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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  very  pleasant  to  me^  afler  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  "  Tales  of  Woman^s  Trials ''  first  found 
favour  with  the  Public,  to  be  called  upon  to  write  an 
Introduction  to  a  new  edition — ^the  sixth  edition— of  a 
book  with  a  title  that  my  worthy  publisher  thinks  too 
grave  for  the  *'  taste  of  the  times,"  but  to  which  I  cling 
with  the  affection  that  can  be  felt  only  for  an  old  friend. 
I  cannot  therefore  change  it :  the  Tales  are  *'  Tales  op 
Woman's  Trials,"  and  so  they  must  remain. 

Yet  those  who  take  the  book  in  hand  to  read  it,  must 
be  by  no  means  under  the  impression  that  it  is  all 
gloom  :  far,  very  far,  from  it.  There  are  few  of  these 
stories, — few,  indeed,  of  any  of  my  stories — that  "end 
badly." 

Trials  are  often  Triumphs  :  so  I  have  endeavoured  to 
depict  them.  Happiness  is  sure  to  arise  from  reckoning 
our  troubles  less,  and  counting  our  blessings  more.     Daily 
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ezperienoe  gives  force  to  the  emphatio  lines  of  the  poet^ 
that  trials  which  seem  to  us  '^ auctions/'  are  not  really  so: 

*'  But  oftentimeB  celestial  benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise." 

My  Stories  are,  I  believe,  calculated, — certainly  they  are 
intended, — ^to  afford  cause  for  cheerfulness,  and  not  gloom 
— ^not  for  murmuring,  but  for  thankfulness  and  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  Good. 
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THE  GOVEKNESS. 


PART  THE  riBST. 

SEAD  my  advertisettieut  thus: — 'Wanted  —  & 
OoveniesB,'  "  commenced  Mrs.  OreshaiD,  who  had 
called  upon  her  Bister,  iin.  Hylicr,  to  consult  con- 
oemiDg  the  important  document ;  Mrs.  Greeham 
and  Hri.  Hylier  being  both  in  want  of  resident  governesses  U> 
ednoate  their  children.     A  visitor  woe  also  present,  a  Mis.  Ryal, 
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confessedly  the  "  most  clever  woman  '*  of  the  neighbourhood — 
an  astonishing  manager :  hut  although  the  ladies  desired  her 
advice,  they  were  somewhat  in  dread  of  her  sarcasm. 

Mrs.  Gresham  had  repeated,  "  Wanted — a  Governess,"  when 
an  old  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Byfield,  was  announced.  The  trio  of 
wives  and  mothers  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  to  say,  "  What 
a  bore  I" — and  then  Mrs.  Hylier  rose  gracefully  from  her  cliaise 
Icngue^  and,  smiling  sweetly,  extended  her  hand,  and  welcomed 
Mr.  Byfield  with  exceeding  warmth  of  manner ;  while  Mi's. 
Gresham  and  Mrs.  Ryal  declared  aloud  their  delight  at  being  s% 
foitunate  as  to  meet  a  neighbour  they  had  so  rai-ely  the  pleasure 
to  see. 

The  party  thus  assembled  were  all  inhabitants  of  the  bustling 
yet  courtly  suburb  of  Kensington ;  and  Mr.  Byfield,  being  a  rich 
and  influential  though  a  very  eccentiic  man,  was  sure  of  the 
deference  which  people  of  small  means  are  too  prone  to  exhi^t 
towards  those  whose  fortunes  are  ample.  ^ 

"  Do  not  let  me  interrupt  you  in  the  least,  ladies,**  said 
the  old  man,  quietly  taking  his  seat  near  the  window.  ''  Mr. 
Hylier  promised  I  sliould  look  over  these  pictui*es  by  daylight; 
and  when  you  have  talked  your  own  ttUk,  there  will  be  time 
enough  for  mine.**  The  ladies,  one  and  all,  declared  their  con- 
viction that  his  **talk**  must  be  more  pleasant  and  instructive 
than  theirs.  He  smiled — shook  his  head — touched  his  hat 
(which  he  had  laid  at  his  feet),  as  if  to  say  he  would  either  go  or 
have  his  own  way ;  and  so  Mrs.  Gresham  i-ecomnienced  reading — 
"  Wanted — a  Governess.  Any  lady  poasessing  a  sound  English 
education,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
instrumental  and  vocal  music,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
.  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  languages ;  also  with  |^  rudi- 
ments of  Latin "  ^- 

"  Latin  1**  interrupted  Mi-s.  Ryal.  **  Latin  1  why,  what'c/o  you 
want  with  Latin  for  a  pack  of  girls  T* 

"  I  thought,**  answered  Mrs.  Gresham,  meekly,  *'  that  as  there 
are  but  three  girls,  Teddy  might  do  his  lessons  with  them  for  a 
little  while  ;  and  that  would  save  the  expense  of  a  tutor.*' 

"  Oh,  very  good — very  good,**  replied  Mrs.  Ryal ;  "  thea  add 
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also,  Greek  :  if  the  governess  is  anything  of  a  classic,  you'll  get 
both  for  the  same  money.*' 

'*  Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Ryal ;  how  clever  you  are  !  G-r-,  there 
are  two  'ees'  in  Greek  1 — also  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and 
Greek." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  once  more,"  said  the  provokingly  "  clever 
lady ;"  **  but  make  it  Greek  and  Latin ;  that  is  the  correct  way.** 

'*  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  principles  of  drawing — ^if  her  cha- 
racter will  bear  the  strictest  investigation,  may  hear  of  a  highly 
respectable  situation  by  applying  to  Z.  P." 

"  Post-paid,"  again  suggested  Mi-s.  Ryal. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  Mrs.  Grcsham  ;  "  and  as  the  lady  will 
be  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  a  high  salary  will  not  be  given." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Ryal,  "  I  think  that  will  do.  You  have  not 
specified  writing  and  arithmetic." 

"  English  education  includes  that,  does  it  not  ? " 

"  Why,  yes  ;  but  you  have  said  nothing  about  the  sciences." 

"The  children  are  so  young." 

"  But  they  grow  older  every  day." 

"  Indeed  that  is  true,"  observed  pretty  Mrs.  Hylier,  with  a  sigh 
and  a  glance  at  the  pier-glass.  '*  My  Helen,  though  only  ten, 
looks  thirteen.  I  wish  her  papa  would  let  her  go  to  school;  but 
one  of  his  sisters  imbibed  some  odd  philosophic  notions  at  school, 
so  that  he  won't  hear  of  it" 

"  Certainly,"  observed  Mrs.  Ryal,  "  I  will  never  again  take  a 
governess  into  my  house  to  reside — they  are  all  exigeants.  One 
was  imprudent  enough  to  wish  to  get  married,  and  expected  to 
come  into  the  drawing-room  when  there  was  company  of  an 
evening.  Another  would  have  a  bedroom  to  hei*self;  though, 
I  am^fre,  no  one  could  object  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
my  wSi  maid.  Another — really  the  world  is  very  depraved — 
occasioned  a  painful  difference  between  Mr.  Ryal  and  myself; 
and  let  that  be  a  warning  to  you,  my  dear  friends,  not  to  admit 
any  pretty,  quiet,  sentimental  young  ladies  into  your  domestic 
circles.  Mr.  Ryal  is  a  vei-y  charming  man,  and  a  good  man  ; 
but  men  are  but  men,  after  all,  and  can  be  managed  by  any^one 
who».will  flutter  them  a  little.     Of  course,  he  is  a  nian  of  the 
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highest  honour  ;  but  there  is  do  necessity  for  having  a  person  in 
the  house  who  plays  and  sings  better  than  oneVsclf.** 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ryal !"  exclaimed  both  voices,  "  you  need 
never  fear  comparison  i^ith  any  one."  The  jealous  lady  looked 
pleased,  but  shook  her  head.  '^  Well,  at  last  I  resolved  to  be  my 
own  governess — with  the  assistance  of  a  young  person^  who  comes 
daily  for  three^  and  sometimes  I  get  fouTj  hours  out  of  her ;  and 
she  is  very  reasonable — two  guineas  a  month,  and  dines  with  the 
children.  She  is  not  all  I  could  wish.  Her  manners  are  a  little 
defective,  for  she  is  not  exactly  a  lady.  Her  father  is  a  very 
respectable  man,  keeps  that  large  butter  shop  at  the  corner — I 
forget — somewhere  off  Piccadilly ;  but  I  prefer  it,  my  dear  ladies, 
I  prefer  it — she  (Joes  all  the  drudgery  without  grumbling.  Your 
officeiV  and  clergymen*s  daughters,  and  decayed  gentlewomen, 
why,  their  high-toned  manners — if  they  never  speak  a  word — 
prevent  one's  being  quite  at  ease  with  them,  though  they  are, 
after  all,  only  goveniesses." 

•*  But,"  suggested  Mrs".  Gresham,  mildly,  "  lady-like  manners 
are  so  very  necessary." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Ryal,  **  so  they  are  ;  for  you  and  I " 

*'  And  children  so  easily  imbibe  vulgar  habits,  that  it  is  really 
necessary  to  have  a  lady  with  them." 

**  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Ryal  with  a  sneer,  "  ladies  are  plenty 
enough.  I  dare  say  you  will  have  fifty  answers.  What  salaiy 
do  you  mean  to  give  V* 

Mrs.  Gresham  was  a  timid  but  kiud-hearted  woman  ;  one  who 
desired  to  do  right,  but  had  hardly  courage  to  combat  wrong. 
She  was  incapable  of  treating  anything  unkindly,  but  she  would 
be  guilty  of  injustice  if  justice  gave  her  much  trouble;  she 
hesitated,  because  she  required  a  great  deal,  and  intended  to 
give  very  little. 

"  /  cannot  give  more  than  five-and-tweuty  pounds  a-year  to 
any  one,"  said  Mrs.  Hylier,  in  a  decided  tone.  "  My  husband 
says  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  two  men-servants  and  a  governess. 
He  wanted  me  to  give  the  governess  seventy,  and  discharge 
Thomas ;  but  that  was  quite  impossible  :  so  I  have  made  up 
my  mind.     There  are  only  two  girh;  no  boys,  like  my  sister 
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Gre8ham*8  little  *  Teddy  :*  she  can  upend  every  evening  in  the 
drawing-room  when  we  are  by  ourselves — have  the  keys  of  the 
piano  and  library — amuse  herself  with  my  embroidery — go  to 
church  in  the  carriage  on  Sunday — and  diive  at  least  once 
a-week  with  the  children  in  the  Park.  There !  '*  added  Mrs. 
Hylier^  ''  I  am  sure  there  are  hundreds  of  accomplished  women 
who  would  jump  at  such  a  situation,  if  they  knew  of  it*' 

'*  Washing  included  T*  inquired  Mrs.  RyaL 

**  Na  I  think  she  must  pay  for  her  own  washing,  unless  there 
was  some  great  inducement" 

"  You  allow  no  followers  1** 

^  Oh,  certainly  not.  What  can  a  goveraess  want  of  friends  f 
Her  pupils  ought  to  have  all  her  time." 

"  God  help  her !"  murmured  the  old  gentleman.  The  murmur 
was  so  indistinct,  that  the  ladies  only  looked  at  each  other ;  and 
then  Mrs.  Hylier  said,  **  Did  you  speak,  sir  1 "  There  was  no 
answer ;  the  conversation  was  resumed  with  half  a  whisper  from 
one  lady  to  another,  that  perhaps  Mr.  Byfield  was  not  deaf  at 
all  times. 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  giving,  Mrs.  Gresham  V  questioned 
Mrs.  Ryal. 

**  I  have  three  girls  and  a  boy,"  she  replied ;  "  and  I  thought 
of  forty." 

"  It  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  your  governess  from  talking 
to  mine,  and  then  mine  will  get  discontented ;  that  is  not  fair, 
Fanny,"  observed  her  sister ;  ** say  fiveand-thirty,  allowing  for 
the  difference  of  number." 

"  And  plenty,  I  call  it,"  said  Mrs.  Rjal.  "  What  do  they  want 
but  clothes?  They  never  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day.  There  are 
hundreds — yes,  of  well-born  and  well-bred  ladies — who  would  be 
glad  of  such  situations." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  rising  and  ad- 
vancing to  where  the  three  Kensington  wives  were  seated ;  **  I 
am  very  sorry  for  it." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Byfield!  why,  we  shall  have  the  better  choice." 

**  Forgive  me,  ladies,  for  saying  so — but  still  more  am  I 
grieved  at  that     Permit  me  to  read  your  advertisement" 
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Mra.  Gresham  coloured ;  Mr&  Hjlier  had  sufficient  command 
over  herself  not  to  appear  annoyed ;  but  Mrs.  Rjal,  the  oracle 
of  a  clique,  the  "clever  woman,"  who  had,  by  dint  of  self-esteem 
and  efirontery,  established  a  reputation  for  intellectual  supe- 
riority over  those  who  were  either  too  indolent  or  too  ignorant 
to  question  her  authority,  evinced  her  displeasure  by  throwing 
herself  back  in  her  chair,  loosening  the  tie  of  her  bonnet,  and 
dressing  her  lips  in  one  of  those  supercilious  smiles  that  would 
mar  the  beauty  of  an  angeL 

^  "  Wanted,  a  Governess,"  read  the  old  gentleman,  who  fre- 
quently interrupted  himself  to  make  such  observations  as  the 
following : — "  <  Any  lady  possessiug  a  sound  English  education  * 
— that  in  itself  is  no  easy  thing  to  attain — *  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music ' — a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other  requires  the  labour  of  a  marCs  life,  my  good  ladies — 
'and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Frenph,  Italian,  and 
German  languages ' — how  very  useless  and  absurd  to  found  pro- 
fessorships of  modem  languages  in  our  new  colleges,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  musical  knowledge  that  would  create  a  composer, 
a  single  person,  a  young  female,  cjiu  be  found  possessed  of  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  French,  Italian,  and  German !  Oh, 
wonderful  age  ! — 'also,  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin— may 
hear  of  a  highly  respectable  situation,  by  applying  to  Z.  P.,  post- 
paid, Post-office,  Kensington.'  Much  as  you  expect  in  the  way 
of  acquirements  and  accomplishments,  ladies,**  continued  the 
critic,  still  retaining  fast  hold  of  poor  Mrs.  Grcsham^s  document, 
*'  you  have  not  demanded  a  great  deal  on  the  score  of  religion  or 
morality — neither  are  mentioned  in  your  list  of  requisites." 

"  Oh  l"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hylier,  **  they  are  taken  for  granted. 
No  one  would  think  of  engaging  a  governess  that  was  not 
moral,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  are  always  matters  of 
course.'' 

**  To  be  sure  they  are,"  added  Mrs.  Ryal,  in  that  peremptory 
tone  which  seemed  to  say.  Do  you  dare  to  question  my  opinion  ? 
— "  to  be  sure  they  are  \  and  every  one  knows  that  nothing  can 
be  more  determined  with  respect  to  religion  and  morality  than 
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my  practice  with  mj  children.  Rain,  hail,  or  sunshine,  well  or 
ill,  the  governess  must  be  in  the  house  before  the  clock  strikes 
nine.  Psalms  read  the  first  thing ;  and  if  they  have  not  got  well 
through  the  French  verbs,  a  chapter  besides  for  punishment; 
catechism,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  and  the  Collect,  Epistle, 
and  Gospel,  by  heart,  every  Simday,  after  church.  I  always  do 
two  things  at  once,  when  T  can  ;  and  this  strengthens  their 
memory,  and  teaches  them  religion  at  the  same  time.  I  never 
questioned  my  governess  as  to  religion — it  looks  narrow-minded; 
and  yet  mine  never  dreams  of  objecting  to  what  I  desire." 

**  I  should  think  not,"  was  Mr.  Byfield's  quiet  rejoinder ; 
"  strange  ideas  your  children  will  entertain  of  the  religion  that 
is  rendered  a  punishment  instead  of  n  reward." 

Mrs.  Ryal  grasped  the  tassel  of  her  muff,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Oh,"  he  continued,  **  here  is  the  pith  in  a  postscript — '  As 
the  lady  will  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  a  high  salary  will 
not  be  given.'  Ladies  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  **  do  you  not 
blush  at  this  ?  You  ask  for  the  fruits  of  an  education  that,  if  it 
be  half  what  you  demand,  must  have  cost  the  governess  the 
labour  of  a  life,  and  her  friends  many  hundred  pounds.  It  is 
your  DUTY  to  treat  as  one  of  your  family  the  person  who  is 
capable  of  bestowing  upon  your  children  the  greatest  of  earthly 
blessings ;  and  yet  you  make  the  doing  so  a  reason  for  abridging 
a  stipend,  which  pays  a  wretched  interest  for  time  and  money. 
Shame,  ladies,  shame  I " 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  last  Mrs.  Hylier  said, 
"  Really,  sir,  I  do  not  see  it  at  all  in  the  light  in  which  you  put 
it.  I  know  numberless  instances  where  they  are  glad  to  come 
for  less." 

Tears  Ciime  into  Mrs.  Gresham's  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Ryid  kicked 
the  ottoman  violently. 

"The  more  the  pity,"  continued  Mr.  Byfield  ;  '*  but  I  hold  it 
to  be  a  principle  of  English  honesty  to  pay  for  value  received, 
and  of  English  honour  not  to  take  advantage  of  distress." 

"Suppose  we  cannot  afford  it,  sir — am  I  to  do  without  a 
governess  for  my  children  because  my  husband  cannot  pay  her^ 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds  a-year  * " 
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''  But  you  said  just  now,  madam,  that  Mr.  Hylier  wished  yon 
to  pay  that  sum.*' 

"  Yes,"  stammered  the  fair  economist,  "  if — if ^ 

" If  you  could  manage  with  onefootmany*  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, '^  instead  of  two.  In  my  young  days,  my  wife,  who  had  but 
one  child,  and  we  were  poor,  said  to  me — '  Joseph,  our  girl  is 
growing  up  without  education,  and  I  cannot  teach,  for  I  never 
learned,  but  we  must  send  her  to  school*  I  answered  that  we 
could  not  afford  it.  '  Oh,  yes,  we  can,*  she  said ;  '  I  will  discharge 
our  servant ;  I  will  curtail  our  expenses  in  every  way,  because  I 
am  resolved  that  she  shall  be  well  educated,  and  honestly  paid 
for.'  It  never  occurred  to  that  right-minded,  yet  simple- 
hearted  woman  to  propose  lower  terms  to  a  governess,  but  she 
proposed  less  indulgence  to  hersel£  Thus  she  rendered  justice. 
She  would  sooner  have  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone  than  have 
bargained  for  intellect  Ay,  Mrs.  Ryal,  you  may  laugh  ;  but  of 
all  meannesses,  the  meanest  is  that  which  depreciates  mind,  and 
having  no  power  but  the  power  that  proceeds  from  a  full  purse, 
insults  the  indigence  which  often  hides  more  of  the  immaterial 
world  beneath  a  russet  gown,  than  your  wealth  can  purchase." 

"  My  wealth  I  "  exclaimed  the  offended  lady  ;  "  your  wealth, 
if  you  please ;  but  though  your  wealth,  and  your  oddity,  and 
your  altogether,  may  awe  some  people,  they  can  have  no  effect 
upon  mcy  Mr.  Byfield — none  in  the  world  ;  every  one  says  you 
are  a  strange  creature.*' 

"My  dear  Mra  Ryal,**  said  Mrs.  Hylier,  **you  positively  must 
not  grow  angry  with  our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Byfield  ;  he  does  not 
mean  half  what  he  says.*' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,*'  interrupted  the  eccentric  old  gentleman  ; 
''  I  mean  a  great  deal  more.  I  only  wish  I  had  the  means  of 
giving  to  the  world  my  opinion  as  to  the  inestimable  value  of 
domestic  education  for  females.  I  would  have  every  woman 
educated  within  the  s:mctuary  of  her  own  home.  I  would  not 
loosen  the  smallest  fibre  of  the  affection  which  binds  her  to  her 
fathers  house ;  it  should  be  at  once  her  altar  and  her  throne  ; 
but  as  it  is  a  blessing  which  circuinstances  prevent  many  from 
enjoying,   I  would   command    the    legislature  of  this  mighty 
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country  to  devise  some  means  for  the  better  ordering  and  inyea- 
tigation  of  *  ladies^  boarding  schools.*  To  set  up  an  establish- 
ment for  young  ladies  is  very  often  the  last  resoiu*ce  for  charac- 
terless Tvomen,  and  persons  who,  failing  in  all  else,  resort  to  that 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Such  temporary  nouBS  should  be 
under  the  closest  superintendence  of  high-minded  and  right- 
thinking  gentlewomen.  I  look  upon  the  blue-boarded  and 
brass-plated  schools  that  swarm  in  our  suburbs/*  he  added,  as  he 
turned  away  to  hide  an  emotion  he  could  not  control — *'  I  look 
upon  them  as  the  very  charnel-houses  of  morality." 

Mrs.  Ryal  elevated  her  eyebrows,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
while  the  gentle  Mrs.  Gresham  whispered  her  "  not  to  mind  ; 
that  Mr.  Byfield  was  half-mad  on  the  subject  of  schools.** 

"  Ladies,**  said  the  old  man,  apparently  recovered  from  his 
agitation,  and  in  his  usually  quiet,  calm,  yet  harshly-toned  voice; 
**  ladies,  you  are,  in  different  degrees,  all  women  of  the  world ; 
you  live  with  it,  and  for  it,  and  you  are  of  it,  but  you  are  also 
mothers ;  and  though  your  Ellen,  Miu  Hylier,  does  grow  so 
fast  as  almost  to  overtake  her  mother*8  beauty,  and  you,  Mrs. 
Ryal,  stand  in  open  defiance  of  vulgar  contagion,  because  you 
fear  a  rival  in  a  well-bred  governess,  and  get  more  time  out  of 
your  daily  labourer  than  you  would  expect  from  your  milliner 
for  the  same  money ;  and  you,  Mrs.  Gresham — but  I  cannot 
say  to  you  more  than  that  you  all  love  your  children  -  some 
more,  some  less — still  according  to  your  natures  you  all  love 
them  dearly.  So  did  I  mine.  My  child  was  all  the  world  to 
me  !  I  told  you  what  her  pcor  mother  did  for  her  improvement 
— the  sacrifice  she  made.  But  though  we  had  the  longing  to 
secure  for  her  every  advantage,  wo  had  no  skill  as  to  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  knowledge  we  so  desired  her  to  possess.  We 
placed  her  at  a  '  first-rate  school,'  as  it  was  called,  and  thought 
we  had  done  our  duty  ;  but  this  going  from  her  home  loosened 
the  cords  of  love  that  bound  her  to  us.  And  when  a  sudden 
stroke  of  good  fortune  converted  a  poor  into  a  rich  man, 
and  we  brought  our  child  to  a  splendid  house,  we  found  that 
our  daughter's  morals  had  become  corrupted  through  the  means 
of  her  comi)anions — an   evil   the   most   difficult   of  all  for  a 
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goTemess  to  avert — and  that  she  had  imbibed  moral  poison 
with  her  mental  food.'*  The  old  gentleman  became  so  agitated, 
that  he  could  not  proceed ;  and  angry  as  the  ladies  had  been 
with  him  a  few  moments  before  for  a  plain-speaking  which 
amounted  to  rudeness,  thej  could  not  avoid  sympathising  with 
his  feelings. 

"  But  we  are  not  going  to  send  our  children  to  a  school/ 
suggested  Mrs.  Gresham. 

**  I  know  that,  madam,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  want  to  convince 
you,  by  comparison,  of  the  blessings  that  await  the  power  of 
cultivating  both  the  intellect  and  the  affections  under  your  own 
roof,  and  so  argue  you  into  the  necessity  of  paying  honestly,  if 
not  liberally,  the  woman  upon  the  £iithful  discharge  of  whose 
duties  depends  the  futwe  happiness  or  misery  of  those  dear  ones 
whom  you  have  brought  into  the  world.  It  is  now  twenty-two 
years  since  I  saw  that  daughter  ;  I  shall  never  see  her  again  in 
this  world  ;  I  thought  I  had  strength  to  tell  you  the  story, 
painful  as  it  is,  but  I  have  not.  I  would  have  done  so,  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  have  shown  you  how  valuable,  past  all  others, 
are  the  services  rendered  by  a  worthy  and  upright  woman  when 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth  ;  but  when  I  think  of  my 
lost  child,  I  forget  everythin^jr  else.  She  stands  befoi'e  me  as  I 
speaL  My  blue-eyed  lovely  one  ;  all  innocence  and  truth — 
the  light,  and  life,  and  love  of  that  small  four- roomed  cottage; 
and  then  she  loved  me  truly  and  dearly  ;  and  there  again  she 
is — most  beautiful,  but  cankered  at  the  heart,  fair,  and  frail  I 
Lay  your  children  in  their  graves,  and  ring  the  joy-bells  over 
them,  rather  than  intrust  them  to  the  whirling  pestilence  of  a 
large  school,  or  the  care  of  a  cheap  governess ! " 

**  He  certainly  is  mad,"  whispered  Mra.  Ryal  to  Mrs.  Hylier, 
while  the  old  gentleman,  folding  his  hands  one  within  the  other, 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  his  thoughts  evidently  far  away 
from  the  three  wives,  who  were  truly,  as  he  had  said,  "mere 
women  of  the  world."  And  yet  he  was  right — they  all  loved 
their  children,  but  it  was  after  their  own  fashion  ;  Mrs.  Gresham 
with  the  most  tenderness — she  wished  them  to  be  good  and  • 
happy  ;  Mrs.  Hylier  s  affection  was  mingled  with  a  strong  desii'e 
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tiiat  they  might  continue  in  a  state  of  innocence  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  grow  too  fast.  Mrs.  Rjal  had  none  of  that 
weaknen ;  she  did  not  care  a  whit  whether  she  were  considered 
old  or  young,  as  long  as  she  was  obeyed  ;  so  she  determined  her 
girls  should  have  as  little  of  what  is  called  heart  as  possible,  that 
they  might  be  free  to  accept  the  best  offers  when  they  were 
made.  She  was  continually  contrasting  riches  and  poverty.  All 
the  rich  were  angels,  and  all  the  poor  thieves ;  there  were  no 
exceptions :  those  who  married  according  to  their  parents* 
wishes,  rode  in  carriages,  with  two  tall  footmen  behind  each  ; 
those  who  married  for  love,  walked  a-foot  with  draggled  tails,  and 
.died  in  a  workhouse.  Of  all  the  women  in  Kensington,  Mr. 
Byfield  disliked  Mrs.  Ryal  the  most^  and  seeing  her  at  Mrs. 
Hylier*s  had  irritated  him  more  than  he  cared  to  confess  even 
to  himself.  Mrs.  Ryal  entertained  a  corresponding  animosity 
towards  Mr.  Byfield  ;  she  had  resolved,  come  what  would,  to 
*'  sit  him  out ;  **  but  she  was  afraid  if  she  remained  much  longer, 
that  Miss  Stack,  the  daily  governess,  whose  mother  was  ill, 
might  go  a  few  minutes  before  her  time  was  up,  and  she  had 
more  than  once  caught  her  shaking  the  hoiu'-glass — so  much  for 
the  honesty  of  one  party  and  the  consideration  of  the  other ; 
she  knew  perfectly  well  that  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  she  would 
be  abused  by  "  the  old  monster  ; "  for  she  was  conscious  that,  if 
he  had  gone,  it  would  have  given  her  extreme  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  abuse  him.  The  old  gentleman  had  not  spoken  for 
several  minutes,  but  continued  to  walk  up  and  down,  pausing 
every  now  and  then  to  look  at  her.  over  his  spectacles,  as  if  to 
inquire,  "  when  do  you  mean  to  take  your  departure  ?  "  Mi's. 
Ryal  was  too  exalted  to  notice  this  ;  but  after  consideration,  she 
rose  with  much  dignity,  shook  hands  with  her  two  "  dear 
friends,"  dropped  a  most  exaggerated  curtsey  to  Mr.  Byfield,  who. 
the  moment  she  was  out  of  the  room,  threw  himself  into  an  ejisy 
chair,  and  drew  a  lengthened  irisj)iration,  which  said  plainly 
enough,  "  Thank  heaven,  she  is  gone  !  *' 

•*And  now,  ladies,"  ho  exclaimed,  "finding  that  you  want  a 
governess,  I  want  to  recommend  one — not  to  you,  Mrs. 
Gresham ;   notwithstanding  *  little    Teddy,'   she    would  be  too 
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happy  with  you.  I  should  like  her  to  live  with  you,  Mrs. 
Hylier." 

"With  me,  sirl  Why,  after  the  censure  you  have  passed 
upon  us  both,  I  should  hardly  thiuk  you  would  recommend  us  a 
dog,  much  less  a  governess." 

'*  I  expect  you  will  treat  your  governess  hardly  as  well  as  I 
treat  my  dog,"  was  the  ungracious  reply. 

«  Really,  Mr.  Bytield " 

**  Pshaw,  lady  ! "  interrupted  the  strange  old  man  ;  "  no  words 
about  it.  I  have  not  been  so  long  your  opposite  neighbour 
without  knowing  that  your  List  governess  did  not  sit  ut  your 
table ;  that  when  you  had  the  hot,  she  had  the  cold  ;  that  when 
a  visitor  came,  she  went;  that  she  was  treated  as  a  creature 
belonging  to  an  intermediate  stato  of  society,  which  has  never  been 
defined  or  illustrated — being  too  high  for  the  kitchen,  too  low 
for  the  parlour;  that  she  was  to  govern  her  temper  towards 
those  who  never  governed  their  tempers  towards  her ;  that  she 
was  to  cultivate  intellect,  yet  sit  silent  as  a  fool ;  that  she  was 
to  instruct  in  all  accomplishments,  which  she  must  know  and 
feel,  yet  never  play  any  thing  in  society  except  quadrilles, 
beeaiue  she  played  so  well  that  she  might  eclipse  the  young 
ladies  who,  not  being  governesses,  play  for  husbands,  while  she 
only  plays  for  bread  !  My  good  madam,  I  know  almost  every 
governess  who  enters  Kensington  —by  sight ;  the  daily  ones  by 
their  early  hours,  cotton  umbrellas,  and  the  cowed,  dejected  air 
with  which  they  raise  the  knocker,  uncertain  how  to  let  it  fail. 
Do  I  not  know  the  musical  ones  by  the  worn-out  boa  doubled 
round  their  throats,  and  the  roll  of  new  music  clasped  in  the  thinly 
gloved  hand  ?— and  the  drawing  ones — God  help  them  — by  the 
small  portfolio,  pallid  cheeks,  and  haggard  eyesi  I  could  tell 
you  tales  of  those  hard-labouring  classes  that  would  make  factory 
labour  seem  a  toy ;  but  you  would  not  uudei'stand  me,  though 
you  can  understand  that  you  want  a  governess,  and  you  can  also 
understand  that  I,  Joseph  Byfield,  hope  you  will  take  one  of 
my  recommending." 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  as  well  as  to  say,  "  What 
shall  we  do  ? " 
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Mrs.  Hylier  assumed  a  cheerful,  careless  air,  and  replied — 
"  Well,  sir,  who  is  your  governess  1 " 

'*  Who  she  exactly  is,  Mrs.  Uylier,  I  will  not  tell  you ;  and 
she  does  not  know,  though  she  imagipes  she  does;  whcU  she 
is  I  will  tell  you.  She  is  handsome,  without  the  consciousness 
of  heauty — accomplished,  without  affectation — gentle,  without 
lieing  inanimate— and  I  should  suppose  patient;  for  she  has 
lieen  a  teacher  in  a  school,  as  well  as  in  what  is  called  a  private 
family  ;  but  I  want  to  see  her  patience  tested." 

«  Is  she  a  good  musician  f  '* 

"  Better  than  most  women.** 

"  And  a  good  artist  t " 

'*  That  was  not  in  the  bond ;  but  she  does  confound  perspec- 
tive, and  distort  the  human  body  as  excellently  as  most  teachers 
of — the  art  that  can  immortalise ** 

"  My  dear  sir " 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  half-a-dozen  chalk  heads— a  few  tawdry  landscapee^ 
with  tlie  lights  scratched  out,  and  the  shadows  rubbed  in — a 
bimch  of  flowers  on  velvet,  and  a  bundle  of  handscreens ** 

*'  My  dear  sir,**  interrupted  Mrs.  Hylier,  "  these  sort  of  things 
would  not  suit  my  daughters ;  what  they  do  must  be  artiatic,** 

"  Then  get  an  artist  to  teach  them ;  you  go  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  expecting  Hertz  to  paint  like  Eastlake,  and  £astlake  to 
play  like  Hertz.  Madam,  she  is  a  well-informed,  prudent, 
intelligent  gentlewoman ;  with  feeling  and  understanding ;  con- 
sequently doing  nothing  ill,  because  she  wiU  not  attempt  what  she 
cannot  accomplish.  She  will  not  undertake  to  Jlnish  (that's  the 
term,  I  think)  pupils  in  either  music  or  drawing,  but  she  will  do 
her  best ;  and  as  she  has  resided  abroad,  I  am  told  (for  I  hate 
every  language  except  my  own)  she  is  a  good  linguist ;  and  I 
will  answer  for  her  accepting  the  five-and-twenty  pounds  a-year." 

"  Very  desirable,  no  doubt,"  muttered  Mi-s.  Hylier,  unwilling, 
for  sundry  reasons  of  great  import  connected  with  her  husband, 
to  displease  Mr.  Byfield,  and  yet  most  unwilling  to  receive  into 
her  family  a  pei-son  whom,  judging  of  others  by  herself,  she 
imagined  must  be  a  spy  upon  her  menage, 

"  /  knew  you  would  so  consider  any  one  I  recommended,"  Siiid 
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the  old  gentleman^  with  a  smile  that  evinced  the  consoiousness 
of  power;  **and  when  shall  the  ^ young  person^  (that  is  the 
phrase,  is  it  not  ?)— when  shall  she  come  ? " 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  her  firet,"  answered  the  lady, 
Hesitating. 

**  Very  good  ;  but  to  what  purpose  ?  You  know  you  will  take 
her." 

"  Anything  to  oblige  you,  my  dear  sir ;  but  has  she  no  female 
friend  ? " 

"  Some  one  of  you  ladies*  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  a  gover- 
ness had  no  need  of  friends." 

'^  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Byfield,  it  is  usual  upon  such  occasions 
to  consult  the  lady  the  governess  resided  with  last ;  \t  i$  usual. 
I  do  not  want  to  insist  upon  it,  because  I  am  sure  you  under- 
stand exactly  what  I  require." 

''  Indeed,  madam,  I  do  not  pretend  to  such  extensive  informa- 
tion ;  I  know,  T  think,  what  you  ovght  to  require,  that  is  all. 
However,  if  you  wish,  you  shall  have  references  besides  mine," 
and  Mr.  Byfield  looked  harder  and  stiffcr  than  ever.  He  walked 
up  to  a  small  water-colour  drawing  that  hung  above  a  little 
table,  and  contemplated  it,  twirling  his  cane  about  in  a  half 
circle  all  the  time.  The  subject  was  ugly  enough  to  look  at — a 
long  chimney  emitting  a  column  of  dense  smoke  like  a  steamer, 
and  a  slated  building  stuck  on  one  side,  being  a  view  of  the 
''Achilles  saw-mills,"  which  Mr.  Hylier  had  lately  purchased, 
a  cousidemble  portion  of  the  purchase-money  having  been 
advanced  by  Mr.  Byfield. 

"  No  matter  how  odd,  how  rude,  how  incompi-eheusible  our 
old  neighbour  is,  Caroline,"  Mr.  Hylier  had  said  to  his  wife  only 
that  moining  ;  *'  no  matter  what  he  does,  or  says,  or  fancies ;  if 
you  contradict  or  annoy  him,  it  will  be  my  ruin." 

Her  husbands  words  were  forcibly  recalled  to  her  by  the 
attitude  and  look  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  she  answered — "  Oh, 
dear  no,  sir,  not  at  all ;  one  cannot  help  anxiety  on  such  a 
subject ;  and  I  must  only  endeavour  to  make  the  lady  comfort- 
able, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  although  I  fear  she  may  complain 
to  you  of " 
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"  No,  no,  madam,"  he  interrupted ;  "  I  do  not  desire  her  to 
be  treated  in  any  way  better  than  your  former  governess ;  I  wish 
to  see  how  she  bears  the  rubs  of  life  ;  I  partictdarly  request  that 
no  change  whatever  be  made  in  her  favour ;  if  I  wished  her  to 
be  quiet  and  comfortable,  I  should  have  sent  her  to  my  gentle 
little  friend  Mrs.  Gresham." 

Mrs.  Hylier  bit  her  lip.  "  Good  morning,  ladies  ;  when  shall 
Miss  Dawson — her  name  is  Emily  Dawson — when  shall  she 
come  1 " 

"  When  you  plejise,  sir." 

"  To-morrow,  then,  at  twelve." 

He  shut  the  door ;  Mrs.  Gresham  rang  the  bell ;  and  Mrs. 
Hylier,  in  a  weak  fit  of  uncontrollable  vexation,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  savage  ] "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gresham. 

"  I  am  sure  i/ou  have  no  reason  to  complain — if  it  was  not  for 
the  hold  he  has  over  Hylier ^" 

"I  wonder  if  she  is  any  relation  of  hisi"  said  Mrs.  Gresham, 
who  was  a  little  given  to  romance. 

"  Not  she,  indeed  ;  he  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  has  money 
enough  to  enable  him  to  live  in  a  palace.*' 

"Could  it  be  possible  that  he  intends  to  marry,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Greshani. 

"  Marry,  indeed  !  would  any  mau  that  could  preveut  it,  permit 
the  woman  he  intended  to  marry  to  be  a  governess  ?  No.  1*11 
trouble  my  head  no  more  about  it ;  let  her  come  ;  one  is  pretty 
much  the  same  an  another.  The  only  thing  that  really  gives  me 
pain  is,  that  Mi's.  Ryal  should  have  heard  so  much  of  it ;  she's 
a  i^egular  bell- woman  ;  likes  to  have  the  earliest  information  of 
whatever  goes  on  in  the  world,  so  as  to  be  the  first  to  set  it 
going  She  was  the  means  of  the  dismissal  of  five  governesses  only 
last  winter,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  matches  of  her  breaking. 
She  will  declare  the  girl  is — God  knows  what  — if  she  finds 
all  out." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Gresham,  musingly,  "  after  all,  it  is  very 
odd ;  only  fiincy,  Mr.  By  field  taking  an  interest  in  a  governess 
(U  all.     Still,  1  must  insert  my  advertisement,  and  I  think  I 
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might  BubetitDte  dancing  for  Ore«k;  the;  nre  about  equally 
oseful,  and  one  must  not  be  too  QureasoQable." 

"  Tery  considerate  and  good  of  you,  Faunj,"  etud  her  eUter ; 
"  but  bdisTe  me,  the  more  yon  require,  the  mors  you  will  get ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Ryal  was  wrong  about  the  scienoea 
Every  dny  Bomething  fi-esh  storta  up  tiiat  no  one  ever  heard  of 
before,  and  one  must  be  able  to  talk  about  it  j  it  is  really  veiy 
fotigning  to  keep  up  with  all  the  new  things,  and  somehow  I  do 
not  tliink  the  credit  one  gets  by  the  knowledge  is  half  enough  to 
repay  oiw  for  the  labour." 

"  Mr.  Gresham  saya  the  whole  system,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  no 
system,  of  female  eduoation  is  wrong." 

"  My  dear  Fauiiy,  how  absurd  you  are  1  What  can  men 
pOBubly  know  of  female  education  T  There  is  my  husband, 
a  worthy  man  as  ever  lived,  and  yet  he  will  tell  you  that  the 
whole  objeot  of  female  education  should  be  to  make  women — 
now  only  imagine  whatl" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know." 

"  Why,  good  wives  and  mothers." 

Both  ladies  laughed,  and  then  Mnt.  Hylier  exclaimed,  "  To 
think  of  my  taking  any  one  into  my  house  under  such  circum- 
stances I  But  at  all  events,  1  must  prepare  the  children  for 
their  new  ffofenuu." 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


3MILY  DAWSON  had  been  nearly  four  months  in 
!■  her  situation  ;  during  that  tiine  Mr.  Byfield  came 
H^^SiJ  and  went  nt  Mr.  Hylier'a,  aa  usual ;  if  he  met  hia 
i  protegie  on  the  stairs,  he  turned  his  head  another 
way  ;  he  never  asked  a  question  about  her.  nor  seemed  to  take 
the  least  interest  in  her  proceedings  ;  tmce  or  twice  Mrs.  Hylier 
(who  was  proud  of  her  diplomacy)  said  something  leading  to 
the  subject,  but  Mr.  Bytield  silenced  her  in  a  wny  peculiarly  his 

"  Why  does  Mr.  Byfield  turn  away  from  you,  Miss  Dawson  ? " 
inquired  little  Elizabeth  Hylier  :  (children  nrc  acute  observers  ;) 
"he  used  to  stop  us  on  the  stairs,  and  call  ua  juvenile  jades ■ 
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now  he  looks  so— and  goes  on.  Are  you  a  naughty  girl,  Miss 
Dawson  i " 

*'  I  hope  not,  Elizabeth,"  said  the  governess. 

"  I  am  sure  not,"  added  Caroline,  the  elder  of  the  two ;  "  I 
don^t  think  you  ever  were  naughty.     When  you  were  a  little 

girl,  you  were  always  too  steady — too   serious — and" The 

young  lady  paused,  and  looked  earnestly  in  the  face  of  her 
governess ; 

''  Well,  my  dear,  go  on,"  said  Miss  Dawson,  in  a  gentle 
voice. 

"  I  would  rather  not  say  what  I  intended,  for  fear  you  would 
not  like  it,"  answered  the  girl ;  "  and  yet  I  should  wish  to 
say  it." 

«'  Then  do,  Caroline.** 

*<  I  meant,  too  sad  to  be  naughty,  or  like  other  girls." 

"  I  was  not  always  sad,  my  dear ;  though,  I  perceive,  I  must 
not  let  you  see  that  I  am  so  now,  even  at  times.  If  you  say 
your  lessons  well,  and  are  as  attentive  as  you  have  been  fhia 
morning,  I  shall  be  much  happier."  Caroline  Hylier  flung  her 
arms  round  Miss  Dawson's  neck  and  kissed  her,  declaring  she 
would  do  her  best  to  improve ;  and  while  she  was  speaking, 
Mrs.  Hylier  entered  the  school-room  ;  a  cloud  of  the  deepest  dis- 
pleasure overshadowed  her  pretty  face. 

"  Oh,  mamma ! "  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  *'  Miss  Dawson  says 
that  if  we  are  good,  she  will  be  so  much  happier.** 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  observed  the  jealous  mother,  "  that 
my  being  happier  is  of  more  consequence ;  is  it  not,  Miss 
Dawson  ?  '* 

**  Certainly,  madam,"  she  replied. 

"1  do  wish.  Miss  Dawson,  you  would  not  answer  me  in  that 
peculiarly  sad  voice  ;  and  that  everlasting  mourning  you  wear — 
it  makes  me  heart-broken  to  look  at  it.** 

"It  nearly  broke  my  heart,"  said  the  poor  girl,  "to  put 
it  on.** 

"  Well,  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  sharp  about  it.  {  tliought 
when  you  received  your  first  quarter's  salary,  you  would  have 
changed  it     Caroline,  take  your  hand  out  of  Miss  Dawson's ;  I 
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hate  to  see  that  sort  of  familiarity.     Sinco  you  have  both  been 
80  good,  suppose  you  come  and  drive  with  me  in  the  park.** 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  dear  mamma ! "  exclaimed  both  the 
children,  in  a  delighted  tone  of  voice ;  rejoiced  to  see  her 
temper  changed. 

"Thank  you,  that  will  be  a  treat;  and,  mamma,**  added 
Caroline,  *'  may  Miss  Dawson  come  also  1  ** 

"  Miss  Dawson  has  had  her  drive  tins  week  already,*'  said  Mrs. 
Hylier,  walking  out  of  the  room  with  renewed  ill  temper. 

"  Let  Elizabeth  go,  and  T  will  stay  with  you,**  whispered  the 
affectionate,  though  spoiled,  child,  to  Miss  Dawson. 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  replied,  "  no,  indeed  ;  it  wns  very  kind  of 
your  mamma  to  ank  you,  and  you  will  offend  her  if  you  do  not 
go.  I  have  a  letter  to  write,  and  that  will  employ  me  until  you 
return." 

"  Ah,  you  sny  that  to  make  us  go  ! "  said  Elizabeth. 

"  For  shame,  tizzy  !  you  know  we  never  found  Miss  Dawson 
out  in  the  very  least  little  white  fib  in  the  world,'*  observed 
Caroline. 

"But  that  would  not  be  a  fib,  would  it,  sister? — because 
mamma  often  says  those  kind  of  things  to  papa,  to  get  him  to  do 
what  she  wants." 

"  You  are  too  young,  my  dear  Lizzy,  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
any  one's  motives,'*  said  Miss  Dawson ;  "  and  in  this  instance 
may  be  mistaken.  So  now,  dears,  go,  and  do  not  keep  mamma 
waiting." 

Some  person,  who  had  seen  Miss  Dawson  by  chance  at  Mrs. 
Hylier's,  although  she  was  "  only  a  governess,"  had  been  heard 
to  observe  that  she  was  very  pretty.  Had  she  not  been  a 
governess,  she  could  not  have  been  looked  at  without  being 
admired — not  for  actual  beauty,  but  for  the  sweet  gentleness  of 
her  countenance,  the  purity  of  her  complexion,  the  open,  truth- 
ful outlooking  of  her  fine  eyes,  and  the  ease  and  grace  of  her 
movements.  The  deep  mourning,  which  had  excited  Mrs. 
Hylier's  displeasure,  made  her  an  object  of  touching  interest  to 
all  who  had  any  feeling ;  it  harmonised  with  the  sad  expression 
of  her  fiice ;  and  two  or  three  ladies,  in  open  defiance  of  Mrs. 

o2 
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Hylier's  well-known  jealousy  of  disposition,  had  said  "  how  glad 
they  should  be  if  Miss  Dawson  would  visit  their  young  people  *' 
— invitations  which  she  thankfully  declined.  When  she  was  left 
alone — a  luxury  which  her  class  so  seldom  enjoy — she  opened 
her  desk,  and,  after  glancing  over  some  letters,  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  a  miniature  she  had  taken  from  a  secret  dmwer.  Siie 
looked  at  it  long  and  steadily,  until  her* eyes  overflowed,  and 
tear  after  tear,  large  round  drops,  coursed  each  other  down  her 
anguished  face  ;  then,  wiping  the  moisture  from  its  surface,  she 
looked  again  at  the  picture,  pressed  it  convulsively  within  her 
clasped  palms,  and  laying  her  head  upon  them,  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  was  breaking.  While  sobbing,  she  slid  from  her  seat  upon 
her  knees  ;  her  emotion  gi*adually  subsided.  She  prayed,  rose, 
kissed  the  cherished  picture,  and  murmuring,  as  she  closed  the 
case,  "  Mother — my  mother  !"  replaced  it  in  her  desk.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  after  this  agitation  she  became  at  once  composed 
— it  had  done  her  good  ;  the  petty  insults  which,  cherished 
child  as  she  had  been  for  so  many  years,  she  felt  it  hard  to  en- 
dure, had  passed  away  with  the  deluge  of  tears  that  welled  up 
from  her  young  heart.  She  wondered  how  they  could  have 
grieved  her— how  she  could  have  felt  them — when  the  superior 
bitterness  of  her  mother's  loss  came  again  upon  her.  Small 
sorrows  place  us  below  the  world— a  great  sorrow  above  it ;  and 
she  continued  a  letter,  written  at  intervalb,  with  a  quieter  and 
firmer  mind  than  she  had  experienced  for  some  days.  The  letter 
was  to  a  young  lady,  the  sister  of  the  curate  who  had  attended 
her  mother's  death-bed  :  a  portion  of  it  ran  thus  : — 

"You  ask  me  if  I  am  happy  :  I  ought  to  be  happier  than  I 
am.  My  two  pupils  are  kind,  affectionate  girls ;  and  though 
somewhat  idle,  and  very  ignorant,  if  I  am  permitted  to  manage 
them  as  I  desire,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  improve — not  rapidly, 
but  certainly.  I  never  could  manage  a  child  until  I  had  ob- 
tained it«  affections — and  the  affections  of  the  young  are  gene- 
rally ductile ;  but  Mrs,  Hylier  is  weak  enough  to  be  jealous  of 
the  little  love  the  children  bear  me.  She  does  not  understand 
that  it  is  the  only  means  I  have  of  working  out  her,  or  what 
ought  to  be  her,  intentions.    But  the  tinith  is,  that  all  she  really 
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desires  them  to  know  are  a  few  showy  accomplishments.  She 
came  home  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  the  other  evening  with  a  girl 
who  had  repeated  some  long  Italian  poem — of  which  she  could 
not  even  remember  the  name,  much  less  understand  the  mean- 
ing— in  a  room  crowded  with  company.  *  The  girl,'  she  said, 
'  had  so  much  self-possession,  and  her  action  was  so  graceful.' 
With  the  same  breath  she  declaimed  against  a  woman's  appearing 
on  the  stage.  I  ventured  to  observe,  that  the  child  who,  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  could  have  sufficient  confidence  to  repeat  and 
ad  a  poem  in  a  crowded  drawing-room,  would  be  very  likely  to 
desire  to  exhibit  before  a  larger  audience  as  she  grew  older ;  but 
she  could  not  perceive  the  analogy,  and  thought,  indeed  said,  I 
was  impertinent  for  making  it.  Is  it  not  a  cause  of  great  regret 
that  I  have  never  yet  found  a  mother  who  would  act  in  concert 
with  me?  I  submit  quietly  to  be  treated  with  indifference  by 
the  lady  and  gentleman,  who,  when  I  nm  in  the  room,  speak  and 
act  exactly  as  if  they  were  alone,  except  when  secrets  are  to  be 
communicated,  then  they  begin  to  whisper,  and  then,  of  course, 
I  leave  the  apartment.  I  find,  when  with  my  pupils,  a  deep, 
aud,  happily,  an  absorbing  interest,  in  their  improvement ;  but, 
when  that  excitement  is  over,  I  droop  again ;  for  I  am  con- 
sidered an  intruder  when  lessons  are  over,  and  an  automaton 
while  tliey  are  in  progress.  Shall  I  ever  again  hear  the  voice  of 
encouragement,  which  makes  the  heart  bound  to  its  duties — 
shall  I  ever  he  praised  any  more  1  Oh,  do  not  think,  because  I 
say  this,  that  I  yearn  after  flattery  ;  I  do  not ;  but  if  the  parent 
knew  how  kind  considerate  words  increase  the  desire  to  bring 
the  children  forward — a  smile — a  gentle  word — a  simple  *  you 
have  done  well,'  would  make  the  labour,  the  weary  labour,  of 
thankless  teaching  a  pleasure.  Mrs.  Hylier  seldom  finds  fault ; 
but  she  never  uttei-s  a  sound  of  commendation.  And  yet  why 
do  I  complain  ?  You  know  that,  for  three  years  before  my 
mother  was  taken  from  nie,  I  toiled  through  the  streets  of  that 
distant  town,  in  the  grey  mists  of  the  winter  mornings,  as  well 
as  in  the  light  of  the  summer  sun,  teaclung  music  here  and 
drawing  there — all  the  *  accomplishments '  in  one  place,  and  *  the 
Bcieuces '  in  another ;  and,  as  I  had  no  protector— a  creature  to 
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be  insulted  by  those  whose  manly  garb  was  certainly  no  index 
to  a  manly  mind  ;  I  was  dismissed  from  one  house  because  the 
lady  thought  me  too  pretty  to  come  in  the  way  of  her  son ; 
from  another,  because  I  did  not  wear  caps,  and  looked  too  young 
without  them  ;  from  another,  because  I  would  not  lunch  with 
the  lady's  maid  ;  and  yet  I  bore  all  this,  and  more,  as  you  know, 
cheerfully,  because  from  six  in  the  evening  until  eight  the  next 
morning,  I  had  the  sheltering  bosom  of  my  mother.  The 
abilities  she  had  fostered  were  the  means  of  supporting  her  at 
the  last  In  those  two  smidl  cottage  rooms  /  Jiad  a  home;  there 
were  her  smile,  her  voice,  A^r  counsel,  and  her  prayer.  I  was 
some  one  8  first  object.  She  loved  me ;  the  tenderness  of  her 
whole  life  was  poured  into  my  heart,  under  every  trial  which  a 
fatherless  girl  must  endure,  who  has  to  grope  her  way  through 
the  world's  darkness.  Oh,  my  mother !  my  mother ! — tears 
will  blot  the  page  when  I  write  of  her !  When  I  think  of  her, 
,  I  feel  suffocated;  and  I  have  no  right  to  repine;  only  thus 

^  much — even  a  little  kindness  would  make  me  work  cheerfully. 
With  the  education,  and  tastes,  and  feelings  of  a  gentlewoman, 
it  is  hard  to  be  treated  as  if  I  had  neither  education,  nor  taste, 
nor  feeling.  The  lady's  maid  is  a  confidant ;  the  housekeeper  a 
mistress ;  the  housemaid  has  half  the  day  to  herself;  the  go- 

veniess But  this  is  idle  ;  my  mother  would  reprove  me  for 

it ;  she  would  tell  me  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  tu 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  me,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Him. 
You  know  how  she  was  deserted  by  her  father  in  consequence  of 
her  marriage  ;  and,  according  to  her  desire,  her  death  was  men- 
tioned exactly  as  she  wished.  She  thought  that  if  her  father 
saw  it,  he  would  seek  out  his  grandchild.  Perhaps  he  is  dead  I 
— at  least,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  me  ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  chance  which  threw  me  in  the  way  of  that  strange 
old  man,  Mr.  Byfield,  I  might  have  been  left  upon  the  world 
without  any  occupation.  He  is  certainly  a  very  odd  old  man ; 
he  evinced  a  great  degree  of  interest  in  me  at  first,  but  since  he 
placed  me  here,  he  has  never  spoken  to  me  but  oucc.  I  had 
been  walking  the  other  morning  in  the  park  for  more  than 
two  hours  with  the  children,  and  being  tired,  sat  down  upon  one 
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of  the  benches,  while  the  children  walked  up  and  down  with 
their  cousin,  as  their  mother  wishes,  and  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Gresham's  French  governess;  he  came  so  suddenly,  that  he 
quite  took  me  by  surprise.  *  Are  you  growing  lazy  V  he  in- 
quired. I  answered,  '  No  ;  but  that  I  was  not  very  welL*  'And 
have  you  not  found  out,*  he  continued,  *  that  a  governess  has  no 
right  to  be  ill? '  I  answered,  *  I  knew  that ;  and  so  was  ill  but 
seldom.'  *  Do  you  jest  with  me  1 '  he  said,  sternly.  *  No,  sir,' 
I  replied  ;  *  I  speak  the  truth.  If  I  were  independent,  I  would 
yield  most  likely  to  a  pain  in  my  side,  or,  when  my  cough  keeps 
me  awake  all  night,  send  for  a  doctor ;  the  world  believes  in  the 
sickness  that  is  heard  of,  rather  than  the  sickness  that  must  be 
examined  into — no  one  sees  my  illness,  so  I  nm  ill  but  seldom.' 
And  then  he  looked  so  penetratingly  into  my  face,  and  asked 
me  how  I  had  learned  to  reason  1  and  I  had  it  on  my  lip  to 
answer,  that  I  had  learned  to  i-cason  by  endeavouring  to  cease 
to  feel,  but  thought  the  reply  would  seem  pert  from  youth  to 
age,  so  smiled,  and  held  my  peace  ;  and  when  I  smiled,  he  sighed 
BO  bitterly,  and  walked  away,  and  then  looked  back,  and  returned 
and  sat  down  by  my  side ;  then  gazing  in  my  face,  he  nsked  me 
if  I  had  ever  told  a  lie.  And  I  said  truly,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
I  believed  I  never  had  since  I  knew  wrong  from  right  And 
then  he  answered,  that  I  looked  like  truth,  as  all  women  did 
when  they  lied  most.  It  was  unwise,  I  know  ;  but  I  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  such  an  insult,  and  I  told  him  so,  without 
further  parley,  but  as  gently  as  I  could,  thanking  him  for  the 
kindness  he  had  shown  to  one  who  had  no  friend  but  God.  Will 
you  believe  that  he  seemed  no  more  moved  by  what  I  uttered 
than  if  I  had  been  dumb ;  only  when  I  had  finished  speaking, 
I  could  not  repress  the  te*irs  that  would  come — poor  cowardly 
tears — I  hate  them  so — those  waters  of  a  troubled  heart ;  and 
then,  shaking  his  head,  he  said  —  But  I  hear  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Gresham^s  French  governess,  so  must  say  adieu  for  the  present. 
If  constant  occupation  did  not  increase  my  weakness,  I  dare 
say  my  spirits  would  revive  ;  for  I  have  a  better  lot  than 
many.  There  is  a  poor  teacher  at  Mrs.  StonewclFs  school,  and 
Ma'amselle  Mercier  tells  me  she  has  but  fifteen  pounds  a-year, 
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and  remains  at  school  all  the  vacations,  to  mcud  up  the  house 
linen.     Adieu.*' 

"  Ah !  there  you  are  ! "  exclaimed  the  light  breezy  voice  of 
Mademoiselle  Mercier,  as  she  ran  up  and  kiesed  Emily  Dawson 
on  both  cheeks.  ''  Ah  !  ma  mie,  vy  you  not  go  a  valk  in  the 
Parks  t  Ah  !  you  English  ladies  are  given  to  the  mopes ;  and 
ven  you  have  five  moments  to  youi-self,  instead  of  enjoy  all,  you 
make  sorrow  moi-e  sorrowful  by  thinking  over  him  I  Toujours 
gai !  I  have  seen  my  mamnn  this  morning — she  come  from 
Paris  to  be  Bonne  in  T^dy  Craig*s  family,  after  educating  Lady 
Craig.  She  has  brought  me  such  a  charming  pnrasol ;  she  loves 
roe  so  moche,  my  dear  mothere  ;  Ah  !  my  dear,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  forget ;  I  did  not  mean  to  call  your  tears,  ohere 
Emily.  I  am  a  thoughtless  girl ;  and  my  mothere  make  me  full 
of  joy.  Now,  do  not  cry ;  bah  ! — there  !  I  tell  you,  if  you  dry 
up  your  nice  blue  English  eyes,  I  vill  go  and  fetch  my  new 
parasol,  and  ve  vill  valk  togethere  in  Kensington  Garden  for  half 
hour.     Madame  Hylier,  she  say  to  Madame  Gresham,  they  go 

three  hour  drive,  and  they  ai^e  not  gone  two  hours  yet Do 

come Madame  Gresham  likes  me  to  be  vith  you,  you  are  so 

steady.  All  the  company  is  in  the  garden  by  this — and  ve  see 
such  nice  ladie  and  gentleman,  almost  like  Longchamps.** 

Miss  Dawson  begged  to  be  excused  ;  she  would  rather  stay 
at  home  ;  she  had  much  to  do  ;  was  not  well ;  and  m-ged  a 
thousand  reasons,  but  without  effect.  "  As  you  please,  my 
dear,"  said  the  now  pouting  Fi-eiich  girl  ;  "  but  it  is  unkind  of 
vou ;  Madame  Gresham  vill  not  let  me  go  vith  any  other  lady, 
And  I  nevere  get  a  valk.  Dat  chcr  littel  boy  is  such  a  plague 
ven  ve  go  out — and  he  is  avay.  Now  do  come  ;  it  is  cruel  of 
you  for  fancy  to  prevent  me  !**  Emily  did  not  continue  to 
refuse,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  be  unkind  ;  and  drawing  a  thick 
crape  veil  over  her  face,  she  prepared  to  accompany  the  volatile 
but  kind-hearted  Frenchwoman.  They  were  a  national  contrast, 
those  two  girls ;  ~  the  staid,  quiet,  graceful  deportment  of  Emily 
Dawson,  and  the  vivid,  tripping,  carefully  careless  demarche  of 
Colette  Mercier — the  deep  mourning  of  the  English  girl,  and 
the  tulip-like  gorb  of  the  French,  in  whose  dress,  though  there 
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were  divers  colours,  there  was  perfect  harmony.  "  Tou  look  pale 
and  tired  already,  ma  mie,''  she  said  to  Emily ;  "  and  we  must 
not  sit  down  in  the  gardens,  I  am  told.  But  it  would  be  most 
pleasant,  those  charming,  lovely  ladies,  and  handsome  gentlemen, 
if  they  only  vould  look  happy  ;  but  they  do  not — they  look 
solemn,  and  valk  dead  marche  in  Saul ;  and  yet,  though  I  am 
but  poor  governess,  I  am  happier  than  they.  There  now  is  an 
English  governess  vith  her  pupils — how  sad  she  look,  poor  girl ! 
I  vill  tell  you,  Emily,  vat  my  mothero  tell  me  ven  first  I  came 
to  Englau*, '  Ma  chere,*  she  say  to  me  in  confidanoe,  *  do  your 
duty  as  moche  as  you  can,  vitkout  hilling  yourzelf.  Some  fami- 
lies will  be  very  kind  and  goot  to  you  ;  and  out  of  seven  that  I 
taught  in  myself,  one  is  good  to  me  now,  that  is  Lady  Craig ; 
but  the  rest  forgot  the  cares  and  teachings.  If  you  meet  grati- 
tude— which  all  who  teach  deserve  from  all  who  learn — turn  up 
your  eyes  and  bless  God,  but  do  not  expect  it.  I  know  what 
young  teachers  think  ven  pains  have  been  taken  vith  them,  as  I 
take  vith  you ;  they  go  to  situation  full  of  the  importance  of 
their  dtUUs,  Bah !  till  mothercs  treat  governesses  like  gentle- 
women, and  feel  that  the  very  best  part  of  what  an  honest 
teacher  gives  her  pupils — the  thoughts  of  her  head  and  the  feel- 
ings of  her  heart — cannot  be  paid  for,  though  the  mere  machinery 
of  teadiing  may  be  remunerated— there  can  be  no  reciprocity 
between  them." 

This  Colette  uttered  rapidly,  with  her  strong  and  peculiar 
accent,  for  her  French  had  a  flavouring  of  patoU,  of  which  even 
her  English  partook ;  and  she  laughed  lightly  when  her  speech 
was  ended.  "  That,"  answered  Miss  Dawson,  "  is  an  easy  theory, 
but  a  bad  practice.  No  matter  how  you  are  treated,  your  duty 
remains  the  same;  it  cannot  be  performed  with  the  same  pleasure, 
but  it  is  th^e  same  I " 

"  Veil,  my  dear,  so  let  it  be ;  torment  the  flesh  off  your  bones 
— plague  yourself  to  death — ^fag,  fag — and  see !  At  the  last  you 
vill  have  no  more  thanks  for  youi*  heavy  toil  than  I  shall  have 
for  my  light  labour.  Bah  I  half  the  people  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  governess.  My  mothere, 
she  say,  how  should  they  imtil  they  are  better  educated  them- 
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selves?  Now,  there,  you  act  what  you  call  conscieutiously;  you 
are  thin,  like  a  poor  rush,  and  sigh  when  alone.  I  take  it 
lightly;  I  do  not  trouble  myself;  I  am  fat,  and  laugh  to  myselE 
If  you  wear  yourself  to  tlie  bone,  what  do  you  satisfy  t " 

"  My  own  conscience,"  i-eplied  Emily. 

"  Ah !  veil,  if  you  go  on  satisfying  your  sort  of  conscience, 
you  vill  soon  have  a  bell  ring  over  your  grave,"  replied  the 
French  girl.  "  Ah  ! "  she  added,  looking  under  her  compAnion*8 
bonnet — for  they  had  been  walking  rather  rapidly,  and  Emily 
was  obliged  to  throw  up  her  veil  for  air — **  you  smile  at  that ;  it 
is  not  smiling  matter  to  die  and  be  put  in  the  cold  gix)und  ven 
one  is  young,  and  the  earth  one  great  garden.*' 

Emily  made  no  reply.  **  After  all,"  resumed  Colette,  **  I  do 
not  see  so  pretty  paitisol  as  mine  vith  any  lady." 

"  It  is  very  pretty,  certainly,"  said  Miss  Dawson ;  "  but  I 
think  it  quite  time  to  return  home."  She  was  urged  to  this 
remark  by  the  stare  of  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  who,  certainly 
not  unobserved  by  Colette,  had  followed  them  for  the  last  few 
minutes,  and,  despite  their  rapid  footsteps,  managed  to  escort 
them,  as  soldiers  do  their  prisoners,  to  their  door — Emily  main- 
taining a  dignified  silence,  and  Colette  divided  between  her 
national  love  for  adventure  and  a  certain  womanly  disdain  of 
insulting  impertinence,  which  together— one  feeling  acting  one 
moment  and  another  the  next — prompted  her  to  give  vent  to 
one  or  two  clever  sarcasms,  which  provoked  and  amused  their 
tormentors. 

Mrs.  Hylier  and  Mrs.  Gresham  were  at  the  breakfast-room  door 
as  they  entered,  and  had  been  evidently  watching  their  retnni. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  going  out.  Miss  Dawson,"  said  Mns, 
Hylier,  sternly. 

"As  the  young  ladies  were  with  you,  I  thought  I  might 
accompany  Ma'amselle,"  she  answered, 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  my  goveme-ss  walking  with  gentlemen," 
continued  the  lady,  apparently  unconscious  that  Miss  Dawson 
had  i-eplied. 

"Vot  gentlcmens  1*'  exclaimed  Miss  Mercior,  with  an  air  of 
pretty  a£touisluuent 
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''  Ton  know  best,  miss ;  but  as  you  are  not  in  m j  employment, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you ;  I  can  only  desire  my  governess 
not  to  do  it  again/*  persisted  Mrs.  Uylier.  "  And  I  should  like 
to  know  who  the  gentlemen  were." 

"  And  80  should  I,  indeed,  ma*am/*  said  Miss  Dawson,  ^'  most 
earnestly,  though  it  would  be  to  little  purpose — for  who  would 
avenge  an  insult  offered  to  me) ** 

"  Oh!  you  should  tell  your  patron  saint,  Mr.  Byfield,**  returned 
the  lady,  with  an  insulting  laugh  and  a  sneer,  as  she  entered  the 
breakfast-room  with  Mi's.  Gresliam,  slapping  the  door  in  the  &ce 
of  the  two  girls. 

While  Colette  muttered  to  herself  in  French,  Miss  Dawson 
turned  slowly  round  to  go  up-staii'S,  and  saw  the  housemaid  draw 
back  her  head  from  over  the  banisters,  while  the  footman  did 
not  thiuk  it  necessary  to  conceal  that  he  had  heard  the  **  blow- 
ing u|T,**  as  he  elegantly  termed  it,  which  his  misti*ess  gave  **  our 
governess." 

Mrs.  Uylier  thraw  herself  into  a  chair,  and,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Gresham,  exclaimed,  **  Well,  and  what  do  you  mean  to  doT* 

"Why,  nothing,  sister;  surely  the  poor  girls  cannot  help  it 
if  impertinent  men  will  follow  them  home." 

''  I  know  the  French  girl  you  have  is  good  for  nothing,  and 
you  have  suffered  her  to  encroach  too  mucii." 

"  I  really  cannot  tell,  sister,"  said  the  tranquil  Mi-s.  Gresham ; 
"  I  had  an  excellent  character  with  her,  and  though  Mrs.  Ryal 
did  say  her  accent  is  bad,  I  don't  think  she  is  a  good  judge;  and 
one  may  go  on  changnig  for  ever,  just  as  she  does.  Since  that 
underbred  daily  governess  of  hei-s  ran  off  with  her  own  father's 
shopman,  she  has  tried  half-a-dozen ;  but,  as  Mr.  Gresham  says, 
she  gives  her  servants  better  wages  than  her  teachers,  and  wliat 
can  she  expect  1" 

Again  the  ladies  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mi-s. 
Ryal,  just  as  they  had  been  when  about  to  advertise. 

**  I  feel  it  my  duty,  Mrs,  Hylier,"  she  commenced, — after  the 
usual  nothings  of  the  morniug  visit  had  been  exclianged, — '*  1 
feel  it  a  positive  duty  to  tell  you  that  all  the  people  of  Kensing- 
ton are  talking  about  you." 
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**  I  am  glad  they  are  so  well  employed,"  retorted  Mi's.  Hylier, 
with  a  provoking  smile. 

**  Then  you  are  easily  satisfied,  my  dear ;  but  rather,  I  should 
have  said,  they  are  talking  about  your  governess,  and  your 
amazing  gullibility.  Indeed,  they  are  hinting  that  Mr.  Hylier 
must  have  some  particular  reason  for  suffering  such  an  inmate. 
Why — do — you — know — who — you — have — got — ^in — ^your — 
house?"  These  last  words  were  pronounced  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, and  divided  exactly  as  they  are  printed,  the  lady  advancing 
her  face  close  to  that  of  Mrs.  Hylier,  and  opening  her  eyelids  so  as 
to  make  her  round  eyes  seem  half  as  large  again  as  they  really  were. 

"  Ye — s,"  stiimmered  Mrs.  Hylier ;  **a  go — verness." 

"A — nonsense,  my  dear;  she  is  not  a  bit  better  than  she 
should  be." 

"  Few  of  us  are,"  said  the  meek  Mrs.  Gresham,  who,  somehow 
or  other — perhaps  through  the  influence  of  a  sensible  husband, 
whom  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  love  very  much  —  was  begin- 
ning to  think  occasionally,  and  to  compare — the  beat  result  of 
thought 

Mrs.  Ryal  looked  daggers  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then 
continued,  **  That  old  Byfield  is  a  wretch." 

"  I  always  thought  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Hylier,  not  willing  to 
be  outdone  in  suspicion :  ''  I  always  thought  she  was  his 
daughter." 

**  His  daughter !  that  would  be  milk-white  innocence  to  the 
fact — she  is  much  worse." 

"  Impossible!"  said  Mrs.  Gi-esham. 

"  He  could  not  be  so  bod  as  that,"  observed  Mrs.  Hylier. 

"  All  men  are  bad,"  pronounced  the  decided  Mrs.  Ryal ;  "  all 
men  are  bad,  as  I  tell  my  husband ;  but  some  are  worse  than 
others." 

"You  are  mistaken — misinformed,  I  should  have  said,"  quoth 
the  perplexed  Mi-s.  Hylier ;  "  he  has  never  taken  the  smallest 
notice  of  her  since  she  has  been  here — never  asked  why  she  was 
not  in  the  drawing-room.  I  even,  oi)e  day,  thinking  to  put  him 
in  good  humour,  showed  him  a  tulip  she  had  worked  in  that 
everlasting  tapestry  of  mine." 
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*-Vell,  and  what  did  he  say?" 

«  Why,  he  called  it— rubbish." 

"  Sheer  art,"  said  Mrs.  Ryal. 

"  I  cannot  believe  he  would  put  a  person  of  bad  character 
over  my  children,"  urged  Mrs.  Hylier. 

*♦  Stuffr  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ryal. 

"And  the  object r 

**  Ah !  that  rests  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  man's  own  wicked 
heart,"  said  Mrs.  Ryal,  with  due  emphasis ;  and  then  added,  '*  To 
get  at  their  motives  is  hard  for  us  poor  women ;  but  the  only 
way  to  get  even  at  tlieir  acts,  is  by  putting  that  and  that  toge- 
ther." This  was  said  with  an  air  of  peculiar  sagacity.  "  Now, 
let  Mrs.  Gresham  fisk  her  popinjay  of  a  governess,  if,  the  other 
day  in  the  park,  Miss  Dawson  did  not  complain  of  being  tired 
(now  only  fancy  a  governess,  whose  duty  it  is,  her  positive  dutyy 
to  walk  as  long  with  her  pupils  as  it  is  necessary  they  should 
walk — only  fancy  her  being  tired  !— ah  1  ah !  there  is  a  ruse  in 
the  very  excuse),  if  she  did  not  sit  down  on  a  seat,  and  if  Mr. 
Byfield,  who  seems  so  strange  and  unconcei*ned  about  her  here, 
did  not  come  up,  and  not  only  sit  down  by  her  side,  but  take  her 
hand ;  and  then  she  sulked,  and  he  went  away,  and  came  back 
again,  and  kept  her  hand  in  his,  and  there  they  sat  like  two 
lovers,  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is  really  scandalous  to  repeat,  and 
makes  my  cheeks  all  over  in  a  glow.  And  to-day,  my  Mary  was 
in  Kensington  Gardens — Mary,  my  own  maid — and  she  saw  your 
two  governesses,  ladies,  flirting  and  philandering  about ;  and 
then,  who  should  she  also  observe,  watching  the  English  girl's 
every  movement,  but  old  Byfield.  Well,  two  dandified  gentle- 
men came  up,  attmcted,  Mary  says,  by  the  lightneta  of  their 
manner,  and  followed  them  home ;  but  not  uuobsei-ved  ;  for  the 

old  gentleman,  his  face  purple  with  jealousy" 

"  Or  the  March  wind,"  suggested  Mrs.  Gresham. 
"  Kept  at  the  other  side  of  the  way,"  contiiniod  Mrs.  Ryal, 
with  a  look  of  contempt  at  Mrs.  Gresham.  "  But  that  is  not 
alL  This  morning  I  sent  Mary  with  a  letter  to  the  post,  and 
she  overtook  Mr.  Byfield's  man,  who  was  talking  at  the  corner 
of  Salter's  to  one  of  the  butchers.     *  Are  you  going  to  the  post- 
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office?'  he  said.  *Then  will  you  put  my  masters  letter  in  for 
raeT  And  so  she  took  the  letter — she  is  very  obliging — and 
who  should  it  be  directed  to  but  Miss  Dawson!"  Mrs.  Hylier 
rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  of  the  servant  if  the  governess  had 
received  a  letter.  The  man  said  the  thi'ee  o'clock  post  had 
brought  her  one  while  she  was  out ;  that  he  believed  it  had  not 
yet  been  taken  to  the  school-room  ;  as  it  was  not  in  his  depart- 
ment, could  not  exactly  tell — would  inquire — went  down,  and 
returned  with  the  letter :  it  had  been  left  on  the  kitchen  dresser. 
The  lady  found  no  fault  with  the  servant's  unpardonable  inatten- 
tion ;  and  when  he  had  left  the  room,  the  three  ladies  declared 
it  certainlv  was  Mr.  Bvfield's  hand wri tint;. 

"Will  you  break  the  seall"  inquired  Mrs.  Ryal,  eyeing  the 
letter  longingly. 

'*  Certainly  not,**  answered  Mi-s.  Hylier. 

"  Ah  !**  said  Mrs.  Ryal,  with  a  sigh,  "  Mary  says  true  enough, 
secrets  are  secrets  since  the"  packet  envelopes  came  in ;  then  have 
her  down,  and  see  how  she  will  look  when  she  opens  it."  Mrs. 
Hylier's  hand  was  on  the  bell,  when  Mrs.  Gre&ham  interposed. 

"  Sister,"  she  said,  "  it  occui-s  to  me  that  we  may  all  be  in 
error ;  and  if  so,  how  will  you  forgive  youraelf  for  wounding  the 
feehngs  of  a  poor  girl?" 

"  Feelings,  ipdeed !  '  sneered  Mrs.  Ryal ;  '*  why,  I  vow  she  has 
bewitched  you  as  well  as  the  men ;  can  any  thing  be  more 
evident? — at  least,  if  she  is  innocent,  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  clearing  herself." 

The  bell  was  rung;  and  the  governess,  still  smarting  under 
the  lash  of  the  previous  insult,  was  sent  for. 

The  servant  returned  with  an  apology — would  Mrs.  Hylier  be 
so  good  as  to  excuse  her  for  a  few  moments;  the  servant  added, 
tliat  Miss  Daws;)n  was  crying. 

"  How  I  have  sustained  my  spirits  since  she  came  into  the 
house  is  extraordmary,"  observed  Mrs.  Hylier,  smelling  her 
vinaigrette ;  **  she  is  always  sad." 

"  She  has  good  reasons,  you  may  depend  on  it,*'  said  Mi's. 
Ryal,  significantly. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  added  Mrs.  Grcsham,  quietly. 
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"  Really,  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Hylier,  "  to  hear  you  talk  of  late, 
one  would  think  I  was  a  savage.  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  enough 
to  be  plagued  with  great  growing-up  daughtei*s,  without  those 
governesses ;  and  if  I  mention  school,  Mr.  Hylier  begins  about 
morals.     I  wish  you  had  had  Miss  Dawson  with  all  my  heart*' 

"My  French  girl  does  pretty  well;  but  Mr.  Gresham  says  she 

acts  from  habit,  not  principle:  and  that — but  hush" Emily 

Dawson  entered  the  room,  while  the  ti-aces  of  tears  were  yet 
fresh  upon  her  fair  young  face ;  the  earliest  desii*e  she  had  ever 
felt  to  perform  her  duty  in  the  highest  and  most  important 
vocation  which  a  woman  can  be  called  upon  to  fulfil,  had  not 
only  given  an  elevation  to  her  countenance  and  manner,  but  an 
expression  to  her  features  which  never  accompanies  a  small  or 
sordid  mind;  and  whatever  Mrs.  Hylier  chose  to  Sixy  when  slie 
was  not  present,  the  superiority  of  mind  was  so  manifest  in  the 
manner  of  the  young  governess,  that,  despite  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Ryal,  she  desired  her  to  be  seated,  in  a  tone  which  signified 
a  request.  Then  came  the  question,  Had  she  met  Mr.  Byfield 
in  the  Park — sat  and  conversed  with  him?  To  this  she  frankly 
answered,  **  Yes,"  and  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
occasion  of  the  smile  and  sneer  that  passed  between  Mrs.  Hylier 
and  Mra.  Ryal.  She  professed  herself  quite  imable  to  account 
either  for  the  countenruice  Mr.  Byfield  had  shown  her  at  first,  or 
his  subsequent  change. of  conduct.  •*  He  had,"  she  said,  '^appa- 
rently befriended  her  for  the  very  reason  which  made  the  world 
shun  her — because  she  was  friendless  and  poor.**  Then  Mi-s. 
Hylier  placed  the  letter  in  her  hand  ;  with  what  Mrs.  Ryal 
afterwards  termed  "unpardonable  effrontery,"  she  opened  't,  and 
as  she  read,  her  countenance  became  radiant  with  jileasure. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  two  ladies,  actuated  by  the  same 
impulse ;  "  well,  have  you  any  objection  to  our  seeing  that 
letter?" 

"  I  cannot  show  it  to  Mrs.  Hylier,"  she  replied,  with  perfect 
frankness,  "  be&iuse  Mr.  Byfield  desires  me  not  to  do  so." 

"  Was  ever  such  hardened  impudence!"  muttered  Mi's.  Ryal. 

"  It  is  very  kind — very — I  am  sure,"  continued  Emily,  re- 
perusing  the  letter,  a;id  too  much  absorbed  with  and  delijrhted 
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by  its  contents  to  hear  the  remark  Mrs.  Rjol  made.     "  It  is  too 
too  much  !'* 

"  What  isT  said  Mrs.  Gresham. 

"  To  take  a  lodging  for  me  at  Hampstead,  where  I  am  to 
remain  for  a  few  months,  until  I  get  stronger  and  better — and 
all  at  his  own  expense.  I  remember  when  I  would  have  been 
too  proud  to  accept  such  a  favour,  thinking  I  could  earn  all 
I  required ;  but  of  late  I  have  been  so  weak — so" — She  looked 
from  the  gentle  face  of  Mrs.  Gresham  to  the  other  ladies,  and, 
astonished  at  the  expression  of  displeasure  and  scorn  of  their 
countenances,  paused,  and  did  not  utter  another  woi-d. 

"  I  think,  then,  the  sooner  you  leave  my  house  the  better,** 
said  Mrs.  Hylier ;  *'  the  sooner  the  better.  Oh,  what  will  Mr. 
Hyliersayr* 

"What have  I  done?"  exclaimed  Miss  Dawson. 
"  Oh,  what  a  world  it  is — to  see  such  a  face  as  that  masking  so 
much  vice  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Ryal. 

"  Are  you  aWare  what  will  be  said  if  you  place  yourself  under 
Mr.  Byfield's  protection  in  this  way  T*  inquired  Mrs.  Gresham, 
still  kindly. 

**  Let  her  go,  by  all  means — tliere,  you  may  go — and  the 
sooner  out  of  the  house  the  better !  Oh  !  to  think  of  my  having 
such  a  person  as  this  to  take  care  of  rny  innocent  children  !**  and 
Mrs.  Hylier,  overpowered  by  a  sudden  fit  of  maternal  love,  fell 
into  strong  hysterics. 

Emily  walked  up-stairs,  the  open  letter  in  her  hand.  Miss 
Mercier  was  still  in  the  school-room. 

"  Ma'amselle,"  said  Miss  Dawson,  "  Mr.  By  field  has  written  to 
mo  that,  knowing  I  am  overworked  and  ill,  he  has  t^ken  for  me 
a  country  lodging  for  a  few  mouths.  You  know  who  he  is,  and 
all  about  him  ? " 

*'  And  surely  you  are  not  going  to  accept  that  !**  replied  the 
French  girl  ;  "  if  you  do,  you  lose  character  at  once.  No  one 
evcre  do  such  a  naughty  thing  as  that ;  he  must  be  bad  man. 
Do,  pray,  send  it  back;  young  men  sometimes  make  love  for 
love,  but  old  men  always  for  vickedness ;  bah  !" 

Of  all  the  difficult  things  in  the  world,  it  is  the  most  difiicult 
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for  people  of  the  world  to  comprehend  the  selfishness  of  the 
good. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  persisted  Ma*amsel1e ;  "  you  are  in 
life  nearly  as  long  as  I  am,  and  yet  you  don't  know  half  so 
moche.  Depend  upon  it,  the  old  man  is  a  bad  man.  If  you  go 
into  the  lodging  he  take,  you  nevere  come  out  with  good  cha- 
ractere.     Take  my  advice — I  know  more  than  you.** 

**  Good-bye,  Ma'amsell,"  said  Emily ;  "  thank  you  for  your 
frankness.    God  bless  you  ;  leave  me  to  myself  to  think  a  little." 

When  Emily  was  alone,  she  read  the  letter  over  again.  The 
unaccountable  interest  Mr.  Byficld  had  taken  in  her  as  a 
stranger,  did  not  seem  so  singular  as  the  carelessness  he  had 
evinced  towards  her  for  so  long  a  time.  Emily  Dawson's  own 
pure  mind  could  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  what  she  had 
heard  frjm  Mrs.  Hylier  and  Mrs.  Ryal ;  but  she  had  often  been 
astonished  at  the  acuteness  of  the  Frenchwoman's  perceptions. 
Could  such  baseness  be  possible )  Her  whole  nature  seemed 
changed  in  a  moment ;  she  trembled  convulsively,  fearing  she 
knew  not  what ;  and,  from  suspecting  nothing,  she  suspected 
everything.  Why  should  Mr,  Byfield  forbid  her  showing  his 
letter  to  Mi-s.  Hylier  ? — why  I  But  her  brain  whirled— she  could 
not  think.  The  housemaid  entered  the  room  ;  she  was  a  kind 
girl,  and  in  tears. 

"  Please,  miss,  my  mistress  says  you're  to  go  to-night," 
she  said. 

"  Where  I "  inquired  the  governess,  in  a  tone  of  such  utter 
helplessness  tliat  it  touched  the  poor  thing  to  the  heart. 

"  I  am  sure  T  don't  know,  miss.  She  said  you  could  be  at  no 
loss  for  a  home;  and  here's  the  month's  salary  and  month's 
warning  money." 

"  Not  to  Mr.  Byfield,"  she  thought ;  "  I  must  not  go  there  ; 
they  all  say  that ;  and  yet  this  woman  turns  me  out  to  the  very 
vice  she  would  have  me  shun.  God  help  me — I  am  quite, 
quite  alone !" 

"  Master  will  be  in  a  fine  way,  tltai  I  know,  when  he  comes 
home,"  continued  the  girl,  good-naturedly  busying  herself  packing 
up  Miss  Dawson's  wardrobe.    "  I  am  sure  I  hope  you  ain't  going 
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to  Mr.  Byfield's ;  though  I'm  sure  there's  no  harm,  yet  I  hope 
you  are  not,  miss.  If  you  wouldn't  be  above  it,  my  mother  has 
a  little  pretty  house  at  Chelsea,  and  you  might  be  there  till  you 
could  turn  yourself  about — safe,  as  one  may  say ;  and  if  so  be 
you  wish  it,  I'd  l)e  on  my  honour  and  my  oath  not  to  tell — not 
the  old  gentleman,  nor  any  one  else." 

"  Anywhere,  Mary — anywhere,"  said  the  governess,  listlessly  ; 
"  anywhere,  away  from  all  I  have  known  in  this  house  " 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  of  her  pupils,  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  flinging  her  arms  round  her  neck,  sobbed — "  You  shall  not 
go,  dear  Miss  Dawson — you  shall  not  go.  Mamma  said  I  was 
not  to  come  near  you,  you  were  so  wicked;  but  I  said  I 
would." 

"  Your  mamma  mistakes,"  answered  the  governess,  not  even  iu 
the  anguish  of  that  hour  forgetting  how  necessary  it  is  to  make 
the  parent  appear  right  always,  at  least  in  intention,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  child.  "  She  mistakes,  dearest  Elizabeth ;  she  will  not 
always  think  so ;  but  you  must  not  cling  round  me.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  child  ;  you  did  wrong  to  come  when  mamma  said 
you  were  not  to  do  so.  God  bless  you — be  good,  be  truthful, 
aud  obedient ;  God  bless  you  1"  and  with  a  gentle  force  she 
obliged  the  weeping  child  to  lejive  the  room. 

A  short  time  completed  her  preparations,  or  rather  the  prepa- 
rations which  Mary  made  for  her.  It  is  pleasant  and  cheering 
to  note  the  kindness  which  the  poor  often  bestow  upon  those 
who  are  in  trouble.  The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  bene- 
volent  feeling  is  fi\r  more  frequent  than  people  imagine.  It 
does  not  descend  in  showers  of  coin,  but  in  words  of  kindness ; 
and  is  as  pure  as  the  dew  which  an  all-wise  nature  distils  into 
the  cups  of  drooping  flowers. 

"  Let  me  tie  your  bonnet,  miss,  and  pin  your  shawl.  Lawk, 
how  numh  your  hands  are  !  Then,  you'll  go  to  my  mother's,  I 
think  you  said,  miss,  and  no  one  shall  know  ;  she'll  treat  you  as 
it  becomes  hev  like  to  treat  a  lady,  rich  or  poor.  The  cab  is 
ready.  Now,  keep  a  heart :  God  is  above  us  all.  I'll  open  the 
door  myself,"  she  continued ;  **  and  the  trunk  is  iu  ;  and  keep 
up,  mm — lies  are  found  out  sooner  or  later.     Why,"  she  ex- 
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claimed,  seeing  that  Emily  paused  opposite  the  drawing-room. 
^  surely  you  are  not  going  to  be  more  insulted  f  You  might  as 
well  talk  to  a  stone  wall  as  to  my  missus.** 

Emily  nevertheless  entered  the  apartment,  where  Mrs.  Hylier 
was  alone,  pondering,  in  no  pleasjint  mood,  over  the  occurrences  of 
the  past  hours — thinking  how  she  had  acted  in  decided  opposition 
to  her  husband  s  desire,  who  willed  it  that  Mr.  Byfield  was  never 
to  be  contradicted,  at  least  in  his  house  ;  and  though  she  was  half- 
convinced  of  Emily's  unworthiness,  she  knew  how  hard  it  would 
be  to  convince  him.  The  pale  girl  walked  silentiy  up  to  where 
Mrs.  Hylier  was  seated.  "  I  come,**  she  said,  **  to  bid  you 
remember  what  1  say — that  you  will  (heartless  as  you  are)  rei)ent 
the  injustice  and  insult  you  have  heaped  upon  the  head  of 
a  houseless,  homeless  orplian.  You  have  done  me  cruel  wrong  by 
your  suspicion,  and  you  send  me  forth  to  make  the  suspicion 
real ;  but  God,  who  is  above  all,  will  save  me  yet  1** 

She  spoke  these  few  words  in  the  tone  of  a  breaking  heart,  and 
without  further  word  quitted  the  house.  During  the  short  time 
of  her  residence  there,  she  had  conferred  more  Listing  service 
upon  Mrs.  Hylier*s  children  than  they  had  ever  received  before 
— she  had  sown  healthful  and  truthful  seed.  Not  content  with 
teaching  by  lessons,  she  had  hallowed  every  tree,  and  leaf,  and 
blade  of  grass,  with  a  history.  A  new  existence  had  dawned 
upon  their  minds  :  they  understood  why  their  hoop  rolled,  and 
why  it  came  to  the  ground ;  they  understood  why  morning 
followed  night,  and  why  the  heat  was  at  noon  the  most  intense. 
They  had  learned  more  orally  than  they  had  ever  learned  from 
books.  Poor  Emily  knew  this ;  and  as  her  arm  encircled  her 
trunk,  and  her  hot  fevered  breath  hung  upon  the  closed  windows 
of  the  rattling  cabriolet,  that  was  taking  her  she  knew  not  where, 
the  words  of  the  French  teacher  rang  in  her  ears — '*  Torment 
the  flesh  off  your  bones — plague  yourself  to  death — fag,  fag — 
and  see  I  At  the  hwt,  you  will  have  no  more  thanks  for  your 
heavy  toil  than  T  shall  for  my  light  labour."  "  Still,"  she  mur- 
mured, "  I  have  done  my  duty." 

"  Please,  ma'am,**  Siiid  the  man  to  an  elderly  woman  who 
opened  the  door  of  a  small  house  in  a  low  suburlj^  ''  here's  a 
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lady,  like,  your  daughter  in  Keasingtoii  bus  sent  you,  m  * 
lodger ;  and  you  are  to  be  particular  kind  to  her,  and  she'll  try 
and  run  down  to-morrow  niglit,  between  lights.  The  fare  is 
paid,  miss — the  young  woman  paid  it.  She  said  she  ku^iw  you 
hndn't  changed  your  chequa" 

Mary's  mother  did  not  look  as  good-natured  as  Mary  her- 
selt  But  Emily  was  so  bowed  down  as  hardly  to  obeerre  the 
difference. 

"  Well,"  said  the  woman  to  her  youngeat  daughter — "  well,  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  careless  about  aocomraodation.  Why,  she 
said  the  bock  would  do  as  well  as  the  front  room,  thongh  I  told 
her  she  might  have  either  at  the  same  reat ;  and  if  I  had  not 
undreesed  her,  she'd  hare  either  sat  up  all  uight,  or  laid  down  in 
her  clothes.     She's  more  like  a  dead  than  a  living  woman." 


PART  THE  THIRD. 


Sj^'iprfl^wHE  next  morning  the  pat,  pat,  pat,  of  Mr.  Bj-field'a 
¥^I-'r^  cane  was  lieard  o^eudiug  the  steps  lending  to  Mr. 
vikizF^^  Hyiier's  hall  door;  bis  knock  had  the  determined 
sound  of  "  1  will  come  in."  "  Remember,  James,"  said  his 
mistress,  "  popping"  her  head  out  of  the  break  Gist-room,  "  I  am 
not  at  home — I  shall  not  bo  at  home  all  day — I  am  out  for 
a  week — went  down  to  meet  your  master  last  night"  James 
bowed,  and  the  lady  disappeared. 

"  My  niistresa  is  not  at  home,  sir,"  observed  the  sapient  foot- 
man.    Mr.  Bylield  poked  him  aside  with  bis  cane,  and  having 
entered  the  hall,  said,  "  I  irant  to  "peak  to  Miss  Dawson." 
"  Miss  Dawson,  sir,  left  the  house  last  night" 
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*'  Left  last  night  1     Then  where  is  she  gone  f  ** 

^'  Really  can*t  say,  sir ;  she  s  left  for  good,  trunk  and  all.** 

'*  Left — gone  !  but  surely  you  must  know  where  she  drove 
to?" 

**  The  housemaid  saw  her  off,  sir ." 

Mr.  By  field  commanded  Mary  to  appear ;  but  she  having 
always  lived  **  in  the  best  families,'*  lied  with  superior  firmnesa 
*'  The  veiy  words  Miss  Dawson  said,  sir,  were,  *  Tell  the  cab  to 
drive  to  Oxford  Sti^eet,  and  then  I  will  direct  him  the  number ;' 
these  were  her  last  words,  sir,  and  I  can  tell  no  more."  Mary 
was  in  haste — not  agitated  by  the  untruth— so  she  stayed  no 
farther  question,  but  dived  down  the  kitchen  stairs. 

'*  Now,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  *'  I  must  see  your  mistress.** 

"  Not  at  home,  sir,"  repeated  James. 

**  When  will  she  be  at  home  ? " 

^*  Not  for  a  week.  She's  gone  down  to  where  master's  stop- 
ping." 

**  That's  the  third  falsehood  you  have  told  since  T  came  into 
this  hall,  young  man,"  observed  Mr.  By  field.  "Your  mistress 
cannot  have  gone  down  to  where  your  master  is,  because  busi- 
ness obliged  your  master  to  come  to  my  house  this  momiug, 
even  before  he  visited  his  own ; "  and  Mr.  Byfield  turned  and 
entered  the  breakfast-room  so  suddenly  as  almost  to  knock  down 
the  fair  mistress  of  the  mansion,  who  certainly  was  as  close  to 
the  door  as  if  she  had  been  about  to  open  it  for  her  unwelcome 
intruder. 

"  Good  morning,  madam ! "  he  said,  with  the  exceeding 
courtesy  of  an  angry  man,  before  the  storm  that  has  gathered, 
breaks.  "  Good  morning.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell 
me  ufhei^e  Miss  Dawson  is  gone,  and  whi/  she  is  gone  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hylier  sufifered  Mr.  Byfield  to  repeat  his  question  before 
she  answered ;  she  was  debating  within  herself  whether  she  should 
assume  a  tone  of  indignant  and  outraged  propriety,  or  that  of 
gentle  upbraiding ;  her  temper  triumphed,  and  she  lost  sight  of 
her  husband's  interests  and  her  husbaud's  wishes.  In  loud  and 
unqualified  terms  she  upbraided  Mr.  Byfield  with  what  she 
termed  his  siuful  duplicity,  in  forcing  a  person,  whom  she  called 
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by  no  gentle  name,  into  her  house  ;  exhausted  a  dictionary  of 
epithets  upon  Miss  Dawson — talked  wildly  and  at  random  of 
depravity — and  wound  up  all  by  a  movement  something  between 
an  hysteric  and  a  faint.  Mr.  By  field  sat — his  great  grey  eye» 
dilating  and  contracting,  like  those  of  a  cat  in  the  sunshine, 
according  as  his  passions  were  moved  ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
age,  such  was  their  fire,  that  they  would  have  scorched  the  noisy 
fragile  thing— who  had  sunk  into  her  luxuriotis  chair,  a  trem- 
bling heap  of  mull-muslin  and  English  blonde — if  she  had  had 
the  moral  courage  once  to  look  him  fairly  and  bravely  in  the 
&oe.  There  sat  Mr.  Byfield,  white  and  motionless — so  white, 
that  the  fakes  of  his  snowy  hair  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  his  cheek  ;  his  eyes  flashing,  as  I  have  said,  his  long  bony 
fingers  grasping  either  knee,  and  grasping  it  so  tightly,  that  the 
dark  veins  stood  out  like  purple  ridges  on  his  hands. 

''  Ring  the  bell  1  **  she  said,  at  last  perceiving  that  ho  took  no 
more  notice  of  her  sobs  than  he  had  done  of  her  words :  '*  Ring 
the  bell  1  *'  He  neither  spoke  nor  moved  ;  and  at  last  the  lady 
essayed  to  do  it  herself  He  seized  her  arm — and  Lord  Lindsay*8 
mailed  glove  did  not  press  more  deeply  into  the  soft  arm  of 
Mary  of  Scotland,  than  did  the  old  man's  animated  bones  into 
the  wrist  of  Mrs.  Hylier.  She  screamed  with  spleen  and  pain, 
but  resumed  her  seat  And  there  he  continued  to  sit  opposite 
to  her,  without  tmsting  himself  to  speak,  yet,  by  his  presence, 
efiectually  preventing  her  moving.  Suddenly  Mr.  Hylier's  well- 
known  knock  resounded  through  the  house.  There  was  a  rush 
of  light  young  feet — the  echoes  of  the  beatings  of  anxious  hearts 
— and  exclamations  of  *'  Oh,  papa  ! " — "  Dear  papa  1 "  and  a 
whisper  or  two,  and  then  Mr.  Hylier  came  in,  just  in  time  to 
catch  his  wife,  in  another  faint,  upon  his  arm.  Questions 
followed  ;  and  the  two  young  ladies  were  turned  out  of  the 
room ;  while  Mrs.  Hylier  sobbed  and  moaned,  and  called  herself 
an  ill-used  woman.  At  last  the  old  man,  gathering  up  his  ener- 
gies, spoke.  He  stated  fairly  and  plainly,  in  agitated  tones,  that 
he  had  placed  Miss  Dawson  with  Mrs.  Hjlier,  because  he  wished 
to  observe  how  she  would  bear  the  ill  and  careless  manner  in 
which  he  knew  she  would  bo  treated.     It  was  (he  said)  of  para- 
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mount  importance  to  him,  that  he  should  observe  how  she  bore 
up  against  the  disagreeableness  of  her  situation ;  it  had  not 
(he  continued)  esciiped  him,  that,  as  long  as  the  impression 
i-emained  upon  Mrs.  Hylier*s  mind,  that  it  would  please  him  to 
be  kind  to  his  proteg6e,  she  was  tolerably  considerate ;  but  when 
she  found  that  he  neglected  her  altogether — the  circumstance 
that  would  have  drawn  a  noble  mind  to  be  more  gracious  to  one 
srt  utterly  deserted  by  the  world,  rendered  Mrs.  Hylier  careless 
jiud  unfeeling.  Mr.  Byfield  had  his  own  way  of  doing  every 
thing ;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  from  his  own  statement,  that  he 
would  have  gone  on,  heaping  mystery  on  mystery,  had  he  not 
been  suddenly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  Miss  Dawson's  uncomplain- 
ing illness,  by  her  appearance  in  the  park ;  and,  after  much 
mental  deliberation,  he  determined — still  after  his  own  strange 
fiishion — to  provide  her  a  quiet  home,  and  be  himself  the  bearer 
of  his  reasons  to  Mrs.  Hylier. 

"  I  thought,"  he  said,  **  that  fertile  as  you  and  your  friend 
Mrs.  Ryal  are  in  attributing  impurity  to  pure  motives,  you  would 
hardly  have  dared  to  pin  a  slander  upon  these  white  hairs,  or 
suppose  that  so  single-minded  and  self-sacrificing  a  creature  as 
Miss  Dawson  would  rush  into  vice — and  such  vice  I  I  did 
imagine,  indeed,  that  you  would  have  considered  me  her  father ; 
but  to  have  thought  and  acted  as  you  have  done — to  have  turaed 
her  pennyless ** 

**  1  did  not ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Hylier ;  "  I  gave  her  a  month's 

salary — I — I " and  then  she  appealed  to  Mr.  Hylier,  to  know 

why  he  suffered  her  to  be  insulted  ;  and,  losing  all  command  of 
herself,  reiterated  her  opinion  of  Mr.  Byfield's  conduct. 

•*  For  shame ! "  said  her  husband.  "  Mr.  Byfield,  I  entreat  you 
to  consider  how  Mrs.  Hylier  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  misre- 
presentations of  Mrs.  Ryal.  She  does  not  think  her  own  thoughts, 
or  speak  her  own  words." 

"  I  do  1"  repeated  the  foolish  woman.  "  If  it  is  not  as  I  say 
— what  connexion  is  he  of  Miss  Dawson's  ? " 

"  Heii  Grandfatukr  ! "  answered  the  old  man.  "  And  had  I 
not  believed  that  I  could  place  dependence  alone  upon  a  charac- 
ter that  has  been  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  bitter  waters  of  the 
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world*8  strife — I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it  Why,  then, 
should  I  feel  such  bitterness  towards  you — pror  thing  of  a 
whirling  world  !  You ! — upon  whom  she  had  no  claim ;  but 
that  is  felsa  Madam,  there  are  women  in  the  world  who 
acknowledge  the  claim  of  sisterhood,  even  when  it  is  covered  by 
the  rags  of  shame  ;  who  seek  to  save — whose  hands  are  filled  to 
overflowing  by  the  charity  which  God  pours  into  their  hearts ; 
whose  means,  however  small,  like  the  widow*s  cruise,  increase  by 
giving ;  whose  names  will  ascend  and  form  part  of  the  glory  of 
the  everlasting  heavens,  when  ours  will  leave  no  record  save 
upon  the  cold  and  lying  tombstone !  Oh,  my  God !  my  God ! 
why  do  you  not  soften  our  hearts  before  it  is  too  late !  ** 

Mrs.  Hylier  would  have  essayed,  if  she  dared,  to  say  that  she 
did  not  believe  he  was  Emily*s  grandfather,  but  she  could  not ; 
and  Mr.  Hylier,  while  the  old  man  paced  the  room  violently, 
and  wrung  his  hands,  whispered  her  he  had  but  that  morning 
returned  from  the  neighbourhood  where  her  mother  died,  and 
where  her  extraordinary  and  unceasing  efforts  for  the  support  of 
that  dear  mother,  particularly  during  the  last  years  of  her  life, 
were  talked  of  among  a  domestic  and  parent-loving  people,  as 
something  so  enduring,  so  patient,  so  gentle,  so  holy,  as  to  be 
quite  wonderful.  ''  And  this  is  the  creature,**  he  added,  '*  that 
the  gossip  of  a  chattering  neighbourhood  prompted  you  to  insult. 
I  felt  honoured  by  my  friend's  desire  that  I  should  investigate 
for  myself,  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  I  had  had  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  her  high  qualities,  she  should  never  have  been 
treated  as  she  has  been.** 

"  A  lesson  I — a  lesson  !  **  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  an  emotion  lie  used  every  exertion  to  control — "  A  lesson 
to  us  all,  Hylier.  But  now  to  find  my — yes,  ray  child — the 
child  of  my  daughter,  and  tell  her  who  I  am.*'  He  again  paced 
the  room,  pressing  his  bands  together,  and  almost  convulsed. 

"  May  I  hope,  sir  ** stammered  Mi-s.  Hylier. 

"  Hope  nothing,  madam,**  he  interrupted,  "  as  I  do,  but  that 
time  may  be  given  yow,  as  well  as  me,  to  render  justice.** 

And  now,  if  my  tale  were  to  end,  as  made-up  stones  do,  with 
A  record  that  the  old  man  found  his  grandchild  much  better  than 
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he  had  anticipated ;  that  they  lived  for  a  short  time  happily 
together,  and  then  the  goveniess  was  man-ied  to  a  great  lord,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  all  gossips,  I  should  substitule  fiction  for 
fact — which  1  canuot  do.  The  life  of  a  young  woman,  devoted 
to  tlie  instruction  of  youth,  may  be  likened  to  those  streams  we 
read  of — springing  up  we  know  not  where — which  murmur 
along,  fertilising  as  they  flow  ;  and  then,  after  trees,  and  flowers, 
and  sightly  plants,  have  sprung  up  through  their  unhonoured 
influence — behold  !  they  have  disappeared  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  are  seen  no  more !  In  society,  we  constantly  meet 
young  and  accomplished  ladies  ;  their  acquirements  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged  and  admired  ;  until  tlicy  "  came  out," 
they  were  attended  to  always  in  their  hours  of  study,  of  illness, 
of  amusement,  by  their  "  governess."  She  is  gone  now ;  no  one 
ever  inquires  after  her.  She  is  gone,  if  young  enough,  to 
another  situation,  again  to  attend  upon  young  ladies  in  their 
hours  of  study,  amusement,  and  illness — again  to  l>e  dismissed 
— again  forgotten.  Surely  it  is  a  high  privilege  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  youth — one  of  the  very  highest  that 
a  woman  can  enjoy ;  and  if  she  perform  her  duty,  her  services 
should  never  he  alighted  orforgotttn.  The  "  teacher"  should  rank, 
after  her  own  immediate  family,  in  the  pupil's  affections ;  or,  if 
that  cannot  be  (for  we  may  respect  those  we  do  not  love),  in  her 
esteem ;  she  should  always  be  honoured,  and  never  permitted  to 
want ;  her  importance  to  society  is  as  vital  as  the  unseen  sap  to 
tiie  blooming  tree ;  lier  situation  subordinate,  her  influence 
paramount — not  in  the  usual  coui*se  uf  influences,  but  if  we 
look  back  to  our  own  young  days,  we  shall  remember  how  much 
we  learaed  from  some  patient  teacher  tliat  directed  us  through 
after  life.  Our  astonishment  is  often  excited,  not  by  the  little 
which  governesses  know,  but  by  their  knowing  so  much.  Never- 
theless, until  some  decided  step  is  taken  by  the  legislature  to 
regulate  not  only  schools,  but  the  education  of  teachers,  there 
must  always  be  a  danger  of  their  incompetency  to  perform  at 
least  a  portion  of  all  that  is  required  of  tliem.  Still,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  what  has  been  done  for  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
education,  has  been  done  by  this  hardly-used  race.     And,  cer- 
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tainly,  Mr.  Byfield  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  what 
Emily  Dawson  had  already  accomplished,  without  tuniing  her 
over  to  one  whom  he  knew  would  try  her  to  the  uttermost. 
His  feelings  were  hardened,  and  he  was  rendered  suspicious — by 
the  past  circumstances  of  a  varied  life — of  there  being  any  good 
in  human  nature ;  his  benevolence  was  often  frozen  over ;  but 
when  it  thawed,  the  verdure  of  a  generous  nature  came  quickly 
forth. 

The  first  step  he  endeavoured  to  take  was  to  ascertain  where 
Miss  Dawson  now  was ;  but  here  he  was  baffled.  The  housemaid 
had  received  warning  from  her  mistress  the  previous  night,  in 
consequence,  she  said,  of  her  attention  to  "  the  governess ; "  and 
a  few  moments  after  Mr.  Byfield  had  spoken  to  her,  had  gone, 
as  Mrs.  Hylier  had  commanded  she  should.  The  other  servants 
pretended  to  be,  or  were,  ignorant  of  her  residence ;  and  there 
had  been  such  firmness  of  manner  in  her  falsehood,  that  Mr. 
Byfield  believed  she  had  told  the  truth.  The  natural  impetuosity 
of  his  chai-acter  was  now  directed  to  find  her  out ;  and  fancying 
she  had  gone  to  hei  old  friends,  he  posted  off^,  leaving  a  won- 
derful story  to  the  good  people  of  Kensington,  which  was  told 
in  at  least  twenty  dififerent  ways,  the  last  being  the  most  extra- 
ordinary. 

While  all  was  agitation  and  confut  ion  in  her  former  home —  . 
while  Mrs.  Hylier  reproached  Mrs.  Ryal,  and  Mrs.  Ryal  con- 
tinued to  assert  that,  despite  all,  she  knew  she  was  right — while 
Mrs.  Gresham's  soft  heart  yielded  in  all  the  weak  lovingness  of 
its  nature  to  the  conviction  that  Emily  Dawson  was  a  **  wonder 
among  governesses,"  and  Miss  Colette  Mercier  divided  her  feel- 
ings as  equally  as  possible  between  **chere  Emily,"  her  new 
parasol,  her  chere  maman,  and  a  certain  leaning  towards  a  gen- 
tleman who  always  wore  **  such  sweet  kid  gloves  " — while  the 
servants  regretted  they  had  not  been  more  civil,  and  the 
vi:iitors  that  they  had  not  been  mure  polite — Emily  Dawson, 
overpowered  by  the  weight  of  an  illness  she  had  so  long  borne 
up  against,  was  lying  utterly  incapable  of  sustained  thought  or 
action  in  the  small  back  room  of  a  tiny  house  at  Chelsea. 
Mary's  arrival  was  a  great  consolation  to  her.     She  sat  by  her 
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bedside  "  mending  up  her  things,"  and  *'  quilling  her  capR,**  as 
a  preparatory  step  to  her  "  looking  for  a  new  place."     Emily 
would  have  been  glad  had  she  talked  le&^i ;  but  as  she  never 
expected  an  answer,  and  chattered  in  a  low,  sleepy,  rippling  tone 
of  voice,  it  did  not  disturb  her  much.     She  spoke  in  what  she 
considered  would  be  the  most  consoling  manner,  showing  how 
much  better  off  Emily  was  "  than  many  a  poor  lady  governess 
she  knew  long  ago."    She  told  of  one  who,  having  lost  her 
health,  died  in  a  workhouse,  and  no  one  ever  looked  after  her ; 
of  another,  who  was  the  only  comfort  and  support  of  a  blind 
father,  who  would  sit  holding  her  hands  in  his,  running  his 
fingers  over  the  arm  worn  to  a  shadow,  listening  for  the  doctor*s 
tread,  and  turning  his  sightless  eyes  to  his  face,  as  if  trying  to 
read  an  opinion  it  gave  the  good  doctor  pain  to  pronounce.  And 
then,  how  she  did  pray  that  God  would  take  her  father  first ; 
but  the  prayer  was  not  heard,  for  she  died,  and  every  morning 
the  father  cmwled  to  the  churchyard.    ITie  little  children  would 
frequently  go  out  of  their  way  to  guide  him  to  his  daughter*s 
grave ;  and  at  last  he  died  upon  it,  without  a  complaint ;  and 
the  coroner  returned  a  vei-d let— "Died   by  the  visitation  of 
God ; "    but  she  knew   it   was  by   the  visitation   of   famine. 
"  Another  young  person  "  passed  by  them  every  morning ;  there, 
that  was  her  walk,  she  knew  it  by  the  halting,  as  she  was  lame, 
though  for  all  that,  she  got  over  many  a  mile  in  a  week.     She 
had  a  turn  for  languages,  and  taught  a  great  many  at  a  shilling 
a-lesson,  and  had  constant  employment ;  and  one  sister  instructed 
in  music,  and  another  in  dancing.     They  worked  very  hard,  and 
did  not  earn  much,  but  they  lived  happily  with  one  another,  and 
liked  it  better  than  going  out  for  good,  though  Miss  Fanny  (the 
dancer)  was  fearful  she  couldn't  teach  this  last  winter,  from  a 
wheezing  she  caught  from  damp  feet,  as  she  could  not  afford  to 
ride.     Indeed,  Mary  declared,  in  her  time  she  had  seen  much 
misery  under  a  thin  silk  gown  ;  poor  ladies  were  obliged  to  seem 
rich,  for  if  they  did  not  dress  *'  rcspectable,"  no  one  would  have 
them,  though  they  hardly  paid  them  enough  to  earn  salt.     Miss 
Dawson  was  happy,  compared  to  many  she  knew.    It  was  a  pity 
that  tradesmen  did  not  keep  their  daughters  to  the  shop  instead 
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of  giving  them  notions  above  one  thing  and  below  another. 
Making  them  governesses  half  times,  was  little  better  than 
making  them  slaves.  Miss  Dawson  ought  to  bless  her  stars; 
for  as  soon  as  her  cold  wore  away,  sheM  be  sure  of  a  good 
situation. 

And  she  would  have  talked  thus  much  longer,  had  not  her 
mother  called  her  out  to  inquire,  if  she  knew  "  what  property  the 
'  poor  lady'  had,"  as  a  doctor  ought  to  see  her ;  and  Mary,  good- 
natured  girl,  spumed  the  question,  yet  coincided  in  the  opinion, 
saying  she  was  no  expense  to  them,  for  she  neither  eat  nor 
drank ;  and  if  she  bad,  she  had  wherewith  to  pay — it  may  be 
remembered  that  Mary  did  not  particularly  adhere  to  truth — and 
that  the  doctor  had  better  come  at  once ;  she  would  go  and  fetch 
him — and  so  she  did  ;  and  when  he  heard  her  cough,  and  saw 
the  flush  upon  her  cheek,  and  her  hair  moist  with  the  dews 
of  that  English  disease  to  which  thousands  are  sacrificed,  he 
blistered  her  chest  to  relieve  her  breathing,  ordered  her  a  light 
diet,  and  particularly  recommended  Italy,  the  south  of  France, 
or  Madeira ;  and  that  to  a  governess,  with  three  pounds  five 
and  sixpence  in  her  purse,  and  no  friend  ! 

"  Oh,  I  shall  soon  be  better,  sir,"  she  said — "  very  soon.  I 
have  been  much  woi-se ;  a  few  days'  rest  and  quiet  will  quite 
set  me  up." 

"  Send  to  her  friends,*'  oaid  the  doctor  to  Mary. 

"  Lord,  sir ! "  replied  Mary,  opening  her  eyes,  "  sure  she's 
only  a  governess  I " 

Let  any  one  recal  the  sick-bed  of  a  beloved  object  suffering 
from  hectic  fever ;  how  wearing  that  everlasting  cough,  which 
only  ceases,  to  begin  again  ;  how  sad,  after  you  have  drawn  the 
curtain,  softened  the  night-lamp,  and  given  the  composing 
draught,  with  an  earaest  prayer  to  Almighty  God  that  the 
patient  may  enjoy  sleep,  how  sad  it  is  to  hear  the  hack,  hack,  of 
the  gasping  chest  breaking  up  the  fiilse  repose,  xind  then  to  know, 
by  the  movement  and  the  sigh,  that  the  poor  patient  has  turned ; 
and  though  the  pillows  are  down,  and  the  sheets  cambric,  and 
though  thoughts  and  hands  of  tenderest  love  have  smoothed 
tb.em,  and  poured  out  the  most  soothing  and  reviving  perfumes 
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— that  still,  though  there  is  little  positive  pain,  there  is  no  rest; 
and  you  are  called ;  —that  sweet  silver  voice  steals  its  melodious 
way  from  your  Ciir  to  your  heart ;  the  church  clock  has  struck 
two,  and  the  watcher's  eyes  are  heavy,  but  the  eyes  of  the 
watched  are  bright ;  aud  she  will  have  you  open  the  curtain, 
and  she  talks  of  things  to  come  in  this  world— of  the  spring 
time  and  the  summer,  and  of  when  she  shall  be  better,  and  of 
how  pleasantly  the  autumn  will  pass  at  the  sea-side ;  the  summer 
will  fly  quite  away  with  her  cough,  aud  then  she  shall  so  enjoy 
the  autumu !  And  while  she  talks,  her  thin  pure  &oe  and 
glorious  brow,  rouud  which  the  damp  air  cliugs,  rests  on  your 
bosom,  and  you  know  that  it  is  now  December ;  but  that  autumn, 
summer,  spring,  will  never  again  be  gladdened  by  that  hopeful 
voice  !  Nothing  cau  briug  her  back  the  ease  of  body  which  the 
poor  cat  enjoys  before  ttie  fire  ;  tended  as  she  is,  by  the  watchful 
love  of  a  whole  house,  she  knows  not  rest  How  much  more 
must  the  governess  have  suffered  in  that  small  room,  upon  a 
hard  bed,  shaken  by  kindly  but  rough  hands,  believing  that  if 
God  prolonged  the  life  which,  despite  our  sufferings,  we  all  cliug 
to,  it  would  be  euded — where  ]  Alas !  no  hospital  will  open  iU 
doors  to  consumption;  the  lagging,  certain,  wearing,  wasting 
complaint,  engendered  by  our  shivering  atmosphere,  of  which  so 
many  huudreds,  especially  governesses,  perish,  finds  no  public 
friend  in  charitable  England.^  But  it  was  not  only  the  wretched, 
unrelieved  weariness,  and  paiu  of  body,  Emily  suffered ;  it  was, 
that  she  had  been  hooted  forth  cliaracterlcss ;  she,  the  pure, 
high-minded,  upright,  honourable  girl,  trembled  lest  she  was 
sinking  into  her  grave  tainted  ;  that  she  would  meet  her  mother 
with  the  mark  of  shame  which  passeth  not  away  upon  her  brow. 
The  notion  haunted  her ;  the  thought  of  it  would  not  let  her 
sleep  by  night  or  by  day ;  she  said  in  the  morning  she  would  be 
better  by  the  evening,  and  in  the  evening  she  would  be  certainly 
better  in  the  morning ;  for  she  was  of  a  hopeful  spirit ;  and  her 

1  I  rejoice  to  bo  enabled  now  to  corroot  this  statement ;  there  i*  an  hospitol 
for  consumption ;  at  Old  Brompton  too ;  I  see  it  from  my  room-window  erery 
day,  and  bless  God  who  prompted  high,  though  comparatively  humble,  minds^ 
to  remove  from  our  country,  and,  for  ever,  a  deep  reproach. 
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disease — slow,  pallid,  traitor  it  is— encouraged  hope.  Several 
days  elapsed,  and  her  little  money,  despite  Mary's  exertions,  was 
nearly  gone.  With  the  high-toned  generosity  of  a  noble  mind, 
she  would  not  write  to  her  friend  of  her  distress,  for  she  knew 
she  had  not  the  means  to  relieve  her ;  and  why  should  she  make 
her  unhappy?  She  did  write,  though,  a  little  every  day,  resolv 
ing  to  send  the  letter  off  when  site  ufos  better.  The  doctor  saw 
she  grew  rapidly  worse,  more  rapidly  than  usual,  for  her  mind 
was  goading  the  disease  to  double  speed  ;  her  money  was  gone, 
though  Mary  stoutly  said  it  was  not,  and  showed  her  silver, 
which  the  girl  had  pledged  her  own  Sunday  shawl  to  obtain. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Byfield  was  driven  almost  to  madness. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  to  have  had  the  power  of  recall- 
ing his  former  harshness? — how  he  deprecated  the  bitterness 
which  made  him  change  even  his  name,  that  his  child  might 
nerer  hear  of  him  !  How  cruel  did  he  deem  what  a  little  time 
before  he  would  have  called  his  consistency !  how  did  he  mingle 
tears  with  his  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  in  positive 
agony  call  upon  his  wife  to  forgive  him  his  unforgiveness  towards 
his  child  I  He  found  no  trace  of  his  granddaughter  in  her  native 
place,  and  in  London*  he  was  bewildered  by  the  difficulties  he 
experienced  everywhere. 

Mary  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  at  Mrs.  Hylier*s,  and  had 
covered  her  retreat  with  what  she  considered  admirable  skill. 
The  abruptness  and  violence  of  Mr.  Byfield*s  manner  frustrated 
his  own  plans  i  but  fortunately,  Mrs.  Grcsham,  w  ho  had  taken 
from  the  first  a  warm  interest  in  Emily,  was  more  successful. 
She  made  inquiries  with  a  woman*s  tact,  and  at  last  communi- 
cated the  good  news,  that  she  had  traced  Miss  Dawson  to  Mary's 
house.  The  old  man  entreated  her  to  accompany  him  there,  and 
she  consented.  Mary*s  mother  bad  become  very  discontented 
at  her  lodger's  poverty,  and  mother  and  daughter  were  in  loud 
altercation  on  the  subject,  when  Mr.  Byfield,  unable  to  restrain 
his  impatience,  thundered  so  loudly  at  the  door,  as  to  bring  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  street  to  their  windows. 

"I  tell  you,  sir,  I  know  nothing  about  her.  How  should 
If  exclaimed  Mary  to  Mr.  Byfield,   who  could  only  get  his 
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stiok  through  tho  open  door,  for  she  held  it  close  with  a  con- 
siderable share  of  strength.  '*  Ifs  no  use  your  coming  in  ; 
she's  not  here ;  and  if  she  was,  what  is  it  to  you,  you  old 
sinner  ] " 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Byfield,  "  she  is  my  grandchild.  God 
help  me  !  '*  muttered  the  old  man,  as  he  leant  against  the  door- 
post ;  '^  God  help  me !  that  rough  girl  guards  her  honour  more 
carefully  than  I  did." 

"That's  impossible!"  answered  Mary.  "If  you  was  her 
grandfather,  you'd  never  have  sent  her  govemessiug  to  Miu 
Hylier,  I  know." 

"  I  am  here,  Mary,"  said  the  gentle  voice  of  Mrs.  Greshom ; 
"and  it  is  quite  true  that  Miss  Dawson  is  Mr.  Byfield's  grand- 
daughter." 

Mary  opened  the  door  with  what,  iu  the  poor,  is  deemed 
"  impertinence,"  in  the  rich  "  self-possession,"  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred ;  curtsied  them  in,  and  hoped  that  Mr.  Byfield  would 
not  think  tho  worse  of  her ;  she  was  a  poor  girl ;  and  though 
great  folks  might  live  without  a  character,  she  could  not 

Mrs.  Gresham  told  Miss  Dawson  of  her  true  position,  as  deli- 
cately and  carefully  as  it  could  be  told ;  and  accounted  for  the 
old  man's  stmngeness  by  expressing  the  desire  he  felt  to  see, 
himself,  how  she  would  bear  the  rubs  of  life.  She  thanked  God 
earnestly  for  the  disclosure.  The  old  man  knelt  by  her  bedside, 
and  called  her  "  his  child" — "  his  dear  child" — "  his  only  hope 
and  comfort  on  this  side  the  grave."  Alas !  people  who  are 
liberal  of  the  bitters  of  existence,  should  remember,  that  poison, 
even  unto  death,  may  steal  into  the  cup. 

In  a  few  hours,  Emily  was  removed  upon  luxurious  cushions  to 
the  house  of  which  she  had  become  the  honoured  misti'ess ;  even 
Mrs.  Hylier  sent  her  little  girls  to  minister  to  her  comforts ;  and 
Mary  was,  of  course,  with  her.  A  sudden  spirit  of  sisterly  love 
and  tenderness  sprang  up  amongst  those  who  had  been  accounted 
censorious  and  malevolent ;  and  the  surrouuding  maids,  wives, 
and  widows  became  animated  by  a  most  extraordinary  longing 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Miss  Dawson's  health.  They  ascer- 
tained what  Mr.  Byfield's  name  had  been,  and  that  he  had 
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changed  it  to  avoid  his  dau^ter's  recognition.  This  knowledge 
afforded  them  satiisfaetiou ;  they  did  not  even  venture  to 
censure  the  unpardonable  harshness  of  a  father  to  a  child, 
though  some  of  the  more  independent  spirits  among  them 
insinuated,  that  ''  it  was  at  least  very  strange,  and  carrying 
resentment  farther  thau  they  could  liave  done.**  Mrs.  Ryal 
was  the  only  one  who  remained  firm  to  her  first  *'  principles/ 
and  opinions. 

Every  thing  that  skill  could  suggest,  or  luxury  invent,  was 
resorted  to  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  long-neglected  girl. 
Tlie  great  ph3rsician  of  the  day  told  her  grandfather,  who  stood 
liefore  him  with  clasped  and  trembling  hands,  watchful  eyes  and 
ears,  drinking  in  his  words,  that  when  she  was  able  to  be  re- 
moved, he  would  recommend  the  south  of  Italy.  This  was  in 
her  dressing-room — a  room  hung  with  pale  pink  silk,  where  the 
softest  breeze  whispered  its  way  amid  crowded  exotics,  and  the 
very  light  of  heaven  stole  through  tinted  glass  ;  where  the  old 
man  himself  removed  his  shoes  before  he  entered,  lest  the 
smallest  noise  might  disturb  the  creature  cushioned  upon  satin, 
who,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  was  expected  to  brave  cold  winds 
and  everlasting  fatigue.  The  reaction  upon  the  grandfather's 
mind  amounted  almost  to  insanity.  The  stem,  bitter  satirist 
had  melted  into  a  fond  old  man,  who  seemed  absorbed  in  having 
once  more  something  upon  which  he  could  safely  pour  out  his 
long  pent-up  affections. 

The  physician  again  felt  her  pulse,  spoke  a  few  kindly  words, 
and  departed.  So  softly  did  Mr.  Byfield  follow  him  down  stairs, 
that  he  did  not  even  hear  his  foot-fall ;  but  he  arrested  his 
attention  when  in  the  hall,  by  pressing  his  arm.  "  Sir,  sir,"  he 
said,  in  a  trembling  tone  ;  "  in  hei*e — speak  softly — she  does  not 
like  noise.  You  said,  when  she  was  able,  we  were  to  go  to  the 
south  of  Italy.  Now,  how  soon  will  that  be  ?  We  have  had 
some  sharp  north  winds — those  keep  her  back ;  but  will  it  be 
when  the  wind  changes  1  ** 

"  Not  so  soon  as  that,  my  good  sir  ;  but  I  hope  soon — indeed 
I  hope  it — she  has  interested  me  much.  You  must  keep  her 
quiet  ^—perfect  repose^she  must  speak  as  little  as  possible ;  she 
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must  not  exert  herself  in  the  least ;  her  hmgs  have  been  OTei^ 
worked." 

"  God  forgive  me  ;  they  have,  they  have  ! " 

"  We  must  watch  the  symptoms,  aud  act  accord ingly," 

''  Certainly,  sir ;  but  you  say  this  climate  is  not  fit  for  hert" 

*'  It  is  not ;  but  she  cannot  bear  exertion  yet  Good  mornings 
my  dear  sir  ;  I  will  try  and  be  here  to-morrow  precisely  at  the 
Mime  hour." 

*'  You  do  not  trifle  with  me,  sir,  do  you  ? — raising  hope  to 
destroy  it  ?  "  inquired  the  old  man,  almost  fiercely. 

"  I  have  raised  no  hope,"  returned  the  doctor.  '*  If  she  bears 
removal,  it  must  be  to  the  south  of  Italy.*'  Mr.  Byfield  caught 
at  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  gasped  for  breath ;  at  last  he  re* 
peated,  "  If — if ;  you  said  if.     Is  there  any  doubt,  then  1 " 

The  agony  of  despair  in  the  old  man  s  face  compelled  the 
doctor  to  lay  down  his  hat ;  and  seat  himself  by  Mr.  Byfield's 
side. 

**  My  dear,  good  sir,  I  never  deceive ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
nerve  yourself  as  becomes  a  Christian.  All  things  are  possible ; 
and  everything  shall  be,  indeed  of  late  has  been,  done  to  over, 
throw  our  insidious  foe.  If  I  had  seen  her  sooner" — the  old 
man  started  as  if  an  asp  had  stung  him  ;  "  though,  indeed,  that 
might  not  have  availed  much,"  continued  the  ready  doctor;  "she 
is  young — the  summer  before  her — let  us  hope  for  the  best ; 
but,  frankly,  the  symptoms  are  against  us." 

"  But  she  said  she  was  so  much  better  this  morning  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  cause  of  exceeding  thankfulness  to  find  her  so  cheer- 
ful." 

"  And  a  good  sign,  sir  1 " 

"  The  sign  of  a  good  mind,"  replied  the  doctor,  evasively. 

Mr.  Byfield  was  gnitified  by  the  idea.  '*  And  so  she  has — an 
angers  mind,"  he  answered.  "  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  to-mor- 
row about  Italy,  sir.  I  have  worked  hard  all  my  life,  and  have 
been  a  thriving  man — more  rich  than  people  think,  sir.  I  will 
heap  gold  ui)on  that  table,  so  that  you  cannot  move  it,  if  you 
but  save  her  life." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  development  of  character  I  "  thought 
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the  physician,  as  hiR  carnage  rolled  away  ;  ''  why,  a  tithe  of  this 
care  would  have  saved  her — ay,  six  months  ago  ! " 

"  And  where  have  you  been,  dear  grandpapa!**  said  Emily,  as 
he  stole  into  her  room,  to  sit  and  look  at  her :  ''  where  have 
you  been  t " 

"  Hush  !  you  must  not  talk  !  **  he  said. 

**  Oh,  but  I  may  ;  a  little  under  my  breath.  I  used  to  be 
obliged  to  talk,  but  now  it  is  a  pleasure.  Do  let  me  mention 
what  we  spoke  of  yesterday — the  nice  alms-houses  you  said  you 
would  build  for  aged  governesses.  Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to 
see  the  first  stone  laid  !  When  shall  it  be  ? — Next  August,  on 
my  birth-day  t — Or,  come  here,  I  will  speak  very  softly,  if  you 
will  not  be  angry.  My  \yyor  mother !  She  used  to  be  so  proud 
of  her  governess-child  !  Will  you  lay  the  first  stone  on  her 
birth-day  t  Thank  you,  dear  grandpapa !  Bless  you  I  I  shall 
not  want  to  go  to  Italy  ;  that  will  cure  me  !  ** 

It  was  beautiful  to  observe,  that,  though  this  creature  loved 
life  as  a  young  bird  loves  to  poise  upon  its  feeble  wings,  she  did 
not  fear  death.  As  her  fi-ame  decayed — as  she  wasted  into 
a  shadowy  outline  of  what  all  those  who  had  known  her,  now 
declare  liad  been  so  lovely,  her  mind  became  more  buoyant — 
purer  it  could  hardly  be — though  more  ethereal,  when  her  cough 
permitted  short  snatches  of  sleep.  She  seemed  as  if,  through 
these  thin  eyelids,  she  gazed  upon  all  the  mysteries  of  an  un- 
clouded world  ;  a  perpetual  smile  parted  the  pallid  lip,  like  the 
division  of  a  lily-bud  ;  and  when  she  awoke,  it  was  to  confer 
firesh  interest  on  the  things  of  life. 

Poor  Miss  Mcrcier  would  kueel  for  hours  by  her  side,  and 
smile  and  weep  by  turns.  ''It  did  her  good,**  she  said ;  and  she 
said  rightly  ;  such  scenes  do  good — they  strike  upon  the  heart ; 
there  is  no  deception  in  them. 

"  Do  not  weep  for  me,"  said  Emily ;  "  I  shall  be  better  soon. 
Every  day  I  become  better  ;  and  if  I  could  only  make  you  feel 
the  importance  of  your  duties,  I  should  be  so  much  happier.  I 
am  changed,  though,  a  good  deal  Were  I  to  teach  again,  I 
would  try  and  interest  my  pupils  more  about  Hereafter  than  I 
did.     I  would  talk  to  them  much  more  about  the  heavens,  those 
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lightsome  heavens  where  the  just  are  made  perfect;  it  ia  so 
happy  to  think  of  their  radiance,  their  glory,  their  eternity ; 
and  to  think  of  this  beautiful  world,  iu  which  I  onoe  sorrowed 
and  laboured,  and  yet  loved  j  for  surely  it  was  created  by  God 
as  a  place  of  passage,  where  the  good  may  have  a  foretaste  of  the 
happiness  prepared  for  them  hereafter  1  ** 

She  would  talk  thus  to  all,  pouring  forth  the  very  sweetness 
of  wisdom ;  so  that  i)eople  wondered  how  she  had  gaiued  such 
knowledge.  Her  two  former  pupils  could  hardly  be  separated 
from  her ;  and  though  her  grandfather  manifested  much  impa- 
tience at  being  disturbed  from  her  side  by  any  one,  still  he  was 
so  proud  of  her  sweet  mind,  that  he  could  not  refuse  them 
admission,  but  made  up  for  disappointments  by  stealing  into  the 
room  during  the  night,  and  watching  or  praying  while  the 
heavy-eyed  nurse  slept.  Each  day  the  physician  came,  and  each 
day  the  old  gentleman  would  follow  him  outside  the  door,  and 
inquire,  as  though  the  question  were  still  new,  "  When  will  the 
time  come  ?  When  may  wo  go  to  Italy]  **  And  the  doctor  would 
reply,  with  a  kind  look,  **  Not  yet." 

To  all  beside — except  herself — it  was  evident  she  was  dying : 
it  is  almost  too  hard  a  word  to  apply  to  such  a  passing  away ;  it 
was  as  if  a  rose  dropped  leaf  by  leaf,  until  the  last  few  petals  that 
remained  trembled  on  the  stem.  She  said,  every  day,  she  was 
better — much  better :  slie  had  no  pain  now ;  and  she  should 
soon  be  able  to  drive  out  in  the  warm  sunshine.  Her  fiiend,  the 
clergyman*s  sister,  came  to  her  from  the  country.  And  the 
clergyman  himself,  he  who  had  attended  her  mother  s  death-bed, 
prayed  beside  hers.  It  might  have  been  that  the  young  man 
loved  her;  but  she  never  dteatnt  he  did — never.  She  talked 
a  great  deal  of  the  past  and  future,  and  of  what  blessings  would 
arise  from  a  higher-toned  education.  And  one  morning  in  par- 
ticular, when  the  doctor  Ci\lled,  he  reproved  her  for  wasting  her 
strength  in  words.  Again  Mr.  Byfield  followed  him  outside  the 
room,  and  the  physician  led  him  into  another  apartment^  and 
closed  the  door. 

<'  My  dear  sir/'  he  said,  **  our  dear  patient  is  very  weak 
to-day." 
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"  She  said  she  was  better,"  replied  Mr.  Byfield. 

"  She  is  not :  her  mind  is  purer,  and  higher,  and  holier  than 
ever ;  but  she  is  sinking." 

"  Not  unto  death  1 "  muttered  the  old  man. 

The  physician  turned  away ;  he  could  not  bear  to  look  upon 
the  features  of  the  old  man — "  God  bless  you,  sir ;  you  have 
a  great  consolation;  everything  has  been  done  that  could  be 
done :  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  heaven  as  she  is.  Good  morning — 
be  composed.** 

The  old  man  turned  away — he  was  alone — he  sank  into  a 
chair ;  burst  after  burst  of  tears  convulsed  his  frame.  It  was 
nearly  four  hours  before  he  could  enter  her  room  again  ;  he  saw 
she  was  greatly  changed  in  that  short  space  of  time,  and  yet  she 
hailed  him  with  her  feeble  voice^  declaring  she  was  better.  He 
motioned  Miss  Mercier,  who  had  been  with  her,  to  leave  the 
chamber.  He  took  her  hand  in  his,  gazed  earnestly  into  her 
&ce,  and  sank  upon  his  knees. 

**  It  is  not  time  for  prayer  yet,  is  it  ? — it  is  not  night  yet  ?"  she 
said.  "  But  pray,  dear  grandfather;  it  is  always  time  for  prayer." 

"  I  am  going,"  he  answered,  "  to  pray  to  you.  Listen  1  Here 
on  my  knees,  I  do  entreat  your  pardon ;  an  old  man,  whose 
harshness  deprived  you  of  your  mother — whose  harshness  has 
abridged  the  length  of  your  sweet  life.  I  did  not  intend  to  try 
you  beyond  your  strength,  but  I  ought  to  have  known  better. 
I  chained  you  with  those  hands  to  the  galley,  when  I  should 
have  given  you  freedom.  Can  you  forgive  me,  Emily?  And 
when  you  meet  your  mother,  will  you  ask  her  not  to  turn  from 
me  in  heaven  as  I  turned  from  her  on  eaith  ? " 

The  poor  girl  was  deeply  affected ;  she  threw  herself  feebly 
forward,  and  clasped  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  pressed  her 
cheek  to  his.  She  poured  forgiveness  and  blessings  on  his  white 
head,  and  fondly  pushed  back  the  silver  hair  from  his  brow.  He 
replaced  her  on  her  pillows,  but  the  exertion  had  shaken  the 
sand  in  the  glass  of  life  :  it  was  passing  rapidly. 

"  You  will  be  kind  to  those  I  love,"  she  said,  "  and  truly  for- 
give those  who  were  harsh  to  me  ;  and  you  will  be  very  good  to 
poor  Mary  :  and — oh,  heavenly  Father,  receive  my  spirit !" 
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XliBBO  were  her  last  worda.  The  old  mui,  frantio  with  grief, 
despatched  the  uurae,  vhu  had  just  eotered  the  room,  for  hdp ; 
Slid  when  she  returned,  the  dead  fnca  of  his  graudohild  wob 
resting  on  his  bi-enet ;  and  he  held  up  his  finger,  uid  nid, 
"  Hush  I  hush  ! "  as  though  she  slept,  which  he  believed  sh«  did ; 
aud  all  uigbt  long  he  remained  in  the  same  position,  murmaring 
ever^  now  and  then,  as  if  soothing  a  slumbering  in&nt. 

The  old  man  is  still  living,  but  his  mind  ii  gone;  and  hia 
heart  is  iu  her  grave, — which  he  peniafai  in  during  ma  dug 
by  his  hands. 


GRACE  HUNTLEY. 


'$(Ti  ^  *'"  '^"  '>^'  Grace,"  wid  a  pnle,  doUcate-looking 
youug  woman  to  her  husband,  as  aha  raised  the 
white  flannel  huod,  tlint  he  might  gazo  upon  the 
features  of  their  new-born  l)al>o.  "  Abel,  I  never 
expected  to  be  the  mother  of  a  living  child  ;  but  God  has  been 
merciful ;  so  we  will  give  to  her  the  gentle  name  of  Grace  ;  and, 
dearest,  let  us  pray  that,  in  all  the  tioubles  and  trials  of  life,  net 
the  name  morely,  but  the  spirit  may  dwell  with  her  !" 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  afterwards  thnt  the  grave  closed  over 
the  fair  young  mother ;  but  the  blesHing  wherewith  she  hod  < 
bleaaed  her  child  had  been  heard  and  registered  in  heaven. 


"  Tou  are  not  angry  with  me,  dear  &ther — not  tmgrj  with 
your  poor  Grace — aud  you  will  forgive  Joseph  Huntley !  0  ! " 
added  the  girl  playfully,  "  ir  we  youngsters  could  but  get  your 
wisdom,  without  your  wrinkles,  witat  wonderful  creatures  we 
should  be  !  " 

"  My  child,  my  child  I  age  will  bring  wrinkles,  as  autumn 
brings  withered  leaver  ;  yet  wisdom  doth  not  alwujB  come  with 
years.     BuCour  heaxta  do  not  grow  old,  girl ;  bo  1  forgive youl" 

"  And  Joseph  too,  fitther ! " 

The  sohoolmaater  (for  suoh  was  his  calling)  hIiuoIc  bia 
"  Of  air  the  youths  it  haa  been  my  foi-tune  t«  limtniot,  I 
met  with  so  wilful  a  boy  as  Joseph  Huntley." 

"  He  is  not  a  boy  now,  fiithcr  ;  you  forget  he  is  new  out  of  ^ 
time." 

"So  much  the  worse.  His  master,  worthy  Matthew  Gi 
shaw,  tells  me  he  spoils  more  mahogany  than  any  apjireiitice  tht 
ever  entered  hie  house  ;  aud  you  know,  Orace,  the  de&k  he  made 
as  a  present  for  me  last  Christmas,  tumbled  to  pie^s  the  second 
time  T  leant  upon  it." 

"  Dear  father,  you  lean  your  elbows  to  heavily  I  But  Joseph 
has  made  yon  sucli  a  [iretty  ruler  of  uherry-tree  wood  ! " 

"  I  believe  he  is  a  kitidhearted  fellow;  but,  dear  Grace,  a  kind 
heart  alone  will  not  insure  pi-oaperity;  tliere  must  be  forethought, 
and  industry,  aud  discretion.  Aud  truth  to  say,  I  fear  your 
heart  is  too  much  set  upon  this  same  Joseph  Huntley.  What- 
ever he  does,  you  view  in  one  ligiit  and  I  in  another.  I  would 
not  judge  harshly,  my  I'.eor  child ;  jet  do  I  wiiih  it  had  pleased 
God  your  mother  liod  Uved  :  it  ia  no  easy  thiug  for  a  nun  tu 
bring  up  a  daughter,  and  make  her  ieiirued  iu  woman's  craft,  and 
other  nkntters  meet  for  her  to  understand.  A  pains-taking 
schoolmaster,  like  myself,  has  but  small  opportunity  of  outtivat- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  female  Hcutiment  \  yet  have  I  not  been  a  bad 
father,  for  uever  did  1  harbour  the  thought  of  giving  a  second 
mother  dominion  over  you;  aud,  albeit  you  are  nut  skilled  iu 
the  arts  of  cross-stitch,  back-stitch,  or  Quaker's  hem,  which  our 
good  neighbour  Mrs.  Craddock  so  exceedingly  laments,  yet  is  our 
bouse  clean  and  well-ordered  —  tind  few  girls  comprehend  better  the 
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Gnt  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  oan  write  a  fairer  hand,  than  my  - 
own  Gruce."  The  simple-minded  man  looked  upou  his  darliog 
child  for  a  few  momenta,  while  a  feeliug  of  pride  irradiated  his 
oouutenanoe  ;  a  cbauge,  however,  soon  jiassed  over  it,  a  change 
striking,  yet  not  uncommon — a  change  from  pride  to  piety ;  his 
eye  moistened,  and  liis  voioe  faltered,  as,  laying  liis  hand  upon 
the  beautiful  head  of  his  only  one,  he  continued :  "  And  when  I 
Mn  luiil  ill  Miy  grave,  Urace,  you  will  remember  that  your  poor 
old  father  taught  you  more  than  more  writing  and  ciphering ; 
yuu  will  reiiiomber  our  quiet  evenings,  when  you  sat  upon  thia 
footatool,  aud  we  conversed  together  on  the  piety  of  the  Danish 
Canute,  who  showed  unto  his  courtiera  the  vanity  of  earthly 

kndeor  by  a  very  Btm[)le  expedient ; — ^ou  the  dignity  and  purity 
Enpliaii  Alfred,  whose  virtues  were  so  happily  tempered, 

justly  blended,  that  each  ^jrevented  the  other  from  exceeding 
its  proper  bounds ;— or  on  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Cornelia,  who 
T^udfld  lier  noble  children  as  the  richest  jewels  a  matron  could 
[I  I  111  III  You  will  also  call  to  mind  passages  of  our  sublime 
IfiHoD,  vrtiioh  yon  learned  aa  a  recreation  from  graver  studies ; 
bat^  above  all,  my  child  will  bear  in  her  memory  our  holy  aud 
•imple  Sabbath  enjoyments — the  free,  unfettered  day,  rightly 
i^ipmnated  only  by  those  who  toil  wearily  through  the  week — 
the  dear  breeiy  morning— the  early  prayer — the  walk  to  the 
village  dinroh — the  evening  sacrifice  in  our  own  cottage.  Ah  1 
I  could  never  read  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  or  the 
sweet  reply  of  Ruth  to  her  mother,  without  weep  ng  ;  aud  you, 
too,  Graoe, — chii  yon  ever  forget  the  parable  of  the  five  wise 
Tirginal  How  often  have  I  pmyed  that  the  Loi-d,  when  He 
came,  might  find  uj  watching !  Aud  surely  ray  prayers  were 
heard,  for  you  ai-e  o  good  girl,  Grace— although  something  wilful 
in  the  matter  of  Joseph  Huntley,  who,  by  the  way,  I  see  coming 
over  the  meadow.     Perhaps  ho  can  meud  my  desk." 

"  Theu  you  forgive  him,  father  1 " 

"  Foi^ive  him  1 — why,  yes ;  for,  to  own  the  trutli,  [  forget 
what  it  was  I  was  angry  about !     Do  you  remember  I" 

'*  Oh  I  never  mind,  dear  father,  uever  mind  I  "  and  Grace 
kissed  her  &ther  affectionately,  but  too  well  pleased  that  his 
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memory  was  somewhat,  and  not  unfrequentlj,  treacherous  con- 
cerning late  events. 

It  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  far  happier  for 
Gmce  had  her  motlier  lived.  Abel  had  spoken  truly  in  saying 
he  had  but  small  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  what 
he  called  '*  female  sentiment ;"  and  though  he  formed  hia  daugh- 
ter's mind  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  yet  he  formed,  or  rather 
directed  it,  so  as  to  draw  forth  the  higher  and  nobler  &cultie8» 
while  those  that  are  called  into  action  by  the  every-day  and 
homely  occurrences  of  life  were,  comparatively,  neglected.  It  was 
fortunate  for  Grace  that  she  was  wholly  exempt  from  those  small 
vanities  which  so  often  obtain  dominion  over  females  who  aoquire 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  information.  But  she  was  preserved 
by  the  halo  and  protection  of  pure  and  self-denying  religious  im- 
pressions. There  are  tliose  whose  apparent  belief  emanates  from 
circumstances — the  seed  is  scattered  by  the  way-side,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  may  pick  or  uproot  it.  But  the  religion  of  the 
schoolmasters  daughter  was  not  of  this  kind.  The  seed  had 
been  sown  in  good  ground,  and  its  fruit  was  peace,  hope,  love, 
and  a  tender  caring  for  others — the  only  unquestionable  proof 
of  true  charity.  She  was,  as  her  father  has  said,  wilful  in  the 
matter  of  Joseph  Huntley,  and  it  was  as  regarded  him  that 
a  mothers  watchfulness  was  more  especially  needed.  That  the 
old  man  was  dissatisfied  with  the  person  on  whom  her  affections 
had  been  placed  was  evident,  since  observations  such  as  thoee  I 
have  recorded  were  of  frequent  occuiTence  ;  yet  parent  and  child 
differed  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  actions  of  the  lover : 
and  no  wonder.  Acquainted  with  the  schoolmasters  abstracted 
and  peculiar  habits,  young  Huntley  was  less  Ciireful  before  him 
tlian  before  Grace.  Now,  a  mother  would  have  had  sufficient 
skill,  had  she  perceived  his  evil  propensities,  to  exhibit  them 
palpably  in  the  presence  of  her  daughter ;  well  knowing  that 
railing  at  faults  tlie  existence  of  which  is  not  credited,  is  the  sure 
way  to  confirm  affection  in  a  youthful  bosom  -  the  generous 
mind  being  always  roused  at  the  bare  idea  of  injustice.  But 
worthy  Abel  Darley  had  no  notion  of  such  management ;  he 
satisfied  his  conscience  by  frequent  allusions  to  Joseph's  fiaults^ 
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and  then,  imagining  he  had  been  too  severe,  he  would,  in  nearly 
the  same  breath,  lavish  praises  on  his  virtues. 

As  the  lover  entered  the  schoolma8ter*s  cottage,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  his  manly  form  and  excellent  carriage.  Con- 
siderably above  the  middle  height,  his  head  well  placed,  and  his 
finely-developed  features  set  off  to  every  possible  advantage  by 
a  scrupulous  attention  to  neat  and  even  gentlemanly  attire, 
Joseph  Huntley  might  well  have  been  pronounced  the  handsomest 
youth  in  the  village  of  Craythorpe.  When  he  took  off  his  hat, 
however,  there  was  invariably  mingled  with  admiration  a  feeling 
for  which  it  was  difficult  to  account.  Those  skilled  in  physiog- 
nomy would  have  observed  that  his  forehead  was  too  low,  and 
that  a  peculiar  contraction  of  the  brows  denoted  the  vicinity  of 
stormy  passions ;  the  mouth  was  mean  in  expression,  but  as  it 
usually  extended  into  a  smile,  discovering  even  and  beautiful 
teeth,  the  defect  escaped  general  notice ;  and  Joseph  Huntley 
was  accounted,  as  I  have  said,  the  handsomest  youth  in  the  retired 
village  of  Craythorpe.  What  he  was  in  reality,  actions  will  tell 
better  than  words ;  but  my  readers  must  permit  me  to  remind 
them  that,  in  books  as  well  as  in  actual  life,  it  takes  time  for 
character  to  unfold  itself. 

About  fifteen  months  after  Abel  Darley  fiad  complained  of 
Joseph  Huntley*s  bad  workmanship  and  careless  habits,  his  zeal 
for  his  daughter's  Iiappiness  triumphed  over  his  fears,  and  he 
gave  all  that  he  valued  upon  earth  into  the  keeping  of  one  she 
loved,  **  not  wisely,  but  too  well." 

The  fiither  shuddered  involuntarily,  and  turned  pale,  as  he 
presented  her  hand  to  the  gay  bridegroom  ;  and  all  present  were 
dismayed  by  an  oversight  of  the  sexton,  who  opened  the  prayer- 
book  at  the  funeral,  instead  of  the  wedding,  service.  The  clergy- 
man had  absolutely  read  the  first  few  words  before  the  error  was 
discovered.  Old  women  grouped  in  the  churchyard  to  talk  over 
the  unlucky  omen  ;  and  the  bride's  companions  blessed  her  with 
a  tearful  earnestness,  rarely  to  be  seen  among  the  youthful  at 
a  rustic  wedding. 

Alas!  for  the  loneliness  of  the  father's  hearth,  when  it  is 
deserted  by  a  beloved,  an  only  child !     Often  did  Abel  Darley 
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lift  his  eyes  from  the  Bible,  whereon  (perhaps  for  the  first  time 
since  his  fire-side  was  first  left  desolate)  he  looked  without 
receiving  instruction — often  did  he  raise  them  from  the  sacred 
page,  and  gaze  upon  the  long  candle,  wondering  why  it  waxed 
dim — and  then,  remembering  that  the  hand  which  trimmed  it 
was  away,  and  another^s,  sigh  heavily,  and  pore  again  over  the 
book,  without,  however,  brightening  the  light,  or  calling  to  the 
little  serving-maiden  to  do  so  for  him  ; — then,  when  the  clock 
chimed  ten,  he  read  aloud  as  usual  the  evening  prayer,  and  com- 
menced the  simple  hymn  that  consecrates  the  name  of  Ken 
more  than  the  mitre  which  crowned  his  brows.  He  had  taught 
Grace,  when  a  child,  to  sing  with  him,  alternately,  a  Terse  of 
this  gentle  strain  ;  and  when  he  finished  the  line — 


« 


Beneath  thine  own  nl  mighty  wmfc**" 


he  paused  for  a  few  moments,  expecting  to  hear  her  voice,  so 
low,  so  soft,  so  like  the  murmuring  music  of  a  young  bird's 
warblings  before  it  knows  its  own  power  of  song ;  then,  as  if  the 
truth  came  suddenly  upon  him,  that  her  melody  had  gone  to 
deliglit  another's  dwelling,  the  old  man  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and,  covering  his  fiice  with  his  hands,  wept  long  and 
bitterly,  even  to  the  solitary  hour  of  one,  when,  like  a  troubled 
child,  he  retired  to  his  bed,  and  sobl)ed  and  slumbered  until 
mom. 

**  Grace,  what  are  you  in  such  a  bustle  about  1 "  inquired  her 
husband,  as  she  busied  herself  with  more  than  usual  diligence 
to  set  all  things  in  order  in  their  clean  and  cheerful-looking 
cottage. 

Grace  silently  pointed  to  the  watch  that  hung  over  the 
cliimney-piece. 

**  Well,"  replied  he,  "and  what  theni  I  see  it  is  rather  late; 
but  this  is  Sunday,  and  we  who  work  must  have  a  holiday 
sometimes." 

"  And  so  we  should,  Joseph.     But  do  you  not  hear — ^ 

"  What  ? " 

«  The  church-bell  1 " 

*'  Well  1  " 
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**  Gome  then,  dearest,  and  make  haste,  or  we  shall  be  late,  and 
that  will  not  be  right." 

''Then,  I  suppose,  it  will  be  wrong.  But  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  go  to  church  to-day.*' 

''My  dear,  are  you  illf"  inquired  his  wife,  looking  affec- 
tionately in  his  face. 

"  Never  was  better ;  but  I  don't  feel  inclined — is  that  so  very 
extraordinary  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Joseph  !  you  will  surely  not  stay  from  church  ! — what 
would  the  clergyman  think  1 — what  would  my  father  say  f  You 
will  not  suffer  me  to  walk  all  through  the  lanes  by  myself,  dear 
Joseph ! " 

''  But  you  are  not  obliged  to  go.  It  is  very  proper  to  attend 
church ;  but  to  tramp  such  a  distance  through  all  weathers  ! — 
why  it  rained  almost  the  whole  night  I " 

"  It  is  beautiful  now ;  the  air  is  so  clear,  and  the  birds  are 
singing  so  gaily  !     0,  do  come  I " 

**  I  will  not ;  so  do  not  tease  me ;  I  must  take  a  long  walk 
after  dinner." 

''  Dear  Joseph,*'  she  continued,  kissing  him,  though  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  ** and  must  I,  indeed,  go  by  myself?" 

"  If  you  go,  you  must  most  certainly,"  he  replied,  returning 
her  caress  at  the  same  time  with  all  his  usual  affection. 

It  was  the  first  solitary  walk  she  had  taken  during  the  last 
seven  months — since  her  marriage,  in  fact;  and  she  thought 
that,  considering  her  situation,  it  was  rather  unkind  of  Joseph  to 
permit  her  to  go  alone. 

Almost  every  tree — certainly  every  stile  she  pcissed-was 
hallowed  by  some  remembrance  connected  with  the  playmate  of 
her  childhood  —the  lover  of  her  early  youth — the  husband  of  hei 
affections.  When  she  looked  on  the  dew  dancing  amid  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  field-spider's  web — when  the  joyous 
whistle  of  the  gay  blackbird  broke  upon  her  ear — gazing  silently 
on  all  that  was  really  fresh  and  beautiful  in  nature — she  felt 
that,  instead  of  warming,  it  fell  chillily  upon  her  heart  And 
yet  all  was  as  usual — the  bright  sun,  and  the  smiling  land- 
itcape.      Why,  then,  was  she  less  cheerful  ?     She  was  alone } 
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No  one  she  loved  was  bj  her  side,  to  whom  to  say,  "How 
beautiful ! " 

The  knowledge,  the  painful  knowledge,  which  this,  and  a  few 
other  similar  circumstances,  conveyed  to  Grace,  as  to  the  real 
state  of  her  husband^s  religious  sentiments,  made  her  a  wiser  but 
a  sadder  woman.  Conscious  that  he  had  deceived  her  in  one 
instance,  she  dreaded  to  ask  hei'self  if  the  deception  extended  also 
to  minor  matters.  He  no  longer  deemed  it  necessary  to  keep  up 
even  appearances,  and  not  unfrequently  jested  at  the  simplicity 
of  his  wife^s  once  believing  him  "  a  saint  f  although,  when  she 
first  became  a  mother,  he  seemed  pleased  and  amused  with  the 
infant,  and  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  touched  by  the  earnest 
prayers  and  supplications  she  poured  forth,  that  the  child  might 
be  blessed,  and  become  worthy  of  the  name  and  calling  of  a 
Christian. 

Had  Grace  made  a  parade  of  her  feelings,  her  husband,  judging 
from  his  own,  might  have  doubted  their  sincerity  ;  but  he  only 
heard  them  when  she  thought  him  hushed  in  sleep.  At  the 
midnight  watch,  when  she  trimmed  her  lamp,  and  looked  into 
the  peaceful  face  of  her  little  one,  so  tranquil  in  its  slumbers^ 
then  her  prayers  were  not  loud,  but  deep ;  for  a  tender  mother's 
hopes,  as  she  gazes  on  her  child,  are  ever  mingled  with  fears — 
fears  which  nothing  can  dispel,  except  a  true  and  perfect  trusi- 
ftilness  in  the  all-watchful  care  of  a  benevolent  God.  It  may  be 
that,  as  with  the  woman  in  Scripture,  her  first  entreaties  have 
been  unanswered  ;  yet  is  she  not  weary  ;  her  voice  neither  falters 
nor  fails ;  the  heart  is  still  petitioning,  and  the  pious  mother's 
prayer  floats  upwards — on,  on,  from  sphere  to  sphere — until  it 
reaches  the  throne  of  the  Great  Omnipotent,  whose  dearest 
attribute  is  mercy ! 

I  have  said  that  his  wife's  maternal  tenderness  affected  a  heart 
which  e very-day  occurrences  continued  to  steep  more  deeply  in 
hardness  and  sin  ;  for  the  progress  from  idleness  to  comparative 
3rant,  from  want  to  vice,  whether  slow  or  not,  is  sure ;  and  even 
a  disinclination  to  employment,  where  there  is  nothing  but 
industry  to  look  to  for  support,  is  in  itself  a  crime  that  heralds 
the  approach  of  crimes  more  consuming.     So  that,  when  the 
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momentary  excitement  to  good  feeling  was  past,  Joseph  Huntley 
relaxed  into  a  cold  indifference  towards  those  whom  it  was  his 
duty  to  cherish. 

The  rapidity  with  which  love  may  glide  from  the  heart  of 
a  man  is  a  moral  phenomenon  for  which  it  would  puzzle  philoso- 
phers to  account.  The  brief  space  of  a  few  months  not  unfre- 
quently  converts  the  devoted  into  the  unkind,  or — ^to  a  delicate 
mind,  still  worse — the  neglectful,  husband.  Grace  knew  that 
Joeeph*s  circumstances,  when  they  married,  were  prosperous; 
but  very  soon  after  she  was  made  a  wife,  a  change  came  over  all 
things — gradually  it  came,  as  a  small  cloud  increases  to  an  over- 
whelming tempest.  In  his  business  young  Huntley  might  have 
been  distinguished ;  but  the  orders  he  received  were  slighted  for 
the  boon  companions  of  the  village  ale-house ;  and  debts  accu- 
mulated, which  there  was  no  money  to  pay. 

''What  sort  of  bread  do  you  call  this?*'  inquired  Joseph, 
somewhat  sulkily,  of  her  who  had  prepared  a  homely  cake,  and 
baked  it  over  the  ashes,  for  his  supper. 

'*  It  is  nice  wholesome  food,  Joseph,  for  I  made  it  myself. 
Tou  used  to  like  my  cakes." 

*'  But  the  flour  is  coarse." 

Grace  did  not  reply. 

''  Did  you  hear  me  say  the  flour  isiooarse  ?  ** 

''  It  is  not  as  fine  as  usual,  for  I  brought  it  from  my  father's 
—  he  gave  me  some ;  and — and — '* 

**  And  what,  Grace  ] — women  are  seldom  slow  of  speech." 

*'  The  baker,  love,  has  asked  so  often  for  his  bill,  that,  as  you 
told  me  I  should  have  money  to-morrow  to  pay  him,  I  did  not 
like  to  get  anything  more  till  then." 

"Tell  him  to-morrow  that  I  canuct  pay  him  for  a  month; 
and  manage,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  properly  boulted  flour  to 
make  your  cakes.     This  eats  like  saw-dust." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Joseph !  I  really  cannot  put  the  man  off. 
I  promised  faithfully,  as  you  told  me.  I  will  work  night  and 
day,  Joseph — I  will  do  anything  you  desire ;  but  do  not  make 
me  the  instrument  of  fedsehood — indeed,  indeed,  it  will  break 
my  heart  1 " 
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Her  husband  looked  for  a  mument  into  her  face ;  but  his 
couutenaoce  expressed  no  sympathy  with  her  honest  feelings. 

"  Grace,  you  are  a  fool !  What  does  a  little  longer  credit 
signify  to  such  a  nmn  as  Meal  bag  1  Or — ^hai'k  ye,  Grace — what 
does  it  matter  if,  like  my  betters,  I,  one  of  these  days,  give  leg- 
bail  for  my  debts,  or  sleep  three  months  in  a  well-guarded  house, 
commonly  called  a  gaol  1 " 

The  colour  faded  from  the  young  woman  s  countenance  as  she 
returned  her  husband's  gaze ;  another  moment,  and  the  warm 
red  blood  rushed  back  to  her  cheek,  and  her  fine  eyes  brightened 
with  an  expression  that  his  could  not  encounter. 

**  What  1  **  she  exclaimed,  vehemently,  "  turn  rogue,  Joseph  I 
— be  pointed  at  as  a  dishonest  tradesman ! — cheat  those  who 
labour  for  their  food.  If  anything  has  occurred,  not  brought  on 
by  your  own  carelessness— do  not  frown,  I  did  not  mean  that — 
if  anything  has  happened,  no  matter  how  it  has  been  brought 
on,  to  prevent  your  paying,  and  that  soon,  take  all — take  every- 
thing— the  bed  from  under  us — the  gown  I  wear — all,  all  I  have 
in  the  world  ; — sell,  and  pay — pay  to  the  last  farthing. — I  can 
work  I  Oh,  yes !  I  could  beg — starve  ! — but  I  could  not  bear 
any  one  to  call  you  rogue ! — or  our  child,  Joseph — our  dear, 
dear  child — a  dishonest  man  s  son  ! "  She  clasped  her  boy  to 
her  bosom ;  and  then,  again  looking  on  her  husband,  threw 
herself  into  his  arms,  and  pressing  her  cheek,  moist  with  tears, 
to  his,  murmured,  "  But  you  did  not  mean  it,  Joseph — you 
could  not  mean  it — you  never  could  mean  tliat  I  You  only  said 
it  to  tease,  to  try  mo  ;  but  it  was  very  cmel  of  you  I  Just  say 
you  did  not  mean  it." 

"  What  a  fuss  about  a  simple  word  I  Why,  girl,  you  are  more 
silly  than  I  took  you  for  I  Mean  it ! — no,  no  1  But,  Grace, 
you  need  not  have  turned  so  suddenly  on  me,  even  if  I  did 
mean  it.  I  have  heard  of  women  who  would  bear  much  more 
for  their  husband's  good  than  that." 

'*  For  your  good,  Joseph  ! "  she  replied  passionately  :  "  0,  yea ! 
for  your  good  I  would  bear  anything ;  but  it  could  never  be  for 
your  good  to  have  your  name  joined  by  dishonesty  to  dishonour. 
Say  you  did  not  mean  it,  and  I  will  believe  you — but  juat  say  it 
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again,  Joseph — just  once  more !  Thank  you.  And  now/'  she 
added,  drawing  a  heavy  breath,  and  rising  from  his  bosom,  "  my 
heart  is  lighter — and — may  I  go  on  I " 

«  Yes." 

"  You  will  pay  the  baker  to-morrow  ?  " 

**  I  cannot  The  money  I  intended  for  him  I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  elsewhere." 

"  What,  to  the  man  who  sold  you  the  mahogany  I " 

**  Yes,  and  for  other  little  matters  ;  so,  dear,  you  must  put  oft 
the  baker,  you  see. — Why,  my  little  Abel  cannot  eat  this  bread  1 
— One  of  your  sweet  smiles  will  put  him  off ;— or  else  you  must 
borrow  the  money  from  your  father." 

"  I  cannot  do  either,*'  she  replied,  shaking  her  head  mourn- 
fully. ''  I  promised  the  baker ;  and  my  poor  father  has  no 
money,  except  a  small  sum  laid  by  to  purchase  a  new  great-coat 
and  some  flannel,  for  winter :  perhaps  you  could  not  repay  him 
before  that  season  came.  But,  Joseph,  listen — my  silk  cloak — 
what  do  I  want  with  such  finery  ?  The  glazier^s  wife  said  she 
would  give  two  pounds  for  a  cloak  of  the  kind ;  so  let  her  have 
it  I  hope  you  will  like  me  as  well  in  a  tenpenny  print,  parti- 
cularly when  you  see  that  I  have  kept  my  word." 

There  is  something  so  commanding,  so  holy,  in  virtue,  that, 
though  the  wicked  may  not  imitate,  they  cannot  withliold  from 
it  their  admiration.  As  Huntley  looked  upon  his  wife,  he  thought 
she  had  never  appeared  so  lovely.  Some  of  the  affection  of 
earlier  and  purer  years  returned  warmly  to  his  heart;  and,  as  he 
kissed  her,  words  of  happier  import  broke  from  his  lips — "  God 
h\ei&  you,  Grace  !  I  am  a  sad  scoundrel,  and  that*s  the  truth." 

Years  rolled  into  eternity  ;  the  million,  indeed,  heeded  not 
their  passing,  but  Grace  Huntley  had  recorded  them  with  teara. 
Meanwhile  her  husband  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in  vice ;  yet  the 
misery  that  followed  schooled  her  still  more  in  the  ways  of 
virtue.  **  They  are  bitter,"  she  would  say,  *'  but  perhaps  they 
are  useful  lessons."  It  was  sad  indeed  to  know  that  the  hearts 
which  once  were  united  had  severed^-and  severed — and  severed, 
until,  as  with  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  in  the  parable,  "  there 
was  a  great  gulf"  between  them.     At  first  distrust,  next  cold- 
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ness,  then  reproaches,  ended  iu — but  no  !  they  did  not  hate  each 
other ;  she  could  not  hate  him  who  had  received  her  early  and 
only  love — the  man  to  whom,  at  God's  altar,  she  had  sworn  duty 
and  affection.  The  heai-t  she  had  ti-usted  she  would  have  given 
worlds  to  recall  to  virtue;  and  the  voice  which  now  seldom 
spoke  but  to  blaspheme,  how  she  prayed  that  it  might  again  be 
restored  to  the  music  of  former  years — the  harmony  of  kindness 
and  sweet  communion  1  She  could  not  hate  him ;  and  he,  base 
and  hardened  as  he  was,  could  not  hate  her. 

In  less  than  eight  years  after  their  marriage,  her  little  family 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  her  for  support  The  workshop, 
filled  with  implements  and  materials  for  labour,  had  passed  into 
other  hands ;  and  the  pretty  cottage,  with  its  little  flower-garden, 
was  tenanted  by  a  more  industrious  master.  For  months  to- 
gether, Joseph  used  to  absent  himself  from  home,  under  the 
pretext  of  seeking  employment.  So  ruined  was  his  reputation, 
that  no  one  in  his  own  neighbourhood  would  entrust  him  with 
work ;  and  he  was  but  too  willing  to  follow  the  wandering  bent 
of  his  disordered  mind.  How  he  was  really  occupied  during 
these  excursions  was  a  profound  secret  even  to  his  wife.  Some- 
times he  returned  well  dressed,  and  with  plenty  of  money,  which 
he  would  lavish  foolishly,  iu  sudden  fits  of  affection,  upon  his 
children.  On  other  occasions,  he  appeared  with  hardly  sufficient 
clothes  to  cover  him — poor,  aud  suffering  bodily  and  mental 
misery.  Then,  when  from  her  earnings  he  was  provided  and  fed, 
he  would  again  go  forth,  and  neither  be  seen  nor  heard  of  for 
many  months. 

When  chid  by  her  neighbours  for  the  kindness  with  which  she 
treated  this  reckless  spendthrift,  she  would  reply  calmly,  "  He  is 
pay  husband — the  father  of  my  children ;  and,  as  such,  can  I  see 
liim  want  1  *' 

From  the  very  day  she  had  part#d  with  her  firet  portion  of  ^ 
dress  to  pay  tliO  baker's  bill,  she  had  toiled  unceasingly  with 
her  own  hands  for  the  benefit  of  her  family.  Mrs.  Craddock 
could  no  longer  say  that  she  was  unskilled  in  woman's  craft ;  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  in  a  little  time  she  was  the  most  ex- 
quisite needlewoman  iu  the  neighbourhood.  Nothing  came  amiss 
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in  the  way  of  labour.  Long  before  daylight  she  was  busied  with 
her  housewifery  ~  the  earliest  smoke  of  the  village  was  from  the 
chimney  of  her  neat,  though  plain  aud  scantily-furnished  cot- 
tage ;  and  so  punctual  was  she  in  her  engagements,  that  "  As 
true  as  Grace  Huntley"  became  a  proverb  in  Craythorpe. 
Humble  yet  exalted  distinction  ! — one  that  all  desire — se  few 
deserve ! 

With  increasing  years,  the  mmd  of  Abel  Darley  became  more 
and  more  absent ;  nevertheless,  though  decidedly  opposed  to  all 
modem  innovations,  (whenever,  indeed,  he  could  be  made  to 
consider  the  import  of  such  things,)  he  still  continued  to  peiform 
his  duty  of  instructing  his  pupils  on  the  approved  old  plan — 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  birch  rod  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  lesson- 
book  in  the  left.  Yet  was  the  schoolmaster  not  prone  to  chastise- 
ment, retaining  the  birch  rather  as  an  emblem  of  authority  than 
for  use.  He  had  a  ferule  for  big  boys, — a  foolVcap  for  little 
ones ;  and  lavished  even  more,  if  possible,  than  the  indulgence 
usually  bestowed  by  grandpapas  on  their  grandchildren,  upon 
**  the  child  Abel,**  as  he  was  wont  to  call  his  daughter's  eldest 
son,  who  greatly  resembled  his  father,  not  only  in  person,  but  in 
mind.  The  anxiety  this  resemblance  caused  his  mother  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  The  small  cottage,  which,  when 
Abel  was  about  twelve  years  old,  sufficed  for  her  dwelling,  was 
nearly  at  the  comer  of  the  village  churchyard,  and  about  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  her  father's  school-house.  A  small,  green 
lane,  that  skirted  the  village,  led  by  her  door;  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  the  merry,  light-hearted  boys,  full  of  childish  glee,  passing 
along  that  shady  path,  after  they  had  laid  down  their  books,  and 
given  their  whole  anxieties  to  healthful  pla}'. 

Her  second  son  was  a  delicate  and  sickly  child ;  but  her  girl — 
her  Josephine,  as  she  was  named  at  her  father's  request,  was  the 
miniature  resemblance  of- the  still  beautiful  mother.  Often  had 
she  watched,  till  her  eyes  became  dim,  and  her  heart  swelled 
almost  to  bursting  within  her  bosom,  as  her  eldest-bom  led  his 
little  sister  by  the  hand  on  his  return  from  school — now  chasing, 
to  give  her  pleasure,  the  gay  butterfly — then  hanging  from  the 
branches  of  the  sweet  hawthorn  or  golden  laburnum  that  fringed 
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the  roady  to  gather  for  her  the  earliest  and  sweetOBt  flowers. 
"They  are  so  like  us!**  she  would  think,  — '* so  like  what  we 
were !  How  well  I  cau  remember  his  father  at  his  age,  when 
first  he  came  to  the  school,  and  used  to  watch  over  and  play  with 
me,  as  Abel  does  with  Josephine  1'* 

The  increasing  wilfulness  and  restlessness  of  young  Abel's  dis- 
position supplied  additional  causes  of  sorrow  to  his  anxious 
mother.  If  anything  could  reconcile  her  to  her  husband's 
absence,  it  was  the  consciousness  that,  were  he  living  with  them, 
his  bad  example  would  operate  but  too  powerfully  on  their  eldest 
son.  Yet  one  better  "  taught'*  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  the 
rules  of  modern  education,  might  have  envied  Grace  Huntley  the 
skill  she  manifested  in  the  management  of  her  children. 


"  Had  hU  mother  so  tutored  her  son,  Joseph  Huntley  would 
have  been  a  different  sort  of  person,"  said  the  parish  rector,  Mr. 
Glasscott,  one  Sunday  evening,  to  his  wife,  after  young  Abel  had 
undergone  a  long  examination,  not  only  in  the  Church  Catechism, 
but  on  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

"  True,  my  dear,"  replied  his  lady ;  "  but  there  are  few 
mothers  like  Grace  Huntley,  teaching  and  practising  industry  in 
the  most  wonderful  manner — I  may  say,  disdaining  assistance ; 
for  I  have  thought  that  her  lip  curled  with  even  more  pride 
than  befitted  a  Christian,  when  Lady  Purcel  offered  her  a  dole 
of  meal  and  money  last  Christmas." 

"  It  was  independence,  not  pride.  They  are,  in  effect,  so  like 
each  other,  that  the  world  confounds  them ;  but  in  reality  they 
are  very  different.  Grace  Huntley  is  a  Christian,  and  a  high- 
minded  woman,  whose  spirit  has  struggled  nobly  through 
adversity — subdued,  but  not  broken,  by  the  trials  she  has 
encountered." 

''  It  is  very  long  since  her  husband  has  been  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  yet  I  have  heard  his  poor  wife  declare 
that  it  would  cost  her  less  pain  to  dose  his  eyes^  and  perform 
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the  cfficeB  which  the  dead  claim  of  the  living,  than  to  remain  in 
the  dreadful  uncertainty  that  rankles  in  her  heart  like  a  rusted 
dagger." 

'*  Poor  woman  I  Has  he  not  been  suspected  of  crimes  that 
the  law  might  take  hold  of?" 

*'  He  has.  I  trust  he  may  never  be  brought  before  me  on  any 
charge  of  the  kind  :  for  her  sake,  1  should  feel  much  grieved  at 
performing  a  magistrate's  duty." 


On  the  same  evening,  Grace  Huntley  was  sitting  in  the  seat 
she  had  occupied  in  her  father's  cottage  years  before  ;  and  such 
were  the  schoolmaster's  abstracted  habits,  that  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  events  which  had  changed  the  lofty  but  cheerful 
girl  into  the  reserved,  and,  it  might  be,  cold-mannered  woman^ 
had  been  at  all  noted  by  him.  He  wondered  much  why  Joseph 
left  his  &mily ;  although  he  observed,  with  his  usual  simplicity, 
he  never  expected  to  have  seen  in  him  a  careful  husband :  but 
Grace  was  so  patient,  so  uncomplaining,  that  he  believed  her  to 
be  happy,  and  was  satisfied. 

*'  You  are  not  going  yet,  my  child  1 "  said  the  old  man,  check- 
ing her  affectionately,  as  she  rose  to  depart 

*'  I  must  go,  father ;  the  children,  you  know,  are  alone.*' 

"  Poor  things ! — ^you  ought  to  have  brought  them  with  you. 
Ah,  Grace !  it  is  very  cruel  of  you  not  to  come  and  live  entirely 
here — ^it  would  be  so  much  better  than  moping  alone." 

Grace  smiled  sorrowfully.  **  If  I  had  not  a  home,  where  he 
could  be  entirely  master,*  to  receive  him,  you  know,  father,  he 
would  never  return." 

**  And  no  great  matter." 

"  Father,  for  shame  ! — he  is  my  husband  1 " 

"  My  dear  child,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  forgot !  You  are  not 
angry?" 

"  No,  my  dear  father  1  But  it  was  of  Abel  I  wished  to  speak  ; 
he  is  now  twelve  years  old.  I  cannot  afford,  on  the  probability 
of  his  turning  out  a  genius,  to  keep  him  in  indolence;  and 
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Mr.  Greythorpe's  gardener  has  offered  to  take  him,  in  spring, 
to** 

*^  Take  the  infant  from  his  lessons  in  spring  1*'  interrupted  the 
old  man.  **  Why,  Grace,  you  are  not  of  the  sound  judgment  you 
were  in  former  times,  or  you  would  never  dream  of  such  a  thing. 
The  boy  is  a  prodigy — there  is  nothing  he  cannot  learn.  I  do 
not  despair — we  must  never  despair — of  giving  him  such  know- 
ledge as  may,  in  a  few  years,  6t  him,  mayhap,  for  a  college  gown. 
Grace,  Grace !  you  will  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave,  if  you  take  the  child  from  his  studies.  I  watch  for 
his  step— I  love  his  voice — I  feel  my  own  youth  renewed  when 
I  look  upon  him.  You  must  let  him  'bide  with  his  books  until 
his  fifteenth  year,  at  all  events ;  and  then,  if  he  has  not  accom- 
plished wonders,  make  him,  if  you  will,  a  hewer  of  wood,  or 
a  drawer  of  water ; — but  you  would  not  take  from  me  the  hope 
and  comfort  of  my  old  age,  Grace  ! " 

"  Father,  believe  me  1  Abel  has  no  taste  for  books ;  they  may 
constitute  his  pastime,  but  will  never  be  his  business :  actual 
labour  is  the  only  thing  for  a  mind  like  his.  I  cannot  afford  to 
apprentice  him  to  a  substantial  trade,  so  let  him  be  a  husband* 
man — ^he  is  fond  of  flowers,  and  takes  delight  in  curious  plants : 
it  is  an  innocent  and  sweet  thing  to  live  as  a  gardener,  among 
the  testimonies  of  God's  goodness  ;  it  will  employ  his  mind  and 
soften  his  heart.  I  have  seldom  heard  of  one  who  spent  his  life 
in  the  pure  fields,  occupied  in  training  the  works  of  nature  to 
perfection,  who  was  either  mean  or  wicked." 

**  It  is  a  gentle  calling,  doubtless ;  but  there  are  higher  ones ; 
and  the  '  candle,'  saith  the  Holy  Scriptures,  '  must  not  be  hid 
under  a  bushel*  " 

'*  Well,  well,  sir,  it  is  not  yet  spring ;  only,  my  dear  fiEtther, 
do  not  let  him  idle  when  he  is  here  :  there  is  no  peacCi  no 
honour,  no  prosperity,  for  the  slothful." 

"  I  will—l  will  make  him  industrious ;  he  shall  do  six  sums 
to-morrow  in  fractions,  and  repeat  the  multiplication-table  as 
far  as  nine  times,  out  of  class,  twice :  moreover,  he  shall  read 
the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  Roman  history,  with  questions, 
and  write  " 
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^  A  parcel  of  idle  ballads  on  the  back  of  his  exercises/'  inter- 
rupted poor  Grace,  taking  up  a  scrawled  and  blotted  copy-book, 
and  smiling  at  the  list  of  employments  her  father  had  marked 
out  for  her  son. 

"  No^"  replied  the  schoolmaster,  resolutely ; — "  no ;  albeit, 
poetry,  such  as  Milton's,  softens  and  elevates  the  mind.  He 
shall  write  one  copy  in  text,  and  one  in  small  caps,  and  do  two 
exercises :  so  that  will  be  sufficient  occupation  for  one  day  to 
satisfy  you,  Grace ; — though,  methinks,  you  might  leave  me  to 
decide  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  his  studies." 

"  You  are  not  offended  with  me,  father  1 " 

"  Ah,  no,  Grace  I  you  never,  my  child,  gave  me  re^ison  to  be 
angry  in  your  life ;  yet,  when  I  look  at  you  now — it  is  very 
strauge — my  heart  grows  heavy,  not  light.  There,  tie  your  cloak 
firmly,  my  own  child  ;  and  God  bless  you !  But,  as  you  hope 
to  lay  your  dying  head  on  a  peaceful  pillow,  do  not  send  the  lad 
away.  I  will  make  him  work— indeed  I  will,  Grace  j  I  will  take 
especial  care  that  he  does  not  idle  a  single  minute  of  precious 
time.  Your  mother  went  first ;  then  you  deserted  your  father's 
hearth  :  but  the  child  Abel— do  not  bereave  me  of  him,  Grace — 
do  not  leave  me  to  say,  like  Jacob  of  old,  '  If  I  be  bereaved  of 
my  children,  I  am  bereaved  !*  " 

Grace  affectionately  kissed  her  father :  and  in  a  few  minutes 
her  hand  was  upon  the  latch  of  her  own  cottage-door.  Ere  she 
had  crossed  the  threshold,  a  voice,  whose  tones  ci>i>1d  not  be 
mistaken,  thrilled  to  her  heart.  It  was  that  of  her  husband  t 
He  was  standing  before  the  fire,  holding  his  hands  over  the 
flame ;  his  figure  seemed  more  muscular  than  ever,  but  its  fine 
proportions  were  lost  in  the  appearance  of  increased  and  (if  the 
term  may  be  used)  coarse  strength.  His  hair  hung  loosely  over 
his  brows,  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  habitual  carelessness ;  and 
his  tattered  garments  bespoke  the  extreme  of  poverty.  He 
turned  slowly  round,  as  the  exclamation  of  *'  Mother,  dear 
mother  1"  burst  from  the  lips  of  Josephine,  who  had  been 
gazing  from  a  comer  at  her  father,  more  than  half  afraid  to 
approach  him. 

One  look — and  one  only,  was  enough  to  stifle  ail  reproach. 
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and  stir  up  the  affection  of  Grace's  heart.  Want  was  palpablj 
stamped  upon  his  countenance ;  and,  as  her  eje  glanced 
rapidly  over  his  figure,  she  shuddered  at  the  alteration  which 
a  few  mouths  had  accomplished.  For  some  moments  neither 
spoke  j  at  last,  he  advanced  and  held  out  his  hand  to  her : 
as  he  walked,  she  perceived  that  his  feet  were  shoeless  and 
bleeding.  All  his  faults,  his  cruelties,  were  forgotten — she  only 
remembered  that  he  suffered,  and  was  her  husband  ;  and  she  fell 
upon  his  bosom  and  wept  bitterly. 

Whatever  were  the  sins  of  Joseph  Huntley,  either  before  or 
after  this  period  of  his  life,  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  believe 
that  the  tears  he  that  night  mingled  with  his  wife's  were 
those  of  a  contrite  heart.  When  she  asked  him  how  and 
where  he  had  spent  his  time  during  the  past  months,  he 
entreated  her  to  forbear  such  questions  for  a  little  while,  and 
that  then  he  would  satisfy  her :  but  the  period  never  came ; 
and  the  dislike  he  evinced  to  afford  her  any  information  on 
the  subject,  together  with  his  speedy  relapse  into  intemperate 
and  dissolute  habits,  checked  her  inquiries,  and  renewed  her 
fears  for  the  future  well-doing  of  her  eldest  son. 

In  the  vicinity  of  gentlemen's  seats,  there  are  always  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  poachers ;  and  it  requires  more  than 
magisterial  vigilance  to  restrain  their  devastations.  Although  it 
was  impossible  to  fix  a  stigma  of  this  kind  on  any  particular 
person  in  tlie  village  of  Craythorpe,  there  were  two  men,  basket- 
makers  by  trade,  who  were  strongly  suspected  of  such  practices. 
John  and  Sandy  Smith  lived  together  in  a  wretched  hut  on  the 
skirts  of  Craythorpe  Common.  No  one  knew  whence  they 
came.  Lonely  and  reserved  in  their  habits,  they  seldotrnmingled 
with  the  villagers.  Little  children  loved  not  their  approach  ; 
and  the  large  Newfoundland  dog  at  "  the  Swinging  Hen  "  would 
never  form  acquaintance  with  them  or  their  mongrel  lurcher : 
the  latter,  to  confess  the  truth,  was  as  reserved  as  his  masters, 
and  made  but  few  friendly  overtures  towards  the  nobler  animal. 
The  only  thing  connected  with  the  strangers  that  made  a 
respectable  appearance  was  a  fleet  and  firm-footed  black  pony, 
which  they  maintained  and  treated  with  great  care,  for  the 
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OBtensible  pui-pose  of  hawking  their  brooms  through  the  couiitiy ; 
but  people  did  talk ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  account  for 
various  petty  peculations  that  had  occurred  ;  or  how  the  land- 
lord of  the  same  *'  Swinging  Hen  *'  obtained  liis  exquisite  French 
brandy.  Grace  learned  with  regret  that  an  acquaintance  had 
commenced,  and  quickly  ripened  into  intimacy,  between  her 
husband  and  these  men.  Joseph  was  no  sooner  clothed,  and 
reinstated  in  his  humble  cottage,  than  his  bad  habits  returned, 
and  his  evil  propensities  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 

Yet  the  ill-temper  so  constantly  manifested  towards  his  wife 
and  younger  children  was  never  extended  to  his  eldest  boy,  who, 
happy  in  the  removal  of  all  restraint,  and  heedless  of  the  misery 
his  conduct  inflicted  on  his  aged  gittndfather,  flung  aside  his 
books,  and,  careless  of  his  mother's  injunctions,  appealed  to 
a  higher  power  when  he  was  reproved  for  his  frequently  repeated 
faults.  He  galloped  on  the  Smiths*  pony,  and  made  friends  with 
their  dog  Covey  ;  began  by  shooting  spaiTows  and  tit-mice  with 
bow  and  arrows,  and  ended  by  bringing  home  a  hare  as  a  present 
to  his  mother,  which  she  resolutely  refused  to  dress,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  the  sou  and  the  commands  of  his 
father. 


"  Did  you  see,  or  take  any  silver  away  from  hence  1  *'  inquired 
Grace,  who  had  been  anxiously  occupied  in  looking  over  her 
small  chest  of  drawers. 

**  How  could  we  get  at  the  drawer,  mother  1 "  replied  Abel, 
quickly,  but  reddening  at  the  same  time 

**  Oh,  Abel ! "  exclaimed  Josephine. 

"  If  you  have  taken  the  money,  tell  the  truth,**  enjoined  his 
mother,  in  her  clear,  quiet  voice. 

Abel  made  a  sign  of  silence  to  his  little  sister.  "  Why  should 
I  take  it  ?  **  he  said,  sullenly,  at  last. 

"Abel,  Abel!"  screamed  Josephine,  attempting  to  put  her 
hand  on  his  mouth  at  the  same  time,  *'  God  will  hate  you  if  you 
lie  !  I  saw  you  take  the  money — all  mother*s  white  shillings ; 
but  I  thought  she  bid  you  do  so.*' 
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Grace  turned  slowly  round  fix>m  the  table ;  her  face  was  of  au 
unearthly  paleness  :  no  word,  no  sound  (xisscd  ft*oin  between  her 
parted  lips  ;  but  she  stood,  like  the  cold  fixed  statue  of  Despair, 
gazing  upon  her  children.  Josephine  i-ose,  and  climbing  on  the 
table,  endeavoured  to  win  her  mother  s  attention.  Gerald,  the 
sickly  brother,  getting  up  from  his  chair,  clasped  and  kissed  her 
hand.  With  Abel,  there  was  a  struggle — not  of  long  duration, 
but  nevertheless  powerful — the  struggle  of  bad  habit  with 
good  principle ;  the  latter  conquered,  and  he  fell  at  his  mother  s 
feet. 

"  Forgive  me — forgive  me  !  God  knows  I  am  sorry.  It  was 
not  for  myself  I  took  it — father  told — " 

"Hushl"  interrupted  Gmce.  "do  not  say  that  before  tfiese^ 
—  and  she  pointed  to  the  children ;  adding,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  *'  It  was  your  father  s  money,  if  it  was  mine,  Aliel ;  but 
you  were  wrong  in  not  telling  me  of  it  There,  Josephine  and 
Gerald,  go  into  the  lane,  if  you  will ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  your 
brother." 

With  almost  inconceivable  agony,  this  excellent  woman  learned 
that  her  bon  was  far  gone  in  falsehood.  His  heart  was  opened 
by  the  sight  of  iiis  mother's  distress;  and  it  takes  time  to 
make  a  practised  deceiver.  With  the  earnestness  of  truth,  he 
poured  forth  the  wicked  knowledge  he  had  acquired ;  and  Gi*aoe 
shuddered,  while  she  pmyed  that  the  Almighty  would  watch 
over  her  son  in  this  sore  and  dangerous  extremity. 

And  now  came  one  of  iier  bitterest  trials.  She  had  guarded 
Abel  from  the  effect  of  his  fiithers  sin,  as  an  angel  watches  over 
the  destinies  of  a  beloved  object, —  unceasingly,  but  unseen.  She 
had  never  alluded  to  her  husband's  faults,  nor  even  to  his 
unkindness,  l)efore  her  children ;  yet  now  the  time  had  arrived 
when  she  must  rend  the  veil — she  must  expose  his  shame  :  and 
to  whom  ] — to  his  own  sou  !  Now  it  became  her  duty — her 
painful  but  imperative  duty — to  caution  Abel  openly  against  his 
own  father — agaiuist  his  influences  and  habits  ;  and  to  show  the 
child  that  the  parent  was  guiding  him  in  the  way  that  leadeth 
CO  destruction. 

If  anything  like  justice  has  been  done  to  the  development  of 
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Grace  Huntley^s  character,  this  sacrifice  will  be  appreciated. 
How  many  a  deed  of  unostentatious  but  devoted  virtue  is  per- 
formed beneath  a  peasant^s  roof — amid  the  lanes  and  alleys  of 
humble  life,  unknown  to,  or  unheeded  by,  the  world  ! 

Huntley  soon  discovered  that  his  wife  had  been  influencing 
their  child's  conduct ;  indeed,  the  sacred  law  of  truth  formed  so 
completely  the  basis  of  her  words  and  actions  that  she  did  not 
attempt  for  a  moment  to  conceal  it. 

^  Then  you  mean  to  set  youi-self  in  opposition  to  me  1 "  he 
said,  all  evil  pojBsions  gathering  at  his  heart  and  storming  on  his 
brow. 

"  Not  to  you,  but  to  your  sins,  Joseph,"  was  her  meek  but 
firm  reply  :  whereupon  he  swore  a  bitter  oath,  that  he  would 
bring  up  his  own  child  in  the  way  which  best  suited  him,  and 
dared  her  interference. 

**  As  sure  as  you  are  a  living  woman,''  he  contiinicd — with 
that  concentrated  nige  which  is  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous 
than  impetuous  fury — **aB  sure  as  you  are  a  living  woman,  you 
shall  repent  of  this  1  I  see  tlie  way  to  punish  your  wilfulness  : 
if  you  oppose  me  in  the  management  of  my  children,  one  by  one 
they  shall  be  taken  from  you  to  serve  my  purposes !  You  may 
look  *for  them  in  vain ;  until  (he  added,  with  a  fiendish 
smile)  you  read  their  names  in  the  columns  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar." 

That  night,  as  latterly  had  been  his  catjtoni,  he  sallied  forth 
about  eight  o'clock,  leaving  his  home  and  family  without  food  or 
money.  The  children  crowded  round  their  motiier's  knee  to 
repeat  their  simple  prayers,  and  retired,  cold  and  hungry,  to  bed. 
It  was  near  midnight  ere  her  task  was  finished ;  and  then  she 
stole  softly  into  her  charalier,  having  first  looked  upon  and 
blessed  her  treasures.  Her  sleep  wa-s  of  that  restless,  heavy 
kind,  which  yields  no  refreshment ;  once  she  was  awakened  by 
hearing  her  husband  shut  tiie  cottage-door ;  again  she  slept,  but 
started  from  a  horrid  dream — or  was  it,  indeed,  reality — and  had 
her  husband  and  her  son  Al)el  quitted  the  dwelling  together? 
She  sprang  from  her  bed,  and  felt  on  the  pallet — Gerald  was 
there  ]   again  she  felt — she  called  -  she  passed  into  tlie   next 
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r\>om — "Abel,  Abel,  my  child!  as  you    value  your   mother's 
blessing,  apeak  !  '*    There  was  no  reply.    A  dizzy  sickness  almost 
overpowei-ed    her  senses.      Was    her   husbaud^s   horrid   threat 
indeed  fulfilled— and  had  he  so  soon  taken  their  child  as  his 
pai'ticipator  in  unequivocal  sin  1      She  opened  the  door,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  night :  it  was  cold  and  misty,  and  her  sight 
could  not  penetrate  the  gloom.     The  chill  fog  rested  upon  her 
face  like  the  damps  of  the  grave.     She  attempted  to  call  again 
upon  her  sou,  but  her  powers  of  utterance  were  palsied — her 
tongue  quivered — her  lips  separated,  yet  there  came  forth  no 
voice,  no  sound  to  break  the  silence  of  oppressed  nature ;  her 
eyes  moved  mechanically  towai'ds  the  heavens — they  were  dark 
as  the  earth  : — had  God  deserted  her  ? — would  he  deny  one  ray, 
one  little  ray  of  light,  to  lead  her  to  her  child  1     Why  did  the 
moon  cease  to  shine,  and  the  stars  withhold  their  brightness  ? 
Should  she  never  again  behold  her  boy — her  first-born?  Her  heart 
swelled  and  beat  within  her  bosom.     Siie  shivered  with  intense 
agony,  and  leaned  her  throbbing  brow  against  tiie  door-post,  to 
which  she  had  clunt^  for  support.     Her  husband*s  words  rang  in 
her  ears — ''  One  by  one  shall  your  children  be  taken  from  you 
to  serve  my  purposes  ! "  Through  the  dense  fog  she  fancied  that 
he  glared  upon  iier  in  bitter  hatred — his  deep-set  eyes  fliishiug 
with  demoniac  fire,  and  his  smile,  now  extending,  now  contract- 
ing, into  all  the  varied  expressions  of  triumphant  malignity.  She 
pressed  her  hand  on  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  horrid  vision  ;  and 
a  prayer,  a  simple  pmyer,  rose  to  her  lij:)s :  like  oil  upon  the 
troubled  watcra,  it  soothed  and  composed  lier  sj'irit.  She  could  not 
arrange  or  even  remember  a  form  of  words  ;  but  she  repeated  again 
and  again,  the  emphatic  appeal,  '*Lord,  save  mo  ;  I  perish  !  '*  until 
she  felt  sufficient  strength  to  enable  her  to  look  again  into  the 
night.     As  if  hope  had  set  its  beacon  in  the  sky,  calmly  and 
brightly  the  moon  was  now  shining  u|>on  her  cottage.    With  the 
sudden  change,  at  once  the  curse  and  blessing  of  our  climate, 
a  sharp  east  wind  had  set  in,  and  was  rolling  the  mist  from  the 
canopy  of  heaven  ;  numerous  stars  were  visible  where,  but  five 
minutes  before,  all  had  been  darkness  and  gloom.     The  shadow 
passed  from  her  soul — she  gazed  steadily  upwards — her  mind 
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regained  Its  firmness— her  resolve  was  taken.  She  returned  to 
her  bed-room — dressed  -  and,  wrapping  her  cloak  closely  to  her 
bosom,  was  quickly  on  her  way  to  the  Smiths'  dwelling  on  Cray- 
thorpe  Common. 

The  solitary  hut  was  more  than  two  miles  from  the  village ; 
the  path  leading  to  it  broken  and  interrupted  by  fragments  of 
rocks,  roots  of  furze,  and  stubbed  underwood,  and,  at  one  par- 
ticular point,  intersected  by  a  deep  and  bmwling  brook.     Soon 
after  Grace  had  crossed  this  stream,  she  came  in  view  of  the 
cottage,  looking  like  a  misshapen  mound  of  earth  ;  and,  upon 
peering  in  at  the  window,   which  was  only  partially  lined  by 
a  broken  shutter,  Covey,  the  lurcher,  uttered,  from  the  inside,  a 
sharp  muttering  bark,  something  between  reproof  and  recogni- 
tion.    There  had,  certainly,  been  a  good  fire,  not  long  before,  on 
the  capacious  hearth,  for  the  burning  ashes  cast  a  lurid  light 
upon  an  old  table  and  two  or  three  dilapidated  chairs ;  there 
WEB  also  a  fowling-piece  lying  across   the   table ;   but   it  was 
evident  none  of  the  inmates  were  at  home ;  and  Grace  walked 
slowly,  yet  disappointedly,  round  the  dwelling,  till  she  came  to 
the  other  side,  that  rested  against  a  huge  ma.ss  of  mingled  rock 
and  clay,  overgrown  with  long  tangled  fern  and  heather :  she 
climbed  to  the  top,  and  had  not  been  many  minutes  on  the  look- 
out ere  she  perceived  thi-ee  men  rapidly  approaching  from  the 
opposite  path.     As  they  drew  nearer,  she  saw  that  one  of  them 
was  her  husband  ;  but  where  was  her  son  1     Silently  she  lay 
among  the  heather,  fearing  she  knew  not  what — ^yet  knowing  she 
had  much  to  fear.     The  chimney  that  rose  from  the  cabin  had, 
she  thought,  effectually  concealed  her  from  their  view ;  but  in 
this  she  was  mistaken — for  while  Huntley  and  one  of  the  Smiths 
entered  the  abode,  the  other  climbed  up  the  mound.     She  saw 
his  hat  within  a  foot  of  where  she  rested,  and  fancied  she  could 
feel  his  breath  upon  her  cheek,  as  she  crouched,  like  a  frightened 
hare,  more  closely  in  her  form  ;  he  surveyed  the  spot,  however, 
without  ascending  further,  and  then  retieated,  muttering  some- 
thing about  corbies  and  ravens  ;  and,  almost  instantly,  she  heard 
the  door  of  the  hut  close.     Cautiously  she  crept  down  from  her 
hiding-place  ;  and,  crawling  along  the  ground  with  stealth  and 
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sileuce,  knelt  before  the  little  wiudow,  so  as  to  observe,  through 
the  brokeu  shutter,  the  occupation  of  tlie  inmates.  The  dog 
alone  was  conscious  of  her  approach ;  but  the  men  were  too 
seriously  engaged  to  heed  his  intimations  of  danger. 

Merciful  powers !— had  Grace  Huntley  suffered  so  long,  so 
patiently,  only  to  witness  such  a  scene  !  She  almost  wished  that 
God,  in  his  mercy,  had  stricken  her  with  blindness  ;  she  prayed 
for  insensibility — for  death— for  any  thing  save  the  knowledge 
now  imparted  with  such  fearful  truth.  Would  that  it  were 
a  dream  !  But  no — the  horrid  proofs  were  before  her  eyes — in 
her  ears ;  and  the  one  drop  of  comfort,  the  only  one,  was  tlie 
information  that  her  son  had  returned  home  by  a  shorter  path 
— that  the  ruffians  feared  yet  (oh,  the  import,  the  dreadful 
import,  that  little  word  carried  with  it !) — that  they  feared  yet 
to  trust  him  with  all  their  secrets :  they  feared  to  bring  him  yet 
to  their  den. 

'*  Then  thele  is  ho{)e  for  my  poor  child,"  she  thought,  *'  and 
I  can — I  will  save  him  !"  With  this  resolve,  she  stole  away  as 
softly  and  as  quickly  as  her  trembling  limbs  would  permit.  The 
depredators  revelled  in  their  fancied  security.  The  old  creaking 
table  groaned  under  the  weight  of  food,  and  ardent  spirits ;  and 
the  chorus  of  a  wild  drinking  song  broke  upon  her  ear  as  return- 
ing strength  enabled  her  t  >  hasten  along  the  rude  path  leading 
to  Craythorpe. 

The  first  grey  uncertain  light  of  morning  wjis  visible  through 
the  old  church-yard  trees,  as  she  came  within  sight  of  her 
cottage.  She  entered  quietly,  and  saw  that  Abel  had  not  only 
returned,  but  wiis  sleeping  soundly  by  his  brother's  side. 

Grace  set  her  house  in  order — took  the  work  she  had  finished 
to  her  employer— c;ime  back,  and  prepared  breakfast,  of  which 
her  huslxind,  having  by  this  time  also  returned,  partook. 
Now  he  Wiis  neither  the  tyrant  whose  threat  still  rung  in  her 
ears,  nor  the  reckless  bravo  of  the  common  ;  he  appeared  that 
morning,  at  least  so  his  wife  fancied,  more  like  the  being  she  bad 
loved  so  fondly  and  so  long. 

"  I  will  sleep,  Grace,"  he  said,  when  their  meal  was  finished — 
*'  i  will  sleep  for  an  hour ;  and  to-morrow  we  shall  have  a  better 
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breakfast."  He  called  his  son  into  the  bed-room,  where  a  few 
words  passed  between  thera.  Immediately  after,  Grace  went  into 
the  little  chamber  to  fbtch  her  bonnet.  She  would  not  trust 
herself  to  look  upon  the  sleeper ;  but  her  lips  moved  as  if  in 
prayer ;  and  even  her  children  still  remembered  that,  as  she 
passed  out  of  the  cottage  door,  she  had  a  flushed  and  agitated 
appearance. 

**Good  morning,  Mrs.  Huntley,"  said  her  old  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Craddock.  "  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  Ah  !  bad  people 
going  •'— 

"  True,  true ! "  replied  poor  Grace,  as  she  hurried  onwards, 
•*  I  know— I  heard  it  all  "— 

Mi-s.  Craddock  looked  after  her ;  surprised  at  her  abrupt- 
ness. 

"  I  was  coming  down  to  you,  Grace,*'  said  her  father,  standing 
so  as  to  arrest  her  progress ;  "  I  wished  to  see  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  the  child  Abel's  returning  to  his  exercises ;  as  this  is 
a  holiday,  I  thought " — 

**  Come  with  me,"  interrupted  Grace,  "  come  with  me,  father ; 
and  we  will  make  a  rare  holiday." 

She  hurried  the  feeble  old  man  along  the  road  leading  to  the 
rectory  ;  but  returned  no  answer  to  his  inquiries.  The  servant 
told  her,  when  she  arrived  at  her  destination,  that  his  master 
was  engaged — particularly  engaged — could  not  be  disturbed — 
Sir  Thomas  Purcel  was  with  him  ;  and  as  the  miui  spoke,  the 
study  door  opened,  and  Sir  Thomas  crossed  the  hall. 

**  Come  back  with  me,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Grace  Huntley,  eagerly  ; 
"  I  can  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know." 

The  baronet  shook  off  the  hand  she  had  laid  upon  his  arm,  as 
if  she  were  a  maniac.  Grace  appeared  to  road  the  expression 
of  his  countenance.  "  I  am  not  mad,  Sir  Thomas  Purcel,"  she 
continued,  in  a  suppressed,  tremulous  voice  ;  *•  not  mad,  though 
I  may  be  so  soon.  Keep  back  these  people  and  return  with  me. 
Mr.  Gliwscott  knows  I  am  not  mad." 

She  passed  into  the  study  with  a  resolute  step,  and  held  the 
door  for  Sir  Thomas  to  enter  ;  her  father  followed  also,  as  a  child 
traces  its  mother  s  footsteps,  and  looked  around  him,  and  at  his 
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daughter  with  weak  astonishment.  One  or  two  of  the  servants, 
who  were  loitering  in  the  hail,  moved  as  if  thej  would  have 
followed. 

"  Back,  back,  I  say,"  she  repeated,  "  I  need  no  witnesses — 
there  will  be  enough  of  them  soon.  Mr.  Glasscott,"'  she  con- 
tinued, closing  the  door,  '4iear  me  while  I  am  able  to  bear 
testimony,  lest  weakness — woman's  weakness — overcome  me,  and 
I  falter  in  the  truth.  In  the  broom-sellers'  cottage,  across  the 
common,  on  the  left  side  of  the  chimney,  concealed  by  a  large 
flat  stone,  is  a  hole — there  much  of  the  property  taken  from 
Sir  Thomas  PurceFs  last  night  is  concealed.** 

''I  have  long  suspected  these  men— Smith,  I  think  they  call 
themselves  ;  yet  they  are  but  two.  Now,  we  hnve  abuudant 
proof  that  three  men  absolutel)'  entered  the  house ** 

"  There  was  a  third,**  murmured  Grace,  almost  inaudibly. 

"  Who  ]  ** 

"  My—  my — my  husband  !  **  and,  as  she  uttered  the  word,  she 
leaned  against  the  chimney-piece  for  support,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

Tlie  clergyman  groaned  audibly  ;  he  had  known  Grace  from 
her  childhood,  and  felt  what  the  declaration  must  have  cost  her. 
Sir  Tliomas  Purcel  was  cast  in  a  sterner  mould.  *•  VV'e  are  put 
clearly  upon  the  track,  Mr.  Glasscott,**  he  said,  "  and  must 
follow  it  forthwith  ;  yet  there  is  something  most  repugnant 
to  my  feelings  in  finding  a  woman  thus  herald  her  husband  to 
destruction ^*' 

"  It  wa.s  to  save  my  children  from  sin/'  exclaimed  Gmce,  starting 
forward  with  an  energy  that  appalled  them  all :  "  God  in  heaven, 
whom  I  call  to  witness,  knows,  that  though  I  would  sooner 
starve  than  taste  of  the  fruits  of  his  wickedness,  yet  I  could  not 
betray  the  husband  of  my  bosom  to-— to— I  dare  not  think 
what  !  I  tried — I  laboured  to  give  my  offspring  honest  bread  ; 
I  neither  aiiked  nor  received  charity  ;  with  my  hands  I  laboured, 
and  blessed  the  power  that  enabled  me  to  do  so.  If  we  are  poor, 
we  will  be  honest,  was  my  maxim  and  my  boast;  but  he — my 
husband,  returned  ;  he  taught  my  boy  to  lie — to  steal ;  and 
when  I  remonstrated— when  I  prayed,  with  many  tears,  that  he 
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would  cease  to  tmin  our — ay,  our  child  for  destruction,  he 
mocked — scorned — told  me  that,  one  by  one,  I  should  be 
bereaved  of  my  children,  if  I  thwarted  his  purposes ;  and 
that  I  might  seek  in  vain  for  them  through  the  world,  until 
I  saw  their  names  recorded  in  the  book  of  shame !  Gentle- 
men, this  was  no  idle  threat — last  night  Abel  was  taken  from 
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"I  knew  there  must  have  been  a  fourth,"  interrupted  Sir 
Thomas,  coldly ;  "  we  must  have  the  boy  also  secured." 

The  wretched  mother,  who  had  not  imagined  that  any  harm 
could  result  to  her  son,  stood  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  transfixed 
her — her  hands  clenched  and  extended — her  features  rigid  and 
blanched  —  her  frame  perfectly  erect,  and  motionless  as  a 
statue.  The  schoolmaster,  during  the  whole  of  this  scene, 
had  been  completely  bewildered,  until  the  idea  of  his 
grandchild's  danger  or  disappearance,  ho  knew  not  which,  took 
possession  of  his  mind ;  and  filled  with  the  single  thought 
his  faculties  had  the  power  of  grasping  at  a  time,  he  came 
forward  to  the  table  at  which  Mr.  Glassoott  was  seated ; 
and,  respectfully  uncovering  his  grey  haii*s,  his  simple  coun- 
tenance piesenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  agonized  iron-bound 
features  of  his  daughter,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  worthy 
magistrate : — 

"  I  trust  you  will  cause  instant  search  to  be  made  for  the 
child  Abel,  whom  your  reverence  used  kindly  to  regard  with 
especial  favour." 

He  repeated  this  sentence  at  least  half  a  dozen  times,  while  the 
gentlemen  were  issuing  orders  to  the  persons  assembled  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  burglars,  and  some  of  the  females  of  the 
family  were  endeavouring  to  restore  Grace  to  animation.  At 
last,  Sir  Thomas  Pnrcel  turned  Euddcnly  round  upon  Abel 
Darley,  and  in  his  stentorian  tone,  bawled  out,  '*  And  who  are 

you  1 " 

"  The  schoolmaster  of  Craythorpe,  so  please  you,  sir — that 
young  woman's  father— and  one  whose  heart  is  broken  !." 

So  saying,  he  burst  into  tears ;  and  his  wail  was  very  sad,  like 
that  of  an  afflicted  rhild.     Presently  there  was  a  stir  among  the 
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little  crowd — a  murmur — and  then  two  officers  ushered  Joseph 
Huntley  and  his  son  into  the  apartment. 

He  walked  boldly  up  to  the  magistrate's  table,  and  placed 
his  hand  upon  it,  before  he  perceived  his  wife,  to  whom 
cousciousness  had  not  yet  returned.  The  moment  he  beheld 
her,  he  started  back,  saying,  "  Whatever  chai'ge  you  may 
have  against  me,  gentlemen,  you  can  have  none  against  that 
woman." 

"  Nor  have  we,"  replied  Sir  Thomas  ;  *'  she  is  your  accuser !" 

The  fine  features  of  Joseph  Huntley  relaxed  into  an  expression 
of  scorn  and  unbelief.  "  She  appear  against  me  !  Not — not  if 
1  were  to  attempt  to  murder  her ! "  he  answered,  firmly. 

"  Grace  ! "  exclaimed  her  fatlier,  joyfully,  "  here  is  the  child 
Abel — he  is  found  !"  and  seizing  the  trembling  boy,  with  evident 
exultation,  he  led  him  to  her.  The  effect  of  this  act  of  the  poor 
simple-minded  man  was  electrical — the  mother  instantly  revived, 
but  turned  her  face  from  her  husband  ;  and,  entwining  her  son 
in  her  arms,  pressed  him  closely  to  her  side.  The  clergyman 
proceeded  to  interrogate  the  prisoner ;  but  he  answered  nothing, 
keeping  his  eyes  intensely  fixed  upon  his  wife  and  child.  In  the 
meantime,  the  officers  of  justice  had  been  prompt  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty  :  the  Smiths  were  apprehended  in  the  village ; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  property  stolen  from  Sir  Thomas. 
Purcel  was  found  in  the  hut  where  Gmce  had  beheld  it 
concealed. 

When  the  preparatioiHr  were  sufficiently  forward  to  conduct 
the  unfortunate  men  to  prison,  Joseph  Huntley  advanced  to  his 
wife.  The  scornful,  as  well  as  undaunted,  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance had  changed  to  one  of  painful  intensity  ;  he  took  her 
hand  within  his,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  without  articulating 
a  syllable.  Slowly  she  moved  her  face,  so  that  their  eyes  at  last 
encountered  in  one  long  mournful  look.  Ten  years  of  continued 
suffering  could  not  have  exacted  a  heavier  tribute  from  Grace 
Huntley's  beauty.  No  language  can  express  the  withering  effects 
of  the  few  hours'  agony  ;  her  husband  saw  it,  and  felt,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  how  truly  he  had  once  been  loved,  and  how 
much  of  happiness  ho  had  sacrificed  to  sin. 
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"  *Twas  to  save  my  children !  **  was  the  only  seDteBce  she 
uttered,  or  rather  murmured ;  and  it  waa  the  last  coherent  one 
she  spoke  for  many  weeks.  Her  fine  reason  seemed  overwhelmed. 
It  was  a  sight  few  could  witness  without  tears.  The  old  father, 
tending  the  couch  of  his  afflicted  daughter,  would  sit  for  hours 
by  her  bedside,  clasping  the  child  AbeFs  hand  within  his,  and 
every  now  and  then  shaking  his  head  when  her  ravings  were 
loud  or  violent. 


About  fifteen  years  after  these  distressing  events  had  agitated 
the  little  village  of  Craythorpe,  an  elderly  woman,  of  mild  and 
cheerful  aspect,  sat  calmly  reading  a  large  volume  she  supported 
against  the  railing  of  a  noble  vessel  that  was  steering  its  course 
from  the  shores  of  '^  Merrie  England,"  to  some  laud  far  over  sea. 
The  ocean  wiis  calm  and  clear — so  very  calm  that  it  reflected,  as 
if  from  a  solid  surface,  every  vapour  that  floated  along  the 
heavens ;  it  was  like  sailing  into  a  new  world— a  ci'eation  whose 
laws  and  boundaries  must  remain  for  ever  unknown  to  us.  How 
exciting  to  imagination !  So  many  fantastic  forms  revelled 
beneath  the  transparent  crystal,  huge  rocks  looking  like  castles, 
exaggerated  by  the  watery  distance  ;  bleak  Alpine  landscapes 
stretching  far  away  ;  and  then  the  monsters  of  the  deep  moving 
in  the  solemn  reajesty  of  silence! — living  things,  without  one 
sympathy  for  the  earth  about  them  ;  without  a  single  feeling 
that  we  can  comprehend  1—  it  may  be,  if  our  eyes  do  not  weary, 
that,  in  fancy,  we  gaze  deeper  down,  and  strange  unearthly  forms 
are  succeeded  by  deeps  on  deeps — the  very  eternity  of  waters ! — 
where  we  can  see  nothing  but  the  blue  abyss ! — down — down — 
down  I  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  pass  over  their  mysteries — a  great 
lesson — this  teaching  us  how  little  we  really  know  of  what  exists 
around  us— of  the  marvels  that  "  compass  us  in  on  every  side," 
— of  the  mighty  miracles  that  are  working  day  by  day,  night  by 
night,  in  the  infinity  of  space.  Many  of  the  passengers  on  board 
this  vessel  laughed  and  talked,  and  speculated  on  the  future,  as 
if  they  already  grasped  the  wealth  of  the  new  world,  or  had 
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altogether  forgotten  the  old :  the  soh'tary  woman  continued  to 
read,  and  yet  there  was  a  sweetness  and  forbearance  in  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  which  gave  assurance  that  she 
would  close  her  book  and  reply,  if  any  chose  to  question  or  speak 
to  her.  Two  gentlemen,  who  were  lounging  on  the  quarter- 
deck, arm-in-arm,  frequently  passed  her.  The  elder,  in  a 
peculiarly  kind  tone  of  voice,  said,  "  You  bear  the  voyage  well, 
dame ! " 

'*  Thank  God,  yes,  sir ! " 

**  Ah  1  you  will  soon  wish  yourself  back  in  Old  England.*" 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  it,  sir ;  but  duty  compelled  me." 

The  gentlemen  walked  on. 

"  Who  is  she  1 "  inquired  the  younger. 

A  very  singular  woman.  Her  information  transported  for  life 
a  husband  whom  she  loved,  notwithstanding  his  crimes.  She 
had,  at  that  time,  three  children,  and  the  eldest  had  already 
become  contaminated  by  his  father's  example.  She  saw  nothing 
but  destruction  for  them  ;  her  warnings  and  entreaties  being 
alike  unregarded  :  so  she  made  her  election — sacrificed  the 
husband,  and  saved  the  children  ! " 

"  But  what  does  she  here  1 " 

*'  Her  eldest  sun  is  now  established  in  a  small  business,  and 
respected  by  all  who  know  him  ;  her  second  boy,  and  a  father 
whom  her  misfortunes  reduced  to  a  deplorable  state  of  wretched- 
ness, are  dead  ;  her  daughter,  a  village  belle  and  beauty,  is 
married  to  my  fathers  handsome  new  parish-clerk  ;  and  Mrs. 
Huntley,  having  seen  her  children  provided  for,  and  by  her 
virtues  and  industry  made  respectable  iu  the  Old  World,  is  now 
on  her  voyage  to  the  New,  to  see,  if  T  may  be  permitted  to  use 
her  own  simple  language,  *  whether  she  can  contribute  to  render 
the  last  days  of  her  husband  as  happy  as  the  first  they  passed 
together.'  It  is  only  justice  to  the  criminal  to  say,  that  I  believe 
him  truly  and  perfectly  reformed." 

**  And  on  this  chance  she  leaves  her  children  and  her 
country  1  '■ 

**  She  does  !  She  argues  that,  as  the  will  of  Providence  pre- 
vented her  from  discharging  her  duties  togelJier,  she  must  endea- 
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ooe  of  tianaportation  for  life ;  and  I  hnov  she  htfl  quitted 
England  without  the  hope  of  erer  again  beholding  its  whits 
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iflHOW  high  lio  mounts!    Hftik,  Henry;  we  hear  liiin 

"  •         I  pj,„  iancy  thnt  bird  like  Hope, 

;ill  1.0  reaches  Hoavc.i  "— 
"  Wliich  lie  will  never  do  ;  "  responded  Henry 
O'Doiiuell  to  liis  fair  cousin.  "Do  you  not  sea  that  liawk, 
tracing  its  pathway  tliroiigli  the  clouds  na  the  greyhound  tracks 
the  hare  upon  the  earth  1"  Marian  sliaded  her  deep  iilue  eyes 
from  the  rays  i-f  the  glorious  sun.  The  song  of  the  bird  had 
ceased,  aa  it  ch^uigeij  ilR  course,  (Icsrcmlitig  towaroa  tho  mendowa 
for  tho  aafe!y  whicli  -tie  skies  denied  it.  "  What  a  glorious 
chsse  ! "  observed  the  young  sportsman,  as  he  watched  the  is8U& 
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**  Fire,  fire,  dear  Harry  ! "  exclaimed  Marian.  '*  Ah !  do  now  ! 
the  monster  gains  upon  the  bird ;  do  fire." 

"Nay,  Marian,  you  know  not  what  sport  is,"  replied  the 
youth,  coolly,  and  slowly  raising  his  piece.  "What  a  noble 
bird  he  is  1  *Tis  a  pity  to  bring  him  down  till  the  chase  is 
ended.*' 

"  Fire,  Harry,  fire,"  interrupted  Marian ;  "  oh  fire  1  Thei-e 
now,  dear,  dear  Harry.  Oh  1  the  poor  lark  is  struck*  Fire, 
fire,  if  you  love  me  1 " 

Quick  as  lightning  the  mandate  of  death  sent  the  hawk 
tumbling  through  the  air ;  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the 
little  singing  bird,  wounded  and  struggling,  fell  on  the  grassy 
turf  at  the  maideu^s  feet. 

"  Had  you  fired  sooner  the  lark  would  have  been  saved  !  *'  she 
exclaimed,  tenderly  taking  it  in  her  hand.  **  Now — it  will 
never  sing  again  ! — its  nest,  too,  I  know  is  in  the  furze.  What 
will  become  of  its  poor  mate? — Alas!  my  simile  was  indeed 
naught — how  unlike  Hope  is  this  dying  bird  1  ** 

Many  tears  flowed  over  Marian  Raymond's  blooming  cheek 
us  she  watched  the  last  agonies  of  the  woodlark  :  Harry  would 
have  taken  it  from  her,  but  she  retained  it  to  the  last,  and  then 
mising  a  portion  of  tlie  turf,  placed  it  in  its  rest.  The  tears  of 
youth  are  easily  excited,  and  flow — without  long  gathering  in 
their  shining  fountains.  Their  source,  at  the  time  of  sorrow, 
seems  inexhaustible  ; — yet  they  soon  cense.  April's  sunshine 
and  showers  convey  but  little  idea  of  the  nipid  succession  of 
smiles  and  tears  ou  a  cheek  that  has  only  numbered  sixteen 
summers.  Marian,  shaking  back  the  raven  curls  that  clustered 
over  her  white  forehead,  looked  into  her  cousin's  face,  as  cheer- 
fully as  if  she  had  never  known  a  moment's  grief. 

"  W^hen  I  go  to  England,  and  join  my  regiment,  Marian," 
said  Henry,  as  they  proceeded  homeward  to  Castle  Raymond, 
"  you  will  not,  I  hope,  forget  me, — years  must  pass  ere  I  return 
— but  you  will  still  think  of  me,  and  be  my  little  wife — will  you 
not?" 

Marian  held  down  her  beautiful  head,  and  made  no  reply. 

*^  I  wish  you  would  promise  never  to  love  but  me,  and  then  I 
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should  go  gladly  to  the  wild  wars,  aud  return — a  general  and  a 
hero." 

"  Keturn  a  hero,  Harry,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

**  No,  Marian — a  general  for  your  sake — a  hero  for  my  own." 

•'Selfish  boy  !— so  you  prefer  the  greater  glory  for  your- 
self." 

**  Not  so  ;  but  you  must  never  be  a  poor  man's  wife  !  Young 
as  I  am,  I  know  enough  of  human  nature  to  see  that  you  will 
be  courted — admired — flattered — and  all  more  for  your  beauty 
than  your  fortune  ;  although  you  are  an  heiress." 

A  peculiar  expression  of  scorn,  amounting  almost  to  bitterness, 
curled  the  maiden's  lip,  as  she  repeated — "  Heiress  ! — Oh,  yes — 
t  shall  doubtless  be  an  heiress  ;  but  what,  Harry,  what  shall  I 
inherit !  right  noble  blood — the  cold-hearted  cannot  expel  that 
from  my  veins  ;  a  spotless  name — no  act  but  mine  own  can 
tarnish  that.  What  else  1 — Alas  !  Harry,  the  mouldering  walls 
of  yonder  castle,  which  to  my  ancestors  was  indeed  a  tower  of 
strength,  is  now  but  a  fitting  abode  for  the  wilder  inhabitants  of 
earth  and  air.  My  father,  with  that  improvidence  which  you  tell 
me  characterises  the  Irish  nation,  has  never  retrenched  a  single 
expenditure,  even  since  the  Ballamoyle  estate  was  irrecoverably 
mortgaged — and  at  tliis  moment  I  know  he  is  pressed  by  in- 
cumbrancL's  on  every  side." 

"An  English  gentleman,  if  so  circumstanced,  would  sell  oflf  a 
part  to  clear  that  which  remained." 

Marian  shook  her  head.  - "  Dwelling  so  much  among  the 
English  lately,  Harry,  has  made  you  alien  to  our  feelings  and 
our  customs  :  here  I  stand,  the  last  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Raymond ;  the  hills  of  four  counties,  that  were  ours,  are  in 
sight ;  two  bright  and  fertilizing  rivers  paid  us  tribute  ;  and 
many  hundred  men  followed  us,  when  needed,  in  camp  and 
field  : — behold  to  what  a  handful  our  property,  or,  what  is 
nominally  our  property,  is  reduced  !  the  birch  wood  to  the 
left — the  ruins  of  Castle  Cloyne,  with  its  almost  deserted  village, 
to  the  right — the  black  bog,  stretching  in  sluggish  sloth  along 
yonder  hollow — aud  my  own  beloved  mouldering  castle,  with  its 
suffocated  moat,  its  broken  windows,  its  crumbling  walls^  and  its 
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ivy  towers :  which,  of  all  the  objects  I  have  mentioned,  could  my 
fiither  part  with  1 " 

'*  Sir  Charles  Bamett*8  agent  is  instructed  to  give  any  sum 
your  father  thinks  fit  to  demand  for  Castle  Raymond." 

"  And  has  the  Sassenach  "  —  exclaimed  the  proud  Irish  girl, 
who  not  ten  minutes  before  was  weeping,  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  over  a  stricken  lark — '^  has  he  presumed  thus  to  insult 
us?  If  the  paltry  Englishman  were  but  here,  I  would  look 
him  into  dust,  and" — 

"  Ashes,"  interrupted  her  companion,  with  a  want  of  tact  that 
paid  no  respect  to  her  excited  feelings.  "  My  dear  Marian,  when 
I  am  a  geneml,  you  shall  come  with  me  to  England,  where  they 
value  warm  commodious  houses  more  than  they  do  old  castles, 
and  —but  you  are  not  angry  with  me  again,  sweet  girl  1  Surely 
you  know  I  would  not  willingly  cause  you  a  moment's  pain  ; 
although  I  lament — lament  most  deeply,  that  your  wild  enthu- 
siasm and  uncalculating  habits  will  leiid — to  much  misery.** 

"  Thank  you  for  your  prophecy,  Henry.'* 

*•  Dearest  Marian, — I  have  named  your  only  fault — and  what 
a  host  of  virtues  do  you  possess  to  counterbalance  that,  which 
experience  will  soon  eradicate — leaving  you  all  perfection  !  '* 

**  It  is  strange,"  replied  Marian,  after  a  pause,  and  with  that 
delightful  naivete  which  fades  from  the  heart  as  the  blush  from 
the  cheek,  with  this  sad  difference,  that  when  once  departed,  the 
blush  returns,  the  feeling— never ;  "it  is  very  strange,  that, 
while  you  see  so  many  faults  in  me,  I  think  you  perfect — you 
are  certainly  much  wiser — and  I  know  that,  when  you  go,  I  shall 
want  a  friend  so  much! — there's  my  dear  father — he  is  my 
friend,  of  course — yet  he  talks  of  nothing  but  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne — the  bane  and  glory  of  our  an- 
cestors— and — I  may  say  it  to  you,  Harry,  who  know  him  so 
well — drinks  so  much,  that  he  is  no  /K-ar^- friend  for  a  girl  Hke 
me." 

"  Am  I  a  Acar^friend,  Marian  ?" 

*'  Be  easy,  do. — Then  my  poor  nui-se  ! — she  tells  such  delight- 
ful fairy  tales — but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  half  of  them  are 
made  up.** 
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"  I  should  thiuk  they  were.*' 

"  Now,  Harry,  dou't  teaze  me. — I  assure  you,  Nurse  Grady's 
mother  saw — why,  I  declare,  there  goes  Busca  hot-foot  after  the 
grey  cat ! " 

"  And  there  goes  Marian  Raymond  after  both,"  soliloquised 
Henry  O'Donuell;  "  blessed,  blessed  girl ! — tenderness, love,  pride, 
and  gaiety  of  soul  and  spirit,  free  from  every  taint  of  evil,  dwell 
together  in  that  noble  breast :  would  that  I  could  call  you  all 
mine  own — I  wish  you  had  not  the  reputation  of  wealth,  for 
then  even  now  you  might  be  a  soldiers  bride — ^and,  if  so 
wedded,  how  quickly  could  I  win  a  way  to  riches  and  to 
honour ! " 

The  youth  folded  his  arms  over  his  gun  across  his  breast,  and 
leaned  against  a  noble  oak,  which  the  lightning  of  by-gone  years 
had  despoiled  of  its  topmost  branches.  It  was  a  fine  contrast — 
the  tree,  magnificent  in  decay,  scorning  in  its  greatness  the  very 
power  which  had  levelled  its  antlers  to  the  green  and  humble 
plain  ;  and  the  youth,  whose  dark  eye  drank  in  the  rays  of  the 
setting  Sim,  and  whose  erect  and  fiuely  proportioned  figure 
told  of  prowess  of  no  common  order.  Youtli  and  age  are,  either 
in  the  natural  or  the  moral  world,  the  most  interesting  stages  of 
existence ;  middle-age  is  too  worldly-minded — too  busied  with 
tbought  and  occupation — too  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself — 
to  create  the  sympathy  we  feel  for  the  young  and  the  very  old  j 
we  look  on  the  former  witli  hope,  on  the  latter  with  veneration ; 
we  pray  for  both,  and  feel  equal  interest  in  the  sunrise  and 
sunset  of  life. 

Henry  O'Donnell  was  ri(;h  in  all  things  but  the  gifts  of 
fortune  ;  lie  had  been  brought  up  by  Marianas  father  as  his  own 
child,  and  the  old  gentleman  had  used  his  interest  to  get  him 
educated  and  provided  for  in  the  only  profession  which,  according 
to  his  theory,  a  gentleman  could  enter.  Mr.  Raymond  was  one 
of  the  few  survivors  of  a  race  of  Irish  country-gentlemen  now,  I 
believe,  extinct  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  though  his  coun- 
tenance expressed  bravery,  generosity,  and  good  temper,  rather 
than  intellect  or  observation  ;  his  forehead  was  high,  but  not 
broad ;  and  his  eyes  large  and  lustrous,  but  deficient  in  expros- 
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sion ;  be  was,  even  in  advanced  life,  a  great  adept  iu  all  sports 
connected  with  flood  and  field — kept  a  flight  of  hawks  and  the 
best  fox-hounds  in  the  county — until  literally  obliged  to  part, 
before  he  mortgaged  his  best  estate,  with  his  splendid  pack,  from 
inability  to  support  them.  So  lie  gave  them  away,  and  hunted 
no  more  :  poor  Marian  used  to  say,  he  broke  his  heart  when  the 
plough  broke  up  his  dog-kennel ;  and  I  believe  bhe  was  right — he 
certainly  drank  more  claret  after  dinner  than  when  he  followed 
the  hounds  ;  and  when  his  wine-merchant  objected  to  his  having 
any  more  pipes  of  that  regal  wine,  because  his  bill  had  not  been 
paid  for  more  than  eight  years,  Mr.  Rj»ymond  chastised  him 
severely  for  his  insolence  ;  and  to  punish  him  more  effectually, 
vowed  a  vow,  which  he  religiously  kept,  never  to  drink  any 
thing  in  future  but  whiskey  punch.  Of  this  most  wicked 
beverage  he  certainly  drank  enough ;  and  as  it  invariably 
weakens  the  intellect,  and  excites  a  temporary  madness  when 
indulged  in,  the  old  gentleman,  kind,  considerate,  and  affectionate 
in  the  morning,  became  proud,  tyrannical,  almost  brutal  iu  the 
evening.  No  wonder  poor  Marian  should  regret  her  cousin's 
departure ;  the  little  acquaintance  she  had  with  books  and  ao- 
complishments,  she  owed  to  Henry  O'Donnell.  Henry  invariably 
strung  her  harp,  and  corrected  her  drawings.  Her  companions 
were  few,  and  unsuited  to  her  tastes  and  feelings ;  she  was  re- 
fined both  by  nature  and  habit — for  her  father,  with  all  his 
peculiarities,  had  a  just  idea  of  female  propriety.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's politics  were  stern  and  unbending  ;  offensive  from  their 
violence,  even  to  his  own  party,  and,  of  course,  calculated  to 
make  him  bitter  enemies  among  those  of  opposite  opinions. 
Descended  from  a  line  of  ancestors  who  had  ever  directed  their 
minds  to  the  aiTangemenis  of  the  national  affairs,  while  their 
own  were  considered  perfectly  beneath  their  notice,  the  last  of 
the  name  inherited  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  his  progenitors 
without  their  wealth  ;  and  truly  had  Marian  pointed  out  to  her 
cousin  the  narrow  boundaries  of  their  once  wide  estates.  Not- 
withstanding his  habits,  his  eccentricities,  and  his  increasing  em- 
barrassments, there  were  many  who  venerated  and  esteemed  his 
good  qualities.     The  Irish  peasantry,  with  all  their  cunning  and 
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many  faults,  are,  in  heart  and  practice,  tlie  most  generous  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth — poverty  with  them  is  no  sin. 

*'  Shane,"  exclaimed  a  poor  woman  to  her  husband,  as  the 
master  of  Castle  Raymond,  but  indifferently  mounted,  passed  up 
the  hill  of  Cloyne,  "  run  out  agra ! — here,  put  on  yer  hat, 
Shane,  that  ye  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  pulling  it  off  to  a 
nud  gintleman — and  Simne,  take  the  childer  out  wid  ye— now 
mind  yer  bows  and  yer  curtsies,  ye  pack  o'  gaffers  ;  always  pay 
respect  to  dacent  blood ;  it's  but  little  of  it's  going  these  bad 
times,  and  more's  the  pity.  Thank  God  and  the  Vargin,  we 
want  nothing  from  his  honour — but  U*8  a  grate  scUisfaetion  to 
oneself  to  show  proper  respect  to  the  gintry^  especially  when 
they're  down  in  the  world."  Mr.  Raymond  passed  on,  after  ex- 
changing salutations  with  the  peasant,  and  praising  his  children. 
"  His  honour's  not  like  himself,  somehow,"  continued  the 
loquacious  dame  j  "  they  say  he  can't  keep  on  the  ould  castle, 
and  that  the  rain  comes  in  through  the  roof, — and  Nurse  Grady 
tells  nothing,  barring  a  word  now  and  then — she's  desperate 
cute — only  1  think  by  her  that  Miss  Marian  is  over  fond  of  her 
cousin,  and  her  cousin  of  her  ;  and  if  so,  I  don't  see  why  they 
shouldn't  be  married  at  ono't ;  if  they  wait  to  get  rich,  they  may 
wait  long  enough  ;  and,  sure,  two  can  battle  tJi^  povnig  better  nor 
one.''  This  is  the  Irish  maxim,  and  miuhof  Irish  misery  can  be 
traced  to  its  influence  ;  the  perfect  heedlessness  with  which  the 
poor  unite  hands  and  hearts  has  its  oiigin  in  this  pernicious 
belief.  Her  husband  perfectly  agreed  with  his  wife,  although 
both  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  evil  principle ;  and 
he  contented  himself  with  adding,  "  It  is  enough  to  make  his 
honour  look  quare,  to  have  that  English  Sir  Cliarles  Bamett 
coming  here  on  a  visit  to  his  agent,  with  his  dogs,  and  his 
horees,  and  his  sarvents,  like  the  Lord  Mayor  o'  Dublin,  Nelly, 
kivered  with  goold  and  silver,  and  his  outriders,  and  all  in  the 
teeth  of  the  counthrey  — and  he  nothing  but  a  bit  of  a  banker — 
a  pen-cutter,  after  all.  Blessed  Mary  !  if  here  an't  the  whole 
gang  of  them  coming  up  the  hill,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Shane 

r;yiey." 

''  And  sure,  ye'r  not  going  to  salute  the  likes  o'  him,"  ox- 
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claimed  Nelly  ;  "  come  in  doors,  do— here,  Paddy,  NoiTy, 
Looney,  Katty,  Kelly,  every  child  o'  ye,  whether  miue  or  not, 
come  off  the  dunghill,  every  one  o'  ye,  and  in  wid  ye — sorra  a 
bow  or  a  scrape  shall  ye  ever  make  to  them  that's  beneath  ye. 
There,  Katty  1  if  you  want  to  see  the  fine  coach,  bad  luck  to  it  I 
pull  the  lock  of  straw  out  of  the  ind  windey,  and  ye'll  have  the 
eight  and  the  dust  together.  The  poor  young  lady's  the  most  to 
be  pitied  ;  she's  had  no  mother  over  her  for  many  a  long  year — 
babbies  dear,  what  would  ye  do  without  your  mammy  t "  And 
the  " babbies'^  fat,  rosy,  dirty  bmts,  kissed  their  mother  with 
more  pure  affection  than  the  pink- lipped,  well-bred  offspring  of 
the  great  and  wealthy  deem  it  right  to  evince  towards  their 
courtly    parents. 

If  Nelly  Ryley  did  not  possess  philosophy,  she  was  gifted 
with  forethought ;  *'  the  poor  young  lady "  was  the  most  to  be 
pitied,  because  she  had  imbibed  correct  and  just  notions,  that 
enabled  her  to  see  the  error  of  her  father's  ways,  witliout  possess- 
ing the  power  either  to  alter  or  improve  them.  Her  calm  and 
beautiful  mother,  whose  portrait  smiled  so  placidly  upon  her  from 
the  cold  and  mouldering  wall  of  their  spacious  and  dreary  recep- 
tion-room, had  taken  all  things  tranquilly ;  she  loved  her 
husband,  and  believed  that  whatever  he  did  was  necessary  to 
support  his  dignity.  An  English  lady  so  situated,  would  have 
considered  her  life  a  life  of  trial ;  but  Mrs.  Raymond  took  it  for 
granted  that  tradespeople  who  dunned,  were  very  impertinent, 
and  deserved  punishment  instead  of  pay ;  that  it  was  not  at  all 
wrong  for  Mr.  Raymond  to  drink  claret  to  excess,  because  all 
gentlemen  did  the  same;  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  mean  to 
keep,  much  less  investigate  accounts;  and  that  the  entree  at 
**  The  Castle,"  and  four  greys  to  draw  her  through  the  beautiful 
woods  of  her  domain,  formed  the  summit  of  human  happiness. 
Her  body  was  as  fragile  as  her  mind  ;  she  died  one  summer 
morning  in  consequence  of  taking  a  cold  batli  instead  of  a  warm 
one,  and  her  husband  drank  a  double  quantity  of  claret  during 
the  next  three  months,  for  sorrow  that  she  had  departed,  leaving 
him  a  daughter  and  not  a  son.  Many  wondered  ho  did  not 
marry  again,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  proposed  in  a  very 
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high  quarter,  and  been  refused  : — be  that  as  it  ma}*,  from  the 
day  she  entered  her  teens,  Marian  Raymond  had  been  considered 
and  treated  as  the  mistress  of  RayiYioud  Castle. 

It  was  about  two  years  after  the  stricken  lark  died  upon  her 
hand,  that  Marian  was  seated  near  a  small  table  which  supported 
her  father's  elbow;  the  evening  sun  had  not  set,  and  its  beams 
scattered  a  variety  of  tints  over  the  antique  room,  whose  furni- 
ture, time-worn  and  moth-eaten,  showed  harshly  in  the  garish 
light :  the  shadows  on  the  wall  looked  strange  and  uncouth,  and 
the  noble  old  greyhound,  crouching  at  his  master^s  feet,  gazed 
with  "  lack  lustre  eye  "  up  to  the  f;ice  of  his  young  mistress.    Poor 
Busca  had  long  been  blind,  but  the  creature's  fidelity  was  all  the 
same ;  and  if  ho  had  lost  one  sense  in  the  service  to  which  he  was 
so  ai'dently  devoted,  he  gave  to  the  otiier  four  work  in  proportion 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.     He  was  swift  of  foot  as  ever,  his 
scent  as  keen,  and  his  hciiring  as  perfect,  as  when,  in  his  younger 
day3,  he  accompanied  his  friend  Harry  along  the  vales  and  over 
the  mountains  of  Kerry.     Marian  sat  near  the  table,  on  which 
were  placed  the  ordinary  "  materials"  for  the  manufacture  of 
punch,  but  they  remained  untouched,  and  the  master  of  Ray- 
mond's head  leaned  upon  his  bosom  ;  Marian's  eyes  were  glazed 
within  their  sockets,  from  whence  they  looked  stmight  out  upon 
the   landscape,  without,   it   would  seem,   the  power  of  noting 
herb,  or  tree,  or  flower ;  her  hands  and  arras  rested  on  her  lap, 
and  the  paper  she  iiad  been  reading  lay  at  her  feet ;  her  luxu- 
riant hair  burst  from  the  light  blue  riband  that  had  confined  its 
abundance,  and  fell  in  rich  shadowy  masses  over  iier  neck  and 
shoulders — every  feature  told  that  she  had  received  a  sudden 
and  fearful  shock,  and  her  cheek  and  lips  were  as  white  as 
monumental  marble. 

The  father  and  daughter  continued  hi  this  state  of  intense 
agony  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  old  oak  door  creaked  upon 
its  hinges,  and  Marian's  nurse  entered.  In  conformity  with  an 
Irish  custom  still  venerated,  she  had  remained  in  the  house 
since  her  young  lady's  birth,  the  plague  and  amusement  of  the 
servants,  and  the  humble  companion,  confidant,  and  adviser  of 
her  mistress. 
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"  Och  wirrasthrou !  and  is  it  thnie  I  Och,  MiBS  Machree,  is  it 
the  thruth  intirely,  that  the  young  raasther's  gone  from  us  ? — I 
can*t  belave  the  postman*8  news — and,  sure,  the  whole  kitchen's 
in  a  flood  o'  tears,  and  everything  in  the  house  broken-hearted* 
Oh,  tell  me,  Miss,  honey,  if  indeed  it's  on  the  paper  that  Master 
Harry's  missing!" 

Still  Marian  remained  as  before  ;  and  Mr.  Raymond  made  no 
reply. 

**  Och,  ma  vonmeen,  you  are,  Miss  Marian  !  Ah !  then,  put 
the  stare  out  of  your  beautiful  eyes,  and  spake  to  your  poor 
nurse — sure  you're  the  only  comfort  I  have  now  in  the  wide 
world— Masther,  spake  to  her,  she'll  mind  you,"  continued  the 
affectionate  creature,  really  alarmed  at  the  rigidity  and  coldness 
of  the  hand  which  she  clasped  to  her  bosom, — "  Masther, 
Masther !  Miss  Marian's  dying — Och,  wisha,  wisha,  you  poor 
stupid  ould  jintleman  ! "  she  added,  in  an  under  tone,  "  What 
will  I  do  1 — Busca,  Busca  !  you  baste,  if  you  war  not  blind  you'd 
call  her  to  yourself,  and  lick  her  face,  and  howl ;  for,  sure,  its 
good  rason  you  have,  and  ycr  young  master  dead."  The  poor 
animal,  as  if  understanding  her  appeal,  mised  itself  on  his  hind 
1^^»  placed  its  fore-paws  on  Marian's  lap,  and,  turning  its 
sightless  eyes  upwards,  uttered  a  howl  so  piteous  and  so  mourn- 
fill,  that  Mr.  Raymond  started  from  his  stupor,  and  half  rose 
from  his  seat.  The  creature,  when  its  wail  was  ended,  first 
licked  the  hands  of  its  mistress,  and  placing  its  face  next  hers, 
uttered  a  low  moaning  caressing  noise,  applying  its  cold  nose  to 
her  cheek,  with  a  tenderness  which,  of  all  the  brute  creation, 
dogs  largely  possess.  This  succeeded  in  rousing  her  paralysed 
feelings — she  folded  her  arms  round  the  animal's  neck,  and, 
bursting  into  a  torrent  of  tears,  exclaimed,  *•  Your  poor  master, 
Busca ! " 

"  Take  away  these  things,  Nui-se  Grady,  and  don't  let  any  one 
but  yourself  wait  upon  us  this  evening,"  said  Mr.  Raymond,  aa 
the  twilight  deepened. 

"  But,  sir,  honey,  you  haven't  so  much  as  wet  your  lips  with 
the  punch !  "  replied  thenui-se  in  astonishment,  seeming  to  think 
by  this  sign,  that  he  must  be  ill  indeed.     **  Sure  you'll  go  tc 
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the  bad  intirely  with  the  grief,  if  you  don't  take  a  drop  now  and 

*    » 
agin. 

"  I  shall  do  that  whether  or  no,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
faintly  smiling ;  "  no,  nurse,  I  have  much  to  say,  much  to  do 
to-night,  and  it  must  be  said  one  time  or  another." 

"  The  only  drop  o' comfort  for  us  all  now  is,  that  he  may  have 
been  taken  prisoner,"  said  Nurse  Grady. 

'*  He  was  too  brave  for  that,"  murmured  Marian,  in  one  of 
those  low  whispers  that  thrill  to  tlie  very  heart — '*  too  —all  too 
brave— I  might  have  known  it — and  often  did  T  pray  to  the  God 

of  battles  to  protect " Her  voice  died  away,  and  though 

her  utterance  was  imperfect,  still  her  cousin's  name  mingled  with 
the  tears  that  came  to  the  relief  of  her  bursting  heart. 
.  "  Let  her  talk — let  her  talk — it  will  do  her  good — it  does 
good  to  man  or  woman,  but  especially  to  woman.  Och,  but  her 
throuble  is  grate,  and  no  wonder.  Oh,  sir,  sir,  honey,  to  think 
he  was  reared  for  the  slaughter!"  said  Nurse  Grady. 

The  accounts  were  but  too  correct.  No  trace  of  Harry 
O'Donnell  had  been  discovered  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Albuera, 
though  a  friend,  a  young  ensign,  who  was  by  his  side  during  the 
engagement,  had  searched  for  his  body  in  every  direction,  and 
though  he  distinctly  recognised  the  spot  where,  in  the  act  of  en- 
couraging his  men,  the  gallant  fellow  had  been  cut  down  by  a 
French  sabre. 

To  poor  Marian  it  was  indeed  a  bitter  trial  ;  and  though  in 
after-life  she  encountered  many  afflictions,  none  struck  her  so 
heavily  as  this ;  he  was  her  first,  her  only  affection — in  child- 
hood she  had  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  time  had  knit  their 
hearts  with  love  ;  to  him  all  her  hopes  were  directed — he  was 
the  planet  round  which  all  her  affections,  all  her  thoughts  re- 
volved. Her  father  had  noted  the  growing  attachment,  but 
considered  it  a  mere  juvenile  feeling  which  a  little  time  and 
experience  would  destroy.  He  had  some  prudential  thoughts,  as 
regarded  his  daughter's  future  establishment,  and  trusted  to 
time  and  absence, — and  chance — to  wear  it  out.  Harry 
O'Donnell,  his  step-sister's  child,  with  nothing  but  his  sword  to* 
win  his   way  to   glory,  could   neither   retrieve  the   Baymond 
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estates  from  jeopardy,  nor  add  new  honours  to  the  name  :  he 
had,  therefore,  made  up  his  mind  to  regard  and  to  serve  Harry 
as  a  nephew,  never  as  a  son  ;  and  was  greatly  shocked  at  per- 
oeiving  the  effect  produced  on  his  daughter  by  the  account  of 
his  death.  Though  he  sorrowed  much,  he  was  perplexed  and 
sorely  tormented  at  the  knowledge,  which  broke  upon  him  for 
the  first  time,  that  Marian  really  loved  her  cousin — loved  him 
with  the  deep  and  intense  love  which  dies  but  with  the  heart. 
The  master  of  Castle  Raymond  was  but  little  skilled  in  human 
nature,  or  he  would  have  known  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  have  suffered  Marian's  feelings  to  calm  down  into 
something  like  resignation  before  he  spoke  to  her  of  any  future 
plans,  and,  above  all,  of  the  possibility  of  her  forming  another 
attachment ;  but  he  fancied  that  the  present  was  the  best,  and, 
moreover,  he  had  dispensed  with  his  accustomed  beverage,  and 
was  not  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  keeping  a  cool  head  for  two 
nights,  when  the  sacrifice  of  one  to  the  god  of  temperance  might 
surely  be  deemed  sufficient.  Under  any  circumstances  he  would 
have  mourned  more  deeply  for  his  nephew,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  young  roan*s  English  habits  and  independent 
ideas  jarred  much  with  the  old  gentleman's  preconceived  and 
hereditary  notions : — a  certain  fearlessness  of  character  having 
rendered  poor  Harry  less  careful  of  wounding  his  uncle's  preju- 
dices than  was  consistent  with  Lis  own  interests. 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear  Marian,"  commenced  Mr.  Raymond, 
''  perhaps  I  had  better  not  mention  our  affairs  this  evening, 
although  they  concern  me  so  very  nearly." 

'*  I  will  listen  now,  dearest  father — now,  or  at  any  time,  to 
aught  that  affects  you.  Busca— poor  Busca — here,  rest  your 
head  upon  my  lap — his  hand  will  never  caress  you  more  ! " 

"Where  is  the  spaniel — the  pretty  Blenheim — Sir  Charles 
Bamett  sent  you,  Marian  ?  it  is  a  fitter  pet,  I  think,  than  that 
great  hound." 

Marian  looked  in  her  father's  face,  as  if  doubtful  that  she 
heard  aright,  and  while  her  pale  cheek  crimsoned,  made  no  reply, 
but  by  pressing  her  lips  on  the  dog's  head. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  have  this  day  fathomed  what  I  could  not 
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before  understand  ;  the  cause  of  your  coolness  to  Sir  Charles 
Barnett— a  gentleman — an  English  gentleman,  to  be  sure,  but 
still  a  gentleman,  and,  I  must  say,  a  man  of  liberal  feelings— a 
man  of  sound  political  views,  too — never  contradicted  me  iu 
his  life  :  poor  dear  Harry  would  always  have  an  opinion  of  his 
own !  But  Sir  Charles  is  a  steady  man,  of  good  family,  too,  in 
its  way,  and  old  enough  to  take  care  of  the  main  chance;  rich  as 
a  Jew,  and  not  pui-ne-proud,  wishing,  as  you  know,  our  families 
to  be  unite«l,  which  proves  his  respect  for  nncestfy,  and,  I  must 
confess,  make  me  respect  him  in  return."  He  iiaused  for  a  reply, 
but  Marian  offered  no  observation.,  her  lips  still  rested  upon  the 
brow  of  the  noble  hound,  and  Mr.  Raymond  continued — "  I 
suppose  some  girlish  and  boyish  engagement  passed  between  you 
and  Harry  1 " 

Another  pause,  and  no  reply. 

"Then,  I  must  say,  I  think  it  was  very  dishonourable  of  him 
to"— 

"  Father ! "  interrupted  Marian,  springing  on  her  feet  in  an 
instant,  and  clasping  her  hands  with  stai-tling  energy — **  Father, 
name  not  him  and  dishonour  in  the  same  breath — purify  your 
heart  and  lips  from  such  a  conception  and  such  an  utterance. 
Dishonour  and  Henry  O'Donnell  w^ere  never  before  blended. 
And  you,  too,  who  so  well  knew  him,  within  these  walls,  in  this 
very  room,  where  so  often  he  has  coirected  my  fiiults,  and 
directed  my  wandering  thoughts  to  the  right  path — these 
walls  to  hear  the  blasphemy  of  that  dear  name —  I "  Then,  as 
if  thinking  that  to  her  father  she  had  said  too  much,  the 
poor  girl  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  bending  her  head  to 
the  earth,  sobbed  out  a  petition  that  ho  would  retract  his 
words,  and  forgive  the  agony  which  drove  her  to  such  ex- 
tremes. 

Mr.  Raymond  folded  her  to  his  bosom,  gi'eatly  shocked  at 
a  violence  he  had  so  little  anticipated  ;  and  stiid  everything  that 
occurred  to  him  to  convince  her  he  meant  nothing  that  could 
sully  O'DonnelPs  reputation  in  the  least. 

**  We  will  talk  of  this  another  time,  my  child,"  he  said,  ten- 
de-'«  .  « i^yii  it  must  be  soon,  very  soon,  Marian — very  soon,  or 
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you  will  see  your  father  withiti  the  county  gaol,  a  prisoner — 
a  prisoner,  Marian,  for  paliry  debts." 

She  pressed  lier  hands  to  her  forehead,  and  at  last  murmured, 
**  Father !  I  understand  you  now — and  now  I  cannot  bear  more 
— not  to-night,  but  to-morrow,  father — to-morrow,  or  the  next 
day.  Gk>d  help  me,  and  direct  me  for  the  best.  Good  night, 
dear  father  1  You  believe  that  he  was  incapable  of  a  dishonour- 
able thought,  and  you  forgive  my  petulance.  Now  bless  me, 
father — bless  me,  for  I  have  need  of  blessing."  She  sank  on  her 
knees,  and  her  unhappy  and  ruined  parent  pronounced  as  fervent 
a  blessing  as  ever  passed  from  human  lips 

'*  Do  not  think  of  a  gaol,  father.  What  have  I  to  live  for 
now  ? " 

As  she  passed  from,  the  apiirtmeiit,  the  little  spaniel.  Sir 
Charles's  present,  met  her  at  the  door,  and  fawned  upon  her,  as 
was  his  custom,  for  all  things  loved  her  well :  stie  spumed  him 
fi'om  her,  and  the  creature  ran  yelling  through  the  hall ;  the 
sound  smote  upon  her  ear.  '^  God  forgive  me  !  '*  she  ejaculated  ; 
'*  Satan  is  busy  at  my  heart."  She  crossed  the  vestibule ;  the 
rusty  armour,  and  the  disarranged  fishing  and  other  sporting 
implements,  appeared  dropping  fi*om  the  neglected  walls;  the 
splendid  lamp,  which  had  once  shed  its  many-coloured  light  over 
the  marble  pavement,  hung  broken  and  dangling  from  the 
painted  and  cobwebbed  ceiling;  the  spacious  fireplace,  round 
which  a  hundred  followers  had  often  crouched,  exhibited  rusty 
bars,  and  broken  fragments  of  stone ;  and  ns  she  passed  it,  the 
bright  and  glittering  eyes  of  a  starved  mt,  that  had  been  prowl- 
ing for  prey,  glared  upon  her  with  their  poisoning  light :  she 
shuddered  with  superstitious  dread  from  the  influence  of  the 
unclean  animal ;  nor  did  she  breathe  freely  until,  standing  on 
the  green  slope  leading  to  the  castle  gardens,  she  fixed  a  long 
and  piercing  g^ize  upon  the  blue  sky,  studded  with  its  starry 
worlds :  there  was  his  planet,  glorious  among  the  many,  shining 
in  its  white  raiment  of  brilliant  light — rully  and  splendidly 
shining,  not  beneath  a  cloud,  but  st;uiding  out  in  the  heavens,  as 
if  in  triumph  !  Will  poor  Marian  be  accused  of  weak-mindedness 
if  it  be  confessed  that  the  brightness  of  the  star  communicated 
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hope  to  her  heart  ?  She  wandered  among  the  tangled  plantii- 
tions,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  shining  orb,  until  she 
found  herself  on  the  moor  beyond  the  gardens.  Her  foot  struck 
against  a  mound  of  earth ;  and  when  she  looked  down,  she  found 
herself  on  the  yerj  fpot  where  she  had  placed  the  dead  lark 
beneath  the  turf.  After  that  little  incident,  with  girlish  romance, 
she  had  planted  two  white  rose-trees  on  the  tiny  grave,  to  prove, 
as  she  liiughingly  assured  her  cousin,  her  theory  to  be  correct ; 
for  the  spirit  of  the  lark  would  mingle  with  the  peifume  of  the 
roseSy  and  teach  them  to  mount  the  skies.  Harry  too  smiled  at, 
if  not  with,  her.  The  rose-trees  grew  and  flourished  ;  and  now, 
in  the  decline  of  summer,  the  gi-ass  was  strewed  with  their  white 
leaves :  she  stooped  to  see  if  one  remained  that  she  could  gather ; 
and  when  she  raised  her  head,  she  saw  that  the  white  clouds, 
which  had  been  careering,  like  the  sea-foam,  through  the  heavens, 
had  obscured  the  brightness  of  his  natal  star  ! — it  was  too  much 
for  her  excited  imagination,  and  she  sunk  upon  the  spot  where, 
two  years  before,  her  hopeful  emblem  hud  met  with  an  untimely 
•end.  Let  no  one  make  sport  of  youthful  soitow — it  is  the 
'  bitterest  we  are  doomed  to  endure  in  our  course  through  life  ; 
the  trials  of  after-age  are,  doubtless,  more  real,  but  they  are  not 
so  intense — they  are  of  the  world,  worldly ;  it  is  seldom  they  are 
unselfish — ^rarely  untutored.  Let  any  of  us  recall  the  devoted- 
ness  of  our  firet  recU  grief,  the  anguish  of  our  first  real  disap- 
pointment, and  remember  how  literally  it  was  deep  and  heartfelt 
— how  entirely  mind  and  body  were  stricken  during  its  con- 
tinuance ;  and  then,  in  justice  to  fast  coming  memories,  we  can 
never  make  sport  of  early  sorrowings. 

**  And  here  you  are,  a^lannan,  and  your  beautiful  hair  wet 
wid  the  night  dew — after  myself  and  the  whole  house  seeking 
for  ye,  in  every  hole  and  corner,  up  and  down,  in  and  out.  What 
brought  you  hero  intirelyl  Och,  my  grief  1  Come  in,  A  store 
ma  chree,  and  go  into  your  comfortable  bed  ;  and  don't  take  on 
so,  though  grate  is  your  throuble  :  sure,  darlint,  we  are  bom,  all 
of  us,  without  asking  our  laves,  and  we  die  — rich  and  poor,  grate 
and  small — in  the  same  way.  Och,  a-coushla  !  it's  a  grief  to 
roy  heart  that  you  war  not  brought  up  in  the  thrue  religion  — 
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for,  sure,  a  trifle  of  patters  and  avys  would  make  ye  so  com- 
fortable !  The  master  thinks  you  asleep,  and  niver  a  wink  en 
yer  eye,  no  more  than  on  the  lady  moon,  who's  blessing  us  with 
her  light  Maybe,  after  all,  he's  not  dead — who  knows  ? — but 
a  little  time  will  tell !  " 


A  little  time  and  a  long  time  passed,  and  told  nothing — 
nothing  was  heard  of  Harry  O'Donnell.  His  companions  in 
arms  had  ceased  to  think  of  him — his  uncle  wished  to  forget  he 
had  ever  existed — the  old  nurse  even  had  taken  the  hue  and 
character  of  the  time,  and  spoke  of  him  no  more.  Autumn  with 
its  golden  sceptre  tinged  the  woods  with  divers  and  magnificent 
colours — the  swallows  had  deserted  their  haunts  by  the  tranquil 
lake  and  the  wooded  hills — the  song  of  the  reaper,  and  the  glad 
whistle  of  the  blithesome  blackbird,  no  longer  danced  amid  the 
valleys.  Winter  came,  stealthily  at  first,  sprinkling  the  earth 
with  frosty  diamonds,  and  nipping  the  young  buds  that  ventured 
forth  from  their  mystic  inclosures — then,  in  his  ice-car,  he 
mounted  the  hurriciine,  and  capped  the  mountains  with  his 
snows.  Spring — ^lovely,  all -healing  Spring — with  its  young  sun- 
shine, and  gentle  showers,  succeeded  ;  the  hills  were  green,  the 
violets  blue,  the  cowslips  mingled  their  blossoms  with  the  furze, 
the  golden  catkins  hung  from  the  birchin  woods,  over  the  blos- 
soms of  the  timid  and  trembling  anemone ;  the  fly-away  birds 
came  back  to  their  old  habitations  with  unsoiled  wings  and 
unruffled  plumage,  as  if  they  had  never  wandered, — 

"The  elm  tree  bloRSomed  o'er  the  brooding  bird. 
And  wild  and  wide  the  plover's  wail  was  heard.'' 

The  seasons  had  changed ;  but  in  Marian  Raymond  there  was  no 
change,  "  neither  shadow  of  turning." — Did  I  say,  no  change '? 
I  did  her  injustice  ;  her  beautiful  head,  which  at  first  had  been 
bowed  to  the  earth,  had  risen  into  an  erect  and  statue-like 
dignity,  as  she  had  said  — **  Here  T  and  sorrow  sit."  She  had 
learned,  from  commune  with  her  noble  self,  to  meet,  not  sink 
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beneath,  her  destiny ;  her  cheek  had  settled  mto  extreme  pale- 
ness, and  her  eye  gained  in  strength  what  it  lost  in  brightness. 
The  summer  had  seen  her  a  wild,  ardent,  confiding  girl ;  the 
succeeding  spring  found  her  a  cold-mannered  dignified  woman, 
whose  lips  were  rarely  known  to  smile,  and  in  whose  eyes  no  tears 
were  ever  seen;  yet  she  loved  Henry  as  deeply  and  as  tenderly 
as  ever — in  that  one  sentiment  she  was  unchanged. 

"  And  they  all  seemed  to  love  him  too,"  she  exclaimed,  in  the 
solitude  of  her  dreary  chamber ;  **  I  thought  it  was  real,  and  that 
they  would  have  laid  down  life  for  Harry  ;  yet  but  one  remem- 
bers him  besides  myself — his  poor,  poor  dog  I " 


"  Och,  Mistress  Grady !  an'  Pm  heart  glad  to  see  ye,"  said 
Nelly  Riley  of  Cloyne.  *'  Sit  down,  ma'am — and  is  it  thrue  that 
your  Miss  is  to  be  married,  after  all.  to  that  English  barrow- 
night,  who's  'ould  enoucrh  to  be  her  father,  and  has  nothin'  in  him 
but  the  spirit  of  a  tame  nigger? — he'd  take  a  penny  out  of 
a  blind  man's  hat ! " 

**  Indeed,  then,  Nelly  Riley,  I  take  it  to  be  an  ill  patthem  of 
your  manners  to  say  the  likes  o'  that  to  one  who's  coming  into 
our  family,  and  has  good  blood  in  his  veins  ;  sure,  then,  ye  little 
know  what  he'd  do  for  the  sake  of  the  young  Mistress." 

"  Maybe  1  do  know,  Mrs.  Grady ;  don't  I  know  how  (God 
look  down  upon  her !)  she's  been  drooping  all  the  winther ;  don't 
I  know  how  the  heart-fuvcr  came  upon  her,  a  laughing  girl,  and 
left  her  a  sober  heart-struck  woman  ;  don't  all  the  counthrey 
know  how  the  poor  Masther  (more's  the  ])ity  1)  has  been  dis- 
tressed ;  don't  we  know  how  the  jaws  of  the  law  {bad  luck  to  it  /) 
has  been  stretched  open  for  him;  and  don't  we  see  that  he's 
stuffing  his  daughter  betwixt  to  stop  its  mouth  1  Sure,  every- 
body in  his  whole  town-land  knows  that  Sir  Charles  wanted  to 
buy  tlie  estate  long  ago.  and  has  money  enough  in  the  Limerick 
l)ank,  and  the  Waterford  bank,  and  the  big  bank  in  Dublin,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  outlandish  banks,  to  buy  fifty  estates  like  it^ 
but  he  wanted  the  lady  too,  for  he  could  get  nothing  in  Englaffll 
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like  her — the  ould,  dressed  up,  buckram-stiffened,  fivce-painted 
dandy.  You  needn't  grizzle,  like  a  pea  on  a  griddle,  Mrs.  Grady, 
it's  the  truth  Vm  teliin',  and  I  don't  care  who  hears  it !  but 
this  I  know,  if  the  poor  young  gintleman  hadn't  been  killed,  she'd 
ha'  seen  Castle  Raymond  down  the  Shannon  (and  my  blissing  to 
her  for  that  same  !)  before  she'd  ha'  sould  herself  to  that  English 
thingumby,  you  call  barrow-night." 

"  You're  a  blasphaming  ould  woman,  to  talk  that  way  of 
Castle  Raymond,  and  you're  a  poor  desaved  craythur,  too ;  for 
I  can  tell  ye,  that  though  Sir  Charles  is  an  Englishman,  (which 
counthrey,  you'll  agree,  is  preferable  before  the  world,  aflher 
Ireland,)  he  has  a  generous  spirit  of  his  own,  when  there  is  occa- 
sion for  it." 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  nurse,  and  why  ycr  two  good-looking  shoul- 
ders stick  out  so  grand,  under  yer  beautiful  Injee  shawl ;  but  I'd 
scorn  to  be  bribed,  poor  as  I  am;  and,  remimber  I  tell  ye,  that 
though  grand  she  may  be,  rich  she  may  be,  yet  ye'll  niver  see  the 
smile  on  her  lip  so  bright,  or  her  step  so  dancing,  as  when  she 
went  wandering,  like  a  blessed  bird  over  these  hills;  with  him 
whose  grave  was  made,  without  cross  or  prayer  to  mark  it,  in  a 
far  counthrey." 

"  Nelly,"  replied  Nurse  Grady,  "  you're  not  a  lamed  woman, 
80  I  can't  blame  ye  ;  but  you  may  take  the  word  of  one  who 
knows  better  than  yourself  what  belongs  to  the  quality,  and  she 
tells  ye,  that  Miss  Marian  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long — 
and  why  not  ?  Won't  she  ha*  got  a  rich  husband  ;  won't  she  ha* 
saved  Castle  Raymond  from  being  sould ;  and  sure  you  know 
that  if  iver  that  came  to  pass,  it  would  be  the  ould  gentleman's 
death  ;  won't  siie  "  

"  Don't  bother  us,  axing  yer  pardon,  nurse ;  haven't  I  got  the 
sight  o'  my  eyes,  and  the  feelings  o'  my  heart — and  don't  I  see 
bow  it  is  1" 

Nelly  Riley  was  right;  the  pulse  of  Marian  Raymond's  heart 
was  chilled  Sir  Charles  Biu-nett  had  been  a  leader  of  fashion, 
when  fashion  and  vice  were  even  more  synonymous  than  in  our 
^n  days.  He  had  drank  and  gamed  in  royal  company.  He  was 
snIA  brilliant  and  most  elegant  in  his  manners,  but  he  was  no 
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longer  supreme  in  matters  of  taste  and  ton  ;  younger  men  were 
prefen*ed,  by  the  new  beauties,  and  Sir  Charles  sought  retirement 
on  his  Irish  estates,  to  recruit  both  health  and  purse.  An  old 
uncle  died  suddenly,  and  left  him  the  reversion  of  immense 
wealth.  He  longed  again  to  dazzle  and  to  lead  ;  but  he  felt  and 
knew  that,  except  as  a  dinner-giver,  his  reign  was  over  : — a  mart 
may  give  dinners  at  any  age ;  but  at  any  age  he  cannot  waltz, 
sing,  and  flirt  with  ladies  who  have  succeeded  their  mammas  in 
the  empire  of  fashion.  He  had  ever  eschewed  matrimony,  for  rea- 
sons which  it  is  needless  to  explain  ;  but  the  radiant  and  dazzling 
beauty  of  Marian  Raymond  attracted  his  notice.  He  perceived 
immediately,  with  the  quickness  of  a  man  of  the  world,  that  she 
would  create  a  sensation  ;  her  naivete^  her  wit,  could  have  no 
rivals — ^her  beauty,  few.  When  first  he  saw  her  she  had  scarcely 
numbered  fifteen  summers,  and  then  he  introduced  himself  to 
Mr.  Raymond  by  offering  to  purchase  the  castle  and  grounds. 
This  was  received  as  an  insult  by  the  proud,  though  needy  pro- 
prietor, and  it  subsequently  required  all  Sir  Charles  Bamett*8 
tact  to  gain  the  good  gmces  of  the  master  of  Raymond.  He 
succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  effectually ;  for  Mr.  Raymond  had 
only  told  his  daughter  the  truth  when  he  affirmed,  that  her  ac- 
cepting Sir  Charles's  hand  was  the  only  way  to  save  him  from  a 
gaol.  Poor  girl  !  she  saw  that  indeed  her  father's  hour  was 
come,  as  well  as  her  own,  and  she  agreed — only  stipulating  that 
she  was  not  to  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  her  contract  until  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  Sir  Charles  certainly  acted  with  great  liberality, 
paid  off  all  incumbrances,  and  was  recognized  as  the  heir  to  Castlo 
Raymond  after  the  present  possessor's  death.  A  maddening 
fever  was  the  result  of  this  self-sacrifice,  and  Sir  Charles  might 
have  repented  (for  with  her  characteristic  nobility  of  soul  she  told 
him  all  the  truth),  had  he  not  consoled  liimself  with  the  idea, 
that  as  her  lover  was  dead  it  was  of  no  consequence  ;  eveiy  one, 
he  believed,  must  have  a  first  love  before  a  second,  and  its 
memory  would  pass  from  her  mind  as  clouds  from  the 
summer  sky. 
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^  I  am  come,  father — Marian  Raymond  is  come  to  demand, 
for  the  laH  timt,  her  father's  blessing." 

.  Her  father  was  alone  in  his  chamber,  but   a  joyous  bridal- 
party  crowded  the  saloon. 

"  For  the  last  time,  my  girl  !     What  do  you  mean  1 " 

*'  After  this  morning  there  will  be  no  Marian  Raymond." 

'*  Ah  !  my  dear,  I  wish  you  had  been  a  boy — and  yet  I  do 
not — but,  though  not  Marian  Raymond,  you  are  my  daughter 
stilL     Ah!  well  may  he  be  proud  of  you  '" — 

**  I  am  adorned,  you  see,  father,  for  the  sacrifice." 

"  Sacrifice,  do  you  call  itl"  he  replied — "say,  rather,  for  the 
festival'* 

**  Be  it  so — there  is  some  country,  I  think — though  I  cannot 
tell  where,  which  he  used  to  speak  of,  where  they  made  the  sacri- 
fice a  festival.  But  you  will  be  happy,  father — you  will  enjoy, 
long,  long  enjoy,  dear  Castle  Raymond." 

"  So  I  will — that  rascally  wine-merchant,  Marian,  has  been 
writing  to  me  to  get  back  my  custom ;  but  not  a  drop  of  his 
claret  shall  ever  enter  my  cellars — no,  no  ;  when  you  return 
you  will  hardly  know  the  old  place." 

"  Father,  grant  me  one  request — the  fishing  tackle,  and  Harry's 
old  fowling-piece — he  hung  them  on  the  walls  himself  where 
they  now  are — do  not  let  them  be  removed^ 

Mr.  Raymond  pressed  his  daughter's  hand  in  silence. 

"  When  I  retuni,  father,  I  hope  I  shall  find  you  happy : — 
what  I  do  to-day,  is  for  you  only." 

"  Happy  !  how  can  I  be  otherwise,  my  Marian  ?  T  never  felt 
better  in  my  life — never  in  better  health  or  spirits." 

He  led  her  into  the  saloon  ;  and  soon  after  a  gay  cavalcade 
passed  through  the  motley  crowd  to  the  village  church — they 
entered  its  ivy-garnished  portal — the  ceremony  commenced — 
proceeded — concluded.  It  was  observed  afterwards  by  many,  that 
when  the  clergyman  demanded — "  Wlio  gives  this  woman  to  bo 
the  wife  of  this  man  ?"  Mr.  Raymond's  voice  faltered,  and  his 
countenance,  latterly  much  bloated,  assumed  a  purple  and  in- 
flamed appearance.  When  all  was  over,  he  moved  as  if  to 
«alute  his  daughter ;  but  instead  of  the  warm  kiss  of  parental 
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affection  on  her  cheek,  she  reoeiyed  the  dying  body  of  her 
father  in  her  arms.  A  strong  apopleptic  fit  had  rendered  the 
master  of  Raymond  a  corpse  within  twenty  minutes  after  he 
entered  the  Church  of  Cloyne.  How  truly  were  the  words  of 
Scripture  fulfilled  :  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  !  *" 


And  poor  Marian  ! — what  would  she  not  have  given  that  the 
blow,  if  it  was  to  be,  had  fallen  a  few  minutes  sooner  I  "  Then, 
then  I  might  have  been  preserved  from  this  hateful  union — what 
cared  1  for  those  estates  ? — T  might  have  lived  and  toiled  at 
liberty,  not  driven,  alas!  to  live  with  him  I  loathe !" 

It  is  but  justice  to  Sir  Charles  Bamett  to  confess,  that  after 
this  unfortunate  occurrence,  he  did  everything  he  could  to  gratify 
the  feelings  of  his  bride.  Though  strongly  disliking  the  Irish 
wakes  and  funerals,  yet  he  permitted  both  to  proceed  according 
to  ancient  custom,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  procession  as  chief- 
moumcr.  His  conduct  towards  Marian  on  this  occasiou  com- 
manded her  esteem,  if  not  her  love ;  and  deeply  grateful  was 
she  for  it.  Youth  is  npt  to  attribute  all  vices  where  it  discovers 
one^  and  to  believe  that  those  they  dislike  must  inherit  all  the 
faults  and  imperfections  they  can  possibly  imagine.  So  it  was 
with  Marian  ;  yet  she  endeavoured,  with  a  resolution,  not  one  of 
her  least  trials,  to  make  herself  believe  she  had  done  her 
husband  injustice. 

"  I  will  now,"  she  said,  "  labour  to  discharge  my  duty." 

When  all  was  over,  and  they  prepared  to  leave  the  country  for 
the  Loudon  season.  Lady  Bamett,  on  descending  one  morning 
from  her  dressing-room,  found  Sir  Charles  occupied  in  giving 
directions  to  various  workmen  as  to  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
castle  during  their  absence  ;  the  old  armour  and  fishing-tackle 
had  been  torn  rudely  from  the  walls,  and  lay  in  heaps  upon  the 
marble  pavement. 

"  Let  these  rubbishing  things  be  given  away,  and  the  pictures 
and  statues  I  shall  send  from  London  occupy  their  places.**  One 
old  gun,  surmounted  by  a  cap  and  fishing-ro<i,  still  remained 
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untouched  near  the  back  entrance  to  the  hall.     ''  Shall  I  take 
these  down  too,  your  honour  ? "  inquired  one  of  the  men. 

"  No,  no,**  replied  Marian,  who  was  leaning  against  the  oaken 
balustrades  of  the  staircase  ;  "  no,  no,  Sir  Charles  does  not  wish 
these  removed." 

"  Not  removed,  my  dear ! — you  cannot,  surely,  mean  these 
things  to  remain  stuck  up  over  the  door !  they  would  destroy 
the  harmony  of  my  entire  arrangement.  The  hall  is  really  fine  ; 
those  columns  and  cai*vings  are  in  admirable  keeping ;  and,  when 
my  plans  are  completed,  it  will  be  as  imposing  as  anything  in 
England.  You  are  not  serious,  Marian  ? — Peters,  Lady  Bamett 
has  changed  her  opinion — remove  those  things." 

At  this  instant  the  remembrance  of  her  noble  cousin,  as  he 
had  placed  his  implements  of  sport  in  their  rest,  while  she,  with 
tearful  eyes,  stood  at  one  side,  and  poor  Busca,  little  dreaming 
that  his  dear  master  was  about  to  depart,  at  the  other,  came  full 
upon  her — she  could  not  bear  them  to  be  removed— she  could 
not  support  the  idea  of  their  being  profaned  by  any  touch. 
Before  Peters  could  execute  his  master's  orders,  she  called, 
*'  Forbear !  **  in  a  tone,  it  might  be  of  emotion,  it  might  be  of 
authority — it  was,  most  likely,  a  mingling  of  both.  "  Sir 
Charles,"  she  added,  going  into  the  breakfast-room,  "  Sir  Charles, 
I  would  speak  with  you."  He  followed  her  into  the  apartment, 
and  closed  the  door. 

**  It  is  a  weakness,  and  one  for  which,  perhaps,  I  should  beg 
you  to  forgive  me ;  but  I  have  never,  since  the  commencement 
of  our  acquaintance,  used  the  slightest  concealment  towards 
you."  Sir  Charles  bowed.  "  That  cap,  gun,  and  fishing-rod  were 
hung  there  by  my  cousin  the  night  before  he  left  us — for  ever ; 
will  you  oblige  me  by  not  having  them  removed  1 " 

There  was  a  pause.  Often,  how  much  of  our  destiny  hangs 
upon  a  few  words!  Brief  they  may  be— unstudied,  and  seem- 
ingly unimportant,  yet  how  powerful  their  influence!  The 
instruments  of  will,  the  arbitera  of  fate,  and  its  controller ! — 
brief  words,  that  stamp  an  impress  on  memory  which  time  can 
never  efface  !  Oh,  if  words  were  but  more  accurately  weighed, 
how  much  misery  might  be  spared,  how  much  evil  prevented  I 
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Manan  waited  for  his  reply — on  it  depended  more  than  the 
narrow-minded  bai-onet  imagined  ;  she  waited  long,  so  long  that 
it  became  necessary  again  to  speak. 

"  On  the  morning  of  my  marriage,  the  last  request  I  made  my 
poor  father  was,  that  they  should  remain  untouched." 

"  You  must,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  but  too  evidently  mortified, 
"  attAch  much  value  to  the  pei-son  who  placed  them  there,  to 
object  so  strongly  to  their  removal." 

'*  I  did  attach  much  value  to  him,  and  I  regard  his  memory — 
he  was  my  cousin." 

Sir  Charles  forgot  his  good-breeding,  and,  with  a  perfectly 
well-bred  sneer,  interrupted  her  at  the  word — cotuin.  "  You 
need  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  from  me^  Lady  Bamett;  he 
was  more  dear  to  you  than  any  cousin." 

"  Sir  Charles,"  she  replied,  **  I  never  did,  and  never  will,  con- 
ceal aught  from  you.  You  are  my  husband  ;  and,  whether  he 
be  deserving  or  not,  a  husband  has  a  right  to  a  wife's  unqualified 
confidence  :  concealment  I  believe  to  be  the  root  of  all  domestic 
misery.  What  my  sentiments  towards  Henry  ODonnell  were, 
you  heard  long  ago,  and  from  me ;  you  cannot  entertain  aoy 
unpleasant  feeling  towards  the  clay — the  mouldering  clay^K)f  my 
childhood's  friend.  I  promised  him  that  those  implements  of 
the  chase  should  never  be  removed  except  by  his  own-hand ;  do 
then,  I  intreat  you,  let  them  remain  as  long  as  I  live — 
they  are  in  the  shadow — do  not,  pray  do  not,  remove  them, 
for  " 

"  For  my  sake,"  she  wished  to  have  added,  but  she  could  not ; 
she  was  unable  to  frame  an  appeal,  bordering  on  affection,  to 
one  for  whom  she  felt  it  not. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Marian,"  he  replied  coldly,  "  but  I  regret  to 
say,  that  trifling  as  it  may  seem,  having  given  the  order,  I  can- 
not see  how  I  can  retract ;  the  things  will  be  better  out  of 
sight.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  entertained  such  a  strong 
penchajit  for  the  gentleman  ;  indeed,  cherishing  such  a  feeling, 
yon  ought  to  have  paused  before  you  honoured  me  with  your 
hand.' 

Marian's  only  reply  was  a  bitter  groan  ;  and,  without  another 
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word,  she  left  the  apartment,  crossed  the  hall,  and  proceeded 
with  unmingled  hitterness  of  spirit  to  the  dressing-room  she  had 
recently  quitted.  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands,  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  regret,  such  as  she 
seldom  indulged  in — for  teai*s  are  an  indulgence,  and  a  blessed 
one,  to  the  stricken  at  heart.  Mingled  with  her  tears  were 
prayers — prayers  to  the  Almighty,  who  is  known  to  us  in  the 
hour  of  trouble,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body,  as  the  One  holy 
and  true  Spirit,  who  will  either  remove  from  us  our  afflictions,  or 
teach  us  how  to  bear  them  as  Christians  only  can.  Marian  had 
known  little,  during  her  early  years,  of  religion,  except  its  name  ; 
but  sorrow  and  solitude  had  taught  her  where  she  might  tind 
consolation  ;  and  enthusiabm,  so  strong  a  feature  in  her  character, 
having  latterly  no  worldly  object  to  chain  it  to  earth,  worked  its 
way  towards  heaven.  *'  Teach  me,  0  Lord  I "  she  ejaculated, 
"  to  bear  the  reproach  I  have  in  a  measure  merited  ;  teach  me 
to  perform  the  hard  and  heavy  duty  of  a  wife  to  him  whom  I 
love  not,  though  Thou  kuowest  full  well  there  is  no  other  on 
earth  whom  I  do  love." 

#.She  was  interrupted  by  a  whining  noise,  which  she  well  recog- 
nized— it  was  poor  Busca  I  Her  four-footed  friend  was  readily 
admitted  ;  and  she  pondered  in  her  mind  whether  she  ought  to 
caress  even  his  dog,  when  he  whom  at  the  altar  she  had  engaged 
to  love,  honour,  and  obey,  would,  she  doubted  not,  disapprove  of 
her  so  doing.  The  poor  animal  stretched  upon  the  rug  as  usual, 
and  contented  himself  by  elevating  an  ear  occiisionally,  as  his 
beautiful  mistress  paced  up  and  down  the  chamber.  It  was 
evident  that  Sir  Charles  Baruett's  mind,  however  dressed  and 
fashioned  by  circumstances,  was  intrinsically  poor  and  niean. 
Had  he  thought  kindly,  or  even  wisely,  he  would  have  seen  at 
once,  that  though  Marian  was  perhaps  wrong,  as  a  married 
woman,  in  cherishing  the  remembrance  of  one,  all  too  dear  in 
former  times,  yet  the  noble  fi-ankness  she  had  shown,  the  frcedom 
from  all  art  upon  the  subject,  the  confidence  she  reposed  in  him 
so  bravely,  deserved  a  similar  return  ;  and  had  he  been  capable 
of  valuing  her  as  she  merited,  he  would  have  been  proud  to 
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preserve  what  ahe  had  franklj  conressed  ahe  valued.  Were  even 
the  ipitdom  of  generoaitf  sufficiently  estimated,  the  world  would 
go  on  in  better  tune  :  people,  for  the  most  part,  endaavour  to 
bring  events  within  the  compass  of  their  own  narrow  concep- 
tions, instead  of  striving  to  eipand  with  them. 


PART  THE  BBOOND. 


^  AX  yer  pardon.  Miss — my  Ladj,   I  msDe— dear, 

;  dear,  it's  hcird  to  turn  one's  tongue  to  &  word  one's 

'  net  used  to ;  but  you  have  the  heart's  respect,  any 

'  way,"  enid  the  old  gardener  at  Castle  Raymond,  the 

morning  befora  Marian  was  to  leave  her  childhood's  home — 

"  aud  may  I  make  bould  to  az,  if  you  intend  taking  Busca  with 

you  over  the  eeaii)" 

■'Yes,  Frank." 

"  Lave  him  with  me,  MisB,  my  Lady,  and  I'll  tnke  care  of  the 
baste  ;  he  has  no  taste  for  travelling  now ;  and  aura  Nelly 
Riley's  son,  Bat,  writes  n  fine  hand,  and  'ill  indite  a  letter  with 
the  priest  (no  disrespect  to  his  reverence)  ;  aud,  if  you  didn't 
think  I'd  be  makin'  too  free,  sure  I'd  direct  a  line  to  tell  you 
bow  Busca  was,  and  how  the  roses  got  on,  and  all  about  the 
melon-bed,  and  the  new  graft  on  the  apple-ti'eea." 
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"  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  thank  you,  Frank  ;  but  I 
cannot  part  with  Busca,  he  was  my  father's  favourite,  and, — in 
short,  I  must  take  Busca." 

''  Busca,'*  persisted  the  gardener,  **  is  fond  o*  me,  and  he  and 
the  gi'ey  cat  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world  now ;  they  lie 
together  on  my  ould  jock,  that  sarves  *em  for  a  mat ;  indeed, 
lady  dear,  I  wish  you  would  lave  me  Busca." 

**  1  am  grieved  1  caimot  oblige  you  in  this,  Fmnk  ;  is  there 
any  thing  else  I  can  do?  can  1  send  you  any  thing  from 
England  1 " 

"  God  bless  you,  my  lady,  I  should  like  a  quarter  of  English 
tobaccy  ;  Tve  a  grate  curiosity  to  see  what  sort  of  stuff  it  raally 
is  j  and  I  hear  their  kail,  particularly  their  brocoli,  bates 
Banagher.  But  ma  am,  my  Lady  darlint,  for  the  love  o'  the 
poor  ould  master,  and  for  the  love — no,  not  that,  because,  in 
coorse  it's  past,  but,  for  the  regard  of  Master  Harry — lave 
Busca  to  me ;  see  how  the  craythur  rams  his  could  nose  into  my 
hand,  as  if  he  said,  1*11  stay  wid  you." 

"  It's  very  strange  you  should  have  set  your  mind  on  this  ! " 

"  May  be  so,  my  Lady  ;  strange  things  happen  every  dMf. 
Sure,  it's  mighty  strange  what  makes  sich  a  beautiful,  great,  big 
sunflower,  as  that  yonder,  come  out  of  a  little  blay,  humpy  seed, 
not  as  big,  no,  nor  half,  nor  quarter  as  big,  as  a  pray  tee's  eye ! 
Well,  plaze  yer  Ladyship,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you  don't  lave 
Busca  behind,  he'll  never  see  the  ould  grey  cat  again,  that's  all !" 

•*  Frank  1  I  insist  upon  knowing  what  you  mean." 

"  Ah,  Busca,  a  cushla ! "  continued  the  gardener,  with  true 
Irish  tact — "  ah,  thin,  Busca,  would  yer  misthress  not  let  on,  I'd 
incense  her  into  it,  you  poor  brute,  how  ye'r  no  favourite  with 
Misther  Bijaw,  my  Lord's  valley  de  sham,  and  how  he  said  to 
me — *  Ould  Blossom,'  says  he,  *  if  my  lady  intends  bringing  that 
ould  stinking  baste  (axing  yer  pardon,  Busca  ;  but  'twas  he  said 
it,  not  me)  with  us  (by  its,  maneing  Sir  Charles  and  himself,  the 
rude,  ill-raired  pup,) — with  us,  says  he,  *  we'll  give  him  a  dose,' 
says  he,  '  crossing  the  Channel,  and  then  make  our  (the  impi- 
dent  blackguard  I)  our  lady  believe  he  died  of  the  say  sickness.' 
So  with  that,  says  I,  what  would  his  honour  say  to  that  1  says  L 
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'  0,  nothing  at  all/  sajs  he ;  '  for  Sir  Charles  hates  the  sight 
o*  him,  and  whenivcr  my  lady^s  back  is  turned  gives  him  a  poke 
or  a  puck  with  his  foot-- 1  have  good  raisou  to  know  that  he*d 
never  say  a  word,  except  "  0  be  joyful,"  if  he  was  fiiirly  gone.* 
So  I  says  nothing ;  for  the  might*s  the  right  eveimore  with  thim 
English  agin  us.  Now,  ma*am,  my  Lady,  a'  voumeen,  you  11  let 
Biisca  stay  with  his  ould  friend  Frank  ! " 

Marian  made  no  reply ;  her  heart  was  too  full  to  speak.  She 
turned  from  the  gardener  to  conceal  her  emotion,  and  at  a  break 
in  the  plantations  encountered  her  husband. 

"  I  have  been  giving  some  final  directions  as  to  the  trees  we 
wished  put  dowu  this  autumn,**  he  observed,  as  they  met. 
"  Have  you  been  directing  your  old  gardener  as  to  your  flowers  ? 
By  the  way,  he  gets  old,  that  Master  Frank — I  must  send  off 
some  of  my  Scotch  people  from  Bamett  Park,  to  get  everything 
in  right  order." 

"  Not  to  turn  away  Frank,  Sir  Charles  ?  ** 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  to  the  contrary— always 
most  happy  to  meet  your  views,  where  they  are  consistent  with 
joropriety" 

Poor  Marian  made  no  observation  on  this  sarcastic  reply,  but 
fancied  that  Sir  Charles  cast  an  unkind  look  on  the  hound,  who, 
certainly,  often  provoked  the  baronet ;  for,  in  former  times, 
Busca  always  received  his  advances  with  a  certain  exposure  of 
the  teeth  and  gums,  not  very  flattering  to  one  desirous  of  culti- 
vating his  acqunintauce.  Few  words  passed  between  them,  until, 
on  reaching  the  vestibule.  Sir  Charles  closed  the  door,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  hound  from  entering. 

"  In  England,  Marian,  dogs  are  not  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
companions,  particularly  when  they  grow  offensive  by  age.** 

It  was  on  Marian's  lip  to  inquire  if  all  things  grew  disagreeable 
as  they  grew  old ;  but  she  remembered  that  "  grievous  words 
stir  up  anger,"  and  held  her  peace.     Sir  Charles  continued — 

*•'  I  do  not  think  that  Busca  will  ever  bear  a  sea  voyage. ** 

"  I  think  not,"  was  her  forced  reply  to  him,  whom,  under  the 
influence  of  her  strongly-excited  feelings,  she  regarded  as  little 
better  than  a  premeditated  murderer.     That  he  shouM  meditate 
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the  destructiou  of  an  animal  he  knew  she  bo  fondly  loved,  was 
ciiiel ;  but  to  take  his  valet—  a  low-bred,  insulting  foreigner — into 
his  confideuce,  and  plan  with  him  the  death  of  that  poor  blind 
fiivourite,  was  mean,  low,  pitiful.  How,  in  defiance  of  all  her 
resolutions  to  the  conti-ary,  did  she  despise  this  man  of  worldly 
wealth  and  narrow  soul  1  With  this  feeling  came  another — he 
was  her  hiuband  I 


Despite  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  some- 
thing singularly  brilliant  and  invigorating  in  a  Loudou  season. 
The  weather,  from  April  to  June,  is,  generally  speaking,  on  its 
best  behaviour ;  the  animation  spreading  itself,  either  as  a  bane 
or  a  blessing,  over  all  classes  of  society  during  the  sitting  of  Par- 
liament, is  in  full  force  :  it  gives  gentlemen  something  to  talk 
about  in  the  park,  in  the  streets,  at  the  clubs ;  and  excites  some- 
thing bordering  on  interesting  conversation  dui-ing  the  ten  or 
twenty  minutes'  pause  l)efore  dinner,  at  which  time  the  said 
gentlemen  "  bunch  "  together  in  whatever  portion  of  the  room 
fronts  the  largest  looking-glass,  or  lounge  on  the  softest  sofas,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  ladies,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  criticise, 
quite  at  their  ease,  the  merits  of  the  last  new  speaker. — Despite, 
then,  the  mauvais  ton  of  almost  every  man  of  "  ton "  you  meet, 
still  there  is  much  to  charm  and  bewilder  the  senses  in  the 
London  Season.  The  parks  teem  with  beauty  and  elegance. 
The  opera,  the  finest  and  most  glorious  of  sensual  enjoyments,  is 
in  full  force.  The  exhibitions,  such  as  they  are,  are  open ;  and 
there  are  always  more  than  two  or  three  subjects  at  each  to 
repay  you  for  the  loss  of  time  consequent  on  looking  at  all. 
There  is  bustle  in  the  streets, — not  the  ill-bred  city  bustle,  that 
forces  you  off  the  pavement,  and  covers  you  with  mud ! — but 
the  bustle  consequent  on  the  crowding  of  the  better  classes  of 
society  in  search  of  amusement.  Noble  horses  parade  the  squares; 
carriages,  unrivalled  in  beauty  of  design  and  execution,  meet 
each  other  at  every  corner.  There  is  a  rich  and  gorgeous  blaze 
of  all  that  is  bright  and  curious  in  the  magazines  and  shops; 
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the  best  books  are  reserved  by  the  wary  publishers  for  "the 
season  ;^  the  most  exquisite  exotic/  flourish  in  the  conservatories 
of  the  great  and  gay ;  and  the  air  of  the  favoured  **  West  End  " 
is  redolent  of  the  purest  perfumes.  Any  foreigner,  passing 
casually  through  Loudon  during  "  the  season,"  would  pronounce 
us  the  wealthiest  and  happiest  of  nations,  and  imagine  that 
distress  had  never  set  its  seal  of  want,  and  sin,  and  death,  upon 
any  of  the  children  of  Britain.  Those  who  seek  truth  must 
dive  amid  the  turbulent  and  disordered  waters  of  sorrow,  as  well 
as  ramble  through  the  smiling  groves  and  laughing  pastures 
of  joy ! 


It  was  Marian's  third  season  in  brilliant  London,  and  many 
thought  it  was  never  truly  bnlliant  until  she  appeared.  Both  in 
Ireland,  and  on  her  husband's  estates  in  England,  she  had  been, 
as  far  as  she  was  permitted,  an  angel  of  charity :  she  had  founded 
schools,  clothed  the  naked,  fed  the  hungry;  and  the  deep-felt 
and  gratefiil  blessing  followed  the  "  pale  lady "  wherever  she 
went  The  first  season  passed  off  as  her  husband  expected  ;  to 
use  the  cant  phrase,  she  was  splendidly  successful.  Though 
Bamett  is  an  ugly  and  common-sounding  name,  there  were 
**  Bamett  hats,"  and  the  hair  was  *'Cripi  d  la  BameUe;**  and 
TAdy  Barnett's  wit  was  often  quoted,  as  the  wit  par  excellence. 
Those  who  called  her  witty,  knew  not  what  wit  was.  Wit  may 
be  likened  to  a  silver  arrow,  pure,  glittering,  and  pointed  :  hers 
was  of  a  more  severe  quality— it  was  satire  ;  not  the  flippant 
and  ill-tempered  smartness  that  descends  to  mere  personality, 
but  that  fiuer  and  more  ennobling  quality,  which  feared  not  to 
tell  Philip  feasting  that  it  would  only  commune  with  Philip 
fasting.  Witty  minds  are  seldom  great,  but  a  just  quantity  of 
satire  sharpens  the  intellect  unto  perfection  ;  it  is  the  whetstone 
of  many  virtues,  and  is  respected  when  its  playful  counterfeit  is 
run  down  by  temper  and  good  sense.  Sir  Charles  Barnett  had 
taken  a  wife  to  help  him  to  support  his  waning  state ;  but  he 
had  not  calculated  on  eclipse,  and  by  no  means  relished  the 
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universal  homage  rendered  to  her  mnrvejlous  wisdom  and  sound 
judgment 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  painted  her  portrait 
during  her  second  season,  and,  with  his  usual  skill,  completed  a 
picture  that  might  have  made  Titian  je«Jous.  Lady  Bamett 
looked  at  it  for  some  time  in  silence ;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
polished  artist,  she  observed,  ''  It  is  beautiful  ;  but  you  know 
what  it  needs  to  make  it  like  me.** 

"  Lady,**  he  replied,  with  admirable  tact,  "  it  wants  a  sigh 


UPON   THE   LIP.'* 


And  he  was  right 

**  My  dear  Lady  Bamett,  I  have  a  little  request  to  make  of 
you  this  evening,**  said  Sir  Charles ;  "  it  is  that  you  will  not 
enter  into  any  conversation  with  the  Russian  envoy  about  the 
plans  we^'  (the  mean  creature  had  nothing  to  do  with  them) 
"  adopted  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Leicestershire.  If  he 
speaks  again  upon  the  subject  refer  him  to  me.  And  I  really 
wish  you  would  not  agree  with  Lord  Somerton's  notions  about 
literature — he  invariably  contradicts  me ;  and  therefore,  oblige 
nie  by  not  conversing  with  him." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  desire." 

"  I  think  we  shall  confine  our  pai-ties,  this  season,  to  dinners, 
concerts,  and  card-assemblies.  Balls'*  (Sir  Charles  had  lately 
been  afflicted  with  gout)  **  are  leally  incorrect,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  waltzes." 

'^  I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  ideas  of  correctness  are  im- 
proving,** replied  his  lady.     Sir  Charles  winced. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  very  man  who  was  lecturing  and 
directing  this  high-souled  woman  on  such  trifling  points,  was 
continuing  (almost  openly)  in  the  practice  of  what  the  uninitiated 
would  call  *' gross  immorality,"  but  what  the  well  bred  delicately 
classify  as  a  liaison  7  Oh,  this  twisting  and  mooting  of  terms  ! — 
this  cloaking  of  all  that  is  abominable  under  the  banner  of 
"  human  frailty  1 " — this  glossing  and  polishing  of  vice ! — this 
burning  of  incense  in  high  places,  and  bending  the  knee  to  Baal ! 
How  does  the  free-bom  soul  sicken  at,  and  loathe,  suchjlhomage  ! 
God  forbid  that  we  should  for  a  moment  wish  to  see  the  levelling 
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of  rank,  or  the  decent  barriers  of  society  overthrown.  We 
honour  the  one,  and  respect  the  other ;  but  vice  is  vice,  though 
a  coronet  bind  the  brow ;  and  virtue  is  as  holy  in  a  peasant's 
cottage  as  in  a  ducal  palace.  How  many  are  worshipped,  lite- 
rally, during  the  season  in  London,  because  of  their  f5tes  and 
splendour,  who  would  not  be  tolerated  in  what  is  termed  decent 
society,  were  it  not  for  "  station  1 "  Lady  Baniett  felt  this 
deeply ;  and  while  she  was  idolized,  loathed  the  idolatry.  Not 
that  she  was  insensible  to  praise  or  applause  :  what  woman  is — 
what  woman  ought  to  be  ?  but  she  longed  for  a  devotion,  which 
she  knew,  as  a  wife,  there  was  but  one  who  could  render.  She 
wished  to  be  the  object  of  a  warm  and  fervid  affection,  as  she 
had  once  been.  She  was  constantly  the  victim  of  her  penetra- 
tion, and  sometimes  wished  that  God  had,  in  his  mercy,  bestowed 
upon  her  less  feeling  and  more  folly.  There  was  one  thing,  and 
one  only,  that  yielded  her  pleasure  ;  she  had  an  extended  sphere 
of  doing  good ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  threw  her  entire 
soul  into  relieving  the  necessities  of  others,  often  excited  in  her 
worldly-minded  husband  an  astonishment  he  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  conceal. 

"  I  cannot  think,  Marian,  why  you  are  so  anxious  about  the 
dead  curate  of  Lyme's  daughters  :  one  is  deaf,  and  tlie  other 
blind  ;  moreover,  nobody  knows  them." 

"  Simply,  Sir  Charles,  because  their  father  is  dead,  one  deaf, 
the  other  blind,  and  nobody  knows  them." 

Sir  Charles  muttered  something  about  "  bad  habits,  contracted 
through  a  defective  education,  and  wild  Irish  views  of  manners 
and  society  ; "  and  the  once  free-hearted  Marian  listened,  as  she 
had  often  listened,  patiently  ;  for  "patience  is  the  badge  of  all 
her  tribe." 

Would  those  who  crowded  her  splended  saloons,  and  were 
astonished  at  her  taste  and  calm  majestic  beauty, — would  they 
have  believed  that  the  canker  was  busy  at  a  heart,  where  sorrow 
had  made  its  sepulchre  1 


"  Lady  Bamett,"  inquired  one  of  her  visitors,  casually  taking 
up  a  morning  paper  from  amid  the  heap  of  periodical  literature 
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with  which  it  is  customary  to  heap  a  library  table,  "  do  you  evei 
read  our  political  jouruals  t  '* 

**  Hardly  ever." 

"  We  continue  gaining  victory  on  victory  ;  indeed,  Napoleon 
must  soon  evacuate  Spain  and  Portugal.** 

Marian  could  never  hear  any  allusion  to  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign without  emotion  ;  her  heart  beat  violently  as  the  gentle- 
man continued. 

''  So,  I  see  an  exchange  of  prisoners  has  lately  been  effected  ; 
some  Irish  names,  too,  among  the  number.  You  must  surely  be 
interested  in  them,  Lady  Bamett  ?  Calvert  O'Connell,  lieutenant 
in  the  3rd  dragoons ;  Barry  St.  Leger—  ay,  all  the  St.  Legers 
were  brave  fellows;  Henry  O'Dounell,  captain  in  the  Koyal 
Irish  *' 

Marian  seized  the  journal  from  the  grasp  of  the  astonished 
lounger,  and  in  another  moment — the  paper  clsisped  within 
her  hands,  her  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets — she  had  fallen 
back  on  the  so^  not  in  a  fainting  fit,  but  iu  strong  and  teirific 
convulsions. 


**  And  so,  Marian, — you  are  a  wedded  wife  1  and  though  now, 
three  seasons  the  star  of  the  ascendant,  I  hear  you  are  still 
triumphant.  Long  may  you  continue  bo  — if  it  makes  you  happy/ 
I  have  been  more  than  three  yeara  a  miserable  prisoner,  without 
one  friend,  who  remembered  Harry  0*Donnell  sufficiently  to  be 
interested  iu  his  exchange,  which  only  chance  has  effected.  I  do 
not,  lady,  blame  you  ; — you  doubtless  fancied  I  was  dead ;  for 
you  could  not  have  been  so  altered,  as  not  to  have  felt  some 
anxiety  for  your  cousin's  liberty. 

"  I  intend  paying  my  respects,  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
to  you  and  Sir  Charles ; — to  whom  I  beg  my  respects.  You 
will  not  be  surprised  at  my  strange  handwriting,  when  you  hear 
that  I  lost  an  arm  at  Albuera ! — Henrt  O'Donnell.*' 
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It  was  more  than  a  month  since  Lady  Bamett  had  learned 
that  Harry  — her  first — her  only  love — was  in  existence.  When 
questioned  by  her  husband  as  to  the  cause  of  her  sudden  illness, 
she  told  him  all  the  truth.  "  If,"  she  said,  within  her  own 
bosom — "  If  Sir  Charles  suspects  me — at  all  events  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  not  deserving  his  suspicion  ** 

"  Was  it  joy  or  sorrow  1  **  inquired  her  tormentor,  "that  oc- 
casioned your  Ladyship^s  agitation  ?  *' 

•*Sir  Charles,"  she  replied,  "do  not  trifle  with  feelings  that 
have  ever  been  laid  bare  before  you.  I  do  not  deny  your  right 
to  ask  that  question ;  and  I  reply  frankly — that  it  was  a 
mingling  of  both." 

Her  husband  gazed  steadily  upon  her  ;  and  her  dark  deep 
eye, — her  broad  high  forehead, — and  her  fine  pale  features, — 
neither  quailed  nor  shrank  from  the  scrutiny  ; — even  Sir  Charles 
was  moved. 

"  Marian,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  noble  woman,  but  not  suited 
either  for  me  or  for  the  present  times ; — you  should  have  re- 
mained among  the  stara,  until  a  holier  sun  shone  upon  England. 
I  never  met  woman  with  truth  like  yours." 

The  involuntary  tribute  of  such  applause,  paid  by  Vice  to 
Virtue,  is  great  indeed  !  Marian  wept  long  and  bitterly  ^  in  the 
silence  of  her  chamber,  she  pmyed ; — and  they  who  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  wish  that  those  we  love  may  not  love  in  return,  will 
appreciate  her  petition.  She  prayed  that  Harry  would  only 
remember  her  as  his  cousin.  When  she  thought  of  the  many 
changes  she  had  seen  men  make,  without  an  effort,  she  indulged 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  painful  hope^  that  ho  might  find  it, 
perhaps  had  already  found  it,  easy  to  look  upon  and  love  another. 
Thei-e  was  something  in  the  tone  of  Captain  O'Donnell's 
letter  that  repressed  this  conviction.  I  have  heard  many 
women  assert,  after  receiving  a  declaration  of  love,  that — "  indeed 
they  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing ;  they  never  thought  the 
gentleman  entertained  the  slightest  affection  for  them  : " — it 
might  be  true  :  but  I  never  believed  a  word  they  said.  Men 
are,  doubtless,  clever  enough  ;  but  clever  as  they  are,  women,  on 
this  subject,  are  seldom — never  at  fault; — they  have  an  in- 
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tuitive  knowledge  of  man*8  affection ; — they  generally  know  it 
before  he  is  aware  of  it  himself ; — and  though  man  can  easily 
assume  an  affection  he  does  not  feel,  he  must  be  a  better  adept 
in  concealment  than  I  can  imagine  possible  to  hide  a  pre- 
ference. The  one  phrase, — "  if  it  makes  you  happy," — showed 
at  once  his  anxiety,  and  his  belief  that  she  was  miserable.  The 
precious  letter  was  more  than  half-way  to  her  lips,  yet  she 
stayed  its  course,  with  a  firmness  those  who  have  loved  her  will 
estimate,  and  laid  it  on  her  desk.  In  a  few  moments  she 
arose,  and,  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  proceeded  to  Sir  Charles's 
study. 

**  Lost  an  arm  I '  Sad  thing,  sad  thing !  **  repeated  Sir  Charles, 
aft^r  he  had  finished  its  perusal.  ''  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him.  He  is  your  relative  ;  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  treat 
our  relatives  with  propriety." 

*'I  think  I  must  spend  the  day  at  Richmond,  with  Mrs. 
Brownlowe." 

"  No,  no,  Lady  Bamelt,  it  would  be  exceedingly  wrong  ;  you 
can  receive  your  cousin  here.  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  him 
sjidly  changed." 

Sir  Charles,  well  skilled  in  human  natui-e,  was  at  fault : — ^the 
truth  was,  that  with  the  exception  of  his  wife,  his  intimate 
female  acquaintances  had  been  of  a  very  indifferent  stamp : 
and  he  fancied  that  a  worn-out  mutilated  soldier  could  possess 
no  attractions  for  one  bo  filed  and  admired  as  his  charming  wife! 
Lady  Bamett,  well  as  she  knew  his  littleness  of  mind,  almost 
hoped  that  something  like  generosity  had  illumined  his  dark 
BOuL     She,  too,  was  mistaken. 


"He  loves  me  still,"  she  said,  while  tears  of  bitter  agony 
coursed  each  other  down  her  pallid  cheeks, — ^'  his  love  has  been 
unchanging  as  my  own — Oh,  what  am  I,  to  own  it !  and  he 
talked  of  my  father,  and  of  Castle  Raymond,  and  the  dead  lark, 
and  poor  Busca  !  and  my  husband  has  been  either  mad  or  cniel 
enough  to  ask  him  to  stay  within  these  walls.     What  then  1  Am 
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t  fikllen  so  low  as  to  fear  myself)  ^     And  the  young  and  proud 
beauty  paced  ber  chamber  with  unequal  steps. 

Woman  is  never  in  so  much  danger  as  when  she  confides  in 
her  own  strength.  The  raeek-hearted  and  trembling  find 
security  in  weakness,  for  they  look  for  pi-otection  where  it  is 
always  found, — they  seek  advice  from  the  Most  High,  and  im- 
plicitly employ  his  precepts  ns  their  laws  :  there  is  always  safety 
for  tlie  bumble  Christian.  According  to  the  correct  and  esta- 
blished laws  of  English  society,  if  a  married  female  find  not  a 
friend  in  her  husband,  she  is  perfectly  and  completely  cut  off 
from  everything  approaching  to  friendship  with  tiie  more  wise 
and  superior  sex.  If  trusting  to  the  pure  and  uncon laminated 
counsels  of  her  own  heart  and  motives,  she  seek  advice  or  pro* 
taction,  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  man,  no 
matter  how  exalted  his  character,  or  pure  his  motives,  her  repu- 
tation is  tainted,  irrevocably  tainted,  and  therefore  nothing 
worth — she  sinks  in  the  moral  scale,  and  can  never  retrieve  what 
she  has  lost.  I  am  willing  to  allow  the  hardship  of  this  state ; 
and  yet,  valuing  as  I  do  the  reputation  of  my  high-souled  and 
beautiful  countrywomen,  more  than  their  individual  happiness, 
I  can  hardly  wish  it  altered.  To  this  very  strictness,  to  this 
hardship  in  peculiar  cases,  we  owe  much  of  our  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  all  our  good  fame, — a  fame  that  was  never  tainted, 
until  an  assumption  of  foreign  manners  (that  sit  as  ill  upon  us 
as  foreign  fashions)  rendered  many,  too  many,  of  those  in  high 
places,  open  to  the  scorn  of  the  right-minded.  **  What,"  it  may 
be  asked,  **  ib  a  woman  to  do  who  is  married  to  a  brute  or  a  fool  1 
— is  she  to  have  no  friend,  no  companion  ] "  I  answer.  None ; 
she  either  made  her  election,  or  it  was  forced  upon  her ;  but  in 
either  case,  she  owes  it  to  her  God,  to  her  sex,  and  to  her 
country,  to  bear  her  cross,  and  prove  that  she  rises  superior  to 
the  ills  that  are  heaped  on  her  devoted  head.  No  matter  how 
pure  may  be  her  motives,  the  world  reads  actions,  and  not 
hearts. 

Lady  Bamett  believed  that  her  cousin  was  as  high-souled  as 
herself;  she  remembei*ed  how  strict  his  notions  had  been,  and 
how  often  he  had  chid  and  reproved  the  volatility  of  disposition 
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that  bad,  at  one  period  of  her  existence,  rendered  her  so  gay  and 
thoughtless.  She  had  read,  deeply  too,  the  records  of  human 
life,  yet  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  bring  her  observations  to 
bear  upon  her  cousin : — *'  He  taught  me  ever  what  was  best  and 
wisest,  and  to  whom  can  I  look  with  greater  safety  for  advice  if 
I  should  need  it  f  **  With  this  feeling  she  scrupled  not  to  con* 
suit  her  cousin  upon  many  points  unconnected  with  her  husband, 
or  the  domestic  differences,  that,  despite  her  care  and  real  atten- 
tion to  pi'event,  sprang  up  between  them.  Her  innate  propriety, 
more  than  her  judgment,  counselled  her  not  to  suffer  any  inter- 
ference upon  such  points ;  and,  on  all  other  matters,  her  vanity 
was  gratified  to  find  that  her  monitor  agi*eed  with  her  in  all  things. 
It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  though  at  first  she  hod  shrunk 
from  meeting  her  cousin,  yet,  after  that  meeting  was  over,  she 
experienced  a  tranquillity,  a  security  in  his  presence,  to  which 
she  had  long  been  a  stranger.  She  had  never  enjoyed  the  sweet 
privilege  of  appealing,  with  all  her  feelings,  to  her  husband. 
Though  she  had  neVer  used  concealment,  she  could  not  be  said 
to  have  reposed  confidence, — that  full,  perfect,  and  happy  con- 
fidence, which  is  the  out-pouring  of  an  affectionate  heart,  and 
forms  a  true  earthly  paradise.  Her  vivid  imagination,  that  had 
so  long  communed  with  heaven,  had  again  found  an  earthly 
object  upon  whom  to  lean, — and  "  Cousin  Harry/*  as  before,  was 
even  more  the  mind's  idol  than  he  had  been  at  Castle  Raymond. 
Thfre  he  had  been  her  guiding  star: — the  idea,  the  possibility 
of  his  being  changed j  had  never  once  occurred  to  Marian;  she 
looked  to  him  to  strengthen  her  good  resolves,  not  to  overturn 
them. 

Of  all  things  likely  to  suffer  change,  nothing  changes  like 
man!  With  women  the  case  is  different;  events  with  them  are 
things  of  rare  occurrence,  and  there  is  little  chance  of  one  rub- 
bing out  the  record  of  another.  The  impression  has  time,  not 
only  to  be  made,  but,  consequently,  is  not  easily  effaced.  Men 
fall  rapidly  into  various  societies,  and  hear  various  opinions; 
this  occasions  them  to  be  less  firm,  or,  to  use  a  harsher  term, 
less  obstinate.  It  may  be  for  good ; — it  may  be  for  eviL  We 
shall 
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Captain  0*I>onnell  was  almost  domestioated  in  Sir  Charles 
Bamett's  house,  and  people  did  begin  to  say,  that  "  they  won* 
dered,"  —  *'  were  surprised,*'  —  "  astonished  "  —  •*  suspected,** — 
*'  hoped  not**— "  Lady  Bamett,  so  beautiful."—"  What  could  she 
see  in  him  I" — "  Husband  careless,** — "  used  her  harshly ;" — and, 
at  last,  some  of  these  whispers  absolutely  reached  the  ear  of  Sir 
Charles.  With  a  violence  totally  uncalled  for,  he  assailed  and 
repruadied  his  wife.  She  replied  with  her  usual  truth  and 
dignity, — for  one  criminal  idea,— one  feeling  that  angels  could 
pronounce  impure, — had  never  stained  her  soul.  Yet  she  had 
stood  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  blessed,  a  thousand  times 
blessed,  was  the  power  that  told  her  of  her  danger ! 

**  I  will  tell  Harry  that  he  must  depart,**  she  said ;  "  and  his 
sense  of  propriety  will  point  out  to  him  the  necessity  for 
doing  so.** 

It  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  The  time  came,  and 
brought  its  trial  With  the  instinctive  propriety  and  delicacy  of 
a  virtuous  woman,  she  avoided  the  reason  why,  and  told  him 
only  of  the  fact  Little  was  slie  prepared  for  his  comment; — 
little  did  sho  dream  of  his  moving  from  the  high  and  honourable 
pedestal,  on  which  her  imagination,  more  than  his  own  merits, 
liad  placed  him.  The  idea  of  Henry  0*Donnell  having  become 
**  a  man  of  the  world,**  as  the  phrase  goes ; — of  these  bland  and 
fascinating  manners  being  only  the  polished  surface; — and  the 
certainty  that  Continental  example  and  habit  had  sullied  that 
true  and  noble  spirit  which  she  imagined  was  more  than  proof 
against  contamination,  fell  slowly,  but  heavily,  upon  her  feeling 
heart 

*'  I  see  how  it  is,'*  he  said ;  "  Sir  Charles  is  jealoua  I  thought 
the  world  would  whisper.** 

"You  thought  the  world  would  whisper!**  repeated  Lady 
Bamett     "You  thought  it,  and  yet  you  remained  near  me  I" 

"  Marian,"  ho  replied  mournfully ;  "  you  have  not  now  to 
learn  how  dearer  far  than  life  you  are  to  me ;  the  only  living 
creature  of  my  kin ;  the  only  being  who  binds  me  to  existence. 
You  are  not  happy,  and  yet  you  would  separate  those  whose 
lives  depend  upon  being  near  each  other.     All  I  have  asked 
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isyotU*  society,  and  that  you  would  not  surely  refiue  your 
eousiul" 

Marian  could  not  repeat  all  that  Sir  Charles  had  said ;  she 
»uld  only  entreat,  command,  O'DounelFs  departure ;  and  to  her 
honour  be  it  recorded,  she  did  so  firmly— she  neither  quailed 
nor  wavered  iu  her  mandate, — ^yet  could  she  not  utter  the 
repi'oaches  that  grew  upon  her  lip  at  his  acknowledging  he  had 
expected  the  world  would  notice  and  misconstrue  his  attentions; 
while  anticipating  this  result,  he  had  yet  remained. 

It  was  now  in  vain  for  him  to  seek  her  pity,  by  a  representa- 
tion of  his  utter  loneliness,  and  hj  Jrixwing  a  true  but  melancholy 
poi*trait  of  what  her  situation  would  be  when  deprived  of  her 
only  friend.  Her  resolution  was  taken ;  she  saw  and  parted 
from  her  cousin.  Letter  after  letter'  were  delivered  to  her,  but 
she  returned  them  unopened.  '*  I  might  read  all  he  could  say/* 
she  would  repeat  to  hei-sclf,  '*  but  I  will  not.  I  might  read 
without  danger,  for  he  is  not  now  what  he  once  was.**  This  was 
true ;  but  when  she  imagined,  in  her  hours  of  indignation,  that 
he  had  become  a  being  of  no  importance  in  her  eyes^  she  erred  in 
judgment. 

The  season  drew  towards  its  termination,  Sir  Charles  became 
worse,  and  was  more  morose  than  ever.  He  had  been  a  good 
deal  disappointed  lately ; — had  not  producecl  as  good  an  effect  in 
'^the  House**  as  he  had  anticipated;  and,  somehow  or  other, 
Lady  Barnett  was  not  as  attractive  as  usual.  Hints  were  followed 
oy  direct  charges,  and  the  usual  recriminations  succeeded.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Mai'iau  recalled  to  his  remembrance  her  ingenuous 
disclosures,  her  aversion  to  meet  her  cousin,  and  the  promptness 
with  which,  on  Sir  Charles*8  first  intimation,  she  sacrificed  all 
ber  feelings  to  his  wishe&  He  saw  that  she  was  heart- broken, 
•nd,  with  the  characteristic  of  a  peifect  tyrant,  he  persisted  in 
ais  torture;  coolly  communicating,  as  the  termination  of  his 
iiscourse,  that  she  should  immediately  accompany  him  to  Castle 
Raymond ;  **  the  most  out-of-the-way  place,**  as  he  observed, 
"  and  of  course  the  best  to  hide  his  disgrace.*'  How  her  proud 
oeart  beat  within  her  bosom  1  And  when,  long  after  midnight, 
ihe  reasoned  herself  i'^to  the  submission  which,  as  a  wife,  she 
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felt  was  her  first  duty,  she  knelt,  and  pressed  her  throbbing 
brow  within  her  small  white  palms,  and  prayed  fervently  to  the 
Almighty  to  strengthen  her  in  all  good  things.  She  thanked 
Him  too,  in  that  He  had  mercifully  taught  her,  ere  it  was  too 
late,  the  painful,  the  agonizing  truth,  that  he  on  whom  she  had 
bestowed  a  love,  far  nearer  to  devotion  than  to  any  earthly  pas- 
sion,  was  all  too  tainted  to  dwell  in  her  remembrance,  save  as  a 
vision  of  the  past ;  which,  like  the  lark  of  her  young  days,  had 
soared  towards  heaven,  yet  found  its  death  on  earth. 


'^ Troth,  Nui'se  Grady,  and  it  umst  be  yerself  that's  glad  to 
get  the  young  misthress  back,**  said  our  former  acquaintance, 
Nelly  Riley,  to  the  nurse  of  Castle  Raymond ;  <*  and  she's  looking 
very  poorly;  and  not,  by  no  manner  of  means,  as  handsome,  to 
my  thinking,  as  before  she  wint  away." 

"  She  can't  be  blind  to  poor  Sir  Charles's  fate,*'  replied  the 
sapient  nurse  :  '*  he's  had  the  gout  in  his  stomach  twinty  times, 
and  it'll  choak  him  some  of  these  days ;  and  thin  we'll  have 
a  new  masther,  I'm  thinking." 

"  Is't  the  captain  ye  mean  ]  Arrah  1  be  asey,  now  ! — I  wish 
her  better  luck.  The  captain,  my  lannau's  more  changed  nor 
any  of  'em.  Sir  Charles  is  the  ould  thing  that,  as  I've  often  said, 
would  make  broth  of  his  father's  bones.  My  Lady  s  heart,  Godi 
bless  it !  is  the  same  as  ever — a  beautiful  heart  she  has.  It's 
useless  trying  to  turn  May  butter  into  a  flint-stone ;  but  the 
captain  has  got  foreign  hurling  in  his  head — and,  don't  toll  me — 
if  he  had  true  regard  for  his  cousin,  he  wouldn't  visit  the  game- 
keeper's daughter  so  often." 

"  MJ"  Lady,"  replied  the  nurse,  bridling,  "  knows  nothing  o. 
his  even  being  in  the  counthrey — how  should  she  ?  And  as  to 
the  gamekee[)er'8  daughter — did  Master  Harry  tell  you  it  wot 
the  daup;hter  he  visited?  Mightn't  he  have  a  regard  for  the 
fether,  Mrs.  Riley  1 " 

**  Mrs.  Grady,  ma'am,"  replied  the  shrewd  Irishwoman,  "  you 
have  a  mighty  grate  regard  for  fine  Frinch  handkerchiefs,  and 
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a  fine  decket  o*  coiTall  bade&  I  tould  jou  my  miud  a-fore,  and 
ril  tell  it  you  agin,  if  you  like,  and  make  a  clane  breast  at  ono*t; 
but,  may  be,  betther  not — time  tells  all  things.** 


In  a  few  weeks,  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Bamett  was  duly 
announced  in  all  the  fashionable  journals ;  and  though,  from< 
what  We  know.  Lady  Bamett  could  not  be  called  inconsolable, 
yet  she  behaved  as  was  right  and  fitting  her  to  do— nay,  she  did 
more ;  she  watched  her  husband  to  the  last ;  she  tried  to  turn 
his  thoughts  towards  that  source  from  whence  she  had  derived 
consolation  ;  and  she  both  prayed  and  wept  when  all  was  indeed 
over.  Among  all  her  trials,  she  had  one  consolation — he  blessed 
her  with  his  dying  breath,  and  requested  her  forgiveness. 


Her  year  of  mourning  was  expired — perhaps  the  most  tranquil 
year  of  her  existence.  Still  young,  with  renovated  beauty,  and 
a  large  foitune,  Lady  Bamett  was  talked  of,  and  toasted,  far 
more  than  when  her  young  heart  beat,  and  her  gleesome  laugh 
sounded,  amid  the  groves  and  hills  of  Castle  Raymond. 

Much  was  she  tempted  to  revisit  London  :  she  had  become 

a  mark  for  all  speculating  fortune  hunters,  whether  male  or 

female ;  and  if  her  intimacy  with  her  cousin   had  ever  cast 

a  cloud  over  her  fame,  it  had  passed  as  shadows  from  a  brilliant 

,  landscape. 

But  though  others  ceased  to  remember,  she  had  not  forgotten. 
I  have  said  that  Henry  0*Donnell  was  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and, 
as  such,  it  will  l>e  readily  believed  he  did  not  relinquish  the  idea 
that  he  might  still  be  master  of  Ciistle  Raymond,  audits  fair 
mistress.  He  had  wisely  withdrawn  from  the  countiy  on  Sir 
Charles's  death,  well  knowing  that  Marian's  delicacy  would  shrink 
from  his  intruding  at  such  a  time  ;  and  when  he  did  return,  he 
managed  to  be  introduced  so  as  to  avoid  alarming  her  prejudices 
or  creating  any  unpleasant  sensations. 

It  must  not  bo  imagined  that  O'Donnell  was  what  would  .be 
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cousidered  either  a  bad  or  a  heartless  man  :  when  he  reasoned, 
be  was  invariably  right ;  when  under  the  influence  of  his  pas- 
sions, feai'fullj  wrong  :  \m  mind  had  become  imbued  with  a  false 
philosophy,  and  it  was  convenient  to  be  the  disciple  of  a  school 
that  granted  much  licence.  He  loved  Marian  ;  but  he  loved  her 
as  a  woman,  without  cariug  for  or  comprehendiug  her  true  noble^ 
ness  of  soul.  He  had  seen  much  of  life,  and  the  life  of  a  soldier- 
prisoner  had  little  in  it  to  strengthen  what  might  have  been 
good.  After  he  left  London,  he  visited  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood j  and  the  turf-raised  mound  to  the  dead  lark,  and  the 
attention  paid  by  the  old  gardener  to  Busco,  by  his  lady*8  express 
command,  confirmed  Henry  in  the  belief  that  she  was  unchanged. 
She  was  a  living  instance  of  the  romance  of  life  lingeiiug  and 
dwelling  with  advancing  years.  O'Donnell  admired  virtue  and 
glory  in  the  abstract,  without  possessing  either  the  firmness^ 
which  is  the  groundwork  of  the  one,  or  the  enterprise  necessary 
for  the  other.  Thei*e  is  an  undying  essence  in  woman*8  love^ 
which,  like  the  costly  perfume,  endures  after  the  vase  that  con- 
tained  it  is  broken,  and  clings  even  to  the  hand  of  its  destroyer; 
How  Marian  had  loved  is  already  shown :  it  now  remains  only 
to  prove — what  life  proves  daily,  though  books,  often  at  variance 
with  human  nature,  are  too  prone  to  set  forth  love  in  the  con* 
dusion  as  requited,  and  an  end  of  triumph  crowning  a  life  of 
nain — that  perfect  happiness  is  as  much  a  fable  as  unbroken 

unshine,  and  would  be  as  wearisome,  and  as  destructive.  He 
^ho  knows  and  orders  best  has  willed  it  otherwise,  and  has 

iffered  that  the  wickedness  of  some  should  draw  forth  the 
/irtues  of  others  ;  but  those  who  trust  in  Him  in  heart  and  spirit 
vill  feel  that  all  i»  good. 


It  was  a  clear,  calm  evening,  and  the  mistress  of  Castle  Ray- 
nond  was  alone  in  her  own  halls.  She  had  discarded  the  robes 
^f  mourning,  and  reclined,  in  jewelled  state,  in  a  room  redolent 
^f  perfume. 

Her  thoughts  were  of  a  second  marriage,  and  one  upon  which 
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she  had  not  determined  without  some  fears  and  misgivings ;  but 
woman's  unassisted  wisdom  is  little  worth,  when  set  against  the 
strength  of  an  affection  which  had  grown  with  her  growth,  and 
outlived  both  time  and  sorrow.     Her  eye  rested  upon  the  wed- 
ding-ring, which  still  encircled  her  taper  finger — it  appeared  to 
her  an  unhallowed  badge ;  she  slowly  removed  it,  and,  with"  a 
trembling  hand  and  a  blushing  cheek,  tried  on  another,  which 
she  took  from  a  small  red  case.    The  sound  of  a  distant  footstep 
smote  upon  her  ear,  and,  blushing  still  more  deeply,  she  replaced 
the  mystic  bauble  in  its  i*est,  and  the  other  emblem  of  her 
wedded  state  upon  her  finger.     As  the  evening  deepened,  and 
she  continued  still  alone,  she  thought  upon  her  cousin's  fiiults; 
and  what  had  appeared  so  criminal  when  it  would  have  been 
sinful  to  have  loved,  had  dwindled  into  a  marvellously  short 
catalogue  of  errors — failings  rather — which  she  could  hardly  tell 
over.     Her  imagination  wandered  to  the  scenes  of  her  early  and 
of  her  present  happiness ;  and  she  scouted  from  her  memory  the 
remembrance  of  her  marned  life,  as  one  would  cast  forth  a 
loathsome  object  from  what  was  otherwise  cheerful  and  smiling. 
Harry's  natural  generosity  of  disposition  had  prompted  him  to 
enter  into  all  her  plans  for  the  good  of  lier  tenantry.   The  village 
of  Castle  Cloyue  was  now  clean  and  cheerful ;  its  inhabitants 
felt  themselves  raised  in  the  scale  of  society — and  that  is  the 
true  way  of  ensuring  an  Irishman's  gratitude ;  the  hills  within 
sight  of  Castle  Raymond  were  covered  with  cattlej  the  property 
of  zealous  and  industrious  farmers,  who,  if  they  did  not  manage 
quite  as  well  as  their  English  neighbours,  yet  promised  to  be  all, 
within  a  little  time,  that  their  best  friends  could  desire. 

Marian  revolved  and  re-revolved  all  her  plans  and  projects  fur 
future  happiness ;  and  if  a  doubt  did  arise  as  to  what  her  former 
fashionable  friends  might  say,  i-ather  than  analyze  her%elings, 
she  contented  herself  with  the  consideration,  that  she  should  not 
mix  with  them  again — that  she  should  be  far  away  from  their' 
ineers  and  their  comments— that  she  should  be  happy  in  her 
own  dear  country — happy  amid  the  unsophisticated  peasantry, 
who  looked  to  her  for  all  their  comforts — happy  with  the  chosen 
of  her  heart,  in  her  youth's  fii-st  and  only  affection  !    Generpus, 
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and  free-hearted  in  action  as  well  as  thought,  Marian  settled 
upon  O'Donnell  all  the  Raymond  property.  *'  He  must  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  me/'  argued  the  noble  creature,  '*  to  render 
his  happiness  equal  to  my  own.**  Her  lover  was  all  gratitude 
and  thankfulness,  and  remonstmted  much  against  that  of  which 
he  secretly  approved  :  but  I  must  not  do  him  injustice ;  his 
coosin's  generosity  touched  his  heart  more  than  her  other 
virtues — he  could  comprehend  the  one,  but  not  the  other. 
■    They  were  married. 

Those  who  truly  and  devotedly  love,  will  understand  me  when 
I  say,  that  Marian  was  as  happy  as  woman  could  be  for  some 
months  after  her  marriage — I  had  almost  written  that  she  was 
tumultuously  happy ;  but  it  pleased  God  that  her  health  grew 
feeble  in  a  little  time,  and,  though  she  did  not  suffer  pain,  she 
could  not  wander  about  with  her  beloved,  as  in  former  days. 
She  hardly  felt  the  privation  while  ho  was  with  her;  but,  though 
invariably  kind,  and  even  affectionate,  Marian  had  discovered — 
what,  had  she  not  loved  too  well,  she  might  have  known  before, 
— that  upon  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  they  greatly  dis- 
agreed. She  had  learned  to  trace  the  wisdom  and  the  bounty  of 
the  Almighty  in  his  works ;  she  could  read  **  good  in  every- 
thing ;"  she  saw  His  glory  in  the  firmament.  His  wonders  in  the 
flood ;  she  had  grown  practically  pious,  from  a  deep  sense  and 
knowledge  that  in  the  belief  And  hope,  springing  only  fi'om  true 
religion,  was  there  refuge  for  the  bioken-hearted,  or  an  unerring 
guide  through  the  mazes  of  the  world.  Her  religion  had  been 
the  result  of  experience — she  had  seen  its  good,  and  felt  its 
advantage ;  and  while  she  longed  for  the  time  when  her  husband 
would  join  with  her  in  prayer  and  praise,  she  yet  dreaded  lest 
her  Terjr  efforts  to  make  him  what  she  wished,  might  fail,  and 
drive  him  further  from  the  belief  in  which  she  trusted. 


Another  year  had  passed  ;^aud  again  the  mistress  of  Castle 
Raymond  was  seated  alone  in  the  same  apartment  in  which  we 
once  saw  her  try  on  the  token  of  a   new   contract     Colonel 
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CDonnell  (for  mouey  achieves  rank)  had  been  absent  on  bivi- 
ne8s,and  his  wife,  moro  impatiently  than  usual,  awaited  his  return. 
As  she  threw  open  the  casement  windows,  shaded  by  a  rich 
drapery  of  pink  and  silver,  and  stepped  forth  upon  the  marble 
terrace  that  overlooked  the  lawn — the  beams  of  the  harvest 
moon  shed  a  flood  of  light  and  glory  upon  her  head ;  yet  her 
step  was  somewhat  feeble,  and  she  threw  her  arm  round  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  colonnade  to  support  her  in  a  spot  where  she 
could  hear  the  approaching  tread  of  his  horse*s  hoofs,  long  before 
they  entered  the  avenue  of  fragrant  lime  leading  to  the  castle. 
Suddenly,  a  female  sprang  upon  the  terrace,  and  stood  beside 
the  lady  so  silently,  that  Marian,  unaccustomed  as  she  was  to 
fear,  would  have  called  to  her  servants,  had  not  the  stranger,  by 
an  energetic  movement,  entreated  her  to  forbear.  She  looked 
upon  the  pale,  attenuated  figure,  enveloped  in  a  deep  scarlet 
cloak ;  and  as  the  hood,  which  had  been  drawn  over  the 
woman's  face,  fell  back,  Marian  thought  she  recognised  the 
features 

"You've  forgotten  me,  lady,  and  no  wonder,"  said  the 
stranger ;  "  I  deserve  that  you  should — and  I  only  pray  the 
blessed  Virgin  that  I  wasn't  myself — God  break  hard  fortune 
before  every  honest  man's  child!" 

"  I  remember  you  now,  Mary  Deane,*'  said  Marian ;  "  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  remember  one  I  have  been  so  long  without 
teeing — can  I  do  anything  for  you,  poor  girl  1 " 

The  woman  fell  at  her  feet,  and,  while  she  kept  her  doak 
closely  clasped  around  her,  sobbed  forth  a  petition  "  that  she 
would'nt  turn  agin  her  entirely,  and  use  her  worse  than  a  dog." 

She  had,  in  truth,  little  reason  to  expect  such  treatment  firom 
the  mistress  of  Castle  Raymond,  who  raising  her  from  the  earth, 
would  have  led  her  into  the  room  she  had  so  recently  quitted, 
had  not  the  girl  refused  to  enter. 

*'  Sure  I've  made  an  oath  never  to  cross  his  door,  and  don't 
ask  me,  lady,  darliiit,  for  I'm  a  poor  unworthy  sinner — God- 
■trickeu  and  dying,  and  willin'  and  happy  to  die,  if  I  was  fit, — 
though  I  am  young,  and  the  only  child  of  my  father — and  yet, 
tc  my  sorrow,  I've  heard  the  whiteheaded  ould  man  pray  that 
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I'd  nerer  been  born — and  worse,  lady — worse  nor  that — I  saw 
him  "  (and  here  her  words  came  short  and  broken) — "  I  saw  him 
kneel  down  on  his  own  hearth-stone,  and  cnrse  me  and  mine, 
lady  ;  me  and  mine !— Oh  !  why  indeed  was  I  bom, — why  indeed 
vras  I  bom  ! — Tet  I  call  the  God  who  sees  into  my  very  heart 
this  minute  to  witness  for  me,  that,  lady,  darlint  I  meant  you 
no  wrong ;  but  he  had  the  winning  way  with  him,  and  if  he 
oould  win  you,  no  wonder  he  bewildered  me.** 

'*  Of  whom  speak  you,  liLiry  Deane  ?  *'  inquired  Marian,  in  a 
voice  of  agonising  emotion,  dreading  she  knew  not  what  or  whom 
— "  Of  whom  speak  you  1 " 

"Of  your  husband,  lady — of  the  father  of — my  child." 

As  she  answered,  her  head  sank  upon  her  bosom,  and  throwing 
open  the  cloak  that  had  hitherto  shrouded  her,  discovered  a 
sleeping  boy  upon  her  bosom. 

"*Tisall  a  falsehood — a  fraud  got  up  to — to — drive  me  mad  I " 
exclaimed  Morion,  "  a  base  lie — Woman,  how  dare  you  slander 
himt** 

"  Look  at  him,**  replied  Mary  Deane— holding  the  child  for- 
ward to  where  the  light  from  a  glowing  lamp  was  streaming  on 
the  glittering  pavement.  Marian  did  look — ^long  and  anxiously 
looked — she  pushed  the  small  round  yellow  curls  from  the  boy*s 
forehead  ;  and  as  the  movement  fully  roused  him  from  the  deep 
sweet  sleep  of  infancy,  he  smiled  in  her  face,  and  clasped  his 
little  hands  in  admiration  of  some  of  the  rich  jewels  that  glittered 
on  her  dress.  The  smile  confirmed  the  tale ;  and  taught  the  lady 
of  that  noble  house,  that  her  most  bitter  trial  wos  indeed  arrived. 
Sir  Charles*s  gallantries  she  had  borne  with  fortitude ;  they  had 
grievously  wounded  her  deep  sense  of  religion  and  morality — 
they  had,  moreover,  hurt  her  woman*s  pride,  but  they  had 
never  seared  her  heart — they  had  never  entered,  and  lacerated, 
and  destroyed ! 

"  Tell — tell  me  one  thing,'*  she  demanded  of  the  betrayed  girl, 
who  still  cowered  at  her  feet  ;  "  this  child  was  bom  before  our 
marriage  ;  have  you  been  sinless  since  1  ** 

A  deep  €md  bitter  groan  was  the  only  answer  she  received. 

It  was  enough. 

k2 
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Marian  would  have  paced  the  terrace,  but  she  felt  as  if  rooted 
to  the  spot  whereon  she  stood.  She  wns  iron-bound — spell- 
bound to  the  very  earth.  The  child,  still  in  admiration  of  the 
brilliant  jewels,  crept  towards  her.  Her  first  feeling  was  to 
spurn— to  thrust  it  from  her ;  in  the  madness  of  the  moment 
her  foot  was  lifted  to  the  act,  but  she  could  not,  it  was  Hia 
child  1 

The  eye  of  the  wretched  mother  had  been  fixed  upon  her 
in&nt*s  movements,  and  her  sad  heart  beat  more  quickly  when 
she  saw  he  was  not  repulsed. 

"  What  would  you  with  mo  1  **  inquired  Marian,  when  she 
could  find  utterance.     ''  Speak  and  quickly.'* 

"  Lady,  I  am  dying — dying  of  the  same  decline  that  took  my 
mother  away,  so  soon  after  I  was  born.  See  here.**  She  held 
forth  her  arms,  white  and  fleshless ;  they  quivered  in  the  moon- 
beams. ''I  am  gone,  entirely,**  continued  the  unfortunate, 
*'  and  so  I  ought  to  be ;  for  the  beauty  he  ttilked  about,  went, 
and  HIS  love  went  with  it,  and  I've  been  ahnost  starvin'  in  a 
strange  parish  ;  and  my  father  s  curse,  and  your  goodness,  and 
all  together  hanging  over  me  like  a  ban  ;  and  I  couldn't  die  asy 

till  I  asked  yer  pardon,  and  asked*' The  mother's  eye, 

which,  still  bright,  gleamed  like  a  lamp  within  a  sepulchre, 
rested  on  her  child.  The  glorious  creature  to  whom  she  spoke, 
understood  the  appeal,  and,  immolating  all  common  feeling, 
she  stooped,  and  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  unoffending  infant ; 
her  silent  offering  ascended  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  a 
record  of  a  virtuous  woman's  triumph.  Mary  Deane  knelt,  as  if 
to  pnw,  but  she  could  not  speak  ;  she  could  only  weep, — weep 
bitterly.     At  last  she  murmured — 

"  The  stamp  of  the  Lord  was  always  on  you ;  and  you*ll  be 
good  to  the  poor  innocent  babby,  and  forget  its  miserable 
mother?  And  now,  lady,  darlint,  if  I  had  only  my  father's  for- 
giveness ; — if  I  could  only  hear  him  take  back  the  curse,  I  should 
{\e  thankful ;  and,  may  be,  the  Lord  would  forgive  me." 

James  Deane  was  the  gamekeeper  to  whom  Nelly  Riley  had 
alluded ;  and  little  had  poor  Marian  thought,  when  interrogating 
him  as  to  where  his  daughter  had  gone,  that  he  had  ao^^tmich 
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cause  for  8on*ow,  and  jet  kept  it  within  his  bosom,  lest  it  might 
poison  his  lady*s  happiness. 

**  I  will  see  your  father  myself  to-morrow,  and  entreat  him 
for  yon." 

"  God  in  heaven  bless  you  for  that  thought ;  but  to-morrow, 
lady  !  to-nuyrrow  will  be  too  late  I  I  am  dying  now  ! " 

"Follow  me,  then,"  replied  Marian  ;  "he  must  not  refuse  par- 
don when  I  ask  it." 

"  And  my  child  ?  "  Mary  Deane  trembled  violently,  as  she 
looked  upon  him  for  the  last  time. 

"  Leave  him  here.    Have  I  not  promised  ?  *'  said  Marian. 

"  You  have,  you  have,  lady.  Och,  lady  dear  !  forgive  me ;  I 
am  a  poor,  miserable,  wicked  wretch,  but  och  hone  !  och  hone  I 
am  I  not  a  motlier  f  Sure  an'  I  brought  ye  into  the  world,  a- 
lannan,**  she  continued,  apostrophising  the  child,  whom  she  held 
closely  to  her  bosom,  "  I  brought  ye  into  the  world,  a  perfect  and 
beautiful  boy  ;  and  I  exulted  over  you ;  and  when  your  little  lip 
smiled  on  me,  and  your  daushy  fingers  twisted  in  my  hair, — 
God  and  the  virgin  forgive  me  !  but  I  felt  as  if  I  could  bear  all 
the  sufferings  that  war  ever  suffered,  and  all  the  sin  that  ever 
was  sinned,  for  yer  sake ,  and  I  thought,  that  though  he  might 
change  to  me,  he  never  could  change  to  you,  for  wam't  you  his 
own,  own  child?** 

"Come,  come,"  said  Marian,  hoarsely — for  every  word  the 
woman  spoke  was  as  a  dagger  to  her  heart, — "  the  child  is  safe ; 
are  you  not  satisfied  with  my  word  1 " 

"  Ay,  ay,  lady ;  God  bless — bless  you,  lady,  but  you  are  not  his 
mother.  My  heart's  darlint !  it  isn't  my  eyes  will  watch  you 
agin  in  the  night ;  it  isn't  my  ear  will  listen  for  yer  breathin* ; 
and,  may  be — may  be,  my  own  a-coushla !  you'll  never  know 
that  poor  Mary  Deane  was  yer  mother ;  and  so  best — so  best ; 
for  when  he  turned,  who  knows  but  you  might  turn  as  well ! " 
She  imprinted  a  long,  long  kiss  upon  the  child's  lips,  who,  accus- 
tomed to  her  caresses,  had  fallen  asleep. 

"  You  will  see  him  again,"  murmured  Marian. 

"  Never  !  never !  never !  "  she  replied,  wildly ;  "  and  now  I 
have  looked  my  last  1 "     She  suffered  the  long  red  cloak  to  drop 
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from  her  shoulders,  and  rolliDg  the  child  in  it,  laid  him  on  the 
marble  step  that  skirted  the  entrance ;  kneeling  over  him,  she 
muttered  a  few  short  words,  and  then,  slowly  rising,  she  crossed 
her  colourless  arms  upon  her  bosom,  and  said,  "Now,  Grod 
willin',  I  am  ready.** 

Marian  removed  with  her  own  hands  the  sleeping  infimt  to  a 
place  of  greater  security,  and,  followed  by  Mary  Deane  (whose 
fleshless  form  seemed  moved  and  urged  forward  by  supernatural 
strength),  she  took  her  way  to  the  gamekeeper's  cottage.  As  they 
crossed  the  park,  the  tread  of  Colonel  O'Donneirs  horses  came 
suddenly  upon  them :  both  stood  behind  a  group  of  sapling 
oaks,  as  he  and  his  servant  passed ;  they  clung  to  the  boughs  of 
the  young  trees  for  support ;  but  as  O'Donnell  rode  onwards, 
Mary  Deane  stretched  forward  so  as  to  catch  a  glance  at  his 
departing  shadow,  while  his  wife,  who  not  an  hour  before  had  so 
anxiously  waited  his  return,  remained  erect  on  the  spot,  more 
like  a  statue  of  carved  marble  than  a  thing  of  life,  for  many 
minutes  after  the  sound  had  ceased. 

The  old  gamekeeper  opened  the  door  of  his  cottage  himself  to 
Marian*s  knock,  and  appeared  almost  terrified  at  seeing  his  mis 
tress.     His  daughter  had  crouched  behind  her  as  she  entered, 
and  could  neither  stand  nor  speak. 

"  I  am  come,  Deane,"  said  his  miptress,  "  to  ask  you  to  forgive 
your  penitent  girl.  James  Deane,  /  have  forgiven  her.  I  have 
taken  her  child  into  my  house,  and  you  must  not  refuse  her,  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  her  father  s  blessing.** 

The  old  white-  headed  man  clasped  his  hands,  and  remained  for 
some  time  silent ;  his  wretched  child  crawled  to  his  knees,  and 
her  long  yellow  hair  entwined  around  his  feet ;  she  dared  not 
look  into  her  father*s  face. 

"  Deane,  Deane,  I  entreat — I  command  you  to  forgive  her  I  ** 
reiterated  the  lady. 

The  old  man  looked  as  if  he  could  scarcely  comprehend  her 
words. 

"  Father,  father  I  oh,  quickly,  for  I  am  dying  I  **  Mary  Deane 
at  length  exclaimed.  He  raised  her  to  his  bosom,  and  as  he 
parted  the  long  hair  that  shadowed  her  face,  her  head  fell  upon 
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his  shoulder, — her  eyes  wandered, — her  lips,  white  and  liyid, 
separated  froi)  over  her  teeth, — her  fingers  moved  convulsively, 
— and  he  had  just  time  to  say,  "  God  bless  you,  darling  Mary  I " 
— when  she  again  sank  upon  the  earthen  floor ; — her  spirit 
seemed  indeed  departed,  and  Marian,  with  a  true  feeling  of 
humanity,  knelt  to  support  ber  head.  The  dying  creature 
opened  her  eyes,  and  fixing  their  glare  upon  the  lady*s  face,  three 
or  four  times  repeated,  "  Not  cursed,  not  cursed— my  boy — my 
child" —  and  expired. 

Such  a  sad  event  as  this  elevated  Marian's  nature  to  the 
highest  point ;  always  warm  and  enthusiastic,  she  felt  keenly,  and 
acted  with  promptness  and  decision — the  father,  who,  while  his 
daughter  lived,  imagined  he  had  altogetlier  lotjt  her  from  his 
heart — now  gave  way  to  the  agony  of  his  feelings,  and  wept  over 
the  silent  clay — still  beautiful  in  the  form  of  his  child.  He  sate 
for  a  long  time  in  the  same  spot — folding  back  her  hair  from 
features  that  were  rapidly  becoming  cold  and  hard  to  his  touch 
— and  weeping  reproaches  to  himself  for  every  harsh  word 
spoken  in  reproof  of  her  crime — "  My  child  ! "  he  would  ex- 
claim— "  I  forgot  your  youth — you  were  so  young — not  twenty 
yet — and  so  innocent,  and  I  lefl  you  to  yourself,  as  if  you  had 
the  wisdom  of  age — I  was  proud  of  you — and  your  praise, 
though  I  did  not  seem  to  hear  it — was  pleasant  in  my  ears.  So 
like  her  mother  as  she  is — if  she  had  lived  I  would  have  cared 
for  her — I  only  kept  her  off  to  make  her  penitent — God  knows 
that  was  all — I  thought  it  right  and  honest — she  was  the  child 
of  honest  parents — both — honest — My  young  and  pleasant  child 
— the  does  would  not  hide  their  fawns  from  her — and  the  robins 
would  bring  her  their  young — that  she  might  feed  them.  I 
was  too  proud  of  her  " — old  Deane  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
Marian's  presence  ;  it  was  as  though  he  had  sight  but  for  one 
object — and  that  object  his  dead  child— Marian  saw — and  felt — 
and  knew  that  this  was  all  her  husband's  work— and  yet  neither 
that,  nor  the  knowledge  of  her  own  wrongs — roused  her  indig- 
nation to  imwomanly  or  unmatronly  wrath. 
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That  same  night,  Marian  O'Donnell  conduoted  her  husband  to 
a  quiet  chamber,  not  very  distant  from  her  own ;  and  drawing 
the  curtains  of  a  small  bed,  showed  him  his  sleeping  child.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  so  as  to  cast  the  full  light  of  the  caudle 
upon  his  beautiful  face,  and  then  stooping  down,  she  calmly 
kissed  his  forehead. 

"The  gamekeeper's  daughter  died,  not  three  hours  since, 
Henry,  and  I  promised  her  to  watch  over  your  child.  You  have 
not  known  me,  I  think,  as  I  deserved  :  may  God  forgive  you  for 
the  poor  heart  you  have  broken,  and  the  heart " — she  turned 
proudly  away,  for  tears  were  coming,  and  she  would  not  let  him 
see  them  fall. 

What  followed  ?  'No  reproaches — no  scenes — no  storm&  She 
knew  and  felt  that  she  was  still  his  wife,  and  that  no  matter  how 
he  performed  his  duty,  she  must  not  swerve  from  her's.  Those 
who  knew  her  best  saw,  indeed,  that  her  eye  grew  dim,  her  step 
languid,  and  noted  that  her  voice,  ever  sweetly  musical,  had 
grown  like  the  sighing  of  a  wounded  bird  ;  but  she  never  told 
her  feelings ;  she  biuied  them  within  her  bosom  :  and,  after  a 
few  years,  they  produced  as  their  fruitage — death.  The  iron 
had  entered  her  soul,  and  not  aU  the  efforts  made  by  a  husband, 
who  at  last  became  convinced  of  her  inestimable  worth,  could 
withdraw  it  Could  she  have  loved  him  less,  her  sufferings 
might  have  been  mitigated ;  but,  though  conscious  of  his  fiiuits, 
the  affection  of  her  childhood  i-emained  pure,  spotless,  and  de- 
voted to  the  lr«8t ;  and  all  that  could  be  said  was,  what  is  said 
every  day  of  many  a  devoted  woman,  *'  How  grievous  was  the 
sacrifice ! "  Yet  how  great  wiis  her  example !  how  glorious  her 
triumph  I  Long  before  her  death,  she  was  blessed  by  the  con- 
viction that  at  last  O'Donnell  trusted  as  fully,  as  perfectly  as 
herself,  to  his  Redeemers  merits.  The  delightful  certainty  of 
meeting  him,  k  holy  and  purified  spirit,  "  where  sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  be  no  more/*  was  a  bliss  she  would  not  have  ex- 
changed for  worlds ;  the  pomps  and  pageantries  of  life  were 
poor  and  worthless  compared  to  her  spiritual  glory ;  and  she 
left  this,  only  to  be  perfected  in  another,  world.  Her  motto  had 
been  "Deeds,  not  words."     Her  grateful   feeling  to  the   Most 
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High  was  proved  b;  aots  of  love,  of  forbearanoe,  and  of  charity 
to  her  fellow-beings ;  and  while  the  hearts  of  many  will  wonder 
at  her  forbeanuice,  I  feel  iDolined  to  assure  those  who  are  thus 
tried — and,  alas  i  I  grieve  to  know  that  many  are  so  situated — 
that,  hard  as  it  may  appear,  they  can  only  fulfil  their  duty  to 
beaveu  and  eartb  by — "  Doing  likewise." 


THE  FORCED  BLOOMS. 

I'ART  THE  FIRST, 

1^  UOKE  dellglitful  village  than  Eaat-court  it  vould  be 
§  difficult  to  picture  i  its  fine  old  nianor-bouse,  combin- 
p  iug  tlie  arcliitecture  of  bolf-a'dozeu  reigns,  bouod 
together  bj  ivy,  the  growth  of  at  least  two  centuries ; 
its  straggling  grotesque  houxes,  with  high  gables  and  tall 
chimneys,  fenced  aloug  the  road  by  broad  yellotr  hedges,  cut 
here  and  there  iuto  various  patterns — where  small  birds  had 
nested  time  out  of  mind. 
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Yes;  East-oourt  was  a  pleasant  Tillage.  There  was  in  the 
centre  of  a  sort  of  common  gnsen,  a  pond,  large  enough  to  entitle 
it  to  the  dignity  of  being  termed  "a  lake:"  but  the  people  of 
East-oourt  having  been  originally  an  unambitious  race,  were 
satisfied  that  the  pond  should  be  simply  called  a  pond — and  a 
beautiful  pond  it  was.  Two  noble  willows  extended  their 
branches  nearly  to  the  water's  midst,  and  a  clump  of  mingled 
holly,  and  tapering  feathery  birch^  was  so  beautiful  in  its  growth 
and  oolour,  that  an  artist  once  came  ten  miles  to  sketch  it;  a 
fact  which  the  aged  landlord  of  the  *'  Three  Bee-Hives**  repeated 
several  times  each  day  of  his  life,  forgetting  altogether,  good  old 
soul  I  that  every  one  in  East-court  was  aware  of  a  circumstance 
so  flattering  to  the  beauty  of  their  long-loved  home.  The  cot- 
tages at  East-court  were  so  disposed  as  to  add  to  the  effect  of 
the  larger  dwellings — pretty  white  and  brown  erections  they  were 
— the  walls  as  white  as  lime  and  labour  could  make  them,  and 
the  dark-brown  thatch  nearly  covered  by  those  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful climbers  which  belong  of  right  to  the  cottage  homes  of 
England. 

On  the  very  summit  of  an  abrupt  conical  hill,  that  sprung 
up  suddenly  at  the  back  of  the  manor-house,  was  a  wind> 
mill,  with  wide  extended  arms  and  snow-white  sails ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  guarded  by  some  venerable 
trees,  stood  East-court  church  with  the  adjoining  parsonage- 
house.  There  were  but  few  shops  at  East-court,  for  the  village 
was  only  three  miles  from  the  county  town.  But  the  very 
shops  partook  of  the  picturesque  character  of  this  truly  English 
hamlet ;  and  many  declared  tliere  never  was  so  quiet,  so  vener- 
able, and  yet,  withal,  so  cheerful  a  village  as  East-court,  or,  as 
the  very  old  people  call  it,  **  East-court  o'  the  Hill." 

It  might  well  be  a  cheeif ul  village ;  the  gentleman  who  resided 
in  the  manor-house  was  a  magistrate,  and  landlord  of  every 
adjacent  dwelling.  He  was,  in  all  acts  of  love  and  charity,  a 
second  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley;  and  had  a  brother,  a  physician, 
who  had  one  wing  of  the  old  building  fitted  up  as  a  surgery  and 
dispensary ;  but  he  never  received  fee  for  advice  or  payment  for 
medicine^  from  any  human  being;  feeling- at  least  so  it  would 
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appear,  from  the  alacrity  with  which  he  dispensed  both — that 
he  was  under  particular  obligation  to  all  who  took  his  prescrip- 
tions, and  was  never  happy  after  a  baby  was  bom  in  the  parish 
until  it  was  vaccinated.  It  was .  rare,  indeed,  to  meet  with  such 
men  as  the  squire  and  his  good  brother.  Well  might  East-court 
be  the  very  paradise  of  English  villages.  I  have  said  nothing  of 
the  rector;  but  certainly,  unless  he  had  carefully  laboured  in, 
and  pruned  and  trimmed,  his  vineyard,  tlie  old  would  not  have 
descended  to  their  graves  with  such  hope  and  humility,  nor 
would  the  young  have  lived  together  in  such  peace  and  good- 
will. For  the  rest,  a  dancing,  a  music,  and  a  species  of  drawing, 
master,  who  combined  drawing  and  writing,  made  each  the 
round  of  the  neighbourhood  once  a-week;  thus  the  simple- 
minded  people  imagined  that  the  means  of  "  a  polite  education** 
were  safely  secured  to  their  children;  while  the  village  school 
was  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  parish-clerk  and  his  wife, 
and  endowed  in  every  way  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  so  that  the 
peasant  class  were  considered  well  provided  for  as  to  sources  of 
information. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  in  favour  of  Eastcourt  and 
its  inhabitants  as  they  were  about  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
perhaps  have  stated  enough  to  create  an  interest  for  them,  and 
may  be  permitted  to  pass  on  to  the  day  on  which  a  story 
connected  with  the  village  may  be  considered  to  open. 

"A  new  family,  a  rich  and  respectable  family,  did  you  say, 
Isaac,  wanting  the  Deerstone  house,  where  Mr.  Rowley  died  1  *' 
inquired  Squire  Russel  of  East-court,  of  his  land-stewai-d,  Isaac 
Hey  wood. 

"  Yes,  your  honour,"  replied  Isaac,  bowing ;  "  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Diggons  by  name,  three  young  masters, 
two  young  misses  (dolMooking  young  things),  seven  servants,  a 
tutor,  and  a  governess." 

<<  Diggons,"  repeated  the  squire,  who  had  a  little  leaning 
towards  aristocratic  names ;  '*  Diggons ;  it  is  not  an  old  name, 
Isaao»  though  it  may  belong  to  respectable  people." 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  he's  a  fine  gentleman,  and  wears  chains  and 
rings;  a  fine  gentleman,  and  has  (his  man  says)  a  great  library. 
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for  his  lady  is  very  clever;  indeed,  his  man  says,  they  are  an 
extraordinary  dever  family." 

''  We  never,  I  think,  had  a  family  of  that  description,  Isaac, 
in  the  village/'  answered  Mr.  Rnssel,  after  a  pause.  ''  I  cannot 
say  I  like  people  who  appear  more  clever  than  their  neighbours. 
However,  this  is  perhaps  a  prejudice,  and  we  should  guard 
against  prejudices.     We  will  look  into  the  references.*' 

The  references  were  looked  into,  and  Mr.  Diggons  was  found 
an  eligible  tenant  for  Deerstone.  The  arrival  of  the  '*  clever 
family**  occasioned  more  than  the  ordinary  commotion,  for  they 
brought  with  them  various  things  that  the  good  people  of  the 
village  had  only  heard  of — chemical  apparatus,  electrifying 
machines,  various  astronomical  instruments;  in  short,  some  of 
the  older  and  simpler  people  regarded  Mr.  Diggons  very  much 
in  the  light  of  a  necromancer,  and  the  small,  pale,  acute-faced 
tutor  as  his  familiar — something  or  other  which  they  did  not 
like  to  name. 

When  every  thing  was  settled,  and  every  one  got  used  to 
every  thing,  Mr.  Russel  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Graham  Russel, 
agreed  that  the  Diggonses  were  a  good  sort  of  people,  although 
eaten  up  by  a  desire  to  be  celebrated ;  leaving  the  town  where 
they  were  "nobodies'*  to  reside  in  the  country,  where  they  hoped 
to  be  "  somebodies;"  labouring  to  acquire  conversable  knowledge 
of  abstruse  sciences ;  not  being  particular  who  approved,  so  long 
as  they  received  approbation,  unable  to  persevere  to  the  extent 
of  being  informed,  and  yet  having  a  smattering  of  every  thing. 
Bating  this  eager  thirsting  after  admiration — not  after  science 
for  its  own  noble  sake,  but  for  the  gaping  admiration  of  the 
many — the  family  were  kindly,  cheerful,  and  hospitable;  not 
selfish,  either,  in  their  pursuits,  but  willing  to  inform  others. 
Three  or  four  self-thinking  inhabitants  of  East-court  agreed  with 
Mr.  Russel  and  his  brother  in  their  rational  estimate  of  the  new 
fiimily ;  but  the  many  opened  wide  their  mouths,  and  gave  their 
**  most  sweet  voices  **  in  applause.  The  Diggonses  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  most  ''talented  people  in  England!'*  Science 
has  many  triflers  in  her  train ;  and  certainly  among  them  she 
numbered   every  member  of   the   Diggons  family;   from   Mr 
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Diggona,  who  trifled  with  all  the  soienoes,  down  to  pretty  little 
pale  Elizabeth,  who  sighed  and  smiled  over  a  miniature  galvanio 
battery. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  village,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  green,  the  huge  pond,  and  the  picturesque  cottages  beyond, 
was  a  pretty  cheerful-looking  house  ;  **  happy,"  you  would  have 
called  it,  for  inanimate  things  cau  be  so  placed,  so  garnished,  as 
to  look  happy.  The  draperies  within  the  windows  were  of  white 
muslin  trimmed  with  blue  silk  lace  and  fringe  ;  and  the  trellis- 
work  outside  was  almost  concealed  by  the  wreaths  of  flowera 
that  owed  their  luxuriance  and  beauty  to  much  care  and  a  warm 
southern  aspect.  There  was  an  ample  bow  window,  with  several 
long  narrow  ones,  which  seemed  playing  hide  and  seek  among 
the  roses  and  myrtles  that  wei*e  always  in  blow;  and  the 
chimneys  were  tall  and  square,  and  the  gables  very  high.  There 
was  also  a  conservatory,  and  you  could  see  that,  besides  plants, 
it  contained  several  birds  of  splendid  plumage.  In  short,  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  dwelling  combined  so  much  that  was 
tasteful  and  expensive,  the  looker-on  was  assured  there  were 
both  wealth  and  taste  within — the  latter  keeping  the  former  in 
subjection. 

This  house  had  the  quaint  name  of  East-in-Rest — why  I  know 
not ;  yet  no  one  at  East-court  seemed  to  think  it  strange.  It  was 
almost  as  large,  and  of  the  same  date  as  the  manor-house,  and 
had  been,  time  out  of  mind,  inhabited  by  the  same  family, 
once  as  numerous  as  honourable,  but  now  dwindled  down  to  a 
widow  and  two  children — a  boy  and  girl.  The  lady  was  still 
lovely ;  her  children  were  beautiful ;  the  boy  was  tall,  fair,  and 
handsome,  but  his  movements  partook  of  the  in-egularity  and 
languor  of  ill,  or  at  least  weakly  health  ;  the  girl  was  also  fair  and 
delicate,  but  with  an  energy  and  decision  of  character  marking 
every  movement,  that  deceived  even  her  mother  as  to  her 
bodily  strength.  When  the  "  clever  family  "  came  to  reside  at 
Deerstone,  Alfred  Erris  was  nearly  seven,  and  liucy  between 
eight  and  nine  ;  and  as  the  two  children  clung  together,  gazing 
at  the  evolutions  of  a  good-natured  macaw,  who  invariably  ex- 
ercised himself  to  amuse  them,  Mrs.  Diggons  might  almost  be 
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excused,  when  returning  Mrs.  Erris*8  yisit,  for  the  encoroiumB 
she  injudiciously  passed  on  their  beautj. 

"Well,  Mra  Erris,  you  may  certainly  be  proud  of  their 
beauty,**  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  never  saw  two  such  darlings — loves 
quite.  I  should  so  like  my  son  Robert  to  paint  them  ;  he  does 
such  charming  things.  There  is  no  doubt  but,  if  he  chose,  he 
could  be  an  RA.  in  three  months.** 

"  Alfred  draws  a  little,**  said  Mrs.  Erris. 

"  A  little !  '*  repeated  Mrs.  Diggons.  "  My  dear  lady,  at  his 
age,  Robert  copied  the  cartoons ;  but  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
spoiling  such  angels.  I  assure  you  I  had  plenty  of  struggles 
with  myself  ere  I  could  make  my  boys  and  girls  work.  I  lost 
the  flower  of  the  flock  about  five  years  ago — died,  sweet  child,  in 
six  days,  of  brain  fever  I  A  wonderful  memory  he  had,  poor 
darling !  could  rei>eat  poetry  for  two  hours  by  my  watch,  when 
only  eight  years  old."  It  never  occurred  to  Mi-s.  Erris  that  this 
had  killed  him  ;  but  she  said  that  though  Alfred  could  not  do 
that,  he,  too,  had  an  excellent  memory. 

"  Which,**  said  the  lady,  "you  roust  work.  Memory  of  all 
things,  must  be  cultivated  ;  but  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  spoiling 
such  an  angel.** 

Mrs.  Erris  assured  her  she  did  not  "  spoil**  him,  and  in  proof 
thereof,  asserted  that  he  could  repeat  a  great  number  of  Watts' 
hymns. 

"  Watts*  hymns  !  **  answered  Mra.  Diggous,  with  an  irreverent 
sneer  at  tlie  purest  child  poetry  of  any  language,  living  or  dead  ; 
"  such  a  creature  as  that  should  be  able  to  repeat  orations  from 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.** 

"  In  time,**  said  Mrs.  Erris,  making  a  secret  resolve  that  he 
should  do  so  immediately,  and  beginning  to  think  she  had  really 
neglected  his  education. 

"Is  he  fond  of  the  languages  ?  **  continued  the  lady. 

"  He  has  commenced  Latin,  and  learned  French  and  English 
together  orally,  I  may  say,**  replied  the  abashed  mother. 

"  Only  commenced  Latin  !  **  exclaimed  Mrs.  Diggons  in  a 
compassionate  tone.  "  Well,  to  be  sure,  he  will  never  want  it, 
as  they  say ;  but  I  should  have  an  ambition  to  see  such  a  noble 
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creature  as  that  'far  on  *  in  everything  ;  but,  perhaps,  if  he  is 
not  much  advanced  in  languages,  he  is  'well  up*  in  the 
sciences.** 

Mrs.  Erris  was  a  timid  gentle  woman,  very  anxious  for  her 
children,  and  fearful  lest  they  should  grow  to  think  she  had  not 
done  her  duty. 

**  Indeed,**  she  replied  blushing,  ''  he  hardly  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  His  taste  leads  him  to  study  ;  but  m  j  good 
friend,  Doctor  Graham  Riissel,  says  his  brain  is  already  too  large, 
and  insists  so  much  on  air  and  exercise,  and  out-door  amuse- 
ments, that  my  dear  boy  is  backward,  rather  in  absolute  study ; 
not  that  he  is  ignorant ;  he  knows  the  names  of  all  the  trees 

and  flowers,  the  " 

*' Botanical  names  t**  mildly  suggested  Mrs.  Diggons. 
**  No  ;  the  homely  English  names  and  their  uses,**  replied  the 
widow ;  '*  remember,  he  is  only  seven  years  old.** 

"  Well,  well,  ejaculated  the  lady  ;  I  can  perfectly  understand 
Dr.  Russers  prejudice  ;  he  has  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when 
men  look  at  improvements  suspiciously,  because  they  are  not  of 
their  time.  He  is  an  old  man  ;  and  if  I  had  minded  our  family 
physician  even  in  poor  Elizabeth^s  case,  ma'am,  she'd  have  been 
a  disgrace  to  me ;  that  unhappy  curve  in  her  spine,  he  declared 
arose  from  sitting  so  closely  to  the  harp,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
recline ;  but  during  the  three  years  she  laid  upon  a  slightly  in- 
clined plane,  fhe  never  misled  a  siytgle  lesi07i,  nor  did  I  yield  her 
any  indulgence — never  suffered  her  to  have  an  amusing  book. 
'  No,*  I  said  to  the  physician ;  '  since  she  cannot  go  on  with  the 
harp,  she  shall  be  remarkable  at  something  else  ;  *  that  was  my 
ambition — ^to  have  remarkable  children.  Her  nature  was  soft 
and  gentle,  but  we  hardened  it  with  mathematics  and  algebra.** 

This,  at  the  moment,  startled  Mrs.  Erria  She  thought  of  the 
deformed  girL  and  her  pale,  anxious,  thoughtful  face,  from  which 
every  ray  of  joy  seemed  banished.  She  had  struck  her,  at  first, 
as  being  the  only  one  of  this  ''clever  family**  who  was  not 
superficial.  Such  had  been  her  first  impression.  But  Mrs. 
Diggons*3  manner  was  imposing  in  more  senses  than  one;  and« 
the  timid,  rstiring  mother,  who  had  really  done  her  duty  by  not 
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OTertasking,  and  yet  sufficientlj  exercising,  the  infant  intellect 
of  ber  children,  felt  bitter  self-reproach  while  her  new  neighbour 
enumerated  the  acquirements  of  her  offspring,  without  calling  to 
mind  that  one  of  them  had  fallen  a  victim  to  brain  fever,  while 
another  was  deformed  for  life. 

Alfred  and  Lucy  Erris  were  invited  to  spend  a  day  with  the 
family  at  Deerstono;  and— instead  of  the  canter  on  the  pony, 
the  race  on  the  upland  lawn,  the  hoop  and  merry  play,  which  are 
the  healthy  relaxations  of  healthful  children,  and  which  they  had 
expected  with  an  interest  that  was  a  pleasure  in  itself — there 
was  a  grand  show-off  of  science,  a  parade  of  hard  names,  a  dis- 
play of  precocious  understanding,  or  rather  its  distorted  shadow, 
which  made  Alfred  and  Lucv  uncomfortable,  and  Alfred  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  thoughtful  of  displ.iy,  and  straining  after 
effect  which  rendered  him  unnatural.  Mrs.  Erris,  who  dined 
there,  felt  thoroughly  asliamed  of  her  children.  One  young 
Diggons  painted,  another  excelled  in  languages,  another  made 
crude  poetry,  which,  though  correct  in  numl^ers,  was  without 
idea ;  and  as  to  the  "  oTogies,"  hard  words,  and  parroted  sen- 
tences, there  was  no  end  of  them !  Poor  Mrs.  Erris  wondered 
why  she  had  suffered  her  beautiful  boy — who  looked  like  a 
Grecian  statue  amid  plaster  and  rough  stone  images — to  display 
his  ignorance,  and  internally  resolved  to  adopt  Mr.  Diggons's  plan, 
and  abridge  his  hours  of  play  and  exercise,  that  he  might 
'*  make  the  most  of  time  " — a  duty  doubtless  ;  but  let  the  how 
to  make  the  most  of  this  gold  from  God  be  well  considered, 
before  the  vainest  and  most  injurious  cf  all  vain-glories,  that  of 
making  "show-children,"  is  attempted. 

In  accordance  with  her  determination,  Mi-s.  Erris  dismissed 
her  son'.s  tutor  (whom  Mr.  Diggous  had  pronounced  "  merely  a 
classic*')  for  one  who  was  "classical  and  scientific" — a  hard  stem 
man,  with  an  iron  constitution  ;  and  directed  Lucy's  governess 
to  "  keep  her  at  work "  under  the  tutor's  direction.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  making  these  children  study — no  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  rise  in  the  morning;  their  docile  and 
intelligent  minds  were  open  to  receive,  and  fertile  to  pro- 
duce.    In  natural  capabilities,  they  were  far  superior  to  their 
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showy  Deigbbours ;  and  their  moral  and  thinking  qualities 
were  far  beyond  those  of  Mr.  Diggons*s  offspring.  Alfred  was 
indeed  a  boy  of  the  noblest  qualities,  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
history,  comprehending  and  analysing,  idealising,  too,  until  his 
dry,  hot  hand,  flushed  cheek,  and  throbbing  brow,  would  have 
warned  any  teacher  of  feeling  and  observation  that  it  was  time 
to  lay  by  the  book  and  the  pen,  and  away  into  the  bright  fields, 
and  among  the  joy -creating  and  health-giving  beauties  of  nature. 
And  yet  this  tutor  loved  the  boy  ;  he  delighted  in  him,  because 
he  delighted  in  learning,  and  because  he  felt  no  express  fatigue 
in  poring  over  the  world  of  knowledge,  which  delighted  him  more 
and  more  every  day.  He  knew  tlmt  he  was  the  only  son  of 
an  ancient  house,  and  that  much  depended  on  him  ;  and  he 
thought  how  fine  it  would  be  to  see  him  carry  the  highest  honours 
at  Oxford — to  feel  that  he  would  be  more  distinguished  by  his 
talents  and  his  learning  than  by  the  ordinary  position  he  would 
hold  in  society  by  virtue  of  family  and  wealth. 

Lucy  was  with  her  brother  in  all  his  tasks,  taming  down  her 
wildness  of  spirit  to  assist  his  labours,'  and  stimulating  his  exer- 
tions, which  were  anything  but  childish.  The  **  clever  family  *' 
were  a  fair  example  of  the  fashion  and  display  of  information — 
they  imitated  rather  than  laboured.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  the  healthier  portion,  who,  like  tlieir  parents,  were 
superficial ;  but  Alfred  and  Lucy  had  hearts,  feelings,  and  intel- 
lect of  the  finest  texture,  an  int^jnse  love  of  study,  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful,  a  desire  to  excel,  which,  being  once 
awakened,  never  again  slept  They  were  precisely  the  children 
whose  roiuds  should  have  been  strengthened  rather  than  taxed, 
and  whose  bodies  should  have  been  invigorated  by  air,  exorcise, 
and  much  rest. 

Mrs.  Erris,  astonished  at  their  progress,  which  she  was  vain 
enough  to  exhibit  to  the  Diggonses,  partly  from  gratitude 
that  they  had  roused  her  to  urge  forward  her  children,  was  so 
delighted  at  the  rapidity  with  which  Alfred  mastered  every 
difficulty,  that  she  desired  to  make  Dr.  Hnssel  confess  she 
was  right  and  he  was  wrong  as  to  the  management  of  her  son 
especially.  Since  the  commencement  of  her  new  system,  she  had 
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had  with  him  but  one  conyersation  on  the  subject,  and  that  had 
certainly  left  a  painful  impression  on  both  their  minds.  She 
framed,  however,  some  trifling  excuse  for  calling  at  the  manor- 
house;  and  after  a  brief  interview  with  the  squire,  who  had  been 
80  much  annoyed  at  her  obliging  her  son  to  forego  his  pony 
exercise  to  devote  more  time  to  study,  that  ho  was  cold  and  even 
stately  to  the  widow  of  one  he  had  loved  like  his  own  child,  she 
sought  the  doctor  in  his  favourite  conservatory. 

The  doctor  was  cold  enough  also,  but  one  of  his  peculiarities 
was  his  being  unable  to  persevere  in  anything  like  coldness 
towards  a  lady. 

"  I  wanted  you  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  my  good  friend," 
she  said  ;  '*  indeed,  I  wished  our  lord  of  the  manor  to  come  also, 
but  he  has  received  me  so  strangely,  that  I  had  not  courage  to 
ask  him.'* 

"We  ai-e  two  old-fashioned  old  men,  my  dear  Mrs.  Erris," 
replied  the  doctor ;  '*  but  somehow  you  have  got  uew-&ngled  of 
late,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to  avoid  finding  fault — one  of  the 
bad  habits  common  to  old  friends ;  so  that,  perhaps,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  better  for  us  to  stay  away." 

**  I  know  what  you  mean,"  answered  Mrs.  Erris,  gently ;  '*  you 
allude  to  Alfred  and  Lucy.  I  want  you  to  come  and  judge  for 
yourself ;  I  want  you  to  see  how  tliey  are  improved :  that,  in 
fact,  is  all  I  desire.  I  want  you  to  examine  the  children  of  your 
old  friend,  and  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  that  I  have  done 
my  duty." 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied  you  have  intended  to  do  your  duty,  my 
dear  lady — quite  satisfied  of  that;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
stimulus  given  to  your  maternal  vanity  by  the  arrival  of  this 
*  clever  family,'  I  am  certain  you  would  have  continued  blessing 
and  being  blessed — not  overtasking,  but  permitting  your  chil- 
dren's minds,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  to  strengthen  while  they 
grow.  But  we  shall  not  agree  upon  the  matter,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Erris ;  so,  perhaps,  we  had  better  not  talk  of  it — we  shall  cer- 
tainly not  agree  upon  the  subject." 

"You  were  the  friend  my  poor  husband  valued  most  on 
earth,"  said  Mrs.  Erris,  after  a  pause ;  "  and  I  cannot  bear  that 
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yoQ  should  labour  under  any  false  impression.  I  assure  yon 
neither  Lucy  nor  Alfred  are  ever  driven  to  their  tasks." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  children  of  their  rapid  yet  delicate 
natures.  If  they  had  a  disinclination  to  study,  it  would  prove 
that  their  minds  were  not  of  a  quality  to  injure  their  bodies ; 
but  the  zeal  for  study  requires  to  he  regulated." 

''  Aud  Mr.  Salon  does  regulate  it,*'  said  the  mother. 

"  By  increasing  it,**  replied  the  doctor.  "  The  structure  of 
these  precocious  minds  is  easily  disorganised.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  as  extraordinary  as  unjust,  that  parents  and 
teachers  bestow  double  the  pains  upon  what  are  termed  clever 
children  than  they  do  upon  those  who  are  dull  of  comprehen- 
sion ;  whereas  the  heavier  minds  could  be  wrought  upon  with 
£eu*  greater  safety,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  would  produce,  if 
not  a  richer,  a  more  abundant  fruitage.  ** 

"  But,"  urged  Mrs.  En-is,  '*  you  are  arguing  as  if  my  children 
were  suffering  from  too  much  mental  exertion.  I  assure  you 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  Mrs.  Diggons  said  she  never  saw 
anything  in  her  children  like  the  energy  with  which  my  children 
apply." 

"  1  daresay  she  did  not,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  In  the  first 
place,  your  tutor  imparts  knowledge,  not  its  semblance ;  and  in 
the  next,  your  children  have  really  a  panting  after  information, 
a  gasping  for  the  beautiful  and  the  ideal — a  naturally  poetic 
temperament,  which  destroys  ten  for  the  one  it  crowns.  I  re- 
member Alfred  restless  in  his  cradle,  and  weeping  at  melancholy 
music;  and  as  to  Lucy,  the  difficulty  with  her  was  always  to 
keep  her  tranquil.  You  have  applied  excitement  where  you 
should,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  removed  it.'* 

"  But  would  you  have  had  them  grow  up  in  ignorance  1  ** 

"That  is  so  like  a  woman,"  said  the  old  bachelor,  smiling 
sadly.  "  The  cliildren  were  doing  well — learning  as  much  as  at 
their  age  they  ought  to  learn  without  forcing ;  that  is  all  that 
children  should  do." 

"  But  some  learn  more  quickly  than  others,  my  dear  sir." 

"  So  they  do ;  some  require  keeping  back,  others  bringing 
forward;   but,  with  both,  time  is  the  only  safe  developer  and 
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9itrengthener,  I  never  knew  an  instance  where  a  precocious  child 
was  not  the  better  for  being  kept  back.  It  is  positiyelj  offensive 
to  come  in  contact  with  those  forced  children.  Well,  my  dear 
lady,"  he  added,  ashamed  of  his  pettishness,  "  I  have,  at  least,  to 
thank  you  for  your  patience ;  you  havo  listened  to  me,  and 
I  thank  you.  I  will  go,  if  you  please,  to- morrow,  if  it  were  only 
to  prove  how  I  value  your  forbearance;  but  just  look  at  our 
flowers,  and  this  new  forcing-house,  which,  I  think,  you  have  not 
seen,  and  which  our  gardener  would  have,  because  the  clever 
family  have  one  " 

Mrs.  Erris  looked  at  the  flowers.  On  leaving  the  conservatory 
for  the  forcing-house,  they  found  the  gardener  busied  with  some 
plants  that  had  lieen  placed  upon  a  stand ;  among  them  was 
a  white  moss-rose,  its  green  leaves  fading :  the  buds,  through 
whose  soft  moss  the  fiiint  streak  of  light  was  more  or  less 
visible,  hung  their  heads,  from  their  feeble  and  seemingly 
twisted  stems. 

"  It  won't  do,  Tom — all  your  care  won't  do  noir,"  said  Dr. 
Russel  to  the  gardener :  'Mf  you  had  been  content  to  urge,  not 
force  the  plant,  it  might  have  lived  and  flourished.  Now  it  is 
gone — gone  for  ever." 

"  It  was  so  beautiful,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  "  I  never  saw  any- 
thing more  beautiful.  I  didn't  like  to  be  outdone  in  early 
flowering  by  Mr.  Diggons's  gardener,  and  got  more  heat  on ;  and 
I  'm  sorry  to  say  this  is  not  the  first  plant  that  has  served  me  so — 
the  blossoms  have  dropped  off  many  ;  so  that,  after  all  my  care, 
and  though  willing  to  sacrifice  the  plant  for  one  good  fiowering^  it 
wont  always  give  that,  but  die  away — right  away.*^ 

"  The  rose  would  have  been  healthy  enough  in  the  conserva- 
tory, I  suppose,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Bless  you,  sir !  it  would  have  lived  long  enough  to  make 
a  timber  tree,  if  I  wanted  it ;  but  such  fierce  forcing  cuts  them 
off  even  before  they  blossom.  It's  a  principle  in  nature,  sir;  my 
old  governor  never  would  have  anything  forced  beyond  nature. 
'  Thomas,'  he  used  to  say  to  me,  *■  let  us  help  nature  ;  let  us  assist 
the  old  gentlewoman  as  well  as  we  can — she  deserves  it  of  us ; 
and  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  keep  friends  with 
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her;  for  tbere'i  one  thing  oertuu,  she  won't  stand  no  n 

He  wae  a  pUin-Bpoken  Sootchman,  sir;   but,  like  all  of  his 

oouDtiy,  he  had  a  great  acquaintanoe  with  Nature." 

"Die  doctor  made  no  farther  obaerratJoa ;  but  a  glance  at  Ura. 
Erris  showed  him  that  her  &oe  wa>  bathed  in  teen. 


PAKF  THE  SECOND. 


£?itt^SHRBE  years  had  elapsed  siDce  tbe  master  of  Eaat- 
MB^Bw  court  manor  let  Deeratooe  house  to  the  "clever 
A*^u\^^  family ; "  and  he  had  more  thaa  once  hinted  to  his 
'"*^-^t!3  confidential  servant,  Isaac  Heywood,  his  belief  that 
he  did  not  think  a  pair  of  lawyers  could  have  proved  more 
injurious  than  its  inhabitants  to  the  repose  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  for,  without  improving,  they  had  thoroughly  QDBettled, 
the  course  of  instruction.  As  Dr.  Riissel  observed,  "  they 
had  inoculated  the  whole  country  with  a  mental  nettle- 
riish." 

Mr.  Diggons'a  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  had  so  long  stm^Ied 
with,  or  rather  submitted  to,  the  spinal  t^Tection,  which  her 
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mother  declared  should  never  interfeie  with  her  education, 
died  eighteen  months  after  their  residence  at  Deerstone.  Yet 
did  not  this  young  womans  fate  act  ns  a  warning  to  Mrs. 
Erris. 

Alfred  had  become  one  of  those  extraordinary  boys  who  dazzle 
yet  satisfy — a  creature  so  bright,  so  glorious,  in  noting  whom, 
you  instinctively  pray  that  a  life  may  be  spared  to  those  who  live 
upon  its  continuance.  All  observed,  except  his  mother  and  her 
new  friends,  that  he  outgrew  his  strength ;  his  eyes  beamed  with 
a  deep  yet  brilliant  intelligence ;  they  were  eyes  that  flashed  and 
buimed ;  and  the  delicate  tint  upon  his  cheek  occasionally  flushed 
into  a  concentrated  crimson  spot.  It  is  time  he  took  exercise.  He 
would  spring  upon  a  beautiful  little  Arabian  horse  that  had 
succeeded  his  pony,  and  away ;  using  more  violent  exertion  in 
one  hour  than  he  ought  to  have  done  in  four ;  and  then  return 
over-fatigued,  to  persuade  himself  and  his  mother  that  ''exer- 
cise was  not  good  for  him.'* 

Fortune  smiled  on  this  favourite  of  natui*e.  A  baronetcy, 
held  by  a  distant  branch  of  the  family,  liecame  his  by  inherit- 
ance :  and  a  large  amount  in  money  and  estate  came  with  it. 
Most  exceeding  joy  followed.  Alfred  was  now  the  last  of  his 
race — the  very  last  male  of  the  family  who  bore  the  name  of 
Erris — and  those  who  looked  upon  him,  and  those  who  more 
particularly  knew  him,  thought  all  that  was  high  and  glorious 
centred  iu  him.  Some  time  after  the  news  had  spread,  and  when 
the  fever  of  congratulations  and  arrangements  had  somewhat 
subsided,  Lucy  and  her  brother  were  together  in  a  little  temple, 
called  especially  "  their  own."  Alfi-ed  was  fourteen,  unusually 
tall,  and  formed  for  his  age ;  and  Lucy  might  have  passed  for 
younger  than  she  was,  except  that  she  had  quite  tamed  down 
her  wild  spirit,  and  sometimes  looked  more  thoughtful  than 
girls  who  have  numbered  many  more  than  her  years.  They 
were  seated  side  by  side,  reading  from  the  same  book  silently. 
There  was  this  difierence  in  their  way  of  reading :  when  Alfred 
met  with  anything  that  particularly  struck  him,  his  cheek  red- 
dened, his  eye  dilated,  tnumphtd,  I  might  say,  in  the  glory  of 
the  writer,  and  he  would  silently  point  it  out  to  Lucy.     She,  on 
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the  contrary,  read  aloud  to  him  whatever  pleased  her,  and  did 
not  seein  to  enjoy  anything  unless  he  enjoyed  it  with  her. 

He  had  the  same  feeling  towards  her,  though,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  differently  expressed,  and  would  lay  his  finger  on  the 
page,  and  their  eyes  would  meet — his  full  of  light,  hers  hardly 
venturing  an  expression  of  their  own,  until  she  had  scanned  his. 
Sometimes  he  could  not  bear  even  the  whisper  of  her  silver 
voice  ;  he  seemed  to  think  that  sound  disturbs  feeling,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  eye  wliich  should  drink  in  the  written  words  of 
mighty  men ;  and  then,  without  anotlier  word,  she  would 
remain  hushed,  rewiu-ded  by  a  smile  or  a  pressure  of  her  brother's 
hand  for  her  desire  to  give  him  pleasure,  by  sympathising  in  his 
delights — the  greatest  pleasure  youth  knows.  The  attachment 
of  these  two  young  creatures  was  perfect.  He  was  full  of 
dreams  of  ambition  -  ambition  of  the  most  lofty  yet  generous 
character.  The  youth  joyed  exceedingly  in  his  new  position, 
but  he  joyed  still  more  in  what  was  far  beyond  his  years — in 
philosophy,  in  poetry,  which  he  delighted  in  translating  from 
one  language  to  another,  and  in  all  things  abstruse  as  well  as 
beautiful.  His  disposition  was  sweet  and  generous ;  and  when 
an  irritability,  which  had  increased  of  late  so  as  to  give  even  his 
mother  much  concern,  caused  him  to  say  or  do  anything  that 
was  painful  or  unjust  to  the  humblest  servant,  he  apologised  at 
once  with  so  much  warmth  and  regret,  as  to  win  affection  even 
by  his  very  fault.  Like  those  beautiful  flowers  which,  bom  of 
the  sun,  die  by  the  sun,  his  very  soul  opened  to  the  heat  and 
fever  of  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  the  more  expanded  the 
flower  became,  the  nearer  it  approached  its  end.  Every  one  saw 
this  nowy  except  those  whom  it  most  concerned.  The  occasional 
fits  of  lassitude  which  succeeded  much  mental  or  bodily  exertion, 
his  mother  attributed  to  his  overgrowth,  not  to  any  other  cause 
— to  be  cured  by  soups  and  jellies,  and  the  old-fashioned  tonic  of 
"  bark  and  port- wine,"  which  Mrs.  Diggons  prevailed  upon  her 
to  exchange  for  claret.  His  tutor  felt  towards  this  wondrous 
boy  as  a  skilful  mechanist  would  towards  an  automaton,  upon 
the  construction  of  which  he  had  expended  an  existence.  Lucy 
was  certainly  the  only  one  vihofelt  that  the  youth  was  not  well; 
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but  she  never  thought  of  him  and  death  together.  There  had 
been  much  talk  of  sending  him  to  Oxford  with  his  tutor,  and 
even  that  separation  his  devoted  sister  could  not  bear  to  think 
of.  Before  those  children  had  been  given  up  to  such  intense 
study,  Lucy  had  laid  in  a  greater  store  of  strength  than  her 
brother,  consequently  she  had  not  suffered  so  severely.  Her 
anxiety  for  him  wore  her  more  than  her  studies,  though  much 
that  he  learned  she  learned  with  him  ;  still,  particularly  during 
the  last  fifteen  months,  she  had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  even 
divided  attention.  Mrs.  Eiris's  whole  soul  seemed  wound  up  in 
the  young  baronet  If  he  had  been  wild,  and  wilful,  and  care- 
less of  his  studies,  he  might  most  likely  not  have  continued  so ; 
for  ho  was  certain  of  being  distinguished ;  and  that  was  too 
surely  her  ambition.  But  though  she  ceased  to  urge  forward, 
she  had  not  endeavoured  to  hold  back,  and  the  influence  of  the 
"  clever  fiimily  '*  was  undiminished. 

"  Close  the  book,  dearest  brother,"  stiid  Lucy,  as  she  wiped 
his  damp  brow  with  her  handkerchief.  "  Do  close  it ;  the  sun 
has  set,  and  you  came  from  the  libraiy  for  relaxation."  A 
gesture  of  impatience  was  his  answer,  and  she  continued  by  his 
side,  now  smiling  to  his  smile,  and  sometimes  watching  the  glo- 
rious hues  of  the  clouds — the  good  night  of  the  sun  to  his 
attendant  vaponra 

Alfred  closed  his  book  with  a  heavy  sigh ;  and  leaning  back 
on  his  sister*s  shoulder,  so  that  he  looked  up  into  her  fiice,  he 
exclaimed,  '*  There,  Lucy  !  I  have  done,  at  least  until  the  lamps 
are  lit  in  the  study.  Shall  wo  walk  now?  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  your  walk  before,  you  who  have  been  working  with 
me  all  day ;  and  girls  cannot  work  like  men  !  *' 

Lucy  smiled.  "  Well,  bot/s,  then,"  added  her  brother,  under- 
standing the  smile.  "  Boys,  if  you  call  me  so.  Boy  as  I  am, 
Mr.  Salon  says  I  shall  do  niyself  credit  at  Oxford ;  I  will  not  be 
a  mere  bookworm  there  either,  dear  Lucy.  I  hope  to  be  a 
statesman,  one  who  will  govern  the  future.     I  must,  as  my  dear 

mother  says,  for  the  honour  of But,  oh  dear,  there  is  that 

pidn  in  my  side  again,  as  if  the  very  idea  of  anything  but  books 
brought  it  there."     They  stood  up. 
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"  Is  it  better  now,  Alfred  1 "  inquired  Lucy,  gazing  earnestly 
into  her  brother^s  face  ;  "  is  it,  dearest  ?  " 

"  Yes — no,"  answered  the  boy.  "  Let  us  walk."  In  another 
moment  they  were  on  the  terrace. 

^*  What  a  beautiful  evening  is  this,  dear  Lucy  ;  and  what  a 
glorious  world  to  live  in  ;  with  power,  and  wealth,  and  rank,  all 
handmaids  to  do  my  bidding !  You  know  we  are  to  build  the 
alms-houses  down  there ;  they  are  to  be  yours,  Lucy ;  and  I 
think  I  shall  found  a  college,  only  I  wish  the  great  estate  was  not 
so  far  from  Eastin-Rest,  I  love  this  place  so  dearly.  Ay  !  there 
are  the  stars  coming  out  one  by  one.  When  I  am  of  age  I  will 
build  an  observatory  on  the  top  of  the  hill.'* 

"  What !  the  squire's  hill  ? "  Si\id  his  sister. 

"  Ah,  ah,  I  forgot  t  hat !  Do  you  know,  Lucy,  that  all  this  new 
wealth  so  bewilders  me,  that  I  feel  as  if  everything  I  looked  on 
must  be  mine ;  and,  oh  !  if  it  were,  would  I  not  make  a  happy, 
happy  world  1  Now,  dear  Lucy,  while  I  think  of  it,  do  go  and 
ask  old  Charles  to  carry  the  telescope  to  the  hill-top ;  there  is 
hardly  a  cloud  to  hide  a  single  star,  and  we  will  spend  a  couple 
of  delightful  hours  in  computing  transits  and  distances.**  Away 
flew  Lucy  ;  but  ere  she  had  gone  a  dozen  yards,  she  paused  and 
turned  back. 

"  Alfred,  you  were  in  the  study  many  hours  to-day;  you  com- 
plain of  pain  in  your  side  ;  your  dear  hands  are  hot  and  moist, 
and  your  lips  dry  :  it  will  tire  you  to  climb  the  hill-side — the 
dew  is  falling." 

"  You  are  unkind,  Lucy,"  answered  the  impatient  boy.  "  You 
know  that  those  stars  are  to  me  worlds  of  delight.  Well,  I  will 
call  Charles  myself"  This  his  sister  would  not  permit,  and  iu 
a  few  minutes  she  returned  with  his  cloak  on  her  arm.  As  if 
to  atone  for  his  little  pettishness,  he  put  on  the  cloak  imme- 
diately ;  and,  leaving  the  garden  by  a  wicket-gate,  they  crossed 
the  road,  and  ascended  the  hill  by  one  of  those  winding  paths 
which  they  had  often  traversed  when  very  young.  The  servants 
preceded  tlicm  ;  and,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  these  two  children,  who  ha<i  grown  up  under  their 
eyes,  diaries,  the  old  white-headed  butler,  could  not  avoid  turn 
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ing  bock  frequently  to  look  at  them,  as  they  wound  up  the  hill, 
arm  twined  in  arm  ;  Lucy,  like  the  spirit  of  a  zephyr,  so  slight 
and  wand-like,  round  which  the  soft  muslin  drapery  floated  like 
a  cloud,  yet  still  able  to  support  her  brother,  upon  whose  fair 
brow  the  cool  moonbeams  glistened  as  upon  an  alabaster  orb. 

"  He's  like  his  fiither,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  like  what  he  was, 
James, — not  in  life,  but  on  his  death-bed  :  just  so  his  forehead 
shone  in  the  lamp-light,  when  he'd  try  to  read.'* 

"  It's  seven  years  before  he'll  be  of  age,"  answered  the  git)om, 
who  was  almost  as  old  as  the  butler  ;  **  but  he'll  gain  strength  : 
horse  exercise  is  the  thing  for  him." 

"  And  claret,"  added  the  butler,  laying  down  the  heavy  stand 
of  the  telescope  to  rest  a  little. 

**  Well,  both  :  but  he  has  a  fine  spirit,  our  young  master ;  see 
now,  when  he  looks  down  upon  the  valley,  how  nobly  he  turns 
his  head  I  Sir  Alfred  Erris,  baronet,  that  will  sound  well  when 
he  stands  for  the  county." 

"  Ay,  very  grand/'  replied  Charles ;  "  there  is  a  deal  in  a  grand 
sound.'*  And  without  further  converse,  the  pair  gained  the  plain 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  where  the  telescope  was  to  be  placed. 

The  telescope  was  fixed  where  Alfred  desired ;  the  old  servants 
had  mastered  the  rising  ground,  and  made  all  ready  for  those 
they  so  dearly  loved ;  and  yet  the  youth  and  maiden,  in  the  very 
spring  and  bound  of  life,  had  not  reached  the  mossy  platform. 

"  Dear  me,  Sir  Alfred,"  said  the  old  coachman,  "  you  are  quite 
out  of  breath  ;  lean  on  me,  sir." 

"  It  is  all  the  fault  of  this  cloak  that  Lucy  would  make  me 
wear,"  exclaimed  the  boy,  unfastening  it  from  his  gasping  throat, 
and  dashing  it  down  ;  then  he  rushed  upv/ards,  and  sprang  upon 
the  mount  His  triiunph  was  short-lived  :  before  they  could  say 
he  stood  there  a  moment,  he  fell  flat  upon  the  sward.  It  was 
almost  as  light  as  day,  so  clear  was  the  sky,  so  bright  the  stars, 
and  the  moon  shedding  its  clear  white  light  over  all  the  country. 
Lucy  knelt,  supporting  his  head  on  her  bosom,  and  calling  on 
him  who  heard  her  not :  blood  gushed  freely  from  a  wound  in 
his  temple,  which  a  sharp  pebble  had  inflicted.  In  their  desire 
for  assistance,  both  the  old  servants  rushed  down  the  hill,  leaving 
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the  sister  alone  with  her  brother ;  he  soon  became  conscious  of 
her  presence,  complaining  that  he  could  hardly  see,  and  that  his 
head  "  turned  round." 

About  seven  hours  after  this  accident,  which  agitated  the 
whole  of  East-court.  Dr.  Russel  retired  horn  the  bedside  of  the 
boy  upon  whom  so  many  hopes  rested,  and  for  whom  so  many 
pi-ayers  were  offered  ;  for,  independent  of  the  rich  inheritance  of 
blessings  which  descends  from  noble  and  righteous  ancestry, 
Alfred  was  loved  and  honoured  by  all  who  came  within  the 
influence  of  his  smile  and  the  bounty  of  his  generous  hand.  The 
good  old  doctor  did  not  leave  his  favourite  until  the  arrival  of 
two  eminent  physicians  told  him  it  was  time  to  do  so.  It  was 
determined  that  they  should  all  meet  in  the  morning ;  and  tha 
light  grey  twilight  was  already  spreading  over  the  horizon,  yet 
still  the  kind  old  man  lingered  in  his  study.  He  was  writing, 
when  a  tap  at  the  window,  which  opened  on  the  lawn,  arrested 
his  attention  ;  he  unfastened  it,  and  there  was  Lucy. 

"  Mamma  would  have  me  go  to  bed,**  she  said,  "  but  I  could 
not ;  she  will  not  rest  herself,  yet  she  has  sent  me  from  him.  I 
thought  you  could  not  sleep  when  Alfred  was  so  ill,  and  I  flew 
across  the  lawn,  and  came  to  you,  dear  friend,  for  truth,  if  not 
for  consolation.  Is  he  very  ill  ?  Will  he  be  better  soon  ?  Will  he, 
my  brother,  will  he  soon  recover  1  You  turn  away  ydur  head ; 
there  are  tears  upon  your  cheek  ;  I  see,  I  understand  all  that.*' 
And  she  stood  before  the  old  man,  whose  very  heart  shook  within 
him,  like  a  statue  struck  dumb  by  his  agonizing  silence. 

At  hist  he  succeeded  in  placing  her  in  a  chair ;  and  having 
conquered  his  own  emotion,  by  speaking  to  her  of  her  brother, 
induced  a  violent  burst  of  tears.  He  mentioned  Alfixjd's  youth, 
change  of  scene,  mild  air,  and  talked  of  care  and  a  total  freedom 
from  study,  of  rest,  of  there  being  decidedly  no  immediate 
danger.  The  former  words  fell  from  his  lips  unnoticed  ;  but  the 
saving  from  apprehension  of  immediate  danger  was  what  effect- 
ually recalled  Lucy  to  herself.  She  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
blessed  her  venerable  friend  with  a  burst  of  grateful  feeling. 
She  then  became  more  calm,  clinging  to  the  assurance  that  there 
was  "  no  present  danger,"  as  if  there  were  a  world  of  hope 
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beyond  it :  and  so  there  was  to  her.     The  dread  of  loHing  her 
brother  at  the  time  was   so   appalling,  that  its  terror  being 
removed,  the  hope  of  her  young  heart  resumed  its  pulsations ; 
and  the  calmness  having  passed  away,  she  alarmed  Dr.  Russel  by 
the  energy  and  wildncss  of  her  manner.     '^  How  foolish  we  have 
been  to  fever  ourselves  so,"  she  exclaimed,  talking  rapidly.    "  No 
immediate  danger !   Oh,  how  I  rejoice  I  came  !    It  was  only  that 
which  I  feared ;  it  is  such  a  fearful  thing  to  see  life  stopped  at 
once.     But  I  knew  that  could  not  be.     Doctor,  when  he  was 
bounding  by  my  side,  and  then  fell  flat  upon  the  grass,  and 
I  could  not  feel  his  heart  heat,  I  thought,  when  T  kissed  his  lips, 
there  was  do  breath.     Oh,  how  the  heavens  whirled  round  while 
I  was  alone  with  him  on  the  hill !     But  there  is  no  immediate 
danger;  and  we  shall  only  want  time,  with  God's  blessing,  doctor, 
to  strengthen  him.     How  we  will  watch  him,  and  pray  for  him, 
and  cradle  him  in  luxuries — create  an  atmosphere  for  him  to 
live  in.     Now  do  I  rejoice  more  than  ever  nt  his  new  station 
and  wealth ;  for,  you  know,  no  matter  what  it  is,  he  can  com- 
mand a//." 

**  All  but  the  will  of  Heaven,"  observed  the  old  doctor ;  for 
he  feared,  from  Lucy's  flashing  eyes  and  burning  cheeks,  which 
seemed  to  scorch  up  the  tears  she  had  shed,  that  her  reason 
reeled.  "  All  but  the  will  of  Heaven  ! "  This  short  sentence 
supplied  Lucy  with  a  new  and  painful  thought.  "  Tell  me,"  she 
sivid  eagerly,  **did  you  ever  know  such  as  he  is— mind,  such  as 
he  is — struck  down  before  the  fulfilment  of  any  of  the  glorious 
promises  of  his  youth  1 " 

The  doctor  paused  :  he  knew  that  in  his  life  he  had  never  seen 
a  youth  who  would  bear  comparison  with  Alfred  Erris,  and  so  he 
told  her  "  he  had  not."  This  seemed  to  afford  her  great  consola- 
tion ;  and,  arguing  as  do  untutored  spirits  that  have  not  been 
tempered  by  Borrow,  she  felt  assured,  at  least  for  a  time,  that 
God  would  spare  him. 

One  of  the  physicians,  a  man  of  such  standing  in  his  profession 
that  he  was  able  to  tell  the  truth  without  incurring  the  danger 
of  losing  his  practice,  said,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Erris's  inquiries, 
"  The  illuess  under  which  your  son  is  now  suffering  may  be  called 
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what  we  please,  but  it  bos  originated  in  over-mental  excUemeni — 
the  brain  has  been  over- worked,  over-stimulated." 

The  poor  lady  shuddered.  "  But  it  is  not  too  late ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, eagei-ly  ;  "  oh,  in  mercy,  do  not  say  it  is  too  late !  *' 

''  I  hope  it  is  not,'*  he  answered,  with  more  feeling  than  was 
usual  with  him.  "  I  trust  it  is  not  I  wish  I  had  seen  him 
before." 

Mrs.  Erris  assured  him  that  in  every  respect  she  would  attend 
to  his  instnictions,  that  she  would  not  suffer  him  to  study,  that 
she  would  send  Mr.  Salon  away  for  a  time,  that  his  books  should 
be  put  far  from  him,  that  he  should  not  think  ! 

The  physician  arrested  her.  "  You  promise  what  you  have 
not  the  power  to  perform,"  he  said ;  "  and  parents — all  who 
have  influence  over  the  education  of  youth — would  do  well  to 
undei-stand  and  to  study  the  chaitictcrs  and  dispositions  of  their 
children,  before  they  submit  all  to  the  same  discipline,  the  same 
excitement.  The  slothful — the  slow,  who  are  not  slothful ;  the 
heavy-headed ;  tiio  light  and  trifling,  who  have  no  intellectual 
subsoil — may  be  safely  urged  forward  ;  and  if  their  cheeks  are 
pale,  and  grow  anxious,  withdraw  or  lighten  the  stimulus,  and 
the  creature  becomes  fat  and  ruddy  in  a  week ;  not,  perhaps, 
much  the  better  for  the  forced  exertion,  though  none  the 
worse.  But  with  the  ardent,  the  spiritualised — those  who  draw 
inspiration  from  everything  around  them ;  who  see  and  achieve; 
who  are  all  eye,  all  ear,  whose  nerves  and  hearts  do  double 
duty,  whose  sharpened  senses  urge  them  forward — to  stimu- 
late them  as  you  do  the  slow  or  the  merry-minded,  is  sheer 
madness." 

The  physician  had  forgotten  to  whom  he  was  speaking;  but  a 
pressure  of  his  arm  from  Dr.  Russel's  hand  recalled  him.  He 
saw  that  Mrs  Erris  was  trembling,  her  hands  clasped,  her  lips 
compressed,  the  damp  dews  standing  on  her  brow ;  and,  stem  as 
he  waa,  he  had  pity  on  her. 

In  pursuance  of  his  advice,  it  was  at  length  arranged  that  the 
young  baronet  sliould  go  to  Italy.  The  whole  of  the  neighbour- 
hood was  moved  to  one  general  prayer  for  his  recovery ;  for  if  he 
died,  all  would  pass  to  one  of  another  name,  and  of  a  depraved 
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and  dishouourtKl  character.  The  venerable  master  of  Eadt-couri 
begged  to  accompany  his  sorrowing  friends. 

''  My  children  always  clung  to  you/'  said  the  broken-hearted 
but  grateful  mother ;  "  but  folly  grew  with  me,  and  I  must  bear 
the  punishment,  though,  God  knows,  I  acted  for  the  best"  The 
wanderers  had  but  one  object,  the  restoration  of  this  precious 
youth.  At  first  he  was  much  better.  His  travelling  physician 
and  Dr.  Russel  both  agreed  there  were  strong  reasons  for 
hope ;  and  Lucy's  face  would  brighten,  and  her  eyes  fill  with 
tears  of  joy,  when  her  brother's  voice  was  stronger,  or  his  step 
lighter,  or  his  appetite  improved.  Although  keenly  appreciating 
the  great  and  beautiful,  this  devoted  sister  saw  nothing,  heard 
nothing,  but  her  brother.  If  it  were  possible  for  two  creatures 
to  have  but  one  soul,  it  might  have  been  ttieir  case.  By  day 
and  night  she  was  by  his  side,  warding  off  the  breeze,  shading 
the  sun,  reading,  or  singing,  or  reciting ;  doing  everything  he 
desired  ;  and  thinking  before  one  enjoyment  was  at  an  end  what 
the  next  should  be ; — utterly  careless  of  the  sensation  created 
by  her  own  unearthly  beauty. 

Alfred  was  better  for  a  few  weeks  of  travel,  but  no  change 
had  the  power  of  restoring  the  tone  and  strength  destroyed  by 
over-mental  exertion.  If  his  mind  could  have  slumbered,  so 
that  his  body  might  have  continued  undisturbed,  the  youth 
would  have  achieved  manhood ;  but  his  body  wasted  beneath 
the  scourge  of  his  untiring  soul.  His  nerves  were  over- 
strained ;  he  could  not  sleep ;  he  was  consumed  by  a  low 
wasting  fever.  His  restlessness  would  have  worn  out  any  one 
but  Lucy. 

"  If,"  said  the  travelling  physician  to  his  friend — **  if  he  endure 
much  longer,  «Ae  will  go  first."  And  yet,  whether  it  was  that  the 
certainty  Alfred  always  expressed  as  to  his  own  recovery,  or  the 
belief  Lucy  hourly  expressed  to  herself,  that  **  God  would  not 
take  him  from  the  world,"  occasioned  her  blindness,  she  did  not 
see  what  her  mother  dared  not  speak  of.  The  youth  had  grown 
much  worse,  and  yet  was  telling  his  mother  of  his  future  plans^ 
all  tending  to  the  advancement  of  others, .  and  mingling  the 
'  beautiful,  the  prosperous,  and  the  good  togather,  in  a  most  un- 
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worldly  way,  wheu  their  good  friend  of  East-couit  entered  \nth 
an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  his  face  brightened  by  one  of  his  old 
looks  of  happiness  :  "  Good  news,"  he  said,  "  a  letter  from  Master 
Isaac,  stating  that  Mr.  Diggons  wishes  to  have  Deerstone  takon 
off  his  hands." 

"They  were  very  kind  to  me,"  said  Alfred;  "and  yet  I  am 
glad.  Oh,  send  them  awny  at  once  !  and  then,  mamma,  let  ns 
go  home.  Do,  mother,  take  me  home !"  This  appeal  was  an- 
swered by  a  burst  of  tears  from  his  mother,  for,  while  speaking, 
he  stretched  forth  his  hands  towai*ds  her,  and  the  light  being 
rather  strong  n|x>n  ttiem,  shone  almost  tlirough  them.  Oh. 
how  attenuated  !  Tliey  were  transparent !  yet  firmly  clacfped 
together,  wliile  the  hoy  ag>iin  entreated,  "  Oh,  mother,  take  me 
home  ! " 

'*  How  you  all  look !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  twining  her  ready  arm 
around  his  neck,  and  gazing  in  his  flushed  face.  "  Yes,  dearest 
Alfred,  there  is  no  need  for  this  excitement ;  we  will  go  home 
immediately,  if  you  like,  if  the  doctors  say  you  are  strong  enough 
for  the  journey." 

**  I  am  strong  enough,"  he  said,  half  rising  from  the  sofa. 
"  I  want  to  be  at  home ;  that  is  all  I  want  now.  I  have  had 
rest  and  change  ;  and  now  I  wish  to  get  to  work  again.  Time  is 
passing.  I  want  my  books.  If  you  let  me  have  my  books,  I 
cim  sleep.  Look  how  strong  I  am.  Stand  with  me,  Lucy,  that 
they  may  see  me  walk.     There!" 

He  stood  for  a  moment  by  his  sister  s  side,  she  still  gazing 
in  his  face  ;  and  the  brightness  of  the  sunbeams,  that  camu 
through  the  half-open  window,  played  like  a  glory  round  their 
heads. 

**  Now,  dearest  mother,  will  you  not  take  me  home ;  home  to 
England  V 

Lucy  felt  the  arm  of  her  bix>ther  relax  its  hold ;  she 
clasped  him  more  closely — closer  still.  **  Alfred  I "  she  whis* 
pcred  :  "  Alfred  1 "  He  was  on  the  sofa,  but  she  still  clasped 
him.  Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  escaped  them.  She  heard 
not  her  mother  s  screams  nor  the  more  collected  words  of  her 
friends.       Still   Lucy    gazed    into    those    "  windows    of   th« 
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soul ; "  they  were  open  Btill,  but  their  light,  their  might,  was 
gone. 

Some  time  passed,  and  though  every  day  it  was  said  at  Nice 
that  the  English  lady  and  suite,  whose  beautiful  son  died, 
as  she  thought,  suddenly,  would  leave  the  following  day,  they 
were  still  there.  Since  her  brother's  death,  Lucy  shed  no  tear, 
spoke  no  word.  Tiie  last  sound  she  uttered  was  *'  Alfred."  She 
knew  no  ona  Move  her,  she  did  not  resist  Gentle  and  passive, 
she  made  neither  sign  nor  complaint ;  did  not  return  her 
mother's  tearful  caresses,  nor  observe  when,  at  last,  she  was 
placed  in  the  carriage  to  return  home.  This  ''  living  death " 
roused  her  mother ;  but  nothing  seemed  to  awaken  her,  until, 
when  the  day  after  they  returned  to  East-in-Rest,  Doctor  Russel 
took  her  to  the  pavilion  in  the  garden,  where  her  childhood 
passed  so  happily  with  her  brottier.  She  shed  a  few  tears  from 
this  time.  Her  consciousness  returned  in  some  degree,  though 
she  never  mentioned  her  brottier  s  name.  She  would  occasionally 
murmur  over  snatches  of  the  poems  they  read  together,  and 
listen  when  the  Bible  was  read  to  her.  Slie  sank,  however, 
daily — imperceptibly;  smiling,  as  her  end  drew  nigh,  in  a 
sweet,  unearthly  way,  on  those  around  her,  *ull  gentleness 
and  love.  Once,  drawing  Doctor  Russel's  head  close  to  her, 
so  close  that  his  long  white  hair  mingled  with  the  rich 
brown  tresses  that  wreathed  her  throat  and  shoulders,  she 
whispered,  ^*  I  can  say  now,  tki/  will  be  done ! "  and  thus  she 
departed. 

Those  who  visit  the  sweet  village  of  East-court  now,  will  find 
it  changed.  The  old  manor  house,  though  still  inhabited  by  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Russel,  who  are  greatly  respected,  talk  of 
their  good  uncle,  whose  monument  has  been  lately  placed  in  the 
church.  But  what  chiefly  attracts  the  eye,  is  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  the  house  called  East-in-Rest.  Every  window  is  closed ;  and 
the  escutcheon  above  the  entrance  has  remained  there  so  long, 
that  it  is  garlanded,  as  if  in  mockery,  by  roses  and  other  climb- 
ing plants,  wild,  and  unt rimmed  for  years.  The  lady  of  the 
house,  the  people  say,  a  childless  widow,  resides  there,  and  is 
sometimes  seen  wandering  amid  the  tangled  walks,  for  nothing 
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has  been  trimmed  sinoe  ber  cbildreo  died ;  passiiig  silentlj 
nloi^,  or,  if  she  Bpeaks  to  koj,  it  is  to  some  mother  with  cbildran 
arouod  ber,  wbom  she  entreats  earnestly,  as  if  pleading  for 
her  own  life,  "not  to  foroe  the  flower — not  to  fiiroe  the  flower 
prematiirel;." 


THE   MOaSl'ITS. 


N  one  of  the  most  highly  ciiUivnted  counties  of 
England,  near  a  town,  the  name  of  wliicli  I  shall 
1^  conceal  under  that  of  Motidrich,  the  following  cir- 
^  cumstances  occurred.  My  tale  is  liut  a  simple  nar- 
ration, and  has  littlu  to  recommend  it  but  its  reality.  To  those 
who  yearn  after  exaggerated  pictures  of  life,  ia  any  Hituation.  it 
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may  bo  dull  and  tedious;  but  those  who  can  appreciate  the 
sufferings  and  struggles  of  virtue,  under  trials  of  a  more  ♦ban 
ordinary  nature,  will,  I  doubt  not,  feel  interested  in  the  story  I 
am  about  to  relate. 

"Well,  good  night,  Mr.  Hinton,  good  night ;  we  are  neigh- 
bours now,  and  shall  often  meet,'*  said  Edward  Hoskins,  as  he 
closed  the  cottage-door  after  his  retreating  guest  "A  very 
pleasant  fellow,  Agues,**  he  continued,  addressing  his  wife : 
"  though  you  were  not  particularly  civil  to  him,  I  know  who 
was ;  **  and  his  bright  blue  eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  his 
c)ister-in-l:iw — a  merry-looking  maiden,  busied  in  assisting  Agnes 
Hoskins  in  placing  aside  the  remains  of  their  frugal  supper. 

**  For  shame,  Ned  ! "  retorted  the  blushing  Jessy  ;  **  but  you 
are  ever  teasing  me  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  here*s  my  sister 
says  it  is  very  wrong  to  be  putting  such  things  into  my  head.** 

Agnes  turned  her  handsome,  cheerful  countenance  towards 
her  sister,  and  observed,  in  a  low  and  more  serious  tone  of  voice 
than  was  her  wont,  *'  Jessy,  I  should  be  indeed  sorry  if  anything 
got  into  either  your  head  or  your  heart  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  root  out  again." 

"Well,*'  laughed  Edward,  "I  don*t  see  what  harm  Harry 
Hinton*s  getting  into  her  head,  or  heart  either,  could  do  ;  he  is 
a  good-tempered,  free,  frank,  industrious  ** 

**  Stop  there,  Edward,**  interrupted  his  wife,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  *'  not  industrious — surely,  not  industrious  l*' 

"  No  ;  perhaps  not  that  exactly,**  replied  Ned,  "  not  what  you 
would  aill  industrious.  But,  really,  Agnes,  I  think  we  both 
work  too  hard  -, — we  ought,  as  Harry  says,  to  take  a  little 
pleasure  now  and  then,  and  we  should  return  to  our  daily  labour 
with  more  earnestness,  and  do  all  the  better  for  it** 

'^  I  don*t  think  we  need  do  better :  your  situation  at  the 
manor,  the  produce  of  your  own  little  farm — all  contribute  to 
reuder  us  independent  And  as  to  pleasure — as  to  happiness, 
Ned,  look  here  !  ** 

She  drew  aside  a  large  linen  cloth  that  fell  from  the  upper 
part  of  her  baby*s  cradle,  so  as  to  shade  it  from  the  light. 
Although  the  little  thing  had  not  cried,  it  was  awake ;  and,  as 
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the  fkther  tstooped  to  kiss  it,  the  hands  were  stretched  forward 
to  meet  him,  and  the  rosy  lips  parted  by  the  light  noiseless 
laughter  of  earliest  infancy  !  It  was  a  blessed  moment :  both 
parents  gazed  upon  their  child,  and  as  the  mother  placed  it  to 
her  bosom,  the  father  said,  in  a  subdued  tone,  **  Tou  are  right, 
Agoes ;  thank  God,  we  are  haj»py ;  and  though,  love,  as  you 
were  better  brought  up  than  1  was,  I  should  like  to  be  richer  for 
your  sake,  yet  somehow  I  think  it  shows  you  to  raoro  advanti^, 
and  draws  you  more  into  my  heart,  to  be  as  you  are.  What  the 
minister  said  of  you  was  true,  though  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  it 
you,  lest  it  might  make  you  conceited  : — *  Your  wife,  Hoskins,' 
said  he,  '  is  never  without  a  jar  of  honey,  and  a  flask  of  oil,  to 
sweeten  and  soften  your  path  through  life.  * " 

"  Reach  down  tlie  Bible,  Jessy  ;  although  it  is  past  ten,  we 
must  not  go  to  bed  without  our  chapter,*'  observed  Agnes,  after 
a  long  pause.     **  But  what  books  are  placed  upon  it,  Jessy  ?  " 

"  A  volume  of  songs  and  a  novel,  sister.*' 

Agnes  continued,  in  a  reproving  tone,  "  I  thought  I  had  no 
need  to  tell  you  that  thai  shelf  was  appropriated  to  the  Bible, 
Prayer,  and  Hymn-book  only;  profane  and  sacred  things  should 
never  mingle.** 

"  It  was  not  Jessy,  but  Hinton,  who  put  them  there,"  said 
Edward.  Agnes  sighed.  **Whydo  you  sigh  so  heavily  1"  in- 
quired the  husband,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves  to  fiud  one  of 
his  wife*s  favourite  chapters. 

"  Because  it  confirms  my  opinion  of  our  new  neiglibour ;  the 
word  of  God  will  ever  bo  treated  by  a  true  Christian  with  out- 
ward respect — the  proof  of  inward  reverence.  One  who  venerates 
Scripture  could  not  rest  a  song-book  even  upon  its  binding.'* 

Edward  made  no  reply,  and  soon  afterwards  the  party  retired 
to  rest. 

This  little  pjisaige  in  the  lives  of  tliese  humble  individuals 
occurred  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  April,  a  few  yeai-s 
ago,  in  a  retired  spot,  near  the  town  of  Moudrich,  to  which  I 
shall  give  the  name  of  Mosspits.  It  was  a  sweet  and  quiet 
nesting  of  five  cottages,  inhabited,  with  one  exception,  by  happy 
industrious  people.  Four  of  these  dwellings  were  joined  together ; 
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the  fifth,  the  abode  of  Hoskins,  stood  apart,  surrounded  by  a 
blossoraing  garden,  and  was  of  a  larger  size  than  anj  of  the 
others.     The  scene  might  be  aptly  described  as — 

"  A  gentle,  lonely  place ;  the  path  o'ergrown 
With  primroses,  and  broad-leaved  violets,  * 
Arched  by  laburnums  and  the  sweet  woodbine. 

♦  •♦••• 

Across  the  green  a  silver  streamlet  ran. 
Hidden  and  silent,  as  it  feared  to  wake 
The  deep  tranquillity  that  dwelt  and  slept 
£ven  on  the  full-leaved  trees." 

It  was  far  away  from  the  public  road,  and  one  large  oak  spread 
its  huge  branches  over  the  green  in  front  of  the  Mosspit 
cottages  ;  the  trunk  was  surrounded  by  a  rustic  seat,  where  the 
inhabitants  met  every  fine  evening,  and  discussed  affairs  of  state 
or  business  with  the  affected  sagacity  of  wiser  heads.  Hoskins 
possessed,  as  his  wife  had  said,  a  lucrative  situation — one  that 
gave  them  abundant  comforts,  and  would,  if  carefVilly  husbanded, 
enable  them  to  lay  by  a  provision  for  afler  years. 

Agnes  and  Jessy  were  the  orphan  daughters  of  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman.  Mrs.  Hoskins  was  some  years  older  than  her  giddy 
sister,  and  had  enjoyed,  during  her  father^s  lifetime,  many  ad- 
vantages which  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  the  world  to 
bestow  upon  his  youngest-bom.  Agues  had  been  chosen  by  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  Miti  Cecil  Walliugford,  as  a  humble,  very 
humble,  companion  for  her  daughter — an  only  child,  and  an 
heiress  :  she  was  therefore,  to  use  the  accepted  phi-asc,  **  com- 
fortably situated;"  which,  l)eing  interpreted,  means,  that  she 
had  her  board,  washing,  nnd  lodging,  and  the  young  lady*8 
society  when  she  was  ill  or  without  company — dined  with  the 
housekeeper — rode  either  inside  the  carriage  when  her  frumd 
pleitsed,  or  outside  on  the  dicky  when  ditto  -  curled  the  lap-dog's 
hair — and  sometimes  sufFei-ed,  under  the  practical  jokes  of  her 
young  tormentor,  such  mortifications  as  nought  but  her  enduring 
spirit  could  have  supported — was  stared  at  whenever  seen,  by 
the  young  men,  who  already  scented  the  heiress's  gold  afar  off — 
and  received  divers  lessons  from  Mrs.  Cecil  Wallingfonl,  not  on 
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errors  she  had  committed,  but  on  those  which  the  lady  supposed 
she  might  commit  The  dependent  on  this  purse-proud  family 
could  not  have  been  strictly  called  beautiful ;  but  there  was  that 
about  her  which  surpassed  beauty — a  kind,  yet  animated  coun- 
tenance, illumined  by  mild  and  frequently  upturned  eyes,  whicli 
lent  aisort  of  holy  expression  to  her  delicAte  features.  Under 
her  after-trials  it  seemed  almost  as  if  a  heavenly  communion 
supported  her  ;  for  while  the  tear  trembled  in  her  eye,  the  smile 
sprang  to  her  lip,  and  she  regained  her  serenity  apparently  with- 
out an  effort. 

Agues  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  one  real  friend  in  this 
mighty  family.  The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Middleton,  was  a  curate's 
widow,  and  felt  much  and  kindly  for  the  situation  of  one  ko 
young  and  unprotected ;  she  did  all  she  could  to  soften  the 
innumerable  mortifications  that  awaited  the  pure  and  delicately- 
minded  girl ;  and  often,  when  the  household  had  retired  to  rest, 
they  would  seek  each  other  s  chamber,  and  hold  sweet  counsel 
together — thus  imparting  cheerfulness  to  the  aged,  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  young.  When  Agnes  had  been  aV)out  twelve  mouths 
at  the  manor,  Edward  Hoskins  was  strongly  recommended,  on 
account  of  his  great  skill  in  horticulture  and  floriculture,  to  the 
situation  of  gardener  in  Mrs.  Cecil  Wallingford*s  establishment, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  old  man  who  had  exercised  un- 
bounded dominion  over  grapery,  pinery,  and  green-house,  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  Hoskins  wisely  brought  with  him  a  new 
carnation  of  his  own  growing,  which  had  gained  the  first  prize  of 
the  Horticultural  Society.  The  splendid  flower  decided  the 
matter,  and  he  was  immediately  engaged,  at  a  salary  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  guineas  per  annum,  (as  the  lady  found  he 
could  not  only  act  as  gardener,  but  jis  steward,)  and  the  yevj 
prettiest  cottage  at  Mosspit  was  appointed  for  his  residence. 

All  was  bustle  in  the  servants*  hall  as  the  handsome  young 
gardener  talked  for  a  moment  with  the  head  butler.  The  lady's- 
maid  and  chief  house-duster  positively  quarrelled  as  to  the  right 
of  first  setting  caps  at  him ;  though  they  both  agreed  that  he 
behaved  very  rudely  in  passing  into  the  housekeeper's  room 
without  bestowing  the  slightest  notice  upon  their  pretty  persona 
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Mrs.  MiddletoQ  and  her  young  friend  were  quietly  seated  at  tea, 
when  the  butler  respectfully  asked  permissiou  to  introduce  the 
new  resident.  Long  after  Agnes  had  departed,  he  lingered,  and 
lingered,  and  at  last  asked  who  the  young  lady  was.  Her  history 
was  soon  told ;  and,  to  dismiss  all  matters  of  courtship  briefly, 
they  wero  soon  married.  To  do  Mrs.  Cecil  Wallingford  justice, 
she  behaved  very  generously  to  her  protegee  on  the  occasion,  pre- 
sented to  the  young  couple  some  neat  and  appropriate  furniture, 
stood  godmother  to  their  firbt  infant,  and  Miss  Cecil  Walling- 
ford  (when  sentimentally  inclined)  always  talked  of  love  in 
the  Mosspit  cottage,  and  her  sweet  humble  friend  Agnes 
Hoskins. 

Much  had  been,  of  course,  said,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
union,  as  to  the  probability  of  Agnes  being  too  dainty  a  damsel 
to  make  a  useful  wife  j  but  a  little  time  proved  the  incorrectness 
of  such  surmises.  Hoskins  insisted  on  Agnes  domesticating  her 
only  sister  with  them,  and  went  for  her  to  Scotland,  where  she 
had  previously  resided  with  a  distant  relative.  No  further 
help  than  Jessy's  was  necessary  to  keep  all  things  in  order,  and 
no  dwelling,  even  at  the  Mosspits,  was  half  so  neat  or  half  bo 
cheerful  as  their  cottage.  Indeed,  cheerfulness  was  Agnes* 
peculiar  attribute — that  sweet,  gentle,  and  unobtrusive  cheei> 
fulness,  which  is  fdt  rather  than  seen.  Her  very  voice  told  of 
happiness;  her  eyes  beamed  with  faith  and  love;  and  the 
minister's  description  of  one  of  the  favourites  of  his  flock  was  no 
less  beautiful  than  true.  The  disposition  of  Jessy  was  not  so 
valuable  as  that  of  her  sister  :  she  was  more  mirthful,  more  gay, 
and,  alas  1  both  giddy  and  inconsiderate ;  but  then,  as  £dward 
kindly  observed,  **  she  was  only  seventeen,  and  every  body  could 
not  be  perfect  like  Agnes,  who  certainly  was  different  from  every 
one  else." 

It  is  a  happy  thing  when  mairied  folk  believe  perfection 
enthroned  in  each  other ;  but  it  is  a  wise  thing  when  they  see 
each  other's  faults,  and  yet  endeavour  to  conceal  them.  It 
is  a  stern  test  of  a  woman's  judgment,  if  she  discover  her  mental 
superiority  to  the  loi-d  of  her  affections,  and  yet,  while  she 
secretly  manages  all  things  for  the  best,  makes  the  world  believe 
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she  is  only  the  iostrument  of  his  will.  A  wise  woman  will  do 
this,  but  it  is  only  a  wise  woman  who  ca7i. 

Edward  was  certainly  inferior  to  Agnes  in  intellect ;  and  yet, 
woman  though  she  was,  she  never  allowed  her  mind  to  rest  upon 
the  circumstance  she  could  uot  avoid  perceiving.  Sfic  was  a  superior 
woman  -  he  was  only  an  ordinary  man,  but  one  in  whom  all 
kind  elements  were  ho  happily  blended,  that  his  faults  were  for- 
gotten in  the  contemplation  of  his  better  qualities.  The  gretit 
diffei-euce  in  their  characters  was,  that  Edward  acted  invariably 
from  impulse — Agues  from  principle. 

My  friends  will  remember  that  my  little  tale  commenced  in 
the  gentle  month  of  April,  the  kindly  season  sung  of  by  the 
elegant  Surrey,  as — 

"  The  soote  season,  that  bud  and  blom3  forth  brings, 
With  grene  hath  clad  the  hUl,  and  oko  the  yale ; 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings. 
The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale." 

And,  passing  over  the  first  two  months  of  summer,  we  reach  the 
latter  end  of  July.  Although  nothing  had  occured  of  a  nature 
to  destroy  the  actual  quiet  of  the  Mosspit  family,  mauy  trifling 
incidents  had  filled  the  mind  of  Agnes  with  an  apprehension  for 
which  she  could  not  account,  and  dreaded  to  encourage.  Harry 
Hinton  was  always  so  coolly  received  by  her  that  he  spent  very 
little  time  at  their  cottage ;  and  Agnes  was  continually  on  the 
watch  to  prevent  any  intimacy  between  Jessy  and  their  idle 
neighbour.  Still  it  was  almost  certain  that  the  thoughtless  girl 
regarded  Harry  with  anything  but  indifference ;  and  the  proxi- 
mity of  their  dwellings  rendered  it  impossible  to  prevent  their 
meeting.  If  Jessy  took  her  little  nephew  into  the  garden, 
Hinton  was  most  likely  in  his ;  if  she  stood  at  the  door,  Hinton 
passed  it ;  if  she  went  for  water  to  the  well,  Hinton  would  carry 
the  pitcher,  at  all  events,  as  far  as  the  great  tree  that  shaded 
them  from  observation ;  and,  above  all,  Agnes  could  not  make 
either  her  husband  or  her  sister  think  otherwise  th.m  well  of 
Harry  Hinton.  Edward  did  not  spend  his  evenings  as  constantly 
at  home  as  before  his  acquaintance  with  his  neighbour ;  Mrs. 
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Cecil  Wallingford  complained  that  her  grapes  were  not  so  fiue  as 
they  had  been  ;  and  the  clergyman  called  one  morning  to 
reprimand  her  husband  for  being  absent  from  Sabbath  worship 
Agnes  witnessed  the  reproof,  and  heard  idso — what  sliocked  her 
still  more — her  Edward  utter  a  decided  fiilsehood  as  to  the  cause. 
She  knew  that  he  had  gone  with  Hinton,  under  some  pretext  or 
other,  two  successive  Sundays  to  the  next  market-town;  and 
when  he  stated  he  had  been  compelled,  through  the  negligence 
of  the  under-gardeuer,  to  remain  at  the  Manor  while  he  should 
have  been  at  church,  his  wife's  face  was  suffused  with  the  blush 
of  shame,  and  she  left  their  little  sitting-room  with  a  sense  of 
degradation  both  new  and  unsupportable  to  a  mind  like  hers. 
The  bed-room  to  which  she  retired  was  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
aud  her  child,  who  hourly  improved  in  strength  and  beauty,  was 
sleeping  calmly  on  the  buow}"^  coverlet  The  open  window  was 
litemlly  curtained  with  roses  and  woodbine,  through  which  the 
sunbeams  could  not  penetrate ;  her  fingers  wandered  amid  their 
foliage,  while  her  tearful  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her  boy ;  and  she 
started  as  from  a  dream  when  the  clear  merry  laugh  of  Jessy 
rang  upon  her  ear :  it  did  not  harmonize  with  her  feelings,  and 
it  was  followed  by  words  still  more  painful. 

'''You  need  not  be  afraid  to  speak  to  me,  Jessy ;  your  sister 
is  too  much  occupied  with  the  parson  to  heed  you  just  now ;  and 
I  long  for  the  time  tliat  will  make  you  mine,  and  remove  you 
from  her  tyranny." 

"  Agnes  is  no  tyrant,  Hariy,"  replied  the  maiden,  "  only  a 
little  strict ;  and  I  wish  you  would  let  me  tell  her " 

*'  Wiiat  ? "  inquired  Hinton,  after  waiting  for  some  time  the 
conclusion  of  Jessy's  speech — '*  What  do  you  want  to  tell  her  f 
—  that  I'm  your  lover? — why,  silly  lass,  she  knows  that 
already  1 " 

"  Not  that  exactly,  but—" 

"  But,  what  1 " 

*'  I  should  like  to  tell  her  what  you  think  of  our  laws,  and  of 
the  rights  of  men  and  women  ;  and  about  that  good  gentleman 
in  London,  who  proves  we  are  all  equal,  and — ^" 

*'  That  you  have  as  good  a  right  to  wear  satiu  and  gold,  and 
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ride  in  a  coach,  as  Mrs.  Cecil  Wallingford  herself ;  but  Agnes 
would  not  believe  you,  Jessy ;  her  mind  is  not  comprehensive 
like  yours." 

**  0,  Harry — HaiTy  ! "  exclaimed  the  thouglitless  girl,  at  the 
conclusion  of  her  lover  s  speech  ;  "  how  nice  I  should  look 
in  white  satin  and  French  curls !  It  is  very  hard  that  Agnes 
will  persist  in  making  me  band  my  hair  like  a  Methodist ;  but 
I  cannot  think  I  have  as  good  a  rio^ht  to  ride  in  a  coach  as 
Miu  Wallingford  ;  because,  you  know,  all  her  relations  keep 
carriages — and — mi  ne — " 

The  sentence  was  left  unfinished  ;  but  Hinton  soon  satisfied 
her  scruples,  as  to  Mrs.  Cecil  Wallingford  and  the  carriage,  by 
an  encomium  on  her  beauty,  a  reiterated  assurance  of  what  he 
termed  love^  and  a  present,  which,  first  having  received — secondly, 
having  admired — thirdly,  and  lastly,  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with. 

*'  I  don't  think  Agnes  would  let  me  wear  such  a  beautiful 
brooch  ;  and  I  am  sure  she  would  not  permit  me  to  take  a 
present  from  you,  Harry.** 

"  You  need  not  say  anything  about  it." 

"  But  Agnes  might  see  it.' 

"  Then  tell  her  vou  found  it." 

Breiithlcssly  did  Agnes  Hoskins  wait  for  the  reply,  but  she 
heard  it  not — the  lovers  had  passed  the  window,  and  walked  on. 
Almost  on  the  instant  her  husband  entered  the  room,  with  an 
air  of  boisterous  gaiety,  and,  as  if  he  had  quite  forgotten  the 
clergyman's  visit,  nillied  his  wife  upon  the  seriousness  of  her 
looks.  She  felt  too  much,  and  too  deeply,  to  reply  even  with 
her  usual  smile.  He  took  no  notice  of  her  change  of  manner — 
probably  from  a  wish  to  avoid  a  recun*ence  to  what  he  knew 
must  have  given  lier  much  pain — but  fondled  and  kissed  his 
child,  and,  taking  it  in  his  arms,  was  leaving  the  apartment, 
when  Jessy  quickly  passed  the  door.  **  Stay,  Edward ; — sister, 
come  here  '  "  exclaimed  Agnes.  Jessy  did  come,  with  a  flushed 
cheek  and  a  downcast  eye. 

"  What  have  you  this  moment  put  into  your  bosom  ?**  inquired 
Agnes ;  adding,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  "  I  will  not  iuduce 
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you  to  utter  the  fulsehood  you  have  been  directed  to— where  is 
the  brooch  that  young  Hinton  gave  you  but  now  under  this 
window  ?  You  tremble — ^you  turn  pale.  Jessy,  my  sister  Jessy  I 
when  you  crouched  beside  the  heather  and  the  hareliell  at  our 
father^s  feet,  while  the. sun  was  sinking  amid  Ihe  hills  of  our 
own  Scotland — there,  at  the  cottage  door,  when  our  aged  parent 
taught  you  to  lift  up  your  then  innocent  hands  to  the  Almighty 
in  prayer  and  praise — I  little  thought  you  would  have  so  soon 
forgotten  his  precepts  ! " 

The  thoughtless  girl  burst  into  tears,  and  Edward,  whose  good- 
nature was  an  active,  not  a  ])assive  quality,  kindly  took  her  hand, 
and,  looking  at  his  wife,  said,  '*  Do  not  l>e  so  angry,  Agnes,  at  her 
receiving  a  love  token ;  Harry  meant  no  harm — that  Til  answer 
for.     Surely,  if  he  is  to  be  her  huslmnd " 

**  Her  husband  ! "  repeated  Agnes,  with  an  energy  that  startled 
both  Edward  and  Jessy  -  "  the  husband  of  Jessy  Grey  !  I  would 
rather  shroud  her  for  her  coffin,  thau  see  her  married  to  a  man 
devoid  of  religious  and  moral  principle." 

"You  are  strangely  prejudiced  against  poor  Harry,  and  a 
thousand  times  more  Methodistical  than  ever,  Agnes,**  observed 
her  husband. 

"I  am  not  Methodistical,  Edward— I  am  not  changed — it  is 
you  who  think  differently ;  aud  as  the  change  has  marred  our 
happiness,  you  caimot  wonder  at  my  disliking  him  who  has 
wrou^'ht  it.  You  were  independent,  industrious,  and  happy : 
you  now  talk  of  the  wealth  of  your  superiors ;  you  say  it  is 
wrong  for  them  to  possess  so  much,  and  yet  you  covet  more. 
Edward,  now  you  seldom  smile — or  smile  so  that  I  would  almost 
rather  see  you  weep  :  if  you  attend  the  village  church,  your  eyes 
and  mind  wander  from  your  devotions,  aud  you  rejoice  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service.  The  flowers  in  our  garden  are 
neglected " 

"  Stop,  Agnes  1 "  intemipted  Hoskius,  "  you  have  lectured  me 
pretty  sharply,  I  think,  for  nothing.  Have  I  ever  suffered  you 
to  want  ? — have  I  ever  treated  you  unkindly  ? " 

••  Oh,  no  ! — no,  Edward,  not  unkindly — not  that  yet  I^ 

*'  And  never  will,  my  own  Agnes  1     I  will  be  more  with  jou. 
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and  show  you  how  much  you  have  wronged  me,  and  Jessy  too, 
by  these  misunderstandings."' 

•*  I  will  speak  to  my  sister  apart,  Edward ;  give  her  the 
infant     There,  Jessy,  do  not  weep  ! " 

Jessy  left  tlie  room  in  tears.  "  Now,  in  truth,  Agnes,"  said 
Hoskins,  when  the  door  was  closed,  "your  prejudices  are  amazing 
to  me :  there  is  not  a  better  hearted  fellow  in  the  world  tiiau 
Harry,  or  a  more  clever.  I  own  that  he  thinks  a  little  too 
freely ;  and  you  women  don*t  understand  that :  the  people  are 
improving." 

**  Would,"  ejaculated  Agnes,  "  that  they  felt  Christianity  to  be 
their  best  legacy,  and  inherited  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors." 

"  The  very  thing  Harry  says :  he  vows  the  landlords  grow 
worse  and  worse;  and  unless  the  people  take  them  in  hand, 
there *11  be  no  end  to  their  tyranny." 

"  Did  you  ever  experience  any  tyranny,  Edward  1 " 

"  Never,  Agues.'* 

"  Did  Hinton  1 " 

"  No — but  yes,  he  did,  poor  fellow,  and  that  no  later  than  last 
week.  'Squire  NicoFs  fox-hounds  and' the  whole  hunt  went  right 
through  his  barley.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it ;  when  he 
lived  near  Chester,  his  sister  ran  off  with,  and  was  deserted  by, 
his  landlord's  eldest  son." 

**  I  am  not  surprised  at  tliat,"  replied  Agnes,  coolly,  "  if  he 
instructed  his  sister  in  the  principles  of  equality  and  rights  of 
women.     She  only  practised  what  he  preached." 

Agnes  then  proceeded  to  state  to  her  husband  the  conversation 
that  had  passed  between  Jessy  and  Harry  Hinton  :  in  natural 
but  forcible  coloui-s  she  portrayed  the  danger  of  his  principles, 
aided  by  his  insinuating  mannern,  and  concluded  with  a  request 
that  Edward  would  at  once  relinquihh  so  dangerous  an  acquaint- 
ance. Hoskins  was  much  shocked  at  the  idea  that  Hinton 
should  have  breathed  such  notions  into  the  ear  of  the  innocent 
girl,  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  warmth  of  brotherly  affection ; 
he  promised  his  wife  that  he  would  spciik  seriously  to  him  on 
the  subject,  and  unite  with  her  in  endeavouring  to  break  off  his 
connexion  with  Jessy  Grey,  whom  Agnes  declared  she  would  send 
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on  a  visit  to  an  aged  i*elative  of  her  friend  Mrs.  'N^ iddleton,  who 
dwelt  near  the  Scottish  l>order. 

*'  I  think  your  {)lan  is  host ;  absence  and  time  will  soou  put 
love  out  of  her  head,"  observed  Edward. 

"  It  may  do  so,  and  I  hope  it  most  fervently,"  was  the  wife's 
reply ;  and  again  she  entreated  her  husband,  even  with  tears,  to 
avoid  Hinton. 

"  I  promise  you  faithfully  so  much,  Agnes ;  but  circumstances 
which  I  cannot  ex[)laiii  will  oblige  me  to  see  him  occasionally — 
in  fact,  I  am  in  his  secrets;  and  it  would  be  ungenerous  to 
desert  him  when  I  know  my  friendship  is  of  value  to  him.  He 
may  judge  wrongly  at  times,  but  I  know  him  to  be  both  as  clever 
and  as  good-hearted  a  fellow  as  ever  lived." 

Agnes  shook  her  head  unbelievingly ;  but,  pleased  at  having, 
as  she  hoped,  lessened  his  influence  over  her  husband,  and 
resolved  upon  a  plan  of  action  with  her  sister,  she  for  a  time 
forebore  any  allusion  to  what  at  fii-st  so  bitterly  grieved  her — 
Edward's  deviation  from  truth. 

Heavy  were  the  tears  of  Jessy,  when  told  that  she  must  leave 
Mosspits  for  a  season,  and  her  sister  refused  to  tell  her  destina- 
tion. Once,  and  once  only,  did  Harry  Hinton  speak  on  the 
subject  to  Edward  Hoskins.  But  Edward  firmly  told  him  in 
that  matter  he  would  not  interfere :  Jessy  was  his  wife's  sister, 
and  consequently  Agnes  had  the  best  right  to  determine  how 
she  was  to  be  situated.  ''  My  wife  says,'*  he  continued,  "  that 
when  Jessy  comes  of  age  she  may  do  as  she  pleases,  but  till  then 
she  will  act  towards  her  as  her  father  would  have  done  had  he 
lived  till  now.** 

Hinton  made  no  reply,  and  turned  moodily  away,  muttering 
cui-ses,  not  loud,  but  deep.  Agnes,  almost  immediately  after, 
journeyed  to  London,  and  placed  Jessy  under  the  care  of  a 
respectable  female  of  her  acquaintance  who  was  going  to  Berwick. 
Tt  was  not  without  many  tears  that  the  sisters  parted — tears  of 
reproachfulness  and  sorrow  on  the  one  side,  and  of  affection  and 
aiixioty  on  the  other. 

When  Agnes  returned,  in  the  evening,  to  her  cottage,  she 
felt   it   very   desolate ;   a  strange  girl,   whom  she  had  hired 
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for  the  purpose,  was  Dursing  her  little  l)oy.  No  Jessy's  light 
step  and  gay  smile  welcomed  her  as  in  former  times ;  and 
Edward  was  not  at  home — not  come  in — had  not  been  home  to 
dinner,  nor  to  tea.  She  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  seated 
herself  on  a  little  mound  in  the  meadow  that  overlooked  the 
higli  road  :  it  was  early  in  autumn,  and  troops  of  merry  reapers 
passed  from  time  to  time,  beguiling  the  way  with  song  and  noisy 
laughter ;  her  boy  sat  on  her  knee,  twisting  the  tough  stems  of 
the  com-flowei*s  into  what  he  lispingly  called  **  posy."  and  ever 
and  anon  pointing,  with  infant  wonder,  at  the  happy  groups 
hastening  to  their  quiet  homes.  Gradually  the  passengers  became 
fewer  in  number,  the  voices  died  away  upon  the  hill,  one  by  one 
the  stars  came  forth  in  the  blue  heavens,  and  no  note,  save  the 
creaking  of  the  rail,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  that  was  covering 
the  earth  as  with  a  mantle.  The  Mosspit  cotbiges,  nesting  in 
their  little  dell,  looked  the  very  abode  of  cheerfnlncss  ;  the  lights 
twinkled  from  two  or  three  of  the  small-paned  windows,  showing 
that  the  dames  within  were  busy  with  their  small  housewifery. 
The  eyes  of  Agnes  had  rested  for  some  moments  upon  the  scene, 
when  her  boy's  gestures  drew  her  attention  towards  the  road. 
She  was  somewhat  surprised  at  observing  a  woman,  whose  tattered 
dress  and  red  cloak  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  gipsy,  forcing 
her  way  through  the  hedge,  and  approaching  her  at  an  uneven 
but  hurried  pace.  If  she  had  been  struck  by  her  boldness,  her 
attention  was  riveted  by  the  expression  of  her  wild  and  restless 
eye,  which  both  watched  and  wandered.  She  appeared  young, 
and,  perhaps,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  called 
pretty;  her  figure  was  slight,  and  her  hair,  of  a  lisrht  auburn, 
fell  in  profuse  but  unarrangcd  tresses  over  her  face  She  was 
without  shoes,  and  the  blood  streamed  from  a  wound  in  her  foot, 
so  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  little  boy,  who  pointed  to  it 
with  one  hand,  while  he  wound  his  arm  tightly  round  his 
mother's  neck. 

**  You  did  wrong  to  trespass,  young  woman,"  said  Agnes, 
mildly,  while  the  stranger  stood  gazing  upon  her  with  a  peculiar 
and  bewildered  look — "  you  did  wrong  to  trespass — but  you 
have  been  sufficiently  punished  :  wrap  this  handkerchief  round 
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your  foot,  and,  if  you  will  follow  mo  to  the  cottage,  I  will  give 
you  a  pair  of  old  shoes  to  protect  you.** 

The  woman  did  not  accept  the  offered  handkerchief ;  but,  still 
staring  at  Mrs.  Hoskins,  who  had  risen  from  her  grassy  seat,  at 
last  said,  **  Do  you  want  your  fortune  told  ?" 

*'  No  ;"  replied  Agnes,  **  and,  false  as  the  art  is,  you  have  no 
pretension  to  it— you  are  not  even  a  gipsy  " 

"  You  say  truly,*'  replied  the  girl  ;  "  I  am  not  a  gipsy ;  and 
yet  I  could  tell  much  that  will  happen  i\*  you — you  must  be  the 
married  one — where 's  the  other?" 

**  If  you  mean  my  sister,"  replied  Agnes,  ••  she  has  left 
England." 

"  Left  England! — left  England  !"  repeated  the  young  womnu, 
jumping  and  clapping  her  hands — '*  gone  away  from" — then 
suddenly  changing  the  joyful  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken,  added 
— "  But  not  of  her  own  accord — not  of  her  own  accord — no 
girl  would  leave  him  of  her  own  accord." 

Agnes  looked  upon  her  with  astonishment,  and  the  suspicion 
that  the  poor  wanderer  was  a  maniac  occurred  so  forcibly  to  her 
mind,  that  she  held  her  child  closely  to  her  bosom,  and  com- 
menced returning  to  the  Mosspits. 

**  Stop,  Agues  Hoskins,  stop  ! — you  sent  A«*away,  and  I  would 
bless  you  if  I  knew  how — but  I  cannot  remember  the  words." 
She  paused,  pressed  her  soiled  but  delicate  fingers  to  her  brow, 
and  sighed  so  deeply  that  Mrs.  Hoskins  could  not  have  said  an 
unkind  word  to  her  for  worlds. 

"  He  will  be  returning  soon  ! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  at  lost,  in  a 
hurried  tone ;  "  but  do  you  look  to  your  husband — may-be  you 
love  him ;  and  it  b  very  sad,  as  the  song  says — 

'  To  love— and  lovo  for  over,* 

and  then  to  find  your  lover  go  away  just  like  the  down  off 
the  thistle — and  may-l)e  for  as  light  a  breath  !  Well,  keep  him 
from  Hariy,  or  the  cui"se  will  overshadow  you  ;  for  I  was  as  blithe 
and  as  happy  as  a  nightingale  till  I  kept  his  company — not  but 
what  I'm  gay  enough  still — only  I  don't  ever  feel  peaceful  here," 
(laying  her  hand  on  her  heart) — "  yes,  Jane  is  gay  enough  still, 
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and  does  his  bidding,  too,  as  well  as  if  he  loved  her ;  only  I  must 
not  tell,  because  it  would  get  Harry  into  trouble,  that  I  dance 
round  the  burning  ricks."  She  approached  closely  to  Mrs. 
Hoskins  wlule  uttering  the  last  sentence,  which  she  pronounced 
slowly,  and  in  an  under-tone. 

An  allusion  to  a  circumstance  that  had  excited  so  much 
terror  throughout  the  country,  and  made  every  one  look  with 
alarm  to  his  own  homestead,  caused  un  involuntary  shudder  to 
pass  over  the  frame  of  Agnes.  The  wild  girl  shrieked,  and 
clapped  her  hands  on  her  mouth ;  then,  without  uttering  another 
sentence,  retreated  rapidly  across  the  meadow.  She  had  not, 
however,  reached  the  spot  where  she  entered,  ere  she  retraced  her 
steps  with  visible  agitation. 

''  They  are  coming  "  said  she,  **  and  if  he  sees  me  here  he  will 
murder  me  outright ;  do— do,  just  let  me  hide  in  your  house  till 
he  goes  to  his  own,  and  then  I  can  go — for  it  will  be  dark,  dark 
night,  then." 

The  poor  creature  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and,  befoi*e 
Agnes  had  time  to  reply,  had  not  only  established  herself  in  the 
cottage,  but  coiled  herself  into  an  inconceivably  small  space  in  a 
cupboard  that  opened  into  the  little  passage.  Edward  Hoskins 
and  Harry  Hinton  were  soon  upon  the  green  that  fronted  the 
cottage,  and  the  flushed  cheek  and  loud  laughter  of  her  husband 
told  Agues,  but  too  plainly,  he  was  intoxicated.  Her  first  feel- 
ing was  that  of  anger  and  disgust — her  second  bix>ught  the 
excuse,  *^  it  is  not  often  thus  with  him  ;**  though  she  could*not 
but  acknowledge,  what  every  woman  so  circumstanced  must  feci, 
that  each  time  she  so  beholds  her  husband  must  lessen  her 
respect — and,  without  tliot,  woman's  love  for  man  is  of  little 
worth. 

"Well,  Agnes— pale,  pensive,  as  usual!**  he  exclaimed,  as, 
notwithstanding  his  situation,  she  had  advanced  to  the  door  to 
meet  him  :  "  Won't  you  wish  Harry  good-night  T' 

"  I  am  always  to  suffer  in  Mrs.  Hoskius*s  opinion,  I  fear, 
although  I  hurried  her  husband  home.  We  saw  some  gipsies 
al)out,  and  I  said  they  might  frighten  you*' — he  added,  drawing 
nearly  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  peering  into  her  face 
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with  his  small  grey  eyo^  which  she  iiscd  to  characterise  as  *'  oold," 
but  which  now  appeared  illumined  by  some  secret  fire — "  did 
not  you  see  any  1 " 

''No;**  replied  Agnes^  without  shrinking  from  his  gase; 
'*  many  persons  passed  on  their  way,  but  I  did  not  recognise  any 
as  gipsies.'*  Her  self-possession,  doubtless,  disarmed  the  querist 
— for,  wishing  her  courteously  good  night,  he  entered  his  cottage, 
and  seemed  determined  to  shut  out  intruders,  by  carefully  bar- 
ring doors  and  windows. 

''  So  you  saw  poor  Jessy  oif,  my  lovef*  exclaimed  Hoskins, 
throwing  himself  on  the  chairs  that  stood  near  the  table.  "  Don't, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  look  so  c;dm  and  quiet — 1  know  what  you 
think — but  I  am  sober — not  quite  cool,  perhaps — but  sober — 
sober  as  a  judge.  Why  shouldn't  I  be  a  judge  1  AVell,  if  Fm 
not  wise  enough  for  a  judge,  you  ore  for  a  judgess — though  you 
are  not  always  right ;  now  you  were  wrong  about  Hinton,  for 
he'd  liave  made  a  good  husband  for  Jessy— only,  as  I  said^  she^s 
your  sister,  not  mine ;  so  you've  had  your  own  way — banished 
your  sister,  and  smashed  that  poor  fellow's  heart  all  to  pieces. 
But  the  coach  must  have  come  very  quickly ;  I  did  not  think 
you  could  have  been  home  these  two  hours.  Give  me  the  boy, 
Agnes,  I  have  not  had  a  kiss  from  either  of  you  since  I 
returned." 

Agnes  held  the  child  towards  him,  but — whether  it  was  that 
the  little  fellow  retained  a  remembrance  of  the  bleeding  foot 
and  the  red  cloak,  or  that  he  felt  the  natural  antipathy  of  child- 
hood to  the  smell  of  spirits,  cannot  be  determined — he  shrunk 
from  his  father  and  hid  his  face  on  his  mother's  bosom.  Edward 
grew  angry,  and  forcibly  disengaged  the  boy,  who  screamed  more 
loudly,  **  mamma — mamma!" 

"  Take  the  brat !"  ejaculated  the  father,  with  an  oath,  at  the 
same  moment  throwing  him  with  violence  to  Agnes — ''  take  the 
brat ;  but  1  tell  you  that,  whatever  t/ou  may  do,  my  own  child 
sha'n't  thwart  me ;  this  is  what  comes  of  its  having  an  aristo- 
cratic godmother  ;  it  already  thinks  my  hands  too  rough  to  hold 
it,  1  suppose  !  ' 

A  silly  woman — nay,  a  woman  with  a  moderate  share  of  good 
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BOuse,  as  it  is  called — would  have  replied  to  this,  and  high  words 
would  have  ensued,  and  seeds  of  bitterness  therewith  been  sown : 
but  Agnes  was  a  superior  woman  ;  so,  without  uttering  a  syllable, 
without  suffering  an  unkind  word  or  gesture  to  escape,  she  took 
the  screaming  infant  out  of  the  room,  gave  it  into  the  arms  of 
the  little  serving-maiden,  and,  having  wiped  those  eyes  to  which 
unbidden  teare  had  started,  and  offered  up  a  silent  but  fervent 
prayer  to  the  throne  of  God  for  wisdom  to  form,  and  strength  to 
persist  in  her  good  resolves,  she  returned  to  prepare  her  husband's 
supper  with  her  own  hands. 

When  Agnes  had  seen  Edward  to  bed,  she  went  to  seek  the  poor 
wanderer,  who  had  sheltered  in  the  cupboard ;  but  the  girl  was 
gone — how,  it  was  difficult  to  conjecture,  unless  she  had  let 
herself  down  from  the  bedroom  window,  which  appeared  par- 
tially open.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Agnes  was  one  of 
those  women  who  "  humour"  a  husband  in  his  faults,  asserting, 
with  a  mock  amiability  (the  sincerity  of  which  may  be  always 
doubted)  that  they  "  have  no  right  to  oppose  him  in  his  little 
ways."  A  woman  possessing  a  great  and  well  cultivated  mind 
will  be  anxious  that  her  husband  shall  both  be,  and  appear,  per- 
fection, and  she  will  watch  for  a  fitting  opportunity  to  point 
out,  with  gentleness  and  humility,  whatever  his  better  judgment, 
if  exercised,  would  also  declare  wrong.  Agnes  knew  it  was  not 
when  he  was  intoxicated,  that  she  ought  to  say  a  word  calculated 
to  add  fuel  to  the  flame,  but  her  resolution  was  not  less  decidedly 
taken  to  combat,  with  all  her  gentle  strength,  the  growing 
evil. 

The  next  morning  Edward  was  very  penitent;  and  for  an 
entire  week  there  was  no  recurrence  of  the  same  fault ;  but  the 
evil  did  continue  ;  and,  with  anguish  which  only  a  wife  so  cir- 
cumstanced can  feel  or  underetand,  Agnes  saw  that  her  influence 
and  happiness  were  both  decaying ;  the  serpent-coil  was  round 
her  husband,  and  each  day  added  to  its  closeness  and  to  its 
strength.  She  prayed,  she  wept,  she  entreated ;  and  sometimes 
Edward  himself  would  seem  bitterly  to  feel  his  weakness  and 
vow  to  amend  it;  but  Hinton  had  attained  that  command  over 
him  which  the  powerful  mind  possesses  over  the  weaker ;  and 
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his  duty,  his  business,  were  neglected,  for  the  society  of  him  ho 
termed  his  friend.  Mrs.  Cecil  Wallingford  called  herself  upon 
Agnes,  and  told  her  that  unless  Edward  paid  more  attention 
to  her  affairs,  however  unwillingly,  she  should  be  obliged  to  pro- 
cure some  one  else  to  act  as  steward  and  gardener.  The  suffering 
wife  assured  the  lady  she  would  do  her  utmost  to  correct  his 
habits,  of  which  she  refrained  from  complaining.  Mrs.  Walling- 
ford,  to  say  the  truth,  felt  sincere  sorrow  for  the  looks  of  her 
protegie,  and  said  many  kind  and  complimentary  things  to 
Agnes  on  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  bud,  which  seemed  to 
increase  in  size  and  loveliness  in  proportion  to  the  fading  of  the 
parent  flower. 

Mrs.  Wallingford  had  hardly  departed  when  Agnes  received 
the  following  letter  : — 

"  Berwick,  Nov.  28. 

"  My  DEA.R  Friend,  — It  is  with  very  sincere  sorrow  T  inform 
you,  that  last  night,  without  any  reason  that  I  can  discover, 
your  sister  left  my  house  ;  and  all  attempts  to  trace  her,  during 
the  day,  have  been  ineffectual.  Lately,  she  manifested  great 
uneasiness  and  restlessness  of  disposition,  which  I  tried  in  vain 
to  combat.  Perhaps  she  has  returned  to  you  ;  let  me  hear  im- 
mediately ;  and,  praying  to  the  Almighty  to  preserve  you  and 
yours  in  peace  and  happiness, 

"  Believe  me  your  truly  affectionate, 

"T.  MlDDLETON.** 

Agnes  sat,  with  the  open  letter  in  her  hand,  more  like  a  thing  of 
marble  than  a  breathing  creature  :  and  when  her  husband  came 
in  she  presented  it  to  him,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
wept  long  and  bitterly. 

"  Hinton  knows  of  this,  Edward,"  she  said  at  last,  "  and  must 
be  spoken  to  on  the  subject." 

"  Hinton  knows  no  more  of  it  than  you  do ;  how  could  he  ? 
To  ray  ceii;aiu  knowledge  he  h  is  never  l)eeii  one  day  or  night 
from  home  since  she  left,  and  how  could  he  get  to  Berwick  and 
back  in  that  time,  think  you  ?     Poor  Jessv  I  it  would  have  been 
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better  she  had  married  Hinton  than  ran  off  with  no  one  knows 
who.  Indeed,  Agnes,  you  were  wrong  in  sending  her  from  us ; 
but  troubles  never  come  alone — the  last  frost  has  got  into  the 
pinery,  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Walliiigford  says  it's  my  fault ;  that  proud 
lady  must  alter  her  tone,  or  sheUl  get  served  out  like  her  neigh- 
bours— there  are  ways  of  bringing  fine  people  down — Mr. 
Flyhill*s  bams  and  kennel  were  burned  List  night.*'. 

"What  awfbl  times!"  ejaculated  Agnes;  "but  I  know  you 
better,  Edward,  than  to  believe  you  would  ever  approve  of  such 
dreadful  doings ;  you  know  your  duty  to  your  God,  your  country, 
and  your  neighbour ;  and  nothing,  I  am  sure,  would  ever  induce 
yon  to  act  contrary  to  it.  But  as  to  Hinton,  I  believe  he  is 
engaged  in  these  horrid  acts — nay,  Edward,  you  cannot  deceive 
me ;  I  have  combated  your  eztraordinaiy  infatuation  in  his 
favour  by  every  means  in  my  power — you  will  not  hear  me, 
Edward  ;  you  are  deaf  and  blind  as  regards  that  evil  man  ;  and 
nothing  now  is  left  for  me,  but  to  weep  and  pmy  in  Kolitude  and 
silence— to  pray  for  you,  my  own  dear  and  beloved  husband, 
that  God  may  lead  you  to  see  the  en-or  of  your  ways,  and 
conduct  you  again  into  the  right  path  1" 

Edward  kissed  her  brow,  as  it  rested  on  her  hands,  in  silence, 
and  almost  with  the  love  of  by-gone  days.  That  religion  which 
he  had  once  considered  lier  brightest  ornament,  he  now  called 
"  the  weak  point  of  her  character,"  and  thought  he  was  doing 
what  was  very  praiseworthy  in  bearing  with  it  so  quietly.  He 
immediately  wrote  to  some  friends  in  Scotland,  about  Jessy,  and 
applied  to  the  nearest  magistrate  to  know  what  means  it  would 
be  necessary  to  adopt  to  trace  out  the  lost  and  unfortunate  girl. 
Hinton  protested  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter — swore  by  all 
that  was  sacred  he  had  never  heard  from  her  since  she  left 
the  Mosspits — but  failed  in  convincing  Agnes  of  the  truth  of  one 
word  he  uttered. 

"  You  have  studied  the  character  of  St.  Thomas,  at  all  events," 
said  her  husband,  in  a  sneering  tone,  "  and  taken  a  lesson  in 
unbelief" 

"  If  I  could  find  out  what  it  is  that  Hinton  believes  in,  and 
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he  would  swear  by  it,  then  I  might  believe  him,"  replied  AgneR, 
mildly. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  passed,  and  no  tidings  came 
of  the  lost  Jessy.  Much  did  Agnes  wish  that  the  wandering 
girl,  whose  mysterious  prophecy  seemed  rapidly  fulfilling,  would 
again  flit  across  her  path  ;  and  oflen  did  she  watch  the  highway, 
hoping,  yet,  dreading  that  the  tattered  cloak  and  light  form 
of  the  strange  being  might  issue  from  it  towards  the  Mosspits. 
Although  Edward  was  more  and  more  estranged  from  his  home, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  occasionally  to  Agnes  for  his 
absence  :  ill  at  ease  with  himself,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
kindly  towards  others ;  and  she  felt  how  very  bitter  it  is  to 
be  obliged  to  take  the  cold  leaden  coin  of  civility,  in  lieu  of  the 
pure  and  glowing  gold  of  warm  affection.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  describe  how  the  alteration  in  a  cherished  and  beloved  object 
affects  her  who  loves  more  fondly  and  fervently,  after  years 
of  union,  than  she  did  when,  like  the  most  admirable  of  Shak- 
speare's  heroines,  she  bestowed  herself  at  the  holy  altar  to  the 
one  being  almost  of  her  idolatry,  wishing — 

'*  That  only  to  stand  high  on  his  account 
She  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  frionds. 
Exceed  account." 

How  quickly  does  the  ear  note  if  the  voice  be  not  as  tender 
as  in  former  days !  To  father — mother — friends — all  may  seem 
unchanged  ;  but  the  wife,  who  has  dwelt  upon  every  look — who 
knows,  as  it  wei'e,  even  the  number  of  rays  which  the  beloved 
eye  throws  forth — painfully  sees  and  feels  the  difference.  The 
words^  perchance,  may  be  as  kind ;  but  their  tone  is  altered. 
What  boots  it  to  her  if  the  universe  views  her  with  admiration 
— if  the  wealth  of  nations  be  piled  at  her  feet  1  He  u  changed  / 
That  consciousness  is  the  sword  which,  hanging  by  a  single  hair, 
threatens,  sooner  or  later,  her  destruction,  and  prevents  her 
enjoying  any  earthly  happiness  or  repose.  Not  only  Edward, 
however,  but  circumstances,  were  also  altering  at  the  Mosspits. 
The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  made  each  person  suspicious 
of  the  other ;  and,  as  the  winter  advanced,  so  did  distress  pro- 
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gresa.  In  the  neighbouriug  districts  workmen  of  all  trades 
had  refused  to  take  employment  without  increased  wages  :  not  a 
night  passed  but  cattle  were  destroyed,  or  outhouses,  and  in 
some  instances  dwellings,  humed  to  the  ground.  Landlords 
knew  not  which  of  their  tenants  to  confide  in ;  and  the  misery 
was  increased  by  soldiers  being  frequently  distributed  and 
stationed  where  the  people  absolutely  lacked  the  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves.  It  was  pretty  generally  rumoured  that 
Hinton  was  concerned  in  these  transactions,  though  no  one 
exactly  knew  how.  He  was  the  principal  leader  of  a  debating- 
society  in  Mondrich,  which  had  the  misfortune  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  magistrate,  who  sought  to  put  it  down  perhaps 
by  measures  that  might  have  been  called  violent.  He  succeeded ; 
and  it  formed  a  most  desirable  theme  for  the  disaffected  to  dweP 
upon.  Hoskins  grumbled  incessantly  nt  the  "  illegal "  proceed- 
ings; and  Agnes  combated  his  arguments,  or  rather  his  opinions, 
in  vain.  Cijristmas,  that  trysting-time  which  generally  brings  an 
interchange  of  kindness  and  social  feeling  among  all  classes 
of  society,  had  come ;  and  a  little  episode  that  occurred  at 
Mosspits  will  at  once  show  the  state  of  feeling  of  both  husband 
and  wife.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  presents, 
during  preceding  years,  on  Christmas-day,  each  anxious  to  sur- 
prise the  other  with  some  peculiar  gift.  Christmas  eve,  Edward 
did  not  return  until  the  village  clock  had  chimed  eleven,  and 
then  he  went  sullenly  to  bed,  without  heeding  the  little  prepara- 
tions that  Agnes  was  making  for  the  approaching  festival.  She 
was  alone ;  for,  finding  that  her  imsbanrrs  habits  prevented  him 
from  bringing  home  the  produce  of  his  earnings,  she  had  wisely 
parted  with  iier  little  servant,  considering  it  was  better  to  labour 
with  her  own  hands  than  to  incur  debt.  "  And,**  said  she, 
meekly,  when  communing  with  her  own  thoughts,  "  if  he  will 
be  extravagant,  the  more  necessity  is  there  for  my  being 
economical." 

Hoskins  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  the  sweet  kisses 
of  his  boy,  while  his  wife,  leaning  over  his  bedside,  prayed  that 
he  might  enjoy  many  happy  returns  of  that  holy  day. 

"  Say  we,  Agnes,"  interrupted  Edward,  "  say  we.    God  knows, 
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whatever  happiness  I  enjoy^  you  ought  to  share ;  for  1  make  you 
miserahle  enough  at  times.     Will  you  forgive  me  ?'* 

The  words  were  spoken  in  the  tone  that  Agnes  so  loved,  and, 
unahle  to  sustain  her  feelings,  she  flung  herself  upon  her 
husband's  bosom,  and  burst  into  tears. 

When  Edward,  dressed  in  his  best  suit,  was  preparing  to  go  to 
the  Manor,  his  wife  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and,  encouraged 
by  his  kindness,  in  the  gentlest  manner  requested  him  to  read 
one,  only  one,  chapter  to  her,  before  he  went  out — it  would  not 
take  him  five  minutes.  He  complied  with  a  tolerable  grace; 
and,  when  he  finished,  she  took  a  small  heart-shaped  brooch 
from  her  bosom,  and,  telling  him  that  it  contained  their  child's 
hair,  festened  it  in  his  shirt 

"  You  did  not  forget,  Agnes,  though  I  did,"  said  he ;  "  but 
I  will  bring  you  something  from  Mondrich,  where  I  must  go 
after  I  leave  the  Manor ;  and  I  will  be  back  to  dinner  at  two, 
and  reraaiu  with  you  all  the  evening.'* 

Edward  returned  at  the  appointed  time,  but  a  cloud  was  on 
his  brow  ;  he  hardly  partook  of  the  dinner  she  had  prepared,  and 
had  forgotten  the  customary  token.  As  the  evening  was  dosing 
over  a  cold  and  snowy  landscape,  *'  Agnes,**  he  said,  **  I  must 
go :  I  thought  I  could  have  spent  all  this  day  with  you,  but 
something  has  occurred  which  must  prevent  it  I  will,  how- 
ever, return  early,  and  do  more  justice  to  your  excellent  cheer  at 
supper,  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  at  dinner." 

Never  had  his  wife  felt  it  so  difficult  to  part  finom  him.  She 
requested,  entreated ;  and  for  a  long  time  his  child  clasped 
its  hands  round  his  neck,  and  hung  by  his  knees  even  as  he 
approached  the  door.  His  departing  footsteps  smote  heavily 
on  the  heart  of  the  afiectionate  Agnes,  and,  as  the  last  echo 
died  upon  her  ear,  she  wept 

When  eight  o*clock  came  she  looked  from  the  window ;  but 
the  fog  was  so  intense  that  she  could  see  nothing  save  the  £in- 
tastic  boughs  of  the  old  oak,  looking  more  like  deepened  shadows 
of  darkness  than  separate  or  distinct  objecti.  The  song  and 
cheerful  laugh  rang  from  two  of  the  neighbouring  cottages ; 
and  at  a  third  there  was  an  assembly  of  dancing  rustics.    Agnes 
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thought  it  was  the  first  time  the  happiness  of  others  had  in- 
creased her  misery,  and  she  blamed  herself  for  the  selfish  feeling. 
Nine,   ten,   eleven,   twelve!  —  Christmas-day   had    ended,   the 
revellers  had  sought  their  homes,  and  no  sound  was  heard  save 
the  rushing  of  the  storm  amid  the  branches,  whose  outlines  were 
now  lost  in  midnight  obscurity.    It  would  seem  that  the  ancient 
of  days  sturdily  withstood  the  temi)est,  and  groaned  heavily  from 
the  exertion  ;  the  old  rooks,  who  had  made  it  their  habitation  for 
ages,  cawed   their  complainings  whenever  the  sweeping  of  the 
mighty  blast  passed  on,  as  if  to  remonstrate  with  the  mysterious 
power  that  disturbed  their  repose.    She  stood  at  the  little  window, 
and  pressed  her  forehead  against  the  glass,   that  its   coolness 
might  be  imparted  to  her  burning  brow.     Suddenly  she  thought 
she  perceived  stieaks  of  light,  or  i-ather  (so  deeply  coloured  were 
they)  of  flame,  intersecting  the  darkness,  and  gradually  illumi- 
nating the  distant  sky.     Before  she  had  time  to  draw  uny  con- 
clusion from  so  sinpjular  an  nppeanince,  she  started  back  with 
horror  on  observin«y,  so  close  that  she  almost  fancied  it  touched 
her  cheek,  a  thin,  shadowy  hand,  with  the  forefinjrer  curved,  as 
if  beckoning  her   forward.      Despite    her    self-pos-scssion,    she 
trembled  violently,  and  could  hardly  prevent  herself  from  shriek- 
ing aloud,  when  she  saw  distinctly  a  white,  ghastly  face  pressed 
t-o  the  glass  that  separated  her  from  this  untimely  visitor.   A  sort 
of  hissing  and  exulting  whisper  now  came  upon  her  ear.  *'  Don't 
you  know  me,  Agnes   Hoskins  ?  —  don't  you  remember  Lady 
Jane  ?     Come,  come  with  me,  and  see  how  bright  the  Manor  is 
this  gay  Christmas  night !"     A  horrid  suspicion — too  horrid  to 
be  entertained — flashed  across    her  mind,  as  Agnes  undid  the 
door  ;  and,  before  the  half-crazed  girl  entered,  she  had  sunk  upon 
a  chair,  and  with  difficulty  retained  her  seat.   For  a  few  moments 
she  could  not  think  ;  and  the  half  maniac,  with  that  feeling  of 
sympathy  which  rarely  deserts  a  woman,  looked  mournfully  into 
her  face.     At  length  her  eye  rested  on  a  flagon  of  elderberry  - 
wine  that  stood  upon  a  table  with  the  untasted   supper ;  she 
poured  out  a  large  glass  of  it,  and,  curtseying  with  mock  solem- 
nity to    the   trembling    Agnes,   said,  before  she  drank    it  off, 
**  Health  to  you,  my  lady,  and  a  merry  Christmas ! — a  cellar 
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full,  a  byre  full,  and  plenty  of  faggots  1  See,  see  1  they  blaze — 
they  blaze  !"  she  continued,  pointing  to  the  sky,  that  was  red- 
dening liigher  and  higher.  "  Come  with  me,  and  IMl  tell  you  as 
we  go  how  that  will  be  the  last  fire  Harry  will  light  for  many  a 
day  1  He  must  have  other  darlings  indeed ! — but  now  he  can 
have  only  me,  for  none  of  his  dainty  dames  will  follow  him  into 
strange  lands — none  but  poor  Jane !  The  police  have  him  by 
this  time,  and  Hoskins  too  ;  so  you'd  better  go  and  bring  them 
all  home  to  supper  !  " 

*'  Woman  !'*  exclaimed  Agnes,  springing  as  in  mortal  agony 
from  her  chair,  "  what  do  you  say] — Hoskins— my  Edward — 
my  husband  there — at  the  burning  of  Walliugford  Manor!*' 
She  seized  the  girl  fiercely  by  the  arm,  but  suddenly  her  grasp 
relaxed,  and  she  fell  stiff  and  cold  to  the  earth.  How  long  she 
remained  there  she  knew  not ;  but,  when  she  recovered,  her 
frame  felt  paralysed,  the  air  was  bitter  and  piercing,  the  light  was 
extinguished,  and  all  arouud  was  utterly,  utterly  desolate.  It  was 
some  time  ere  she  was  restored  to  the  recollection  of  what  she 
had  heard,  and  it  was  still  longer  before  she  recovered  sufHciently 
to  be  able  to  move,  or  settle  upon  any  plan  of  action.  The  very 
ticking  of  the  clock — that  gentle,  domestic  sound  —  struck 
heavily  and  painfully  upon  her  brain ;  and,  when  it  gave  warning 
that  another  hour  had  passed  into  eternity,  she  could  hardly 
believe  the  sense  was  correct  which  counted  four.  She  endea- 
voured to  compose  her  mind  by  supplication,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  occurred  to  her  at  once.  She  repeated  the  words,  until 
hhe  arrived  at  the  sentence — '*  Deliver  us  from  evil,"  when  the 
full  consciousness  of  the  evil  that  was  suspended  over  them  pre- 
vented her  finishing  the  holy  and  beautiful  intercession.  She 
arose  from  her  knees,  and  groped  about  until  she  procured  a 
light.  She  then  endeavoured  to  arrange  her  plans.  Her  very 
soul  recoiled  from  the  dreadful  idea  that  Hoskins  had  anything 
to  do  at  the  burning  which  had  but  a  little  while  past  streaked 
the  sky  with  tokens  of  the  wickedness  of  man.  The  heavens 
were  still  as  intensely  black  as  when  fii-st  she  had  pressed  her 
burning  brow  against  the  small  panes  of  the  cottage-window,  and 
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looked  earnestly  and  hopefully  for  him  with  whom  her  heart 
perpetually  dwelt 

While  she  paused,  and  paused,  she  hcai'd  the  sound  of  distant 
voices ;  footsteps  approached — not  her  husband'&  Her  hreath 
came  short  and  thick,  and,  instead  of  passing  from  between  her 
unclosed  lips,  seemed  to  encrust  itself  upon  her  tongue,  and 
forbid  the  power  of  utterance.  Men — ^strangers,  entered ;  one 
she  had  seen — ^known — the  sergeant  of  police.  He  respectfully 
removed  his  hat,  "  hoped  that  Mrs.  Hoskins  would  forgive  him 
for  doing  his  duty.**  If  her  life  had  depended  on  it,  she  could 
not  speak ;  but  she  looked  into  his  face  with  so  despairing,  so 
imploring  a  gaze,  that  the  man  turned  from  her,  with  more 
emotion  than  could  be  expected  from  one  who  had  often  witnessed 
distress  in  many  forms.  When  at  lost  she  was  enabled  to  ask  a 
few  questions,  the  answers  she  received  confirmed  her  worst 
fears.  "  Tlie  out-Kjffices  of  Wallingford  Manor  had  been  set  o!i 
fire  ;  Hoskins,  Hintou,  and  a  pedlar  of  the  name  of  Paul  Dodder, 
had  been  found  on  the  spot ;  and,"  added  the  man,  "  the  Manor 
itself  must  been  consumed  had  we  not  received  intimation  im- 
mediately after  the  fire  was  kindled — long  before  there  was  any 
appearance  to  indicate  such  rapid  destruction." 

The  i)arty  then  proceeded  to  search  the  cottage,  but  found 
nothing  which  they  considered  necessary  to  remove.  "  Matters 
may  turn  out  better  than  you  think  for,"  said  the  man  kindly. 
"  Can  T  take  any  message  to  your  husband  ? — it  may  comfort 
him,  for  he  seemed  sadly  put  out — stupified  like." 

"  I  will  go  ! — no — my  child — I  will— I  must  wait  till  morn- 
ing !  Tell  him — my  blessing — and  I  will  be  with  him  to-morrow. 
I  shall  find  him,  I  suppose,  in  the — ^"  Gaol,  she  would  have  said, 
but  could  not  utter  the  hateful  word. 

The  man  understood  her,  and  replied  "Yes," — the  mony- 
syllable  of  hope,  but,  in  this  instance,  the  hci-ald  of  despair. 
They  then  depai'ted,  and  went  to  Hinton's  dwelling,  where  they 
remained  much  longer.  The  sergeant,  with  real  good  feeling, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  respectable  rcsidcnt  at  Mosspits,  whom 
he  knew  was  esteemed  by  Agnes — told  her  the  circumstances — 
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and  the  woman  needed  no  further  intimation  to  hasten  to  one 
whom  she  hoth  loved  and  respected 

When  she  entered  the  cottage,  Agnes  was  weeping  bitterly 
over  her  unconscious  boy,  who,  despite  her  loud  sobbings,  slept 
as  calmly  as  if  the  very  breath  of  happiness  had  hushed  his 
slumbers.  Siie  extended  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Lee,  and  said,  in 
broken  and  hardly  audible  tones,  "  They  will  point  at  that  in- 
nocent child,  when  we  are  both  dead,  and  call  him,  in  bitter 
mockery,  the  orphan  of  the  house-burner !  And  who  has 
brought  this  bitterness  upon  us  ?  Pray  for  me,  Mrs.  Lee,  pray 
for  me  ! — I  cannot  pray  for  myself  now  !  Oh,  that  God  in  his 
mercy  had  left  us  cliildless,  and  then  I  might  have  borne  it ! 
Wicked  that  I  am  !  Will  he  not  be,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  on 
earth  left  me  to  love,  when — when — "  She  pressed  her  hands 
firmly  on  her  temples,  and  her  friend  almost  feared  that  the 
violence  of  her  grief  would  destroy  her  reason.  The  feelings 
that  had  long  been  pent  up  within  her  bosom  had  at  last  found 
vent  both  in  words  and  tears,  and  before  nine  o'clock  she  had 
apparently  regained  much  of  her  usual  serenity.  She  dressed 
her  child,  who  added  unconsciously  to  her  misery  by  perpetually 
inquiring  for  *'  papa,**  and  placing  a  cup  and  chair  for  him 
befoi-e  the  jun tasted  breakfast,  she  then  summoned  resolution  to 
change  her  dress ;  and  tying  a  cottage-bonnet  closely  over  her 
face,  proceeded  with  a  sorrowing  heart  towards  Mondrich. 

Mrs.  Lee  kindly  took  charge  of  the  little  boy ;  and,  to  do 
justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages,  not  one  but  saluted  her 
kindly  and  respectfully  as  she  passed. 

"  Poor  thing !  '*  said  Mrs.  Lee,  **  she  has  borne  a  great  deal 
lately  ;  she  looks  ten  years  older  than  she  did  this  time  twelve- 
months." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  for  her,"  responded  Miss  Nancy  Ciirter, 
famous  for  clear-starching  and  scimdal,  who  had  come  on  purpose 
to  Mosspits  to  find  out,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  the  truth  of  every- 
thing.'* **  Tm  truly  sorry  for  her  ;  but  she  always  carried  her 
head  very  high,  as  if  she  were  better  than  a  servant  forsooth  1 
Vm  very  sorry  for  her,  for  all  that ! " 

**  So  you  ought  to  be.  Miss  Nancy,  for  slie*  sent  you  plenty  of 
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black-currant  jelly  when  you  had  a  sore  throat,  last  winter," 
observed  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  Do  you  think  poor  Hoskins  will  get  off  with  transportation  t " 
persisted  Nancy. 

**  1  could  never  think  him  guilty  of  setting  fire  to  Wallingford 
Manor,  for  one,**  replied  the  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Lee.  "  He  was 
on  the  spot,  I  suppose,  or  they  could  not  have  taken  him  there ; 
but  I  am  certain  it  was  to  save,  not  to  destroy." 

"Well,  time  will  tell,"  said  the  gotssip,  who,  finding  that 
Mrs.  Lee  was  charitably  given,  thought  she  would  seek  some 
"  kindred  soul "  with  which  to  communicate  : — **  Time  will  tell ; 
— only  what  did  he  want  with  seven  fire-brands,  tied  in  red 
tape,  a  cask  of  powder,  and  three  mould  candles  ?  You  may 
smile  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Lee,  but  it's  true,  every  word  of  it  I 
Three  mould  candles,  with  the  ends  scorched,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  wax-ends  !  I  had  it  from  the  very  best  authority, 
for  rd  scorn  to  say  anything  without  a  good  foundation  I  "  and 
off  walked  Miss  Nancy  Carter. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which 
Agnes  entered  that  abode  of  misery — a  county  gaol.  Snow  and 
ice  had  accumulated  in  a  little  court  she  had  to  cross,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  she  could  hardly  extricate  her  feet  fron^the  humid 
mass.  As  the  rusty  key  turned  in  its  lock,  she  clung  to  the 
slimy  walls  for  support ;  and,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
she  had  scarcely  power  to  crawl  into  the  dismal  cell  where  her 
husband  was  confined.  Hoskins  sat  upon  a  low  bed,  which 
evidently  had  not  been  discomposed,  his  elbows  resting  upon  his 
knees,  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  Agues  could  not  speak, 
but  she  sat  down  by  his  side,  and,  ^lassing  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  endeavoured  to  draw  his  head  so  as  to  rest  it  on  her 
bosDm.  He  shrank  from  the  touch,  and  a  low  and  bitter  groan 
was  the  only  reply  to  her  caresses. 

"  Keep  a  good  heart,  measter,"  said  the  gaoler,  "  keep  a  good 
heart,  and  it  may  all  go  well.  Bless  ye  !  Measter  Hiuton 
doesn't  get  on  so,  but  has  taken  something  to  keep  life  in  him." 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  consolatory  speech,  and  the 
man  left  them,  observing  that  they  must  not  remain  more  than 
two  hours  to^rether. 
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Not  many,  but  kind  and  tranquillizing,  were  the  words  which 
tliis  admirable  woman  breathed  into  her  husband*s  ear.  She 
kissed  his  cold  and  clammy  hands,  and  tried,  though  in  yain^  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  taste  of  the  refreshments  she  had  not  for- 
gotten to  bring  with  her.  For  a  length  of  time  she  obtained 
no  word  from  his  lips ;  and  iit  last  she  sat  silently  gazing  on 
him — as  a  mariner  who  looks  upon  a  rock  close  to  his  native 
home,  where  he  sported  in  infancy,  and  formed  his  plans  of 
future  greatness,  but  which,  on  his  return  from  a  long  and  pros- 
perous voyage,  with  the  harbour  in  view,  had  wrecked  his  vessel, 
and  consigned  his  all  to  destruction  1  Silence  is  the  nurse  of 
sorrow :  Agnes  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  heard  the  sound 
of  his  voice  ;  and,  when  at  last  he  did  speak,  its  tone  was  so 
fearfully  changed — so  hollow,  so  agonized — that  she  could  hardly 
believe  it  to  be  that  of  her  own  £dward. 

<<  I  deserve  this,  and  worse,  Agnes,*"  he  said,  ''for  I  have  cast 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  far  from  me.  And  you,  who  ought 
to  curse  me,  to  find  you  thus  1  Do  not  touch  me,  Agnes !  1 
could  bear  your  reproaches  ;  but  your  kindness  scorches  my  very 
heart.  Yet,  Agnes,  I  solemnly  call  God  to  witness,  that  I  am 
innocent  of  any  participation  in  the  burning  at  Wallingford 
Manor.  I  Cj\nnot  now  dwell  upon  it ;  but,  as  you  have  borne 
much,  bear  yet  a  little  more — bear  with  my  silence ;  but  believe 
me  innocent  of  any  participation  in  that  crime.  However  I  may 
be  otherwise  guilty — however  despicable — 1  repeat  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  burning  at  Wallingford.*' 

How  sweet  and  how  natural  it  is  to  believe  in  the  innocence 
of  those  we  love  !  Although  Agnes  well  remembered  the  fearful 
hahit  of  falsehood  which  her  husband  had  contracted — although 
he  had  so  often  deceived  her — yet  she  clung  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  guiltless,  and  blessed  God  for  it,  as  though  it  were  an  esta- 
blished fact  in  the  eyes  of  those  judges  before  whom  he  was 
shortly  to  appear  as  a  fettered  culprit,  whose  life  only  might 
appease  iAie  offended  laws  of  his  country. 

**  Would  to  God  it  were  come — that  dreaded,  dreadful  day  I  ** 
she  munnered,  in  her  cottage-solitude. 

It  was  now  nearly  three  weeks  siuoo  her  first  interview  with 
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her  husband ;  a  slow,  consuming  fever  had  been  preying  upon 
her  strength,  and  utterly  prevented  her  using  the  smallest 
exertion,  or  crawling  to  his  prison.  The  kind  neighbour.  Mi's. 
Lee,  undertook  to  visit  him  daily,  and  to  see  that  his  wants  were 
cared  for  ;  the  little  boy  was  often  her  companion. 

**  Thank  God  !  "  said  his  poor  mother,  kissing  his  rosy  cheek, 
"thank  God  he  is  too  young  to  remember  his  father  in  a  prison  ! 
Were  he  even  a  year  older,  its  memory  might  dwell  upon  his 
mind  and  wither  his  young  spirit  within  him.** 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  February,  and  still  she  had  been 
tuiable  to  reach  Mondrich,  although  nearly  every  day  the 
physician  described  her  as  growing  better.  The  clergyman's 
visits  afforded  much  consolation,  particularly  as  he  told  her  how 
completely  and  truly  penitent  her  husband  was  :  this,  with  the 
assurance,  repeated  in  every  communication  she  received  from 
him,  of  his  perfect  innocence,  made  her  hope  for  the  best,  though 
how  that  innocence  was  to  be  proved  remained  a  mystery  ! 

Mrs.  Lee  had  taken  her  boy  out  one  day.  earlier  than  usual, 
to  see  Mi-s.  Middleton  ;  and,  as  Agnes  looked  forth  on  the  clear 
cold  morning,  she  fancied  she  felt  stronger  than  she  had  been 
for  a  long  time.  The  crisp  hoar-frost  hung  in  fantastic  forms 
on  the  young  shoots  of  the  early  budding  trees.  The  robin 
hopped  amonp:  the  lower  branches  of  the  oak,  and  seeing  the 
hand  resting  on  the  window  where  it  had  been  so  often  fed,  flew 
to  the  sill,  and  fearlessly  pecked  the  ciimibs  she  threw  to  her 
little  dependent.  The  air,  she  thought,  was  almost  fragrant ;  and 
ere  the  casement  was  closed,  she  had  resolved  to  exert  her  strength, 
and  walk  as  far  as  the  stile  that  divided  the  Mondrich  meadows. 
She  sat  for  a  few  moments  on  the  step ;  and,  urged  by  the 
eager  desire  again  to  see  her  husband,  after  a  little  consider- 
ation, determined  to  reach  the  town.  She  walked  better  than 
she  anticipated  ;  and  felt  much  pleasure  at  perceiving  that  now 
but  one  field  separated  her  from  the  turn  that  led  directly  to  the 
prison.  Suddenly  she  became  rooted  to  the  eaiih  ;  her  featuix^s 
assumed  the  rigidity  and  colour  of  death  ;  and  she  cast  off 
the  bonnet,  which  had  been  tied  on  so  firmly,  to  catch  every 
note  of  the  awakening  sound  that  passed  over  the  town.  Again  1 
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^-was  it  a  dream?— or  could  it  be  really  the  trumpet — the 
awful  trumpet  that  heralds  the  approach  of  him  who  is  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  crimes  of  his  fellow-beings ! 

"  It  is  come  I — it  is  come  !  *'  she  exclaimed,  **  the  day — the 
very  hour  of  his  trial,  and  they  told  me  not  of  it !  Father  of 
mercy !  *' — and  as  she  spoke  she  sank  on  the  ice-bound  and 
crackling  grass,  and  stretched  forth  her  attenuated  arms  towards 
heaven — "  Father  of  njercy,  remember  mercy  for  the  sake  of  thy 
blessed  Son  !  Mercy ! — Uiercy ! — mercy !  Lord,  this  cup  may 
not  pass  away ;  but  crush  me  not  utterly  at  tiiis  dreadful  mo- 
ment !     Mercy ! — mercy ! — 0  my  God  I  ** 

The  trumpet-sound  had  ceased,  and  the  bustle  of  the  county- 
court  subsided,  when  Agnes  Hoskins— her  mantle  shrouding  her 
entire  figure,  and  its  hood  held  closely  round  her  face,  glided, 
almost  like  a  spectre,  into  a  corner  nearest  the  dock,  where  the 
three  prisoners  stood  armigned  for  trial.  With  tender  care  for 
the  feelings  of  him  she  loved,  she  concealed  herself  effectually 
from  his  sight ;  knowing  that  it  wjuld  increase  his  misei^  to 
see  her  there.  To  the  indictment  they  all  pleaded  "  Not  guilty ;" 
but  Edward  Hoskins  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and,  looking 
firmly  in  the  judge*s  face,  added,  in  a  low,  impressive  tone,  "  so 
help  me,  God  !  *'  The  bearing  of  the  unfoi'tunate  culprits  was 
strongly  contrasted  :  Paul  Dodder's  chin  had  sunk  on  his 
breast,  and  he  looked  down  with  the  sullen  expression  of  one 
who  knew  the  worst  was  come,  and  cared  not  for  it.  Harry 
Uinton  had  thrown  back  the  light  and  glowing  curls  that  crowded 
over  his  brow,  and  his  eye  seemed  enlarged  by  the  bold  front 
he  carried  ;  his  features  were  high  and  regular ;  and  the  uuob- 
serving  wouLl  have  imagined  that  the  firmness  with  which 
he  regarded,  and  even  analyzed,  the  countenances  of  his  judges, 
little  betokened  the  hardihood  of  guilt.  Edward  Hoskins  stood 
as  a  sorrowful  and  heart-stricken  man — ashamed  of  his  offences, 
yet  confident  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  this  particular  crime. 
His  suit  of  solemn  black  seemed  still  more  dismal  beside  the 
smart  blue  coat  and  light  waistcoat  in  which  his  unabashed 
companion  was  arrayed.  The  firSt  person  examined  was  the 
police-sergeant  by  whom  the   prisoners  had  been  taken  into 
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custody.  The  counsel  for  the  crown,  who,  as  usual,  scented  the 
blood  o&r  o£f^  lost  no  opportunity,  in  his  opening  speech,  of 
stating  the  worst,  and  dwelt  pailiculiirly  on  Hoskins*s  ingratitude 
to  Mrs.  Cecil  Wallingford ;  while  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners 
seemed  equally  anxious  to  foil  his  brother,  and,  if  possible,  make 
a  way  for  his  clients  to  escape. 

The  sergeant  deposed  to  his  finding  Dodder  and  Hinton  close 
to  the  burning  barn  :  the  latter,  when  fii-st  he  saw  him,  was  on 
his  knees,  in  the  very  act  of  blowing  the  flame  ;  the  other  held 
a  quantity  of  combustibles  (which  he  described),  and  was  laying 
a  train  to  communicate  with  the  stables.  Hoskins,  he  Siiid,  was 
near  the  spot,  but  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  This  statement 
went  so  clearly  against  the  prisoners  that  the  jury  looked  at 
each  other,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  need  we  of  further 
witness?"  One  of  tlio  police  confirmed  all  the  other  had 
stated ;  and  at  every  word  they  uttered  Agnes  felt  her  heart  beat 
slowly,  and  still  more  slowly,  until,  at  last,  she  scarcely  breathed 
or  lived. 

'*  The  case,  my  lord,  against  these  unhappy  men,  seems  so 
fully  made  out,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  addressing  the 
bench,  "  that  I  need  hardly  trouble  the  court  with  the  exami- 
nation of  other  witnesses;  unless,  indeed,  the  jury  require  it" 

**  My  lord,"  observed  the  prisoners'  counsel,  '*  I  particularly 
wish  that  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Jane  Hoole  be  callea  up :  much 
dep  nds  upon  her  evidence." 

"  My  Icaraed  brother  has  chosen  a  strange  witness,"  replied 
the  senior  barrister ;  "  I  was  anxious  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
his  clients;  but,  by  all  means,  let  Jane  Hoole  be  brought 
forward." 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  wild  fantastic  girl  who  now 
ascended  the  witness-box.  Her  rich  golden  hair  had  been  curled 
and  arranged  with  much  attention  ;  her  pallid  cheeks  were  tinted 
by  that  fearful,  but  beautiful,  hue  which  too  truly  indicates 
consumption,  and  her  deep  blue  eyes  were  of  a  dazzling  and 
wandering  brightness ;  her  dress  was  of  faded  silk,  and  a  wide 
red  sash  girdled  a  figure  of  light  and  elegant  proportions.  She 
seemed  much  terrified^  and  trembled  violently. 
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"  The  prisoner  Hinton  intimidates  our  witness,  my  lord,"  ob- 
served the  counsel ;  and  a  shudder  passed  over  those  who  saw 
the  expression  with  which  he  regarded  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
his  wickedness. 

"  Let  Henry  Hinton  stand  down,"  said  the  judge.  After  a 
little  time  the  poor  creature  seemed  at  ease,  and  collected ; 
Agnes,  who  had  been  roused  by  her  appeaiunce,  thought  she  was 
a  much  more  rational  being  than  she  had  imagined  during  their 
former  brief  meetings. 

"You  know  the  prisoners  at  the  bar?"  commenced  the 
counsel. 

« I  do,  sir." 

After  a  little  more  questioning,  the  rod  was  presented  to  her, 
and  she  Wiis  directed  to  place  it  on  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
present  at  the  burning  of  Wallingford  Manor.  With  a  ti-em- 
bling  hand  she  let  it  descend  on  the  heads  of  Hinton  and 
Dodder,  then  held  it  for  a  moment  or  two  suspended  over 
Hoskins,  and,  after  some  consideration,  was  about  to  return  it  to 
the  officer. 

"  Were  only  these  two  men  present  1 "  inquired  the  counsel, 
while  a  thrill  and  murmur  of  mingled  quality  passed  through  the 
court-house. 

"Though  I  am  only  a  poor,  half-witted  creature,"  said  the 
girl,  looking  round  with  an  imploring  air,  ''  I  want  to  tell  the 
truth,  which  I  will  if  you  let  me  do  it  in  my  own  way.  He 
was  there  in  body,  but  not  in  spirit;  don't  you  see  the  differ- 
ence ?  He  didn't  mean  to  be  there  for  harm — he  was  there  for 
good.  But  let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way,  and  youll  understand 
me. 

She  then,  in  wandering  but  simple  language,  stated  that 
Harry  Hinton  had  often  employed  her  to  procure  materials  for 
various  burnings,  and  that  she  did  as  ho  desired,  "  for  the  love 
that  warmed  her  heai^  towards  him."  Tliat  he  often  promised 
to  marry  her,  but  that  the  fancy  he  took  to  Jessy  had,  she  knew, 
prevented  it ;  and  so  she  thought,  if  lie  was  once  to  be  sent 
beyond  the  seas,  she  would  follow  him,  and  have  him  all  her 
own.    He  always  promised  to  give  Jessy  up;  but  she  found  that 
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he  had  got  her  back  from  Scotland,  after  her  sister  had  sent  her 
there,  and  resolved  to  punish  him  for  his  infidelity  by  telling  the 
police,  which  she  had  done ;  and  she  hoped,  now  she  had  told 
their  lordships  the  truth,  they  would  send  Jessy  fixr,  far  away, 
and  make  Harry  marry  her  at  once ;  she  would  go  with  him 
any  where — that  she  would — for  she  loved  him  with  all  her 
heart. 

A  great  portion  of  this  was  unintelligible  to  both  judge  and 
jury  ;  but  the  witness  evidently  interested  them ;  and  though 
the  counsel  frequently  interrupted  her,  saying  that  what  she 
stated  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction,  yet  they  were 
obliged  to  let  her  go  on  her  own  way,  as  the  only  chance  of 
getting  at  the  truth.  As  to  Hoskins,  '*  he  certainly  was,"  she 
said,  "  at  Wallingford,  but  not  to  burn  it."  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  counsel  for  the  crown  declared  that  hearsay  evidence 
should  not  be  received  ; — the  judge  was  of  opinion  that  she 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
resigned  her  to  the  cross-examination  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner. 

**  You  have  stated,  young  woman,  that  Edward  Hoskins  did 
not  aid  and  abet  in  the  burning  which  took  place  on  the  night 
of  the  twenty-fifth  of  December." 

"  I  have,  sir.  1  was  up  in  the  loft  where  they  met,  and  when 
he  found  out  what  they  were  after,  he  prayed  and  begged  them 
not  to  go  on  ;  and  then  my  Harry  made  like  to  give  it  up — and 
Hoskins  went  home  as  we  thought,  for  my  Harry  sent  me  down 
to  the  Manor  with  the  chips  for  burning,  and  promised  to  come 
after ;  but,  at  the  Manor,  dark  as  it  was,  1  saw  Hoskins,  who  let 
himself  in  with  a  private  key  to  the  out-places,  examining  and 
looking  about  as  if  to  see  all  safe.  And  I  wondered  what  kept 
Harry  away,  and  went  back ;  and  on  the  road  1  met  Dodder, 
and  a  little  behind  I  saw  Harry — my  Harry,  talking  to  the  girl 
I  hated  ;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  that  minute  and  bring 
the  police  to  them  ;  and,  meeting  one,  I  gave  him  a  hint,  and 
returned  to  the  out- house,  at  Wallingford;  and  there  was 
Hoskins  and  Harry  quarrelling,  and  one  reproached  the  other — 
and  £dward  Hoskins  thought  to  put  out  the  fire — and  I  was 
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Borry  when  Harry  struck  him  ;  and  then  Paul  Dodder  went  on 
lighting  the  fire  that  Edward  tried  to  put  out — and  was  like 
one  frantic,  and  Harry  and  he  struggled  hard,  and  came  so 
near  the  spot  where  I  was  crouching,  that  I  ran  off  to  tell  Agnes 
Hoskins  of  it,  and  saw  the  police  coming,  and  she  can  tell  you," 
continued  the  girl,  turning  round  to  the  spot  where  Agnes  had 
fancied  herself  perfectly  concealed — "there  is  Mrs.  Hoskins. 
I  dare  say  she  remembers  what  I  said.*' 

Edward  Hoskins  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  dock,  and,  for  a 
moment  forgetting  the  propriety  he  had  hitherto  maintained, 
shook  the  bars  violently,  and,  finding  that  he  could  not  escape  to 
her  side,  exclaimed,  "  Support,  support  her ! — will  no  one  look 
to  her! — she  is  fainting!"  But  she  did  not  feint — she  ap- 
proached the  bar  with  a  blanched  cheek,  but  a  step  of  almost 
supernatural  firmness,  and,  passing  her  thin,  cold  hand  through 
the  aperture,  rested  her  clear  blue  eyes  upon  the  jury ;  and  in  a 
low  voice,  which,  notwithstanding  its  weakness,  was  so  earnest 
as  to  be  heard  in  every  comer  of  the  court — 

**  Forgive,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  ''a  wife's  presuming  to  remind 
you  that  more  than  one  life  hangs  upon  your  verdict ;  and" — 
she  was  interrupted  by  a  scream,  so  wild  and  piercing  that  every 
eye  was  again  turned  to  the  witness-box,  from  whence  it  came. 

"  There — there — there  she  is!"  exclaimed  Jane  Hoole.  "She 
has  followed  him  even  here  to  take  him  from  me.  But  you  will 
not  let  her!*'  She  leaped  down  the  steps,  and,  in  an  instant, 
before  the  officers  had  time  to  interpose,  she  had  torn  off  a  cloak 
and  hat,  in  which  the  unfortunate  Jessy  Grey  had  endeavoured 
to  enshroud  herself;  but  which  could  not  deceive  her  lynx-eyed 
rival.  *'  Here  she  is,  my  lord  !— here  she  is  !  Agnes  Hoskins, 
I  will  trust  her  to  you,**  she  continued,  dragging  her  forward. 
Agnes  did  not  see  the  deceiving  and  degraded  sister ;  she  only 
beheld  the  child  of  her  father's  old  age — the  girl  she  had  loved 
with  a  mother  s  tenderness,  and  cherished  with  a  mother*s  care. 
Turning  from  the  dock,  she  opened  her  arms,  but  Jessy  fell  at  her 
feet  and  hid  her  face.  It  was  in  vain  that  order  was  sought  to  be 
restored.  Agnes  Hoskins  and  her  virtues  were  known  to  every 
individual  in  the  court     Husbands  had  often  pointed  her  out  to 
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their  wives  as  a  model  of  virtue  and  propriety — fathers  had  wished 
for  such  a  daughter,  and  young  men  for  such  a  partner.  And  as 
she  stood  struggling  with  emotion,  and  cai*es8ing  the  poor  lost 
creature,  who  twined  around  her  with  all  the  contrite  feeling  of 
a  humhled  sinner,  the  judge  waited  patiently  till  the  feelings  that 
had  thus  agitated  every  member  of  the  assembly  should  subside. 

**  I  have  made  one  effort,  Agnes,  to  repair  my  many  crimes," 
whispered  Jessy  to  her  sister  :  **  I  have  no  evidence  to  offer  in 
favour  oihim;  but  I  believe  I  can  confirm  the  statement  just 
made  by  that  unhappy  girl,  as  to  your  Edward's  innocence." 
This  information  was  conveyed  to  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  ; 
and,  as  the  poor  changed  creature  was  about  to  ascend  the  box, 
Agnes  threw  her  own  cloak  over  her  shoulei's,  to  conceal  a  form 
that  called  a  crimson  blush  to  her  faded  cl.eek.  Her  quiet  and 
distinct  account  of  the  tmnsaction  fully  corroborated  what  the 
wild  girl  had  sworn  to.  Unknown  to  her  deceiver,  she  had  witnessed 
the  quarrel  which  took  place  between  thorn  on  that  awful  night ; 
and  had  wandered  over  the  country  ever  since,  "  seeking  rest, 
but  finding  none" — not  daring  to  pollute  her  sister  s  cottage  with 
her  presence,  and  resolved  not  to  visit  the  author  of  her  misery, 
lest  he  might  alter  the  fixed  purpose  of  her  soul  -  that  of  appear- 
ing at  her  brother-in  law's  trial  to  testify  his  innocence.  She  was 
supported  down  the  steps,  and  clung  to  her  sisters  shoulder 
during  the  jury's  delibemtion.  Without  leaving  the  box,  they 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Hinton  and  Dodder,  and  ac- 
quitted Edward  Hoskins.  Agnes  might  well  be  excused  for 
forgetting  Jessy's  feelings  in  the  overwhelming  gratitude  she 
experienced  for  the  preservation  of  her  husband's  life.  So  com- 
pletely were  her  ears  closed  by  a  new  sensation  of  joy  fulness  and 
hope,  which  overflowed  as  it  were  all  her  senses,  that  she  hardly 
understood,  when  the  judge  had  absolutely  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  on  his  wretched  companions,  the  meaning  of  his  words. 
One  of  Jane  Hoole's  frightful  shrieks  aroused  her  from  those 
visions  of  returning  happiness  which  flitted  around  her. 

"  Death  !— not  death — not  death  for  Harry  !"  vociferated  the 
maddened  creature  :  **  it  is  transportation — not  death  1 — you 
won't  kill  him  !"    At  the  same  instant  Agnes  felt  the  grasp,  that 
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her  Bister  had  so  firmly  fixed  on  her  arm,  relax ;  phe  looked  upon 
her — her  hands  were  stretched  towards  the  dock ;  and,  as  her 
g:ize  rested  upon  Hinton  s  fiice,  which  was  turaed  towards  her, 
those  beautiful  eyes  grew  yet  more  dim  ;  her  livid  lips  parted 
over  her  white  and  glistening  teeth ;  and,  with  a  frightful  con- 
vulsion, the  ardent,  misguided  spirit  of  Jessy  Grey  passed  from 
its  earthly  dwelling ! 


Months  and  years  have  gone  by— the  Mosspits  are  quiet  and 
beautiful  as  ever — but  the  curate  of  the  parish,  a  mild  and  bene- 
volent young  man,  dwells  in  the  cottage  that  had  once  been 
gladdened  by  the  presence  of  the  excellent  Agnes.  She  had 
passed  with  her  small  household  to  another  land,  whera  we  will 
for  a  moment  follow  ;  it  is  even  in  the  new  world  ;  and  there,  in 
a  well-built  dwelling,  on  the  borders  of  a  green  savannah,  is  the 
final  resting-place  of  Edward  Hoskins  and  his  now  numerous 
family. 

The  sun  is  setting  behind  the  dense  and  magnificeut  woods 
that  seem  to  mount  even  to  the  heavens ;  and  its  parting  rays 
linger,  as  if  loath  to  part  from  the  richly- cultivated  com  and 
meadow-laud  that  surrounds  his  house.  There,  literally,  under 
the  shadow  of  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree, — "  none  making  them 
afraid,** — are  this  once  more  happy  family  assembled. 

"And  will  you  never  return  to  England  father  V  demanded  the 
first-bom,  as  he  carefully  examined  the  contents  of  a  huge  chest 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Europe  ;  and  which  contained 
a  variety  of  tools  and  articles  for  use 

His  mother  replied,  "  Could  we  be  happier  there  than  we 
are  here  V 

Her  husband  thanked  her  with  a  look  that  told  of  gratitude 
unspeakable ;  and  when  the  group  had  separated,  and  only 
Edward  and  his  cherished  wife  remained  to  enjoy  the  deep  tran- 
quillity of  the  balmy  twilight,  ho  disturbed  the  meditation, 
which  the  question  had  occasioned,  by  the  utterance  of  a  natural, 
but  painful  idea.     "If  our  children  should  ever  go  to  England^ 
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Agnes,  thej  nould  hear  &  Bad  rtory  of  iheir  father ;  bat  they 
would  hear  also  of  their  mother's  virtue  :  had  jou  been  unkind 
— had  you  even  been  what  the  world  calls  just  to  yourself;  and 
what  you  might  have  been  witliout  offence, — I  should  have  been 
a  banned  and  a  blighted  man,  but  you  did—  " 

"  Only  what  every  womau  who  truly  lovea  her  husband 
would  do,"  interrupted  the  uuchanging  Agnes.  "  And,  behold, 
the  Lord  has  been  not  only  merciful,  but  bountiful  ; — the  tieo- 
Burcs  bestowed  upon  us  on  earth  "  (she  pointed  to  their  children, 
who  were  aBsembling  for  eveuing  worship  within  the  porch)  "can 
only  be  exceeded  by  those  appointed  for  bumble  believen  in 
beaveu." 


THE   OLD   MAID. 


^HE  ladj  who  accompanied  the  children  I  had  so  often 
admired,  was  n  slight,  thin,  narrow -looking  person, 
of  what  is  termed  "  n  certain  age  ;"  such  certain 
^;e  being  of  all  ageH  t)ie  most  decidedly  uncertain. 
When  on  unmarried  female  passes  thirty,  until  she  is  incontro- 
vertibly  old,  she  remains,  in  the  estimation  of  all  well-brerl 
persons,  "  of  a  certain  ^o;"  and  has  to  undergo  the  varied 
taunts,  soeers,  and  suspicions,  which  aro  unhesitatingly  lavished 
npon  the  sisterhood  : — "  As  particular  as  an  old  maid," — "  as 
fidgety  as  an  old  mnid," — "  as  cranky  as  an  old  moid," — "  dis- 
agreeable old  maid," — and  "  ugly  old  maid," — are  only  a  few  of 
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church,  or  even  the  vulgar  music  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers. 
[By  the  way,  I  cannot  avoid  saying,  that  I  agree  with  Grant 
Thorbum  in  considering  au  old  bachelor  really  an  obnoxious 
animal.  Where  he  has  the  means  of  supporting  a  wife,  he  ought 
to  have  one ;  besides,  the  awful  power  of  **  popping  the  question** 
is  in  his  own  hands.  And  he  may  rely  upon  one  thing,  that  be 
he  ever  so  old,  and  ever  so  ugly,  ever  so  openly  devoted  to  celibacy, 
man-traps  and  spring-guns  are  in  his  path ;  and  if  he  does  not 
beware,  like  all  who  are  very,  vei'y  hard  to  please,  he  may  take 
the  crooked  stick  at  last  So  much  by  way  of  advice  en 
parenthese.] 

At  last  *'  Milly*'  came,  and  I  confess  I  did  not  at  first  find  her 
very  prepossessing.  Her  figure  was  small  and  narrow,  her 
shoulders  were  round,  or,  perhaps  from  constitutional  delicacy, 
she  stooped  mther  forward  ;  her  mouth  had  a  firm-set  expression, 
by  no  means  pleasing ;  her  nose  was  small  and  well  formed ;  and 
her  eyes  were  deep  grey,  and  lustrous — yet  was  their  brightness 
tempered,  as  it  were,  by  a  certain  indefinable  discretion ;  they 
seldom  looked  abroad,  but  seemed  retired  within  themselves^ 
quietly  musing  upon  the  affairs  of  life,  rather  than  wandering 
amid,  or  partaking  of,  its  excitement ;  her  brow,  though  some- 
what low,  was  full,  and  shadowed  by  a  profusion  of  light  hair, 
which  in  her  youth  must  have  been  rich  and  luxuriant ;  but 
Time  had  there  commenced  a  war  with  beauty ;  or,  perchance,  it 
might  have  been  sorrow  or  sickness,  that  scattered  snows  with 
what  had  been  a  superabundance  of  curling  auburn  tresses  ;  her 
throat  was  beautifully  white,  though  its  roundness  was  gone, 
but  a  black  velvet  band,  clasped  by  a  rich  ruby  brooch  (the  only 
oniament  she  wore),  set  it  off*  to  the  best  advantage  ;  her  entire 
dress,  bearing,  and  manners,  savoured  much  of  what  is  called 
puritanism.  She  would  accompany  the  childi-en  to  the  beach, 
and,  while  they  wandered  about,  draw  forth  her  knitting, 
and,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  wide  ocean  or  the  passing 
clouds,  continue  her  mechanical  employment  without  heeding 
the  passers  by,  or,  so  unobtrusive  was  her  appeamuce,  being 
heeded  by  them.  Or  she  would  read,  either  in  a  small  thick 
volume,  having  the  appearance  of  a  Bible,  or  in  divers  other 
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books,  in  both  ancient  and  modem  bindings.  Slio  was  evidently 
particular  in  her  dress ;  her  shoes  and  gloves  (her  feet  and 
hands,  I  observed,  were  delicately  formed)  were  always  of  supe- 
rior make  and  quality,  and  there  was  a  precision  about  her  dress 
which  led  to  the  l)elief  that  she  was  exact  in  all  things.  She  did 
not  seem  anxious  to  make  my  acquaintance,  and  a  nei*vous  tre- 
mour  in  her  manner,  when  .conversing  with  strangers,  showed  she 
was  either  natundly  timid,  or  unused  to  general  society.  She 
olushed,  moreover,  in  addressing  you,  thougli,  after  the  awkward- 
ness attending  a  first  salutation  had  ceased,  there  was  a  strange 
mingling  of  gentleness  and  firmness  in  her  conversation.  That 
she  was  an  educated,  rather  than  accomplished,  woman,  was 
evident ;  but,  though  devoted  to  my  three  young  friends,  she 
did  not  wish  to  exphiin  the  cause  of  her  affection  towards  them  : 
not  that  she  affected  mystery,  but  any  allusion  to  their  being 
)*e1ated  to  her,  or  of  her  kin  in  any  degree,  created  that  species 
of  annoyance  which  the  curious  care  too  little  to  inflict  Once 
only,  in  one  of  the  casual,  and  somewhat  cold,  conversations  we 
held  together,  she  observed,  that  there  were  ties  stronger  than 
those  cemented  by  relationship ;  with  this  I  perfectly  agreed, 
but  added,  that  it  was  rattier  an  odd  observation  for  a  Scottish 
woman,  whose  clan -like  sympathies  generally  give  a  tinge  to  idl 
things.  She  smiled, — one  of  those  dim,  faint  smiles  which  sepa- 
rated her  firm-set  lips,  with  an  expression  of  pensive  sweetness 
that  accorded  well  with  the  gentle  meaning  of  her  soft  intelligent 
eyes, — and  observed,  to  the  very  clan-like  feeling,  which  my 
observation  appeared  to  condemn,  they  owed  both  their  pro- 
sperity and  success :  "  In  strange  countries,  when  far  away  from 
home,'*  she  continued,  "  the  feelings  confined  to  the  Mac  Gregors, 
Mac  Plicraons,  and  Mac  Donalds,  extend  to  each  child  of  the  hill 
and  heather  ;  the  Scotsman  is  everywhere  the  Scotsman*s  friend ; 
and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  this  very  circumstance,  so  often 
urged  against  us,  is  much  in  our  favour :  if  such  were  the  course 
adopted  towards  the  children  of  every  country,  when  away  from 
their  natuml  dwellings,  there  would  be  a  less  number  dependent 
on  the  charity  of  strangers." 

I  agreed  most  readily  with  this  assertion,  and  embraced  the 
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opportunity  of  paying  a  just  tribute  to  tho  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth  of  those  who  dwell  over  the  border.  She  appeared 
gratified. 

I  have  genemlly  noted  that  the  Scotch  are  never  warm,  at 
first,  either  in  their  expressions  of  pleasure  or  anger :  they  are 
early  acquainted  with  the  benefits  arising  from  restraint ;  they 
learn  it  in  their  mother's  arms,  herself  ever  patient  and  exem- 
plary ;  they  are  taught  it  by  their  deacons  and  their  pastors ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  tho  world  establishes  them  in  the  judicious 
practice  of  self-control.  I  never  —  however  meritorious  the 
I'estraint  undoubtedly  is — knew  a  person  to  be  very  popular,  who 
was  very  particular  on  this  point  Perhaps  we  like  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  those  who  now  and  then  make  little  slips  in 
conduct,  and  occasionally  burst  forth  into  certain  extra vagances, 
both  of  management  and  temper,  because  they  seem  so  many 
palpable  excuses  for  our  own  misdeeds. 

•*  Horace  tells  me  you  are  going  to  leave  Bognor,  and  intend 
passing  a  month  at  Hastings,"  said  Miss  Millicent  to  me  one 
morning ;  "  you  will  take  a  letter  for  me  to  a  friend  of  ours 
there,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  has  lately  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  that  neighbourhood  T* 

Of  course  I  promised  to  do  so. 

"  Perhaps,'*  she  continued,  **  you  would  like  his  acquaintance : 
he  is  a  kind,  amiable  man,  not  much  in  your  way  ;  but  I  am 
sure  you  would  esteem  him  highly,  if  you  knew  him." 

1  did  not  exactly  know  what  Miss  Millicent  meant  by  his  "  not 
being  exactly  in  my  way,"  nor  did  I  ask  :  I  suppose  she  con- 
sidered me  too  scatter-brained  for  a  gmve  acquaintance.  I  should 
not  have  liked  to  have  been  told  ilutt^  and  I  did  not  wish  to  put 
the  maiden  lady  into  a  situation  where  it  might  have  beeu 
necessary  to  have  said  a  civil  bit  of  fib. — My  readers  must  forgive 
me  ; — but  my  busy  mind,  ever  employed  on  those  delectable 
buildings  denominated  Chateaux  en  Espagne,  had  settled  it,  that 
this  Mr.  Campbell  was  some  antiquated  beau  of  hers,  and  that 
one  of  these  days  Millicent  Morrison  might  become  Millicent 
Campbell.  Still  that  would  not  do  ;  my  imagination,  stretched 
to  its  greatest  length,  could  nut  fancy  her  a  married  woman. 
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What  would  she  be  without  her  little  peculiarities?  and  a 
marrying  woman  ought  to  have  none  ;  the  very  pins  confining 
the  folds  of  her  shawl  on  either  shoulder,  said ,  as  plainly  as  pins 
could  say,  "  We  were  placed  here  by  maiden  fingers.**  Then  the 
white  satin  bow,  at  the  back  of  the  neat  Dunstable  straw  bonnet, 
its  ends  cut  exactly  into  three  sharp  points,  and  the  two  loops  of 
such  equal  length,  that  you  might  fancy  the  threads  were  counted ; 
that  white  satin  bow  would  have  stood  on  end  at  the  idea  of  the 
Mr  hand  which  arranged  its  proportions  being  devoted  to  any 
male  creatui-e*s  control ;  no,  that  could  not  be  a  correct  con- 
clusion. Why,  then,  did  she  blush,  when  delivering  me  the 
letter  for  "  Mr.  Campbell  1**  and  why  did  Horace  look  cunning, 
and  whisper  his  sister  ;  and  wliy  did  the  little  lady  blush,  and 
simper,  and  look  grave  at  her  brother,  when  he  repeated  the 
whisper,  as  well  as  to  say  —  "  For  shame,  Horace  1 " 

I  wish  big  and  little  people  would  never  either  whisper  or 
discourse  silent  eloquence  with  their  eyes,  in  company  ;  it  is 
really  very  rude,  very — and  very  perplexing  ;  for  it  is  so  natural 
to  put  that  and  that  together, — and  draw  conclusions, — and 
worry  one's  brain,  about  what,  after  all,  is  no  concern  of  one's 
own.  Now,  as  if  I  had  not  enough  of  my  own  affairs  to  mind,  I 
continued  perplexing  myself  about  the  three  children  and 
Millicent  Morrison — whom  I  Aac£  seen,— and  about  this  Mister 
Jamie  Campbell — whom  I  had  not  seen ;  and  was  never  fairly 
content  or  comfortable,  until  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  Mr. 
Campbell,  chez  now,  at  St.  Leonardos  I  love  the  national  accents 
of  all  countries, — some  more,  some  less, — they  always  tell  me  of 
something  that  is  not  present,  and  set  the  mind  wandering  to 
other  lands  ;  bring  to  you  the  sweet  south,  the  sturdy  north,  the 
brave  and  the  beautiful  of  distant  countries  :  the  liold  or  the 
tranquil  landscape  is  outstretched  before  you,  and  often  to  me 
comes  the  memory  of  much  that  I  shall  never  see  agsiin,  when  a 
poor  basket-woman  in  Covent  Garden  market  accosts  me  in  what 
many  a  one  would  call  a  detestable  brogue,  with — "  God  save 
you  this  fine  morning,  my  lady ;  does  your  honour  want  a 
l)asket?  and  any  how,  whether  you  do  or  not,  God*s  fresh 
blessing  be  about  you  !  '* 
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Mr.  Campbell  had  not  lost  the  accent  of  his  country,  nor  had 
he  tried  to  lose  it ;  he  appeared  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  man,  though 
not  altogether  what  the  elite  would  have  termed  a  gentleman  ; 
there  was  a  fire  in  his  deep  blue  eye,  quelled,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished, which  I  fancied  proved  him  a  man  of  genius.  Like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  he  possessed  considerable  literai*y  in- 
formation, and  a  great  love  for  music ;  but  one  thing  I  set  my 
head  at  rest  about  at  once — he  would  never  do  for  Millioent 
MoiTison  : — he  was  slovenly  in  his  dress,  and  his  shoes,  I  ob- 
served, were  tied  with  black  leather  twist  instead  of  liband ;  this 
would,  as  I  said,  never  do  for  her.  But  why,  then,  did  she 
blush  ?     We  shall  see. 

The  following  Sunday  conGrmed  my  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Campbell  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  tiiat  his  talents,  far  from 
being  hid  under  a  bushel,  were  brightly  burning,  kindled  by  a 
holy  and  well-directed  zeal  fur  the  benefit  of  his  congi*egation. 
There  was  somethmg  wild  and  picturesque  in  the  situation 
of  his  little  chapel,  which  called  to  mind  the  persecuting  days, 
when  the  disciples  of  the  true  Faith  had  not  where  to  lay  their 
heads  :  it  was  nested  almost  in  a  cleft  of  the  hill-side  ;  and  from 
the  little,  clean,  and  well-preserved  platform,  which  fronted  the 
entmnce,  you  over-looked  the  wooded  valley — the  disttuit  town 
— and  the  l)oundless  ocean,  stretching  wide  and  away  ;  the  sun- 
beams dancing  with  its  waves,  and  the  blue  arch  of  heaven, 
untainted,  on  that  bright  morning,  by  a  single  cloud,  reflected 
in  its  bosom.  I  remember  the  text  lie  worked  upon  so  beauti- 
fully— it  was  a  simple  hut  a  joyous  one  to  the  believing 
Christian  ;  it  involved  no  abstruse  doctrinal  points  ;  it  was  one 
of  those  excellent  and  heaven-constructed  sentences  which  lead 
the  mind  from  earth  to  heaven  bv  a  single  image — 

**  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy-laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest." 

He  described  fully  and  forcibly  the  bitter  burthen  of  sin, 
giving  due  weight  to  its  temptations  and  its  fascinations  in  the 
first  instance,  but  proving  how,  in  the  end,  it  became  wearisome 
to  the  lightest  spirit — how  it  fretted,  and  festered,  and  galled, 
and  oppressed,  all  who  imagined  that  the  pleasures  of  this  life 
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oould  satisfy  that  craving  after  happiness  and  immortalitj  so 
inseparable  from  our  nature.  After  descanting  upon  the  first 
portion  of  the  sentence,  with  rare  and  fervid  eloquence  he  turned 
to  the  promise  so  touchingly  given  by  our  Saviour — "  I  will  give 
you  rest :  " — he  painted  **  tlie  rest "  signified  by  the  Son  of  God 
in  colours  so  holy,  that,  as  for  a  moment  my  eyes  wandered 
through  the  open  window  upon  the  outstretched  landscape,  I 
felt  as  if  his  moral  pencil  had  been  dipped  in  the  tranquillity  of 
nature,  and  drank  with  thankfulness  of  the  river  of  living  waters 
which  his  eloquence  poured  upon  a  soul  thii-sting  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  love  of  God.  Then  came  the  hymn,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  look  up  to  the  gorgeous  sky,  or.  out  upon  the 
bounteous  earth,  without  feeling  conviction  of  the  truth  that 

"  His  ways  aro  jiist.  His  oounsels  wise.** 

I  forgot  the  slovenly  habits,  and  ceased  to  think  that  the 
shoes  were  fastened  with  leather  twist;  I  even,  on  my  return  to 
St.  Leonard's,  indulged  in  the  hope  that  Millicent  Morrison 
might  yet  become  Millicent  Campbell.  There  is  no  saying  how 
long  this  reverie  might  have  continued,  had  not  Mr.  Campbell 
himself,  accompanied  by  a — wife — and  three  children,  overtaken 
my  lagging  footsteps.  '*  Mrs  Campbell  wished  to  be  introduced 
to  you;  she  only  returned  yesterday  from  a  visit  to  her  father's, 
iu  Arg}'leshire,  or  she  would  have  called  before."  Alas!  alas! 
was  poor  castle-builder  ever  so  confounded !  I  made  the  best  of 
it,  however,  and  agreed  to  take  a  friendly  cup  of  tea  with  "  the 
Campbells"  the  next  evening.  1  will  at  once  pass  over  the 
frugal  but  kind  hospitality  of  my  hosts,  and  only  mention,  that 
veiy  soon  I  heard  a  story  I  have  never  forgotten — a  story  I 
have  prized  and  cherished — a  tale  of  forbearance  and  good  faith 
— converting  an  old  maid  into  a  heroine,  exalting  my  sex  as  I 
best  love  to  see  them  exalted,  more  by  their  virtues  than  their 
knowledge.     The  story  wjis  of  Milly  of  the  Manse. 

*^  She  was  a  winsome  bonny  lass,  when  I  first  knew  her,"  said 
Mr.  Campbell,  "  blithe — and  before  all  women  I  ever  met  for 
biu-^/.ig  AUan  JRauiRay'M  ballads,  or  the  songs  of  Robbie  Burns; 
she  was  her  father's  darling,  her  mothers  pride,  and  indeed,  1 
may  say,  the  pride  of  all  tli?  congregation;  for  her  fatht>/ 
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the  pastor  of  Kirk-Haverling,  and  lived  at  Haverling  Mausei 
She  certainly,"  continued  Mr.  Campbell,  after  pausing  for  a 
moment,  "  was  the  bonniest  and  blithest  hiss  I  had  ever  met." 

**  That  may  be,"  observed  the  minister's  wife,  "  but,  Jamie,  I 
never  could  think  Miss  Milly  as  handsome  as  you  say." 

"  Oh  1"  replied  Mr.  Campbell, — I  thought,  quite  as  slily  as  was 
consistent  in  a  minister, — *'  she  was  the  bonniest  and  blithest 
lass  I  had  ever  met  then;  it  was  before  I  saw  you,  Nannie." 
The  respectable  ''Nannie"  smiled  a  smile  that  well  became  her 
round  and  ample  countenance ;  and  her  husband  proceeded. 
**  Ronald  M'Lean  was  the  only  son  of  the  M'Lean,  a  laird  of 
&mily  and  power,  but  of  little  wealth;  for  what  remained  from 
ancient  times  had  been  spent  in  keeping  up  a  style  and  appear- 
ance to  please  the  whim  of  Ronald's  mother,  an  English  lady, 
certainly  of  great  beauty.  The  laird  loved  her  with  Scottish 
truth,  and  more  than  Scottish  fervour,  and  cared  not  what  he  did 
so  she  was  pleiised.  Young  Ronald  hud  too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  his  clan  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  his  English  pai'ent,  who 
wished  him  to  be  sent  to  an  English  school.  But  this  his  father 
stoutly  refused ;  and  the  boy  was  accordingly  placed  under  the 
aire  of  Duncan  Morrison  of  Haverling,  who  had  a  rich  i-eputa- 
tion  as  a  classic,  and  a  still  richer  as  a  moral  man  I  was  at 
that  time  a  pupil  in  the  same  house,  tiiough  under  very  different 
circumstances  from  Ronald  MLean.  He  was  a  laird's  son,  and 
I  was  the  only  child  of  the  Widow  Campbell  of  Mavisglen — he 
came  to  school  with  a  fine  footman  behind  him,  1  came  bv 
myself — he  had  a  hoi"se  to  carry  his  luggage,  and  my  store  was 
contained  in  a  handkerchief." 

"  In  a  trunk — a  small  trunk,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Campbell. 

**No,  Nannie,  it  was  my  poor  mother's  best  silk  handker- 
chief." 

"  If  it  wasn't  a  hair  trunk,  it  was  a  box,  with  may  be  a  hand- 
kerchief lapped  round  it,"  persisted  the  worthy  woman,  aniioua 
for  her  husband's  dignity  on  all  points. 

"  No,  it  was  only  a  handkerchief;  do  I  not  i'CL3a?,":iler  iuy 
lu.  iher— 1" 

**  ^ic  on,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Campbc  Vi. 
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"I  will,*'  said  the  minister;  "but  the  handkerchief "—("  It 
was  a  trunk,  I  know/*  murmured  Mrs.  Campbell,  but  in  so  low 
a  tone  tis  to  be  heard  only  by  me,  who  sat  next  her) — **  did  not 
prevent  my  being  treated  by  all  the  house,  Milly  included,  as 
well  as  if  I  had  been  a  laird  in  prospective;  they  were  happy 
days,  both  for  me  and  Ronald,  but  especially  for  Ronald,  who 
secured  the  love  of  a  heart  that  was  above  all  price.  Millicent 
and  the  young  laird  grew  together,  and  studied  together,  and  in 
all  studies  where  patience  and  application  was  necessary,  Milly 
outdid  us  all :  she  was  the  personification  of  contented  industry 
and  innocent  enjoyment;  the  admired  of  the  rich,  the  beloved 
of  the  poor.  It  was  seen  by  all  at  the  Manse,  except  Milly's 
father  and  mother,  that  Ronald  McLean  loved  her  with  a  strong 
and  fervid  affection,  such  as  men,  however  they  may  change  in 
other  matters,  can  feel  but  once—  and  Milly  was  not  slow  in 
loving  in  return.  I  very  much  doubt  if  Millicent  would  have 
given  up  her  heart  so  entirely  to  this  affection,  had  not  the  lady 
of  M*Lean,  much  struck  with  her  beauty  and  acquirements, 
invited  her  to  8[)end  a  few  months  at  M'Leau  Castle,  an  invita- 
tion she  was  proud  to  accept ;  and  while  there  the  lady  treated 
her  with  so  much  kindness,  and,  as  Milly  afterwards  said,  *  so 
like  a  mother,*  that  she  felt  assured,  poor  thing  1  that  the  proud 
lady  knew  and  encoumged  her  attachment  towards  her  son  :  it 
was  natural  enough  for  her  to  think  so— and  indeed  Ronald 
l)elieved  the  same — natural  enough,  too,  in  him -though  bitter 
was  the  struggle,  and  hard  the  trial,  which  taught  them  the 
contrary. 

"  One  morning,  during  her  stay  with  the  McLeans,  Milly  was 
sent  for  to  Mrs.  MLean's  dressing-room  earlier  than  usual :  and 
there  were  the  laird  and  his  proud  lady,  stiff  and  cold  enough ; 
and,  instead  of  kissing  her  '  sweet  Scotch  girl,'  as  she  used  on 
other  occasions,  she  permitted  her  to  stand,  while  she  haughtily 
inquired,  how  she  had  dared  to  suffer  her  son  to  breathe  his 
affection  towards  her,  while  under  h^r  roof]  she,  moreover, 
upbraided  her  as  an  artful,  designing  creature ;  and  concluded 
by  an  injunction  that  she  should  quit  her  house  for  ever,  and  see 
her  son  no  more.     You  may  suppose  that  Milly  waited  not  to 
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be  twice  bidden :  her  knowledge  of  propriety  prevented  that, 
nor,  indeed,  so  bitterly  hurt  was  she,  had  she  the  thought  or 
wish  to  bid  good-bye  to  him  she  loved  so  dearly.  *  The  blessing 
of  the  Lord  would  not  be  with  nie/  she  murmured  in  the  silence 
of  her  own  heart,  'if  I  encouraged  him  iu  disobedience;  and  I 
will  show  the  great  lady  of  M'Lean  that  I  can  be  as  proud  as 
she  is.' " 

"  It  was  a  sinful  thought,"  quoth  Mrs.  Campbell. 

"  So  it  wus.  Nannie,  I'll  allow,"  replied  her  gentle  husband ; 
**  but  there  are  times  when  the  wounded  spirit  stirs  within  the 
best  of  us,  and  we  cannot,  without  much  prayer,  command  it  to 
be  still." 

'•  That's  true,  Jamie,"  quoth  she  again ;  '*  you  are  aye  on  the 
side  of  mercy." 

I  was  pleased  to  see,  that  though  she  might  be  a  trifle  jealous 
of  Millicent  Morrison,  she  honoured  her  husband's  opinion;  and 
I  also  observed  that  her  eyes  glistened  whenever  he  uttered  a 
sentiment  of  a  good  or  pious  tendency. 

"  She  went  home  without  leaving  word  or  token  for  poor 
Ronald,  who  came  to  the  Manse  the  next  day  iu  a  Hoful  taking. 
By  this  time  her  heart  had  become  softened,  and  slie  argued 
moreover  with  heraelf,  that  she  might  meet  him  once  more,  just 
to  bid  him  good-bye  for  ever;  and  seeing  him  from  her  window 
pacing  up  and  down  the  little  flower-garden  he  had  so  often 
assisted  her  to  cultivate,  she  just  slipped  on  her  hood,  and  stood 
before  him. 

"  The  young  man,  at  fii*st,  neither  sighed  nor  spoke,  but  he 
looked  into  her  face  as  he  would  read  her  soul,  which  was  then 
an  easy  thing,  for  her  mind  was  as  an  open  book,  full  of  good 
thoughts  and  maidenly  wisdom,  devoid  of  guile,  and  simple 
withal  as  a  mountain  dove.  I  am  no  way  skilled  in  love 
passages — they  are  foolish,  and  only  snares  for  wisdom,  beguiling 
men  and  women  of  their  good  resolutions ;  and  so  it  was  in  this 
case;  for  MilJy,  who,  notwithstanding  Mi*s.  M'Lean's  harshness, 
had  formed  the  resolution  of  giving  up  all  communion  with 
Ronald,  was  persuaded,  and  without  her  parents'  sanction,  to 
meet  him  once  more  in  a  deep  glen,  where  they  had  often 
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wandered  before  it  was  considered  a  sin  for  either  to  love  what 
to  each  appeared  most  lovely  upon  earth.  I  cannot  altogether 
acquit  Mrs.  Morrison  of  blame  in  this  transaction:— true,  the 
young  pe<.ple  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  the  affection  subsisting 
between  them,  but  I  am  sure  she  knew  it,  and  she  ought  to  have 
foreseen  thut.  being  so  mu^h  together,  with  similar  pursuits,  and 
a  suitable  difference  of  age,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  become  attached,  in  defiance  of  prudential  oon- 
siderationa  The  master  himself,  poor  man,  knew  nought  of 
such  matters ;  he  possessed  book-learning  enough  to  stock  a 
university,  but  he  was  aye  careless  of  the  things  of  this  life,  and 
no  ways  economical  in  the  management  of  his  homestead.*' 

"  I  never  biamcd  the  Dominie  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell, 
"for  it  is  the  woman's  business;  but  what  I  censured  the 
mother  for,  was  the  belief  she  got  into  her  head,  that  Milly's 
beauty  and  Mi11y*s  cleverness  made  her  a  fit  match  for  e*er  a 
laird  in  Scotland.  Mothers  work  ill  for  their  daughters  instead 
of  good,  by  such  whimsies." 

"So  they  do,  Nannie;  and  yet  I  mind  your  turning  up 
your  nose  at  Mrs.  Grace,  the  curate's  wife,  when  she  hinted  that 
her  William  nnd  our  Maggy  might  be  married  yet." 

Mrs.  Campbell  laughed,  saying  only  in  reply,  '*  But  Willy  is 
such  a  foxy,  mischievous  ape,  and  every  one  says  Maggy  is  so 
handsome." 

"  She  is  very  like  you,  my  love,"  replied  the  minister,  and 
continued : — 

"  Milly  was  at  her  tryst  by  the  time  appointed.  Site  sat  on  the 
same  bank  where  she  had  often  sat  before  with  her  lover.  She 
looked  at  the  sky;  tlio  evening  was  closing  in — the  stars,  one  by 
one,  were  stealing  up  the  blue  arch  of  heaven — the  dewy  soft- 
ness of  night  was  over  the  landsca]ie  ;  still  he  came  nut — the 
loved,  the  looked-for,  was  not  there ;  her  heart  beat  more  quickly 
— she  scanned  the  hill,  the  wooded  glen — still  he  came  not ; 
there  was  a  perfect  stillness  in  the  air  and  on  the  earth,  and  no 
sound  disturbed  the  screnitv  of  nature,  save  the  occasional  bark 
ot  the  shepherd's  dog  coming  over  the  mountain,  or  the  plash  of 
tnc  water-fowl  in  the  deep  blue  lake  at  her  feet     It  was  a 
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delicious  hour,  yet  she  heeded  it  not ;  her  heart  was  sair — and  al 
last  the  unbidden  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  if  that  heart 
would  break.  Suddenly  came  the  sound  of  a  footstep  ;  she 
dashed  the  memorials  of  sorrow  away,  and  the  feel  of  *Why 
does  he  not  come  ?  perad venture  some  evil  hath  befallen  him,* 
was  succeeded  by  the  resolution  of  assuming  an  angry  manuer, 
though  displeasure  was  far  from  her  heart.  In  another  moment 
— not  Ronald — but  the  McLean  himself  stood  at  her  side.  Now 
waa  she  indeed  alarmed  ;  and  gi*aspiug  the  arm  of  the  tall  chief- 
tain, demanded,  with  an  earnestness  which  told  her  feelings, 
where  Ronald  was. 

*'  He  seated  the  trembling  girl  on  the  bank,  and  took  his 
place  beside  her.  M'Lean  was  a  stem,  but  not  a  cold-hearted 
man,  and  he  felt,  more  than  he  cared  to  express  at  home,  for  the 
innocent  and  artleiss  creature  who  loved  his  son  with  such  devo- 
tion ;  he  thouj;:ht  highly  of  her,  for  thinking  highly  of  that 
which  belonged  to  him;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  was 
able  to  make  the  communication  he  knew  must  be  made.  Ronald 
M'Lean  had  fallen  from  his  horse  that  morning,  and  been  much 
injured.  He  had  confided  to  a  favourite  servant  his  desire  that 
Milly  should  be  made  acquainted  with  his  misfortune,  as  an 
excuse  for  breaking  his  appointment.  The  servant,  with  the 
dread  of  his  mistress  before  his  eyes,  told  her  of  it ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  father,  and  not  the  son,  kept  the  expected  tryst 
*  And  now,  Millicent,  I  am  come  to  speak  to,  to  commune  with 
yon,  not  to  reproacii  or  chide  yon  for  a  circumstance  which  we 
ought  all  to  have  foreseen,  and  over  which,  poor  girl,  as  yet,  you 
have  had  no  control.  It  will  not  be  always  thus;  for  you  have 
reason,  and  I  am  about  to  call  upon  you  to  exercise  it,  not  for 
your  own,  but  for  Ronald's  benefit. 

***  Anything  for  his  benefit,'  she  replied,  *I  will  gladly 
do.' 

**  *  Do  you  know,  Milly,  that  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  establifc?h  the  house  of  the  M'Lean  in  all  its  former  giundeur, 
or  to  plunge  it  into  deeper  difficulties  than  it  has  yet 
known  ? ' 

**  *  I  am  sure,  laird,' — interrupted  Milly,  eagerly. 
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*' '  Make  no  rash  promises — nothiDg  rash  will  I  listen  to/  said 
the  M*Lcan, — *  hear  me — hear  me  calmly :  Ronald  loves  you — 
loves  you  now  fondly,  truly — but  young  men  change — marriage, 
blessed  and  holy  though  it  be,  cannot  always  restrain  the  wan- 
dering thoughts  of  man — and  even  if  you  were  bound  together 
in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  Ronald  might — nay,  I  am  sure 
he  would,  change.*  Millicent  seemed  as  though  she  had  not 
heard  aright,  and  then  shook  her  head.  *  All  men  change,'  re- 
peated the  laird. 

"  *  You  were  aye  accounted  a  good  husband,*  observed 
Milly. 

"  *  I  trust  I  have  been  so,'  he  replied. 

"  *  Then,  laird,  jou  have  no'  changed,'  added  the  minister's 
daughter  ;  *  and  why  suppose  Ronald  unlike  his  father  1' 

"  M'Lean  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  baffled  by  her  sim- 
plicity and  good  sense.  *  But,'  said  he,  *  it  was  not  that  I  meant 
to  speak  of ; — have  you  never  heard  of  Lady  Lucy  Graham,  the 
heiress  of  thousands  of  acres,  and  thou8ands  to  stock  them, 
tool* 

**  *  The  auld  maid  of  Graham  Hall  1 '  inquired  Milly,  quite 
unsuspiciously. 

"  *  She  is  not  to  say  auld — not  forty,  I  should  think — nor 
near.  Well,  she  loves  my  son,  and  would  give  up  her  houses, 
her  kye,  her  lands,  her  money,  for  the  love  you  hold.' 

**  *  I  dare  say  she  would,'  replied  Millicent  proudly,  *and 
well  she  might ; —  houses,  kye,  and  lands, — oh !  what  are  they  to 
the  love  of  Ronald  M'Lean  ? '  and  then,  ashamed  that  she  hod 
gone  so  far,  she  hid  her  blushing  cheeks  between  her  hands. 

*^  The  laird  took  her  hand  kindly  within  his.  Intent  as  he 
was  on  other  matters,  there  was  something  in  Milly's  love — 
young,  innocent,  and  beautiful  as  she  was — something  in  her  love 
for  his  son  so  true  and  blameless,  that  he  was  proud  of  the  very 
beauty  of  the  flower  whoso  bloom  he  was  about  to  destroy. 
*  You  know,  Milly,  that  Ronald  is  not  rich.' 

"  *  I  do  know  it,  laird  ; — but  he  is  rich  enough  in  the  graces 
and  blessings  of  a  great  mind — God  has  been 'bountiful  to  tho 
McLeans.' 
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"  *  Granted  ;  but  you  heard  what  his  mother  said.' 

*'  *  I  have  no'  forgotten  it,  sir,'  replied  the  maiden,  *  and  think 
not  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  suppose  that,  because  I  kept,  or 
meant  to  keep  tryst  with  him  to-night,  it  was  to  be  more  to 
him  than  I  have  ever  been — far,  far  from  it — I  would  but  have 
bid  him  farewell, — and  tauld  him  not  to  think  of  me — though 
—  though — '  she  bui-st  into  tears,  and  her  head  sunk  upon  her 
bosom . 

"  •  I  have  told  you  we  are  not  rich,  Millicent ;  I  must  now 
tell  you  more — we  nre  poor.* 

**  *  A  weel!  a  wecl ! — '  she  naid,  the  accent  of  her  native  land 
becoming  stronger  as  her  feelings  were  more  wi'ought  upon  ;  *it 
is  na  disgrace.' 

"  *  The  girl  is  no  fool,'  thought  the  laird  ;  'and  yet  I  would 
rather  have  a  fool,  or,  better  still,  a  woman  of  the  world,  to 
manage,  than  tliis  right  minded  creature  ;  I  should  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  one  and  the  otlicr,  but  she  baffles  me.'  *  But  it 
is  a  disgrace,  young  woman — a  disgrace  for  a  lord,  or  even  a 
private  gentleman,  to  want  the  means  of  keeping  up  his  rank. 
How  would  you  like  to  see  me — or  Ronald — in  a  gaol  V  Milli- 
cent clasped  her  hands,  and  twisted  her  fingers  together,  while  he 
continued — *  And  yet  this  must  happen — this  must  l)e,  unless 
you  give  him  positively  up,  and  refuse  of  yourself  to  see  or 
commune  with  him.' 

"  She  raised  her  eyes,  trembling  in  the  moonlight,  to  the 
laird's  countenance, — it  was  still  and  pale. 

*'  *  I  intended  to  tell  him  Ihat^  to-night.' 

•'  '  And  to  abide  by  it  1 ' 

"  *  Yes  ;  I  never  say  one  thing  and  mean  another.  I  meant, 
laird,  to  abide  by  it — unless' — she  paused;  and  then  added, 
*  unless  it  made  him  as  miserable  as  I — feared — I  thought  it 
would.' 

**  The  laird  saw  it  would  never  do  to  go  on  at  this  rate,  that 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  it,  and  therefore  resolved  to  try 
his  hand  at  his  lady's  plan  :  he  repeated  his  assurance  that 
such  were  his  embarrassments  that  a  very  little  time  would 
witness  his  ruin,  unless  some  decided  steps  were  tiiken  to  prevent 
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itj  he  told  her  that  Ronald  could  possess  the  hand  of  Lady 
Lucy  Graham,  if  he  chose  to  take  it ;  and  that  nothing  would 
then  he  wanting  to  make  them  flourish.  Again  Millicent's  eyes 
scanned  the  laird's  countenance,  but  the  expression  was  changed. 
— *  And  so,'  she  said,  *you  would  sell  your  son  to  save  yourself!' 
M*Lean  grew  angry — he  reproached  her  with  presumption — he 
repeated  the  insinuations  his  wife  had  more  coarsely  used ;  but 
Millicent*s  spirit  would  not  brook  such  treatment.  She  rose  ns 
lae  rose ;  and  the  man  of  the  world  saw  that  more  could  he 
accomplished  by  touching  her  feelings  than  by  rousing  her  pride. 
His  manner  again  became  gentle ;  he  descantod  on  the  high 
name  brought  low — on  the  great  trampled  in  the  dust — on  the 
n)isery  that  would  rest  upon  her,  if  she  saw  a  husband,  such  as 
Ronald,  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  poverty,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  she  who  had  done  this.  He  assured  her  that  his 
mother's  curse  would  rest  upon  him  to  the  last  hour,  if  their 
destinies  were  ever  united ;  and  he,  therefore,  implored  her  to 
think  of  the  desolation  she  would  entail  upon  them  all,  by  per- 
sisting in  her  acquaintance  with  his  son — by  continuing  a  con- 
ti*act  out  of  which  only  misery  could  arise. 

"  *  Marry  Lady  Lucy  Graham  I  marry  Lady  Lucy  Graham ! ' 
she  repeated  time  after  time — '  And  you,  laird,  think  he  would 
marry  Lady  Lucy  Graham  ? ' 

*'  *  I  know  he  would  ;  he  told  me  himself  that  if  it  were  not 
for  his  promise  to  you,  he  would  marry  her  at  once.' 

'^ '  He  said  that  ] '  she  added  ;  and  again  suspiciously  perused 
his  countenance.  *  And  ye  think  that,  before  his  life  was  ended, 
he  would  bo  happier  with  her  than  with  me  ? ' 

"  *  God  witness  for  me,  I  do  1 '  said  the  laird.  *  How,  think 
ye,  could  a  M'Lean  abide  poverty  and  the  disgrace  of  a  prison  to 
any  of  his  kith  or  kin  ? ' 

"  With  the  rapidity  of  thought  Milly's  mind  glanced  back  to 
Ronald's  habits,  Konald's  tastes,  Ronald  s  opinions  ;  and  the 
review  confirmed  his  fathcr^s  statement :  his  habits  were  ex- 
pensive, his  tastes  refined,  his  opinions  extravagant.  She  had 
often  thought  so — hut  then  he  was  a  laird,  and  a  McLean  ;  and 
she  looked  upon  their  rude  magnificence  as  an  heritage.     After 
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a  pause, — aud  during  that  pause  much  that  was  great,  muoh 
that  was  truly  noble,  rallied  in  her  soul, — she  drew  forth  from 
her  bosom  a  small  pocket-l)Ook,  and  tearing  out  a  leaf,  wrote  a 
few  sentences  upon  it ;  then  rising  from  the  sward  whereon  she 
had  knelt  to  write,  she  stood  before  the  laird  with  that  right 
noble  dignity  of  manner  which  those  only  possess  whose  bodies 
are  the  temples  of  living  and  active  virtue. 

"  *  Laird  of  McLean,  you  come  of  a  noble  race, ;  and  though  it 
may  be  but  a  vain  and  silly  thing,  yet  I  have  been  taught  to 
believe,  that  as  the  richest  soil  yields  the  best  fruits,  so  ^e  best 
blood  gives  forth  the  most  glorious  actions.  For  mytjelf  I  was 
born  in  a  cottage,  I  have  lived  in  a  cottage,  and,  God  willing, 
may  die  in  one.  We  who  are  so  bom,  and  so  to  die,  cannot  lie 
expected  to  understand  much  that  you  have  said  ;  but  you  have 
called  God  to  witness  to  your  belief,  that  before  your  son's  life 
was  ended,  he  would  be  happier  with  Lady  Lucy  Gmham  than 
with  me  ;  that  God  heard — and  now  sees  us  both :  if  such  be 
really  your  belief,  give  him  this  paper — and — then — I  shall  see 
his  face  no  more. — If — if — you  know  of  anything  to  change 
your  opinion,  oh  !  do  not,  do  not  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  that 
glitters,  sell  the  happiness  of  such  as  Ronald  M'Lean !  And  now, 
laird,  God  be  wi'  you  !  and  from  my  heart  I  pray  that  you  may 
no'  hae  cause  to  mouni  for  keeping  this  tryst  with  Milly  of  the 
Manse.* 

*'  About  a  week  after  this  Milly  went  to  visit  an  aunt  who  was 
far  away  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  before  she  came  back  to  her  &ther*8 
manse,  the  country  and  the  bells  had  rung  with  tales  aud  joy — 
for  that  the  houses  of  McLean  and  Graham  were  now  one. 
Before  her  return  home,  her  mother  had  died  suddenly.  Here 
was  a  divided  giief ;  and  though  I  thought  I  understood  it  all,  I 
could  not  for  my  life  tell  wiiat  change  had  come  over  Millicent 
Morrison.  Slie  was  more  useful  in  the  house  ;  as  studious  iu 
the  library  ;  she  convci-sed  as  freely  ;  but  there  was  certsiinly  a 
change — little  odds  and  ends  of  bitternesses — not  ill-temper 
either,  but  positive  bitterness,  would  mingle  with,  or  rather,  like 
a  wasp's  sting,  end,  her  conversations.  She  was  rather  watchful 
than  abstracted,  and  more  keen  than   I   had  known  her — not 
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vorldly-minded,  and  yet  looking  after  trifles ;  fonder,  than  I 
tliought  quite  beseemed  a  woman,  of  diving  into  people*t 
motives ;  not  so  fond  of  birds  or  flowers  as  she  used  to  be,  for 
those  are  the  afiections  of  a  simple  and  unseai'ed  heai*t.  She  was 
not  much  thinner,  nor  much  paler,  but  her  features  had  ao- 
quired  the  acuteness  of  her  mind ;  in  short,  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
was — but  Millj  tocis  changed." 

^'  That  was  about  the  time  Vm  thinking  you  fell  in  love  with 
her  yerself,**  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  taking  advantage  of  the 
minister's  pause,  and  saying  so  between  the  sobered  mirthfuluess 
of  jest,  and  tlie  seriousness  of  a  remembered  displeasure.  The 
good  lady's  husband  blushed,  positively  blushed,  (how  odd,  and 
queer,  and  awkward  is  a  man*s  blush  !)  and  rubbed  his  forehead, 
as  if  to  obliterate  the  sense  of  his  timidity  ;  and  both  his  wife 
and  myself  were  malicious  enough  to  eujoy  his  confusion  ! 

**  I  will  not  deny  that — I — I — in  short,  she  i-efused — better, 
and  greater  than  I — for,  notwitstanding  the  change,  Milly  of  the 
Manse  was  the  desired  of  many  hearts.  And  now  to  the  dole  of 
the  story : — God  forgive  old  M'Lean  and  his  bitter  lady  1  for 
how  they  could  ever  think  that  such  as  Ronald  could  be  happy 
with  Lady  Lucy,  is  what  I  could  never  uudei'stand  ;  nor  could  I 
quite  make  out  how  they  got  him  to  give  up  Milly.  Disap- 
pointed and  heart-broken,  the  poor  fellow  rushed  into  all  sorts 
of  extravagance  ;  he  seemed  to  care  for  nothing,  to  stick  at 
nothing.  And  at  last  all  the  country  cried.  Shame  upon  him  ! 
—  all,  all  but  one — there  was  one  who  never  joined  the  cry  that 
was  raised  against  him  -  one  who  never  believed  that  he  was  so 
very  wicked,  though  he  had  been  tempted  to  commit  grievous 
sin  ;  she  hoped  and  trusted  still. 

''  Ten  years  had  not  passed  from  the  time  of  the  auld  laird's 
keeping  the  tryst  of  the  young,  when  Castle  McLean  was  adver- 
tised to  be  sold  by  public  roup,  and  Lady  Lucy  had  burst  a 
blood-vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion,  on  learning  the  utter  destruction 
of  all  her  property.  Where  was  Ronald  McLean  1  Ronald 
M'Lean  had  gone  to  India.  And  where  was  the  auld  laird,  whose 
family  pride  had  wrought  such  desolation! — even  in  the  cauld 
and  noisome  cell  of  the  gaol  he  had  dreaded.     It  was  night,  and 
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the  gaol  gttte  was  opened  to  a  neat  and  well-dressed  female,  who 
bad  passed  the  day  within  the  prison  walls — the  minister  of 
peace  and  consolation  to  the  old  white-headed  man,  who  had 
wrecked  the  happiness  of  thut  fair  and  excellent  girl,  and  with  it 
foundered  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  his  first-born  and  only 
son.  Poor  Millicent  !  not  a  week  passed  without  her  spending 
one,  and  often  two  days,  with  M*Lean.  And  it  was  a  calm  and 
holy  sight,  to  see  that  woman,  still  lovely  and  still  yonng, 
sitting  at  his  feet  reading  him  passages  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
paying  him  that  homage  in  which  liis  heart  delighted,  till  the 
last — which  soon  arrived,  for  his  spirit  was  bowed  and  broken. 

"  When  it  w^is  known  that  M'Lean  was  dead,  all  theoldchiefe 
seemed  to  think  it  was  a  point  of  duty,  more,  in  my  mind,  con- 
nected with  their  own  station  than  the  old  gentleman's  merits,  to 
give  him  a  grand  funeral,  though  he  might  have  nearly  starved  in 
prison  but  for  the  exertions  of  Milly  of  the  Manse.  However, 
the  pall  and  the  pibroch  were  not  wanting,  and  scores  of  bare- 
legged gillies  came  down  from  the  highlands  :  and  Milly  stood 
at  one  of  the  windows  in  the  market-place  to  see  it  all  pass  ;  and 
though  the  tear  of  womanly  feeling  wns  in  her  eye,  there  wtis  an 
expression  of  such  scorn  and  conten>pt  upon  her  lip,  that  I  cared 
not  to  look  on  it  a  second  time. 

"  After  a  lapse  of  about  six  years,  won!  came  that  Ronald 
M'Lean  had  mamed — married  again  in  India !  and  all  I  heard 
Millicent  say,  was,  '  So  best.'  But  when  she  made  tea  for  us — 
(I  was  staying  fur  a  few  days,  at  the  time,  with  her  father)— 
when  she  made  tea  for  us  in  tlie  evening,  1  perceived  that  her 
eyes  were  red,  and  that  she  put  three  times  the  usual  quantity 
of  tea  into  the  teapot,  which  was  uncommon  for  her,  who  was  so 
frugal. 

*'  Now  comes  the  wonder  of  the  story  : — a  brother  of  the 
minister,  one  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  boyhood,  died  in 
Mexico,  and  all  the  accumulated  hoards  of  years  ci\me  to  Millicent 
Morrison,  in  right  of  her  father  ;  he,  poor  btxiy,  was  nearly 
childish  from  age.  Here  was  a  change — a  wonderful  change  for 
Milly,  not  only  in  that  it  made  her  independent,  and  even  rich, 
but  that  it  showed  forth  her  character  in  its  true  and  perfect 
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light  Poverty  had  been  accounted  to  her  a  crime — it  had  stood 
between  her  and  her  earthly  happiness — it  had  formed  a  barrier, 
as  it  always  does,  between  what  might  be  almost  termed  the 
living  and  the  dead  :  the  knowledge  that  she  was  poor  had  made 
her  proud,  and  cold,  and  stern ;  and  fearful  that  her  advances 
would  be  repulsed  because  of  her  poverty,  she  made  none.  Nor 
would  she  receive  the  overtures  of  strangers  kindly,  for  she 
thought,  *  When  they  find  me  poor,  I  shall  be  insulted  : '  this, 
as  she  now  confesses,  was  a  sinful  pride ;  but  the  wealth  which 
puffs  up  so  many,  made  her  gentle  and  humble  as  a  shorn 
lamb.  It  is  only  a  noble  mind  that  can  support  prosperity ; 
every  one  tries  to  bear  up  against  adversity,  but  prosperity  is 
the  touchstone  of  true  greatness. 

**  The  quiet  calm  smile  came  back  to  Millicent*s  rigid  lip  ; 
gentleness  again  reigned  over  all  her  actions.  She  was  not  bitter 
in  word  as  she  had  been ;  and  as  her  sphere  of  doing  good  in- 
crensed,  she  appeared  cheerful — almost  happy  ;  yet  did  I  never 
lieiu*  her  sing.  And,  I  have  marked,  a  deepened  blush  would 
suffuse  her  cheek,  whenever  the  M*Lean  was  alluded  to,  which 
certainly  was  not  often  the  case, — for  the  unfortunate  are  soon 
foi^otten. 

**  I  had  been  married  some  time;  the  poor  auld  minister,  full 
of  years,  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  a  neat  white 
marble  slab,  raised  by  the  hand  of  his  affectionate  daughter, 
marked  out  the  place  of  his  final  rest,  in  the  kirk  of  Haverling. 
Milly  had  settled  fairly  down  into  an  old  maid,  and  indulged  in 
many  of  the  whimsies  which  ai-e  overlooked  in  a  married  woman, 
but  are  put  down  as  tokens  of  the  sisterhood  when  a  lady  arrives 
at  a  certain  age.  (Oh  !  oh !  thought  I.)  She  had  a  grey  cat, 
lively,  though  not  mischievous.  She  was  fond  of  knitting  and 
patchwork,  and  wofully  particular  in  the  shape  and  fiishioning  of 
the  bit  ribands  to  trim  her  caps  and  bonnets ;  but  she  was 
actively  benevolent — beloved  by  the  poor — respected  by  the  rich. 
It  might  have  been,  as  nearly  as  1  remember,  about  seven  years 
after  the  news  that  Ronald  M'Lean  was  again  married  in  India, 
that  Millicent  Morrison  came  to  my  house, — ^for  I  was  the 
oldest  friend  of  the  family  in  existence, — and  after  some  difficulty. 
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and  many  sorrowing  looks,  produced  a  letter,  which  she  permitted 
me  to  transcribe."     The  minister  took  it  out  of  his  desk. 

**  When  you  receive  this,  Millicent,  the  hand  that  pens  it  will 
be  colder  than  the  clay  of  this  burning  country,  and  the  Ronald 
whom  you  once,  and  I  would  fain  hope,  always  loved,  will  then 
be  no  more.  I  have  heard  of  you,  Milly — heard  of  your  good 
fortune — and  I  believe  in  your  faithfulness.  My  life  has  been  a 
turbulent  dream,  beginning  in  ambition,  ending  in  disappoint- 
ment. One  thing  hangs  heavily  at  my  heart — my  old  father — 
he  died  in  a  gaol,  which  would  have  been  utterly  desolate  but 
for  you.  Milly,  how  great  was  your  revenge  I — may  God  bless 
you — may  God  reward  you — I  cannot  My  wife  will  be  the 
bearer  of  this  to  England  ;  she  is  of  another  country — she 
knows  nothing  of  European  habits,  and  in  Scotland  the  McLean 
has  now  no  friends;  perhaps  I  deserve  it — but  she  does  not. 
There  are  reasons  why  she  cannot  remain  here,  which  you  will 
hear  her  explain,  that  is — but — I  do  hope  you  may  meet.  She 
is  a  guileless,  simple  Indian  girl,  only  a  girl — not  yet  twenty, 
though  the  mother  of  three  cinidron ;  feel  for  her — pity  her — 
for  she  loved  me,  *  not  wisely,  but  too  well.*  You  bore  our 
separation  like  a  heroine — she  will,  I  know,  only  bear  it  like  a 
woman — and  hers  will  be  the  same  as  ours,  for  an  earthly 
eternity.  God  bless  you,  Milly !  Love  Annabel  for  my  sake — 
no,  not  for  mine,  for  you  ought  not  to  love  me,  hut  for  her  own 
sweet  sake — and  farewell — farewell  for  ever — eveu  ! — R.  M*L.'* 

"'And  they  are  come  to  England/  I  said.  *  They  are,*  she 
replied;  and  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  weep:  now  the 
tears  rolled  rapidly  and  heavily  down  her  cheeks.  *  They  are 
come,  but  he  is  gone ;  and  though  people  say  that  insensibility 
comes  with  age, — and  I  am  not  young, — God  knows  how  gladly 
I  would  have  died  to  save  the  life  of  Ronald  M'Lean— died  to 
save  him  for  his  wife  and  helpless  children ;  they  are  at  Ports- 
mouth.* 

« '  And  you—  1 ' 

"  *  I  am  going  there  directly.  I  have  hired  a  carriage  for  the 
purpose;  for  it  is  no*  fit  that  Ronald  M'Leans  wife  and  bairns 
should  tramp  the  country  in  a  public  coach,  as  if  they  had  nae 
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bluid  in  their  veins.  If  they  want  worldly  gear,  they  must 
share  ail  I  have ;  and  whether  they  do  or  no,  they  shall  not  need 
a  friend.'  *  You  shall  not  go  alone,  Miss  Milly/  I  replied ;  *  I 
too  will  welcome  M'Lean*8  widow;  and  I  know  Mrs.  Campbell 
will  be  proud  to  go  with  us.'  It  was  Millicent*s  first  visit  to 
England ;  and  we  did  all  we  could  to  rouse  her  attention  to  the 
scenery,  and  the  difference  so  palpably  eiisting  between  Scotland 
and  this  cultivated  laud :  but  her  mind  was  fiur  away — and  at 
lust  we  agreed  it  was  the  wisest  plan  to  leave  her  to  herself. 
My  Nancy  enjoyed  the  journey  much ;  for  it  was  far  pleasanter 
going  that  way,  than  being  jolted  inside  a  public  coach.** 

"  That's  like  your  bundle  story,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Campbell, 
turning  up  her  really  pretty  little  nose,  "  that  s  like  your  bundle 
story — as  if  I  was  never  in  a  pnvate  carriage  till  tlien ; — I've 
been  in  tlie  Duchess  of  Buccleugh's  carriage,  before  now."  And 
she  looked  at  him  as  one  should  say,  "  I  wish  you  would  not  be 
so  blunt  before  strangers." 

''  I  remember  it,"  replied  the  minister  quietly ;  '*  it  was  when 
Mistress  Laurie  Grant,  her  companion,  your  own  first-oousin, 
broke  her  leg,  and  you  went  with  her  to  the  doctor's.** 

"Never  mind — how  should  you  ken.  Surely  it  was  her 
Grace's  carriage,  at  all  events,"  replied  the  worthy  woman. 

'*  We  found  the  widow  of  Ronald  McLean  a  poor  delicate 
Indian  creature,  who  could  do  little  for  herself,  and  less  for 
others — hardly  able  to  rise  ofif  the  sofa— with  hands  that  could 
not  work,  and  feet  that  could  not  walk — with  a  pale  brown 
cheek,  and  black  soft  gazelle  eyeis  that  seemed  Anting  for 
the  sun,  whose  rays  they  had  fed  upon  in  her  own  bright 
land:  her  manners  were  languid  and  lady-like,  and  there  was 
a  tone  of  tender  and  deep  feeling  in  her  low  musical  voice 
that  rendered  her  desolate  situation  ten  times  more  interest- 
ing— desolate  it  indeed  was.  What  her  reasons  for  seeking 
a  refuge  in  Scotland  were,  were  known  only  to  Millicent 
and  herself;  but  she  made  no  secret  of  her  straitened  circum- 
stances; and  her  helplessness  was  the  most  pitiable  I  ever 
witnessed.  Added  to  the  languid  bearing  so  characteristic  of 
every  Indian,  she  was  languid  also  from  ill-health,  and  her  pallid 
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cheek,  oooasionallj  flushed  hy  a  deep  crimson  spot,  hetokened  a 
disease  which  I  shuddered  hut  to  think  upon.  She  would  sit 
for  hours  and  days  caressing  her  children,  or  gazing  upon  a 
miniature — hU  likeness — which  she  always  wore  round  her  neck. 
As  soon  as  she  was  ahle  to  travel,  Millicent  bore  her  and  hers  to 
her  own  home;  and  the  widow  of  the  proud  house  of  McLean 
was  indebted  to  the  despised  Milly  of  the  Manse  for  food  and 
shelter.  My  fears  as  to  the  d;ingerous  nature  of  the  disease 
which  was  preying  upon  her,  from  her  first  arrival  in  England, 
were  confirmed  ;  the  hot-house  plant  could  not  bear  removal  to 
a  colder  clime — and  she  drooped,  and  droop)ed — and  for  two 
years  Milly  tended  her  sick  l>ed,  until  it  became  the  bed  of 
death.  It  was  not  one  of  her  least  trials  that  the  temper  of  an 
Indian,  ever  hard  to  bear,  was  unequal  to  support  with  firmness 
the  struggles  of  departing  nature.  Millicent  was  obliged  to  listen 
to  her  complainings,  and  to  endure,  as  well  as  she  could,  the 
weak  petulance  of  the  mother,  and  the  tiresome,  tormenting 
noise  (was  ever  old  maid  so  situated  !)  of  three  romping,  spoilt 
children.  Yet  she  not  only  bore  them,  but  was  cheerful  under 
all  these  triids;  and  God  greatly  blessed  her  exertions:  for, 
though  that  Indian  lady's  soul  was  in  a  sUite  of  pitiable  dark- 
ness when  she  came  to  England,  before  she  died  she  had  sought 
and  found  the  Saviour — and  sought  and  found  Him  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  humble  Milly.  I  had  remained  with 
M'Lean*s  wife  on  one  particular  evening — and  we  had  enjoyed 
much  profitable  conversation  during  the  time.  It  was  a  painful, 
and  yet  a  pleasing  thing  for  me  to  witness  the  struggles  the  poor 
lady  underwent,  trying  to  conquer  her  constitutional  weakness 
and  irritability  of  temjier — the  spirit  waning  against  the  flesh, 
and  the  flesh  against  the  spirit.  If  l^etrayed  into  error,  she  so 
quickly  perceived  her  fault,  and  strove  so  earnestly  to  remove 
the  predilection  to  evil,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  the 
frail  and  fragile  being  who  was  bo  quickly  hastening  to  join,  as 
she  hoped,  her  Ronald  in  another  world.  As  I  wished  her  good 
night,  I  thought  she  ai.peared  more  feeble  than  usual,  and  her 
eyes  gleamed  from  out  her  piale  thin  countenance  with  an  un- 
earthly brightness.     '  This  trial  will  soon  pass  away  now,'  I  said 
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to  Milly,  as  she  followed  me  to  the  door.  '  The  poor  children  I ' 
sighed  Millicent.  'Ay,  indeed,  the  poor  children/  I  repeated, 
'what  will  become  of  them!*  *I  have  no  kin/  she  replied; 
'  and  even  if  I  had,  I  think  that  love  is  stronger  than  blood :  I 
will  be  to  them  as  much  a  mother  as  I  can — and,  by  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Lord,  and  your  advice,  I  trust  they  will  not 
disgrace  their  name.'  *  But,  my  dear  Miss  Milly,  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  fresh  trials  you  are  bringing  on  yourself.  Norman 
Cunningham,  the  late  laird's  fourth  cousin,  has  offered  to  take 
the  boy.' 

"  *  And  breed  him  up  to  fish  and  shoot — without  heeding 
God's  counsel,  or  caring  for  man's — then  turn  him  off  into  a 
regiment,  to  be  shc^t  at  like  a  popinjay !  No,  no— I'll  do  my 
best  with  the  three.  You  know,  I  am  only  an  old  maid/  she 
continued,  faintly  smiling,  'and  used  to  trials;  and,  like  all 
things  else,  they  are  nothing  when  you  grow  accustomed  to 
them.  God's  will  be  done !  this  care  will  Siive  the  fag  end  of 
my  life  from  being  spent  either  selfishly  or  uselessly ;  and,  may 
be,  the  young  creatures,  when  they  grow  up,  will  have  an 
affection  for  her  who  cared  for  them  all  so  well ; — it  takes  the 
desolate  feel  from  about  one's  heart,  to  have  something  to  live 
for  and  love.'  This  was  a  long  speech  for  Milly ;  a'.id  I  went 
home  through  the  starlight,  pondering  upon  the  dispensations  of 
the  Almighty,  and  thinking  to  myself,  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to 
pass  right  judgment  upon  each  other.  No  one,  to  see  that  stiff, 
formal,  particular  old  maiden,  would  conjecture  that  so  warm,  so 
generous,  so  tender  a  heart  dwelt  within  her  bosom — that  the 
love  she  imbibed  in  early  youth  kindled,  in  its  own  fitting 
shrine,  a  pure  and  steady  flame,  which  burned  as  brightly  as  if 
it  had  been  fed  with  smiles — not  fanned  by  sighs.  I  thought — 
what  was  there  could  extinguish  woman's  love! — a  passion 
scoffed  at  by  those  who  cannot  comprehend  its  height,  its  depth, 
its  strength,  its  duration :  sorrow  quenches  it  not — steep  it  in 
tears,  they  but  renovate  its  lustre ;  press  it  with  thorns,  the  blood 
that  trickles  from  the  wounds  is  as  incense  on  the  altar;  tnlk  of 
deathy  it  laughs  at  the  danger  and  disease,  as  if  they  were  but 

— '  baseless  fiibrics  of  a  vision.'  " 

Q 
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The  minister  again  paused ;  his  wife  rubbed  her  eyes  more 
than  once,  and  then,  with  the  dew  still  moist  upon  their  lida^ 
seized  her  husband's  hand,  and  kissing  it  with  genuine  emotion, 
foigetful  of  a  stranger's  presence,  she  exclaimed,  ''Ah,  Jamie 
Campbell,  I  wish  /  had  been  ye'r  first  love,  and  then  may  be 
you*d  have  spoken  of  me  as  you  have  spoken  of  her!*'  He 
pressed  hb  wife  to  his  bosom  ;  and,  looking  in  her  flEuse,  tenderly 
replied, — 

**  I  spoke  of  the  love  of  all  women,  not  of  one  only.  I  believe 
you  would  do  as  much  for  me  as  Milly  did  for  Ronald  McLean. 
Thank  God,  it  is  not  needed  !  ** 

"  I  was  right,"  thought  I  to  myself.  **  After  all,  I  was  right — 
there  was  an  affaire  de  cceur  here ;  and  that  made  Milly  blush." 

"  But  the  lady,  sir  1 "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  yes ! — I  had  forgotten  her :  she  fell  into  a  soft  sleep, 
from  which  she  awoke  iu  about  au  hour,  and  in  a  low  voice  called 
Milly,  who  came  instantly  to  her  side. 

"  *  My  children  ! '  said  the  young  Indian  mother.  In  a  few 
moments  they  were  in  the  room :  she  kissed  them — blessed  them 
all;  then,  taking  a  small  jewel-casket  that  was  under  her  pillow, 
she  fastened  round  the  neck  of  her  eldest  girl  poor  Ronald's 
miniature.  She  then  selected  a  rich  clasp  of  rubies,  and  placing 
it  in  Milly's  hand,  added,  '  His  hair  and  mine  are  within  this. — 
Toll  me — tell  mo/  she  continued,  rallying  her  strength  for  the 
question,  *  do  you  think  he  is  in  heaven  1 ' 

'* '  Through  the  Redeemer's  mercy,  I  bfelieve  it,'  i*eplied  Milly, 
deeply  affected. 

"  '  And — I — I — meet  him  there  1 '  She  clasped  her  hands  for 
a  brief  space — tried  again  to  speak,  but  the  power  was  gone ; 
she  motioned  the  children  to  go  near  Miliicent,  who  kissed  them 
all,  and  pressed  them  in  her  arms ;  a  light  and  heavenly  smile 
passed  over  the  lady's  beautiful  lips  — they  parted — she  moved 
her  hands  once,  and  only  once,  convulsively — and  all  was  over. 

*'  You  know  the  rest,  having,  of  course,  discovered  that  the 
children  you  so  much  admired  are  those  of  Miliicent  Morrison's 
adoption.     She  has  discarded  the  grey  cat,  and,  I  believe,  only 
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■nSen  one  pet,  a  water  apnniel,  to  shnre  hor  attoiitioiis  with 
her  vardg." 

"  I  am  aatonishfld,"  said  I,  "  that  Rooald  M'Lean  did  not  my 
mora  about  hia  eon :  oiio  would  hare  thought  ho  would  have 
been  pleased  and  proud  to  trtuismit  his  name,  a  name  so  old,  to 
posterity" 

"  I  rather  think  he  had  learned  the  emptioeee  or  seeking  lo 
|eep  up  appearancee  without  suitable  meaus." 

"  Poor  Milly  ! " 

"  Gbut  MiLLT  ! "  exclaimed  the  miaister,  "  how  delij^ted 
I  should  be  to  see  all  maids,  wives,  and  vidows  as  omM  m 

tllLLT   or  TBI   MAtTO." 


H5>^ 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 

j^AHAH!"  exclnimed  old  Jacob  Bond,  ne  he  sat  up 
in  liie  bed,  wliile  the  wind  cl:itlei-ed  and  whistled 
through  the  sliiveriiig  window-frames.  "  Hush  !  is 
tiiat  Brindle's  bnrk  t " 
•'  No,  fatlier  ;  it  is  one  of  tlie  farm  dogs  iienr  the  Tilingo.  Lie 
down,  dearest  father;  it  is  a  wld  night,  and  jou  are  ti-embling." 
"  1  don't  know  whv  1  ehould  ftel  cold,  Samli,"  lie  replied, 
pointing  his  shadowy  fiogcra  towardu  the  grate,  where  an  abun- 
dant tire  blazed  ;  "  I  am  sure  you  have  put  down  as  nuich  wood 
aa  would  roast  an  oi." 
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"  It  is  80  very  cold,  father." 

"  Still,  we  must  not  be  wasteful,  Sarah,'*  he  answered ;  ** '  wilful 
waste  makes  woful  want.* "  Sarah  Bond  covered  the  old  man 
carefully  over,  while  he  laid  himself  stiffly  down  upon  his  pallet, 
muttering  his  favourite  proverb  over  and  over  again.  She  then 
drew  the  curtains  more  closely,  and  seated  herself  in  front  of 
the  fire. 

The  room  had  been  the  drawing-room  of  the  old  house  in 
which  Mr.  Bond  and  his  daughter  resided ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
spariug  both  labour  and  expense,  he  bad  had  his  bed  removed 
into  it ;  and  though  anything  but  comfortable,  a  solitary,  impo- 
venshed,  and  yet  gorgeous  appe:irance  pervaded  the  whole,  such 
as  those  who  delineate  interiont,  loving  small  lights  and  deep 
shadows,  would  covet  to  convey  to  canvas.  The  bed  upon 
which  the  old  man  lay  was  canopied,  and  of  heavy  crimson 
damask.  In  the  dim  light  of  that  spacious  room,  it  looked  to 
the  worn-out  eyes  of  Sarah  Bond  more  like  a  hearse  than  a  bed. 
Near  it  was  an  old  spinnet,  upon  which  stood  a  labelled  phial, 
a  teacup,  and  a  spoon.  When  Sarah  seated  herself  at  the  table, 
she  placed  her  elbows  upon  it,  and  pressed  her  folded  hands 
across  her  eyes ;  her  chest  heaved  convulsively ;  and  when  she 
removed  her  hands,  she  drew  a  Bible  towards  her,  trimmed  the 
lamp,  and  began  to  read. 

The  voice  of  an  old  French  clock  echoed  painfully  through 
the  chamber.  Sarah  longed  to  stop  it,  and  yet  it  was  a  com- 
panion in  her  watchings.  Once,  a  shy.  suspicious,  bright- eyed 
mouse  rattled  among  the  cinders,  and  ran  into  the  wainscot,  and 
then  came  out  again,  and  stared  at  Sarah  Bond,  who,  accustomed 
to  such  visits,  did  not  raise  her  eyes  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  rustling  which,  in  a  few  more  moments,  took  place  upon 
a  tray  contniniug  the  remnants  of  some  bread  and  cheese,  her 
frugal  supper. 

**  Sarah,"  croaked  Mr.  Bond,  "  what  noise  is  that  1 " 

**  Only  the  mice,  father,  as  usual.  Do,  father,  try  to  sleep ;  I 
watch  carefully— there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

"  Ay,  ay,  men  and  mice  are  all  the  same — nothing  but  waste. 
When  I  am  gone,  Sarah,  keep  what  you  will  have ;  it  won*t  be 
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much,  Sarah,  my  poor  girl, — it  won't  be  maoh — just  enough  to 
need  care  ;  but  KBEt»  it— don't  lend  it,  or  give  it,  or  spend  it ; 
you  are  fond  of  spendiug,  my  poor  girl :  see  that  huge  fire, 
enough  for  three  nights— early  bad  habits.  Wheu  we  liyed 
in  a  small  house,  and  were  poor,  it  was  then  you  learned  to 
be  extravagant :  I  had  no  money  then,  so  did  not  know  its 
value." 

'*  But  we  were  happier  then,  father,"  said  Sarah  Bond ;  "  we 
were  so  cheerful  and  happy  then,  and  so  many  poor  people 
blessed  my  dear  mother,  and  Mary  " 

"  Hiss — ss  ! "  uttered  the  dying  raiser ;  **  dt>n't  dare  mention 
your  sister,  who  disgraced  me  by  marrying  a  pauper — a  pauper 
who  threatened  my  life,  because  I  would  not  give  him  my  money 
to  save  him  from  starving ;  but  he  did  not  get  the  old  father-in* 
law's  gold  :  no ;  he  starved,  and  ** 

The  words  thus  uttered  by  her  father,  who  she  knew  had  not 
many  hours  to  live — uttered,  too,  with  such  demoniac  bitterness 
—  forced  the  gentle,  patient  woman  to  start  from  her  seat,  and 
pass  rapidly  across  the  room  to  the  side  of  his  bed,  whei"e  she 
sunk  upon  her  knees,  and  seized  his  shrunken  hands  in  hers. 
"  Father ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  been  your  child  for  forty 
years,  and  you  have  said,  that  during  that  period,  by  no  act  of 
my  own  have  I  ever  angered  you.     Is  it  not  so  1 " 

The  old  man  withdrew  one  hand  gently,  turned  himself  round, 
and  looked  in  her  face  :  "  Forty  years  ! — is  it  forty  years  f "  he 
repeated ;  "  but  the  fair  brow  is  wTinkled,  and  the  abundant  hair 
grown  thin  and  grey.  You  were  a  pretty  baby,  Sarah,  and  a 
merry  child  ;  a  cheerful  girl,  too,  until  that  foolish  fancy.  Well, 
dear,  I'll  Si\y  no  more  about  it :  good,  dutiful  girl ;  you  gave  it 
up  to  please  your  father,  full  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  when  he 
dies,  you  shall  have  all  his  gold — there's  a  good  father !  You 
must  keep  it,  Sarali,  and  not  give  it,  or  lend  it  I  know  you 
won't  marry,  as  lie  is  dead  ;  nor  see  your  sister — mind  that :  if 
you  see  her^  or  serve  her,  the  bitterest  curse  that  ever  rose  from 
a  fathers  grave  will  compass  you  in  on  every  side  !" 

**  My  father !  '*  she  said,  **  oh,  in  mercy  to  yourself  revoke 
these  words  !     She  knew  nothing  of  her  husband's  conduct ;  he 
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used  her  even  worse  than  he  used  you.  Oh,  for  my  sake,  say  yoa 
will  forgive  Mary  1  It  is  all  I  ask.  Do  what  you  please  with 
your  wealth,  but  forgive  my  sister." 

*'You  were  always  a  fool,  Samh,**  he  replied,  fiuntly  and 
peevishly.  '<  If  I  could  do  as  I  please,  I  would  take  my  property 
with  me ;  for  you  will  surely  spend  it  But  there  is  another 
condition — another  promise  you  must  give  me.  Now,  don't 
interrupt  me  again ;  we  will  talk  of  her  by  and  by,  perhaps.  As 
long  as  you  live,  Sarah,  <u  you  value  my  bleseiji^y  you  must  not 
part  with  anything  in  this  room.  You  will  live  on  in  the  old 
house,  or  perhaps  sell  it,  and  liave  a  smaller ;  yet  don't  spend 
money  in  new  furnishing^-don*t ;  but  never  part  with  anything 
in  thi$  room — never  so  much  as  a  stick.** 

This  promise  was  willingly  giveu ;  for,  independently  of  her 
love  for  her  father,  Sarah  Bond  had  become  attached  to  the 
inanimate  objects  which  had  so  long  been  before  iier.  Again  she 
endeavoured  to  lead  her  father  away  from  that  avarice  which  had 
corrupted  his  soul,  and  driven  happiness  and  peace  from  their 
dwelling.  She  urged  the  duty  of  forgiveness,  and  pleaded  hard 
for  her  sister ;  but,  though  the  hours  wore  away,  she  made  no 
impression  upon  him.  Utterly  unmindful  of  her  words,  he  did 
not  either  interrupt  her  or  fall  into  his  former  violence.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  involved  in  some  intricate  calculation — 
counting  on  his  fingers,  or  casting  up  Hues  of  imaginary  figures 
upon  the  coverlet. 

Sarah,  heart-broken,  and  silently  weeping,  retreated  to  the 
table,  and  again,  after  turning  the  fire,  betook  her  to  her  solace 
— ^the  precious  volume  that  never  fails  to  afford  consolation  to 
the  afflicted.  She  read  a  few  pasbages,  and  then^  though  she 
looked  upon  the  book,  her  mind  wandered.  She  recalled  the 
happy  days  of  her  childhood,  before  her  father,  by  the  extraor- 
dinary and  most  unexpected  bequest  of  a  distant  relative,  became 
possessed  of  property — to  what  extent  she  could  form  no  idea. 
She  knew  that  this  relative  had  quarrelled  with  the  heir-at-law, 
and  left  all  to  one  he  had  never  seen.  This  bequest  had  closed 
up  her  father*s  heart ;  instead  of  being  a  blessing,  so  perfectly 
avaricious  had  he  grown,  that  it  was  a  curse.     Previously,  he 
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had  been  an  induHtrious  farmer,  and,  though  a  thrifty  one^  had 
evinced  none  of  the  bitterneHS  of  avarice,  none  of  its  hardness  or 
tyranny.  He  could  then  sleep  at  nights,  permit  his  wife  and 
children  to  share  their  frugal  stores  with  those  who.  needed, 
troll  '<  Here,  around  the  huge  oak/*  while  his  wife  accompanied 
him  on  the  spinnet,  and  encourage  his  daughters  to  wed  men  in 
what  was  their  then  sphere  of  life,  rather  than  those  who  might 
consider  the  gentle  blood  they  inherited,  and  their  superior 
education,  a  sufficient  set  off  to  their  limited  means  and  humble 
station.  Suddenly,  riches  poured  in  upon  him :  his  eldest 
daughter,  true  to  the  faith  she  pligiited,  would  many  her 
humble  lover,  and  her  fathcr^s  subsequent  harshness  to  her 
favourite  child  broke  the  mother's  heart  Sarah  not  only  had 
less  firmness  of  character  than  her  sister,  but  loved  her  fiither 
more  devotedly,  and  gave  up  the  affection  of  her  young  heart  to 
please  him.  His  narrow  nature  could  not  understand  the  sacri- 
fice ;  and  when  her  cheek  faded,  and  her  really  beautiful  face 
contracted  into  the  painful  expression  of  that  pining  melan- 
choly which  has  neither  words  nor  tears,  to  lull  his  sympathy, 
he  muttered  to  himself,  '^  Good  girl,  she  shall  have  cM  I 
have." 

No  human  passion  grows  with  so  steady,  so  imperceptible,  yet 
so  rampant  a  growth  as  avarice.  It  takes  as  many  shapes  as 
Proteus,  and  may  be  called,  above  all  others,  the  vice  of  middle 
life,  that  soddens  into  the  gangrene  of  old  ago,  gaining  strength 
by  vanquishing  all  virtues  and  generous  emotions ;  it  is  a  creep- 
ing, sly,  keen,  persevering,  insidious  sin,  assuming  various  forms 
to  cheat  even  itself — for  it  shames  to  name  itself  unto  itself;  a 
cowardly,  darkness-loving  sin,  never  daring  to  look  fair  human 
nature  in  the  face;  full  of  lean  excuses  for  self-imposed  pri- 
vation ;  only  revelling  in  the  impurity  and  duskiness  of  its  own 
shut-up  heart.  At  last  the  joy-bells  ring  its  funeral  knell,  while 
it  crawls  into  eternity  like  a  vile  reptile,  leaving  a  slimy  track 
upon  the  world. 

The  inmates  of  the  mansion,  enclosed  in  its  old  court-yard, 
had  long  ceased  to  attract  the  observation  of  their  neighbours. 
Sometimes  Sarah  called  at  the  butcher's,  but  she  exchanged 
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smiles  or  greetings  with  few ;  and  the  baker  rang  the  rusty  bell 
twice  Srweek,  which  was  answered  by  thoir  only  servant  When 
Mr.  Bond  first  took  possession  of  the  manor-house,  he  hired  five 
domestics,  and  everybody  said  they  could  not  do  with  so  few ; 
and  there  were  two  men  to  look  after  the  gai'deus :  but  after  his 
daughter's  elopement,  and  his  wife's  death,  three  were  discharged, 
and  he  let  the  lands  and  gardens ;  and  then  another  went,  and 
Sarah  felt  the  loneliness  so  great,  that  she  made  the  remaining 
one  sleep  in  her  own  room.  The  house  had  been  frequently 
attacked  :  once,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  her  brother-in-law  had  foroed 
his  way  in  the  night  to  the  old  man's  side,  and  but  for  her 
prompt  interference,  murder  would  have  been  done.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  her  shattered  nerves  trembled,  as  she  watched  the 
shortening  caudle  and  heard  the  raving  of  the  wind,  saw  the 
spectral  shadows — the  broken  plumes  that  ornamented  the 
canopy  of  the  bed — cast  upon  the  fantastic  walls,  felt  that  his 
hour  was  at  hand,  and  feared  **  that  he  would  die,  and  make  no 
sign ;"  still,  while  those  waving  phantasies,  passing  to  and  fro 
through  her  active  but  weakened  mind,  made  her  tremble  in 
every  limb,  and  ooze  at  every  pore,  and  though  unable  to  read 
on  steadily,  her  eyes  continued  fixed  upon  the  book  which  her 
hand  gi-asped,  with  the  same  feeling  that  made  those  of  old  cling 
to  the  altar  of  their  God  for  sanctuary.  Suddenly  her  father 
called — and  she  started  as  from  a  dream — "  Sarah  ! " 

She  hastened  to  his  side  — "  Dear  fiither,   what  do  you 
want  ? " 

"  Child,  the  room  is  dark ;  and  you  had  so  much  light  just 
now.  All  is  dark.  Where  are  you  ?  But  it  was  bettor,  after  ail, 
to  put  out  the  light ;  '  wilful  waste  makes *  " 

Before  the  miser  had  concluded  his  proverb,  the  light  of  hi$ 
existence  was  extinguished  for  ever  ! 

Several  weeks  elapsed  before  Siirah  Bond  recovered  sufficiently 
from  the  shock — ay,  and  genuine  grief— occasioned  by  her 
father's  death,  so  as  to  investigate  her  affairs ;  the  hardness  and 
the  tyranny  she  had  borne  for  so  many  years  had  become 
habitual,  and  her  own  will  was  absolutely  paralysed  by  inaction. 
Jacob  Bond  had  always .  treated  his  daughter  as  if  she  were* 
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a  baby,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  collect  herself 
sufficiently  to  arrange  her  future  plans.  She  had  no  friends; 
and  the  sister  to  whom,  despite  her  father's  cruel  words,  her 
heart  clung  so  fondly,  was  far  from  her,  she  knew  not  where. 
The  mourning  for  herself  and  her  servant  was  ordered  from  a 
neighbouring  shop,  with  a  carelessness  as  to  expense,  which 
made  people  say  that  Sarah  was  of  habits  different  from  her 
father. 

The  rector  and  curate  of  the  parish  both  called,  but  she 
shrunk  from  strangers.  The  very  first  act,  however,  of  her 
liberty  was  to  take  a  pew  at  church— a  whole  pew  to  herself — 
which  she  ordered  to  be  curtained  all  round.  Some  said  this 
indicated  pride,  some  said  ostentation  ;  but  it  was  simply  shy- 
ness. And,  soon  afterwards,  she  placed  in  the  aisle  a  white 
marble  tablet,  "  To  the  memory  of  Jacob  Bond,  who  died  in  the 
seventy -eighth  year  of  his  age,  deeply  lamented  by  his  sorrowing 
daughter." 

Some  ladies  connected  with  a  society  for  clothing  the  pooi 
called  upon  her,  and  explained  their  object ;  she  poked  five  old 
guineas  into  the  hands  of  the  spokeswoman,  but  forbade  the 
insertion  of  her  donation  in  the  visitor's  book.  During  the 
following  week  she  had  numerous  applications  from  various 
charitable  bodies,  to  whom  she  gave  generously,  they  said,  while 
sho  reproached  herself  with  narrowness;  to  all,  however,  she 
positively  refused  to  become  a  yearly  subscriber;  and  when 
closely  urged  by  the  rector  to  be  one  of  the  patrons  of  his 
school,  she  answered,  **  Sir,  my  father  received  his  property  sud- 
denly, and  I  may  bo  as  suddenly  deprived  of  it.  I  will  give, 
but  I  will  not  promise." 

She  added  one  more  servant  to  her  establishment ;  and  as  she 
did  not  send  out  cards  returning  thanks  for  the  "  inquiries," 
which  increased  daily,  Sarah  Bond  was  a  very  lonely  woman ; 
for  though  some,  from  curiosity,  others  from  want  of  occupation, 
others,  again,  from  the  unfortunately  universal  desire  to  form 
acquaintance  with  the  rich,  would  have  been  glad,  now  the 
solitary  old  miser  was  gone,  to  make  fellowship  with  his  gentle- 
looking  and  wealthy  daughter,  yet  her  reserve  and  quietness 
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prevented  the  fuliilraeut  of  their  wishes.  Weeks  and  months 
rolled  on ;  the  old  house  had  been  repaired  and  beautified.  Mr. 
Cramp,  Sarah's  law  agent  and  ^*  man  of  business/'  advised  her 
to  let  the  house,  of  which  she  occupied  about  as  much  as  a  wren 
could  fill  of  the  nest  of  an  eqgle;  and,  strangely  enough,  finding 
that  the  humble  house  of  her  childhood  was  to  let,  she  took  it, 
removing  thither  all  the  furniture  which  her  father  had  made 
her  promise  never  to  part  with.  The  ceiling  of  the  best  bed- 
room was  obliged  to  be  raised  to  admit  the  lofty  bed  with  its 
plumes,  and  the  spinnet  was  assigned  a  very  comfortable  comer 
in  a  parlour,  where  the  £ided  stately  chairs  and  gorgeous  furni- 
ture formed  a  cuiious  contrast  to  the  bright  neatly  papered 
walls  and  drugget-covered  floor;  for  in  all  matters  connected 
with  her  own  personal  expenses,  Sarah  Bond  was  exceedingly 
frugal. 

After  her  removal,  though  shy  and  sti-ange  as  ever,  still  she 
looked  kind  things  to  her  rich,  and  did  kind  things  to  her  poor, 
neighbours ;  only  in  a  strange  unusual  way ;  and  her  charity 
was  given  by  fits  and  starts — not  continuously.  She  moved 
silently  about  her  garden,  and  evinced  much  care  for  her  plants 
and  flowers.  Closely  economical  from  long  habit,  rather  than 
iuclination,  her  domestic  arrangements  were  strangely  at  variance 
with  what  could  not  be  called  public  gifts,  because  she  used 
every  effort  in  her  power  to  conceal  her  munificence.  She  did 
not,  it  is  true,  think  and  calculate  how  the  greatest  good  could 
be  accomplished.  She  knew  but  one  path  to  charity,  and  that 
was  paved  with  gold.  She  did  not  know  how  to  offer  sympathy, 
or  to  enhance  a  gift  by  the  manner  of  giving.  Her  father  had 
sacrificed  everything  to  midtiply  and  keep  his  wealth ;  all 
earthly  happiness  had  been  given  up  for  it ;  and  unsatisfying  as 
it  had  been  to  her  own  heart,  it  had  satisfied  his.  Inclination 
prompted  to  give,  habit  to  withhold ;  and  certainly  Sarah  Bond 
felt  far  more  enjoyment  in  obeying  inclination  than  in  following 
liabit;  though  sometimes  what  she  believed  a  duty  triumphed 
over  inclination. 

If  Sarah  Bond  ministered  to  her  sister's  necessities,  she  did  it 
secretly,  hardly  venturing  to  confess  she  did  so,  but  shielding 
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herself  from  her  &ther*s  curse,  by  sending  to  her  sister*!  ohildy 
and  not  her  sister.  Receiving  few  letters,  the  village  postman 
grumbled  £Bir  more  at  having  to  walk  out  to  Greenfield,  than  if 
he  was  accustomed  to  the  journey  every  day;  and  one  morning 
in  particular,  when  he  was  obliged  to  do  so  while  the  rain 
poured,  he  exhibited  a  letter,  sealed  with  a  huge  black  seal,  to 
the  parish-clerk,  saying,  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  Miss  Bond 
had  remained  at  the  old  manor-house  up  street,  instead  of 
changing;  and  where  was  the  good  of  taking  her  a  mourning 
letter  such  a  gloomy  day?  it  would  be  very  unkind,  and  he 
would  keep  it  '*till  the  rain  stopped;'*  and  so  he  did,  until  the 
next  morning ;  then  taking  back  word  to  the  village  postmaster 
that  MisB  Bond  wanted  a  post-chaise  and  four  horses  instantly, 
which  intelligence  set  not  only  the  inn,  but  the  village  in  com- 
motion. She  who  had  never  wanted  a  post-chaise  before,  to 
want  four  horses  to  it  now,  w.is  really  wonderful. 

"Which  road  shall  I  take,  Miss?"  inquired  the  post-boy, 
turning  round  in  his  saddle,  and  touching  his  cap. 

**  On  stMight,"  was  the  answer.  Such  a  thrill  of  disappoint- 
ment as  ran  through  the  little  crowd,  who  stood  at  the  door  to 
witness  her  departuie.  "On  straight !"  Why,  they  must  wait 
the  post-boy's  return  before  they  could  possibly  know  which  way 
she  had  gone.  Such  provoking  suspense  was  enough  to  make 
the  entire  village  demented 

Miss  Bond  remained  away  a  month,  and  then  returned, 
bringing  with  her  her  niece,  a  girl  of  about  eight  years  old — 
her  deceased  sister's  only  child,  Mabel  Graham. 

The  following  Sunday,  Sarah  Bond  went  to  church,  leading 
her  young  companion  by  the  hand  ;  both  were  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  yet  the  very  least  observant  of  the  congregation 
remarked,  that  they  had  never  seen  Miss  Bond  look  so  happy  as 
when,  coming  out,  after  service,  and  finding  that  the  wind  had 
changed  to  the  north-cast,  she  took  off  her  scarf  in  the  church 
porch,  and  put  it  round  the  neck  of  the  lovely  girl,  who  strongly 
remonstrated  against  the  act.  It  was  evident  that  Mabel  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  her  own  wav :  for  when  she  found  her 
aunt  was  resolved  her  throat  should  be  protected,  she  turned 
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round,  and  in  a  moment  tore  the  silk  into  lialyes.  '<  Now,  dear 
aunt,  neither  of  our  throats  will  suffer,*'  she  exclaimed ;  while 
Sarah  Bond  did  not  know  whether  she  ought  to  combat  her 
wilfulness  or  applaud  such  tender  care  of  herself.  It  was  soon 
talked  of  throughout  the  village,  how  wonderfully  Sarah  Bond 
was  changed ;  how  cheerful  and  even  gaj  she  had  become.  In- 
stead of  avoiding  society,  how  willingly,  yet  how  awkwardly,  she 
entered  into  it ;  how  eagerly  she  sought  to  learn  and  to  make 
herself  acquainted  with  every  source  and  system  of  education. 
No  traveller  in  the  arid  desert  ever  thirsted  more  for  water  than 
did  she  for  knowledge,  and  her  desire  seemed  to  increase  with 
what  it  fed  on.  The  more  she  had,  the  more  she  required  ;  and 
all  was  for  the  sake  of  imparting  what  she  learned  to  Mabel. 
She  fixncied  that  teachers  might  not  be  kind  to  this  new-found 
idol  j  that  she  could  transfer  information  more  gently  and  con- 
tinuously; that  the  relative  was  the  best  instructress;  in  short, 
the  pent-up  tenderness  of  her  nature,  the  restrained  torrent  of 
affections  that  had  so  long  lain  dormant,  were  poured  forth  upon 
the  little  heiress,  as  she  was  already  called ;  and  captious  and 
determined  she  was,  as  ever  heiress  could  be ;  but  withal  of  so 
loving  a  nature,  and  so  guileless  a  heart,  so  confiding,  so  generous 
and  so  playful,  and  so  overflowing  with  mirth  and  mischief,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  fancy  any  living  creature,  who 
had  felt  the  sunshine  of  fourteen  summers,  more  charming  or 
more  tormenting. 

'^  I  wish,  dear  aunt,**  exclaimed  Mabel  one  morning,  as  she  sat 
at  her  embroidery,  the  sun  shining  through  the  open  window 
upon  the  abundant  glories  of  her  hair,  while  her  aunt  sat,  as 
she  always  did,  opposite  to  her,  that  she  might,  when  she  raised 
her  eyes  from  off  the  Italian  lesson  she  was  conning  for  her 
especial  edification,  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  without  an 
effort ;  "  I  wish,  dear  aunt,  you  would  send  that  old  spinnet  out 
of  the  room ;  it  looks  so  odd  by  the  side  of  my  beautiful 
piano." 

''  My  dear  Mabel,"  replied  her  aunt,  "  I  have  put  as  much 
new  furniture  as  you  wished  into  this  room,  but  I  cannot  pari 
with  the  old  " 
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^BubbisV'  added  Mabel,  snapping  her  wonted  with  the 
impatience  of  the  movement. 

"  It  may  be  rubbish  in  your  eyee,  Mabel,  but  I  have  told  you 
before  that  my  deitr  father  desii-ed  I  should  never  part  vrith  the 
furniture  of  the  room  he  died  in.** 

Mabel  looked  the  truth — '*  that  she  waa  not  more  inclined  to- 
wards the  old  furniture  on  that  account ; "  but  she  did  not  say 
so.  '*  Have  you  got  the  key  of  the  old  spinuet,  aunt  1  I  should 
like  to  hear  its  tone.** 

"  I  have  never  found  the  key,  my  dear,  though  I  have  often 
looked  for  it ;  I  suppose  my  father  lost  it  I  have  danced  to  its 
music  before  now  to  my  mother*s  playing ;  but  I  am  sure  it  has 
not  a  tone  left.** 

"  1  wish  you  would  dance  now,  dear  aunt,**  exclaimed  Mabel, 
jumping  up  at  the  idea ;  **  you  never  told  me  you  could  dance  ; 
I  never,  somehow,  fancied  you  could  dance,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  practise  my  quadrilles  with  two  high-backed  chairs 
and  my  embroidery  frame.  Do,  dear  aunt ;  put  by  that  book, 
and  dance.**  It  would  be  impossible  to  fancy  a  greater  contrast 
than  aunt  and  niece.  Sarah  Boud*s  erect  and  perfectly  flat 
figure  was  surmounted  by  a  long  head  and  face,  round  which  an 
abundance  of  grey  hair  was  folded ;  for  by  no  other  term  can  I 
describe  its  peculiar  dress ;  her  cap  plain,  but  white  as  snow  ; 
and  a  black  silk  gown,  that  had  seen  its  best  days,  was  pinned 
and  primmed  on,  so  as  to  sit  as  close  as  possible  to  a  figure  which 
would  have  been  greatly  improved  by  heavy  and  abundant 
drapery.  Mabel,  lithe  and  restless,  buoyant  and  energetic,  unable 
even  to  wish  for  more  luxury  or  more  happiness  than  she  pos- 
sessed, so  that  her  active  mind  woa  forced  to  employ  its  longings 
on  trifles,  as  it  i*eally  had  nothing  else  to  desire  ;  her  face  was 
round  as  those  faces  are  which  become  oval  in  time ;  and  her 
bright  laughing  eyes  sparkled  like  sunbeams  at  the  bare  notion 
of  making  "  aunt  Sarah*'  take  either  the  place  of  a  high-backed 
chair  or  the  embroidery  frame  in  a  quadrille.  "  Do  dance,'* 
she  repeated. 

**  My  dear  child,  I  know  as  little  of  your  quadrilles  as  you  do 
of  my  country  dances  and  reels.    No,  Mabel ;  I  can  neither  open 
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the  spinnet  nor  dance  quadrillee :  so  you  have  been  twice  refused 
this  moruiDg — a  novelty,  is  it  not,  dear  Mabel  ?*' 

'^  But  why  do  you  not  break  open  the  spinnet )  Do  break  it 
open,  aunt ;  I  want  to  see  the  inside  of  it  so  much." 

*'  No,  Mabel ;  the  lock  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  could  not  be 
broken  without  defacing  the  marqueterie  on  the  cover,  which 
I  should  not  like  to  do.  My  poor  mother  was  so  proud  of 
that  cover,  and  used  to  dust  and  polish  it  with  her  own 
hands.** 

*'  What !  herself  1  **  exclaimed  the  pretty  Mabel ;  '^  why  did  not 
her  servants  do  it  t  ** 

*'  Because,  my  dear,  she  had  but  one.** 

**  But  one  !  I  remember  when  my  poor  mamma  had  none,** 
sighed  Mabel,  "  and  we  were  «o  miserable.** 

**  But  not  from  lack  of  attendants,  I  think,**  answered  Sarah 
Bond.  "  If  they  are  comforts,  they  are  careful  ones,  and  sadly 
wasteful.  We  were  never  so  happy  as  we  were  then.  Your 
mother  and  I  used  to  set  the  milk,  and  mind  the  poultry,  and 
make  the  butter,  and  cultivate  the  flower-garden,  and  help  to 
do  the  house- work ;  and  then  in  the  evening  we  would  run  in 
the  meadows,  and  come  home  laden  with  wild  flowers;  and, 
tired  as  we  were  by  alternate  work  and  play,  my  dear  mother 
would  play  on  that  old  instrument,  and  my  poor  father  sing, 
and  we  sisters  wound  up  the  evening  by  a  merry  dance,  your 
mother  and  myself  trying  hard  which  could  keep  up  the  dance 
longest.** 

Mabel  resumed  her  embroidery  without  speaking  :  Sarah 
Bond  laid  down  the  book  she  had  been  reading,  and  moved  rest- 
lessly about ;  her  manner,  when  either  thoughtful  or  excited^ 
prevented  her  features  from  being  disturbed ;  so  her  feelings 
were  soothed  by  wnndering  from  place  to  place,  or  table  to  table ; 
but  after  a  considerable  pause,  she  said—*'  I  wish  you  were  a 
little  older,  Mabel ;  I  wish  you  to  be  older,  that  I  might  con- 
vince you,  dear,  it  is  vain  to  expect  happiness  from  the  possession 
of  wealth,  unless  we  circulate  it,  share  it  with  others,  and  yet  do 
so  prudeutly  and  watchfully.  Yet  my  poor  dear  father  would  be 
▼ory  angry,  if  he  hoard  me  say  that,  Mabel.*' 
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«  Tm,  I  know,"  interrapted  the  thoughtlen  girl ;  '•/>r  ie  wat 

"  Hush,  Mabel !  "  exclaimed  her  aunt,  "  How  can  you  «ay 
aoything  bo  harsh  of  him  from  whom  we  inherit  all  we  havet 
He  was  carerul,  peculiar — very  peculiar ;  but  he  Bared  all  for 
me ;  and  may  God  judge  mercifully  between  him  and  me,  if 
I  cannot  in  nil  things  do  as  he  would  have  had  me."  And  then 
ehe  paused,  as  if  renaoning  aud  arguing  with  herself,  apologising 
for  the  human  throes  in  her  own  bosom  that  led  her  to  act  ao 
frequently  in  direct  opposition  to  her  fnther's  desires;  so  that  to 
those  who  could  not  nndereland  her  motives  and  feelings,  sh(' 
appeared  every  day  more  inconsisteut.  "  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
of  motives  in  any  case,  I  am  sure,  if  he  had  only  gone  abroad 
into  the  world,  and  seen  distress  as  I  have  seen  it,  he  could  not 
have  shut  his  licart  against  his  fellor-creaturea :  hut  his  feelings 
were  hardened  ngninst  some,  whom  he  considered  types  of  all ; 
and,  seeing  no  misery,  at  last  believed,  as  many  do,  whom  the 
world  never  dreams  of  calling  as  you  called  him,  Mabel — seeit^ 
no  misery,  believed  that  it  only  existed  in  the  popular  whine. 
I  am  sure,  if  he  had  seen,  he  would  have  relieved  it  1  always 
think  tliat  when  I  am  giving  :  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  able  to 
give ;  and  I  would  give  more,  were  I  not  fearful  that  it  might 
injure  you." 

"  Injure  me,  dear  aunt ! — how  1 " 

"  Why,  Mabol,  my  heart  is  greatly  fixed  npon  seeing  you 
a  rich  heiress,  and,  in  time,  suitably  established." 

"You  have  just  been  saying  how  much  happier  you  were 
when  you  were  all  poor  togetlier,  and  yet  you  want  to  make 
me  rich." 

"  People  may  be  very  happy  in  poverty  before  they  have 
known  riches  ;  but  having  once  been  rich,  it  would,  I  think,  be 
absurd  to  suppose  we  could  ever  be  happy  again  in  poverty." 

"  I  saw,"  replied  the  girl,  "  tivo  children  pasa  the  gate  thii 
morning,  while  I  was  gathering  flowers — bunches  of  tiie  simple 
white  jessamine  you  love  so  much,  dear  aunt — and  they  asked 
so  hard  for  bread,  that  I  sent  them  a  shilling " 

"  Too  much,"  interrupted  Sarah  Bond,  habitually  rather  than 
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ftom  feeling — "too  much,  dear  Mabel,  to  give  to  oommon 
beggars. " 

"  There  were  two,  you  know,  and  they  looked  wan  and  hungry. 
About  three  hours  after,  I  was  cantering  my  pony  down  Swan- 
brook  Lane — the  grass  there  is  so  soft  and  green,  that  you 
cannot  bear  his  feet,  while  I  can  hear  every  grasshopper  that 
chirps — suddenly  I  heard  a  child's  voice  sinpring  a  tune  full  of 
mirth,  and  I  went  softly,  softly  on ;  and  there,  under  a  tree,  sat 
one  of  my  morning  acquaintances,  making  believe  to  sing  through 
a  stick,  while  the  other  danced  with  bare  feet,  and  her  very 
rags  fluttered  in  time  to  the  tune.  I  never  saw  more  joy  in 
well-fed,  well-clothed  children,  for  they  paused  and  laughed, 
and  then  began  again.  Poverty  was  no  pain  to  them,  at  all 
events." 

"  True,  dear ;  htU  a  fhiUing  tpos  a  great  deal  to  give  at  the 
gate,^  observed  her  aunt,  ndding,  after  a  pause,  "and  yet  it  shows 
how  little  will  make  the  poor  happy.  I  am  sure,  if  my  father 
had  looked  abroad,  instead  of  staying  at  home  to  watch  his — 
his — money,  he  would  have  thought  it  right  to  ahare  what  he 
had.  It  is  an  unnatural  thing  to  shut  one*8  self  up  from  the 
duties  of  life  ;  one  gets  no  interest  for  any  other  outlay  to  do  the 
heart  service  :  but  though  these  poor  children  danced  their  rags 
in  the  sunshine,  and  felt  not  the  stones  they  danced  on,  yet  my 
dear  Mabel  could  not  dance  with  poverty  as  her  companion — 
my  blessed,  blessed  child  ! " 

"  I*d  rather  dance  a  jig  with  mirth  than  a  minuet  with  melan- 
choly,** laughed  the  girl ;  "  and  yet  it  would  t*ike  a  great  deal  to 
make  me  miserable,  if  1  were  with  you,  and  you  loved  me,  dear 
aunt.  Still,  I  own  I  like  to  be  rich,  so  as  to  have  everything 
I  want,  and  give  everybody  what  they  want ;  and,  aunt  Sarah, 
you  know  very  well  I  cannot  finish  this  rose  without  the  pale 
floss -silk,  and  my  maid  forgot  both  that  and  to  order  the 
seed-pearl." 

Mal)ers  complaint  was  interrupted  by  the  soi-vant,  who  told 
Miss  Bond  that  Mr.  Cramp,  her  attorney,  wished  to  see  her. 

"  Show  him  in."  said  Miss  Bond. 

"  He  wishes  to  see  you  alone,  ma'am." 

K 
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"  His  wife  IB  going  to  die,  and  he  will  want  70a  to  muT^ 
him ! "  exclaimed  Mabel,  heedless  of  tbo  servant'!  preeenoe. 
"  Do,  dear  aunt,  and  let  me  be  bride'B-maid." 

Sarah  Bond  changed  colour  ;  and  then,  while  stooping  to  kin 
ber  WHyward  nieoe,  she  called  b«r  "a foolish  child." 


-■--Sg^-'^m^>^ 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


^R.  CRAMP,  Miss  Bond's  roan  of  buBi'ncss,  was  a  plain 
little  man,  akrlled  in  the  turnings  and  bindings  of 
the  law,  and  could  not  be  said  to  recognise  dietinotlf 
any  other  code  of  morala. 
On  this  particular  morning,  after  a  few  common-plnce  observa- 
tiona,  he  made  a  somewhat  Btrauge  inquiry.     "  Had  Mi^  Bond 
heard  that  Mr.  Alfred  Bond  hud  come  over  to  England  1 "     No  ! 
she  had   not  beard  it.     It  was,  Mr.  Cramp  iruinualed  (for  be 
never  taid  anything  directly) — it  was  rather  an  awkward  circum- 
•tanoe,  Mr.  Alfred  Bond's  coming  to  England. 
sS 
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Mies  Bond  opened  her  wide  ejes  Gtill  more  widel}^.  She  kuevr 
that  Mr.  AKred  Boud  was  the  heir-at-law  to  the  property  b&> 
i]>ieatbed  her  futher ;  but  what  of  that!  lie  liad  never,  that  she 
heard  of,  dreamed  of  disputing  the  will ;  aud  she  iiuver  felt  one 
j-ang  uf  iiisecuritjr  ns  to  the  possessions  which  had  of  late  growa 
80  deeply  into  her  heart.  At  this  unexpected  intimation  she  felt 
the  blood  rush  through  her  veins.  In  all  her  trials — and  they 
had  been  muuy — in  all  lier  illneascs,  not  a  few — she  had  never 
Glinted,  never  f&lleu  iuto  that  symptcim  of  weak-mindeducss, 
«  fit  of  lij'sterics ;  but  now  she  sat  without  power  of  speech, 
looking  into  Mr.  Cramp's  round  face. 

"My  dear  Miss  Bond,  you  are  not  ill,  I  hope )"  ezdaimed 
Mr.  Cramp.  ''  I  pray  you  to  bear  up ;  what  has  been  sud  U 
doubtless  wrong — must  be  wrong;  i\  threat  of  the  opposite 
party — ua  undefined  threat,  which  wc  must  prepare  ourselves  to 
meet  in  a  lawyer-like  way,    Hope  for  the  beet,  aud  prepar«'" 

"  For  what  air  V  inquired  Miss  Boud,  gaspingly. 

"  For  any — anything — that  is  my  plan.  Unfortunately,  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  the  world,  su  us  tu  meet  it  on  equal  terms, 
is  to  think  every  man  a  rogue.  It  ia  a  deeply  painful  view 
to  take  of  human  nature,  nud  it  ngonizes  me  tu  do  so.  Let  me, 
however,  intreat  you  to  be^tr  up" 

"  Againtst  what,  sir}"  said  Uaruh  Bond  abruptly,  and  alsnost 
fiercely,  for  now  Mr.  Crump's  face  wiis  reduced  to  its  original 
size,  and  she  had  collected  her  ide^ia.  "  Thcru  are  few  things 
I  could  not  hear  up  against,  but  I  must  kuow  what  I  have 
to  sustain." 

'•  Your  father's  will,  my  dear  lady,  is  safe ;  Uie  document, 
leaving  everything  to  you,  that  is  safe,  luid  all  other  documents 
are  safe  enough,  except  Cornelius  Boud  Holiart's  will — the  will 
bequeathing  the  proi>erty  to  your  uncle.  IKArce  ia  that  will  to 
be  found)  for  if  Alfred  Bond  proceeds,  the  veritable  document 
must  be  produced." 

"  Why,  80  it  can  be,  I  suppose,"  said  Sanih  lioud,  relapsing  in 
some  degree  iuto  agitation ;  "  it  was  produced  when  my  father 
inherited  the  projieity,  as  yon  know." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Bond,"  he  answered;  ''certainly 
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uot  as  I  know,  for  I  had  not  the  honour  of  being  your  fiither*8 
legal  adviser  at  that  time.  It  was  my  master  and  subaoqueut 
partner.  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  jour  father's  confidence 
until  after  my  colleague's  death." 

*'  No  one/'  said  Miss  Bond,  '*  ever  had  my  father's  confidence, 
properly  so  called ;  he  was  very  close  in  all  money  transactions. 
The  will,  however,  must  be,  I  think,  in  Doctors  Commons.  Go 
there  immediately,  Mr.  Cmmp;  and — stay — I  will  go  with  you; 
there  it  is,  and  there  are  the  names  of  the  witnesses." 

'*  My  dear  lady !"  expostulated  the  attorney  in  the  softest 
tones  of  his  soft  voice, ''  I  have  been  there  ali*eady.  I  wished 
to  spare  a  lady  of  your  sensibility  ns  much  pain  as  possible  ;  and 
so  I  went  there  myself,  with  Mr.  Alfred  Bond's  man  of  business, 
whom  I  happened  to  know  ;  and  I  was  grieved — cut  up,  I  may 
say,  to  the  very  hearths  core,  to  hear  what  he  said ;  and  he 
examined  the  document  very  closely  too — very  closely;  and, 
I  assure  you,  spoke  in  the  handsomest,  I  may  say,  the  very 
handsomest  manner  of  you,  of  your  character,  and  usefiilness, 
and  generosity,  and  Christian  qualities ;  he  did  indeed ;  but  we 
have  all  our  duties  to  perform  in  this  world  ;  ])aramount  things 
are  duties,  Miss  Bond,  and  his  is  a  very  painful  one.** 

*'  What  need  of  all  these  words  to  state  a  simple  matter  t 
Have  you  seen  the  will  1  '*  said  Sarah  Bond. 

"  I  have." 

''  Well,  and  what  more  is  there  to  see,  unless  Mr.  Alfred 
Bond  denies  his  relative's  power  to  make  a  will  ?  ** 

"  Which,  I  believe,  he  does  not.  He  says  he  never  made  a 
will ;  that  is  all." 

''  But  there  is  the  will,"  maintained  Sarah  Bond. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  wound  you ;  but  cannot  you  un- 
derstand ?" 

*'  Speak  plainly,  if  you  can,  sir,'*  said  Sarah  Bond,  sternly ; 
"  speak  plainly,  if  you  can  ;  I  listen." 

'*  Ho  maintains  on  the  part  of  his  client,  that  the  will  is 
a  forgery." 

"  He  maintains  a  fiilsehood,  then,"  exclaimed  Miss  Bond,  with 
a  firm  determination  aud  dignity  of  nianner  that  astonished 
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Mr.  Cramp.  "  If  the  will  be  forged,  who  is  the  forger  1  Certainly 
not  my  &ther ;  for  he  inherited  the  property  from  his  elder 
brother,  who  died  insane.  The  will  is  in  hi*  favour,  and  not  in  my 
fathers.  Besides,  neither  of  them  held  any  correspondence  with 
the  testator  for  twenty  years  :  he  died  abroad,  and  the  will  was 
sent  to  England  after  his  death.  Would  any  there  render  a 
gratuitous  service  to  persons  they  had  never  seen?  Where 
could  be  the  reason — the  motive  K  How  is  it,  that,  till  now, 
Alfred  Bond  urged  no  claim  ?  There  are  reasons,'*  she  continued, 
''  reasons  to  give  the  world.  But  I  have  within  me,  what  passes 
all  reason  —  a  feeling,  a  conviction,  a  true  positive  knowledge,  that 
my  fikther  was  incapable  of  being  a  party  to  such  a  crima  He 
was  a  stern  man,  loving  money —  I  grant  that — but  honest  in 
heart  and  souL  The  only  creature  he  ever  wronged  was  himselfl 
He  did  tJiaty  I  know.  He  desjioiled  himself  of  peace  and  com- 
fort, of  rest  and  repose.  In  that  he  sinned  against  God's 
dispensation,  who  gives  that  we  may  give,  not  merely  to  others, 
but  lawfully  to  ourselves.  After  all,  it  would  have  l)eeu  but 
a  small  thing  for  him  to  have  been  without  this  property,  for  it 
gave  him  no  one  adtiitional  luxury.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Cramp,  that 
you,  .OS  a  man,  have  courage  to  stand  before  me,  a  poor  unpro- 
tected woman,  and  dare  to  say  that  will  is  forged." 

While  she  spoke,  Sarah  Bond  stood  forth  a  new  creature 
in  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  sleek  attorney.  He  al)Solutely 
quailed  before  the  vehemence  and  fervour  of  the  usually  mild 
woman.  He  assured  her  she  was  mistaken  ;  that  he  had  not 
yielded  the  point  that  the  will  was  a  forgery ;  that  he  never 
would  admit  that  such  was  the  Ciise  ;  that  it  should  be  his 
business  to  disprove  the  charge  ;  that  he  hoped  she  did  not 
suppose  he  yielded  to  the  plaintiff,  who  Wixs  resolved  to  bring  the 
matter  into  a  court  of  justice.  He  would  only  ask  her  one  little 
question  ;  had  she  ever  seen  her  father  counterfeit  different 
hands  1  Yes,  she  said,  she  had ;  he  could  counterfeit,  copy,  any 
hand  he  ever  saw,  so  that  the  real  writer  could  hardly  tell  the 
counterfeit  from  the  original.  Mr.  Cramp  made  no  direct  obser- 
vation on  this,  except  to  beg  that  she  would  not  mention  that 
*'  melancholy  circumstance  "  to  any  one  else. 
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Sarah  Bond  told  him  she  should  not  feel  bound  to  make  this 
talent  of  her  father*8  a  crime,  by  twisting  into  a  secret  what 
he  used  to  do  as  an  amusement.  Mr.  Cramp  urged  mildly  the 
folly  of  this,  when  she  had  a  defence  to  make  ;  but  she  stood  all 
the  more  firmly  upon  what  she  fearlessly  considered  the  dignity 
of  right  and  truth  ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  him,  she  would  to 
the  last  contest  that  right,  not  so  much  for  her  own  sake,  or  the 
sake  of  one  who  was  dear  to  her  beyond  all  power  of  expression, 
as  for  the  sake  of  him  in  whose  place  she  stood,  and  whose  honour 
she  would  preserve  with  her  life.  Mr.  Cramp  was  a  shrewd 
man  of  businciss.  He  considered  all  Miss  Bond^s  energy  on 
the  subject  of  her  father's  honour,  as  romance,  though  he  could 
not  help  believing  she  was  in  earnest  about  it.  He  thought  it 
was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  old  miser's  character,  that 
he  should  procure  or  make  such  a  document;  though  he  consi- 
dered it  very  extraordinary,  for  many  reasons,  that  it  should  have 
imposed  upon  men  more  penetrating  and  learned  than  himself 

Sarah  Bond,  after  his  departure,  endeavoured  to  conceal  her 
anxiety  from  her  niece ;  but  in  vain.  Maliel  was  too  clear- 
sighted j  and  it  was  a  relief,  as  much  as  an  astonishment  to  her 
aunt,  to  see  how  bravely  she  bore  up  against  the  evil  news.  Miss 
Bond  did  not  remember  that  the  knowledge  of  the  power  of 
wealth  does  not  belong  to  sixteen  summers.  Mabel  knew  and 
thought  so  little  of  its  ai*tificial  influence,  that  she  believed  her 
happiness  to  proceed  from  birds  and  flowers,  music  and  dancing, 
and  books — those  silent  but  eloquent  tongues  that  live  through 
centuries,  for  our  advantage ;  besides,  her  young  heart  welled 
forth  so  much  hope,  that  she  really  did  not  understand,  even  if 
they  lost  their  fortune,  their  "  troublesome  fortune/'  as  she 
called  it,  how  it  would  seriously  affect  their  happiness.  There 
was  no  philosophy,  no  heroism  in  this  ;  it  wus  simply  the  impulse 
of  d  bright,  sunny,  beautiful  young  mind. 

The  course  of  events  promised  soon  to  strip  Mabel  of  all 
except  her  own  hopeful  imaginings.  Mr.  Alfred  Bond  urged  his 
plea  with  all  the  energy  and  bitterness  of  one  who  had  been  for 
many  yeai-s  despoiled  of  his  right.  His  solicitor,  soon  s^ter  his 
daim  was  first  declared,  made  an  offer  to  Sarah  Bond  to  settle  an 
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aiiuuity  on  her  and  her  nieoe  during  the  term  of  their  natural 
lives  ;  but  this  was  indignantly  spurned  by  Sai-ah ;  from  him 
she  would  accept  no  favour ;  she  either  had  or  had  not  a  right  to 
the  whole  of  the  proj>erty  originally  left  to  her  uncle.  Various 
circumstances,  too  tedious  to  enumerate,  combined  to  prove  that 
the  will  deposited  in  Doctors  Commons  was  not  a  true  docu- 
ment ;  the  signature  of  Cornelius  Bond  Hobai*t  was  disproved  by 
many  ;  second  only  to  one  incident  in  stmngeness  was  the  fact, 
that  though  sought  in  every  direction,  and  widely  advertised  for 
in  the  newspapera  of  the  day,  the  witnesses  to  the  disputed  docu- 
ment could  not  be  found — they  had  vanished. 

The  incident,  so  strange  as  to  make  more  than  one  lawyer 
believe  for  a  time  that  really  such  a  quality  as  honesty  was  to  be 
found  in  the  world,  was  as  follows ; — Sarah  Bond,  be  it  remem- 
bered, had  never  seen  the  disputed  will ;  she  was  very  anxious  to 
do  so;  and  yet,  afterwards,  she  did  not  like  to  visit  Doctors 
Commons  with  any  one.  She  feared,  she  knew  not  what ;  and 
yet,  above  all  things,  did  she  desire  to  see  this  will  with  her 
own  eyes. 

Mr.  Cramp  was  sitting  in  his  office  when  a  woman,  muffled  in 
a  cloak,  and  veiled,  entered  and  seated  herself  without  speaking. 
After  a  moment,  she  unchisped  her  cloak,  loosened  the  wrapping 
from  her  throat,  threw  back  her  veil,  and  asked  for  a  glass 
of  water. 

"  Bless  me,  Miss  Bond,  is  it  you  1  I  am  sure  I  am  much 
honoured — very  much  !" 

*'  No  honour,  sir,"  she  replied,  **  but  necessity.  I  have  been 
to  Doctors  Commons;  have  seen  the  will — it  is  my  father's 
writing  1" 

**  You  confess  this  to  mel"  said  Mr.  Cramp,  drawing  back  on 
his  chair,  and  almost  gasping  for  breath. 

"  I  do,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  proclaim  it ;  it  is  my  father's  copi/ 
of  the  original  will.  But  how  the  copy  could  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  real  will,  I  can  only  conjecture." 

"  Surmise  is  something,''  replied  the  lawyer,  a  little  relieved  ; 
**  conjecture  sometimes  leads  to  proof.' 

"  My  father  und  uncle  lived  together  when  the  will  came  into 
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their  possession.  They  were  in  partnership  as  farmers.  My 
father^s  habits  were  precise  :  he  always  copied  every  writing,  and 
indorsed  his  copies  with  a  large  C;  the  very  C  is  marked  upon 
the  will  I  have  just  seen  at  Doctors  Commons." 

"  That  is  singular,"  remarked  Cramp  ;  "  but  it  does  not  show 
us  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ;  ou  the  contrary,  that  increases. 
Som/hody — I  don*t  for  an  instant  suppose  Mr.  Jacob  Bond — in 
proving  the  will  mutst  have  sworn  that,  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  belief,  those  were  the  real,  which  are  only  copies  of 
the  signatures." 

''  True ;  and  such  a  mistake  was  extremely  characteristic  of 
my  uncle,  who  performed  many  strange  acts  before  he  was  known 
to  be  insane.     This  was  doubtless  one  of  them.'* 

'*  But  where  is  the  original  1  *'  inquired  the  man  of  business. 

"  Heaven  knows  1  I  cannot  find  it ;  but  I  am  not  the  less 
assured  of  its  existence." 

'^  Then  we  must  persist  in  our  plea  of  the  truth  of  the  docu- 
ment in  Doctors  Commons." 

'*  Certainly  not,"  said  Sarah ;  ''  you  must  not  persist  in  a 
falsehood  in  my  name.  If  you  do,  I  shall  rise  up  in  court  and 
denounce  you  !  I  feel  it  my  duty,  having  seeu  the  will,  to  state 
my  firm  belief  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  original  will,  and  nothing 
more." 

Poor  Mr.  Cramp  was  dreadfully  annoyed.  He  could,  he 
thought,  manage  all  sorts  of  clients.  He  reasoned,  he  advised,  he 
entreated ;  he  got  her  couusel  to  call  upon  her ;  but  all  in  vain. 
She  would  go  into  court,  she  said,  herself,  if  her  counsel  deserted 
her.  She  would  not  give  up  the  cause ;  she  would  plead  for  the 
sake  of  her  father*s  honour.  She  was  well  assured  that  the  real  will 
was  still  in  existence,  and  would  be  discovered — found—  sooner 
or  later — though  not,  perhaps,  till  she  was  in  her  grave. 

The  senior  counsel  was  so  provoked  at  what  he  called  his 
client's  obstinacy,  that  he  threw  up  his  brief,  and  the  junior  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  make  a  most  eloquent  speech, 
enlarging  upon  the  singularity  of  no  appeal  having  been  pre- 
viously made  by  the  plaintiff — (»f  the  extraordinary  disappear- 
ance  of  the   witnesses  —  of  tlie   straightforward,   simple,   and 
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beantifiil  tnithfulnen  of  the  defendant  ;  in  short,  he  moved  the 
court  to  tears,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune. 
But  after  that  day  Sarah  Bond  and  her  niece,  Mabel,  were  home- 
lees  and  houseless.  Yet  I  should  not  any  thnt ;  for  the  gates  of 
a  gaol  gaped  widelj  for  the  "  miser's  daughter,"  though  only  for 
a  few  days;  after  which  aociety  rang  with  praises,  loud  and 
repeated,  of  Mr,  Alfred  Bond's  liberality,  who  had  discharged  the 
defendant's  costs  as  well  aa  his  own.  In  truth,  people  talked  ao 
muob  and  so  loudly  about  this,  that  they  had  altogether  forgotten 
to  inquire  what  had  become  of  Sarah  and  Mabel, 

The  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  their  first  visiter.  He 
osMsted  theni  to  look  into  the  future.  It  wne  he  who  conveyed 
to  Sarah,  Alfred  Boud's  determinntiou  that  she  should  be  held 
HcatheleB!^  The  good  man  delivered  this  information  with  the 
manner  of  a  person  who  feels  he  comes  with  good  news,  and 
expects  it  will  be  so  received  ;  but  Sarah  Bond  could  only  regard 
Alfred  as  the  calumniator  of  her  father's  memory,  the  despoiler 
of  her  righta  The  wild  ciprcsaion  of  joy  in  Mabel's  face,  as  she 
threw  herself  on  her  aunt's  bosom,  gave  her  to  understand  that 
she  ought  to  he  thankful  for  what  saved  her  from  a  ] 

Words  struggled  for  utterance.  She  who  had  borne  so  much 
and  so  bravely,  was  overoome.  Again  and  again  she  tried  to 
speak,  but  for  some  hours  she  fell  from  one  fainting  fi 
another.  She  had  home  up  against  all  disasters,  until  the  power 
of  endurance  was  overwhelmed  ;  and  now,  she  was  attacked 
an  illness  so  violent,  that  it  threatened  dissolution.  At  thi 
very  time,  when  she  needed  so  much  sympathy,  a  si 
severe  man,  iti  whom  there  was  no  pity,  a  man  who  had 
large  sums  of  money  from  Miss  Bond  as  a  tradesman,  and  whose 
account  had  Htooil  over  from  a  particular  request  of  his  own, 
believing  that  all  was  gone,  and  that  he  should  bisc.  took  advan- 
tage of  her  illness  to  levy  an  execution  upon  tliu  goods,  and  to 
demand  a  sale. 

At  this  time  her  reason  had  quite  deserted  her,  and  poor 
Mabel  was  incapable  of  thought  beyond  her  duty  to  her  aunt, 
which  made  her  remove  lier  to  a  cottage  lodging  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  town.     No  one  distinctly  knew,  except  Mabel,  why  Sarah 
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Bond  was  so  attached  to  the  old  furniture,  and  few  cared.  And 
yet  more  than  one  kind  heart  remembered  how  she  had  liked 
the  "  rubbishing  things,"  and  bought  in  several,  resolved  that,  if 
she  recovered,  and  ever  had  '^  a  place  of  her  own  again,**  they 
would  offer  them  for  her  acceptance.  Her  illness  was  so  tedious, 
that  except  the  humble  cuitite  and  the  good  rector,  her  inquirers 
had  fallen  off— for  long  sickness  wears  out  friends.  Some  would 
pause  as  they  passed  the  cottage  window,  where  the  closely 
pinned-down  curtain  told  of  the  caution  and  quiet  of  sickness  ; 
and  then  they  would  wonder  how  poor  Miss  Bond  was ;  and  if 
they  entered  the  little  passage  to  inquire,  they  could  scarcely 
recognise  in  the  plainly-dressed,  jaded,  l>ent  girl,  whose  eyes 
knew  no  change  but  from  weeping  to  watching,  and  watching  to 
weeping,  the  buoyant  and  beautiful  heiress  whose  words  had 
been  law,  and  who  once  revelled  iu  luxury.  The  produce  of  tlie 
sale — though  evei-ythiug,  of  course,  went  below  its  value — left  a 
small  surplus,  after  all  debts  and  expenses  were  paid  ;  which  the 
clergyman  husbanded  judiciously,  and  gave  in  small  portions  to 
Mabel.  Alfred  Bond  himself  called  to  offer  her  any  assistance 
that  might  be  required,  which  Mabel  declined,  coldly  and 
at  once. 

Patiently  and  devotedly  did  she  watch  beside  the  couch  of  her 
r  aunt ;  one  day  suffering  the  most  acute  anxiety  if  the 
symptoms  became  worse  than  usual ;  the  next  full  of  hope  as 
they  abated.  Did  I  say  that  one  day  after  another  this  was  the 
case  ?  I  should  have  written  it,  one  hour  after  another  ;  for 
truly,  at  times  she  fluctuated  so  considerably,  that  no  one  less 
hopeful  than  Mabel  could  have  continued  fiuthful  to  hope.  As 
Sarah  Bond  gained  strength,  she  began  to  question  her  as  to  the 
past  Mabel  spoke  cautiously ;  but,  unused  to  any  species  of 
dissimulation,  could  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  old  furniture, 
80  valued  by  her  grandfather,  and  bequeathed  with  a  conditional 
blessing,  was  gone — sold  !  This  had  a  most  unhappy  effect 
on  the  mind  of  Sarah  Bond.  She  felt  as  if  her  father's  curse 
was  upon  her.  She  dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak  upon  the 
subject  When  the  good  rector  (Mr.  Goulding)  alluded  to  the 
sale,  and  attempted  to  enter  into  particulars,  or  give  an  account 
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of  the  afiairs  he  had  so  kiudlj  aud  so  ably  mauoged,  she  adjured 
him  in  &o  solemu  a  maimer  never  to  speak  of  the  past^  if 
he  wished  her  to  retain  her  reason,  that  he,  unconscious  of  tlie 
motive,  and  believing  it  arose  entirely  from  regret  at  her  changed 
fortunes,  avoided  it  as  much  as  she  could  desire ;  and  thus  she 
had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  how  much  hod  been  saved  by  the 
benevolence  of  a  few  kind  persons.  Sarah  Bond  fell  into  the 
very  common  error  of  imagining  that  persons  ought  to  know  her 
thoughts  and  feelings,  without  her  explaining  tliem.  But  ht-r 
mind  aud  judgment  had  been  so  enfeebled  by  illness  and  mental 
suffering,  that,  even  while  she  opposed  her  opinions,  she  abso- 
lutely leaned  on  Mabel — it  was  as  if  the  oak  had  summoned  the 
woodbine  to  support  its  branches.  That  which  gave  Mabel  tlie 
most  uneasiness,  was  her  determination  to  leave  the  cottage  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  be  removed  ;  aud  she  was  seriously  dis- 
pleased because  Mabel  mentioned  this  intention  to  Mr.  Goulding. 
Despite  all  poor  Mabel  could  urge  to  the  contrary,  they  quitted 
the  neighbourhood — the  sphere  of  Sarah  Bond's  sudden  elevation, 
and  as  sudden  depression — alone,  at  night,  and  on  foot.  It  was 
a  clear  moonlight  evening  in  midsummer,  when  the  twilight  can 
hardly  be  said  to  give  place  to  darkness  ;  and  when  the  moou 
shhies  out  so  very  brightly,  that  the  stare  are  reduced  to  pale 
lonely  sparks  of  white  ratlier  than  lighty  in  the  blue  sky.  It  was 
a  lovely  evening  ;  the  widow  with  wiiom  they  had  lodged  was  not 
aware  of  their  intention  until  about  an  hour  before  their  depar- 
ture. She  was  very  poor  and  ignomnt,  but  her  nature  was 
kind  ;  and  when  Sarah  Bond  j)ressed  upon  her,  out  of  her  own 
scanty  store,  a  little  present  of  money  beyond  her  stipulated 
rent,  she  would  not  take  it,  but  accompanied  them  to  the  little 
gate  with  many  tears,  receiving  charge  of  a  farewell  letter  to  the 
rector.  *•  And  haven't  you  one  to  leave  me  for  the  curate  1" 
she  inquired.  **  Deiu-y  me  !  but  I'm  sure  for  every  once  the  old 
gentleman  came  when  Miss  Bond  was  so  bad,  the  curate  came 
three  times ;  and  no  letter  for  him  !  deary,  oh,  deary  me  !" 

"  Wliy  did  you  not  put  mo  in  mind  to  write  to  Mr.  Lyset, 
Mabel  ?"  inquired  her  aunt,  after  the  gate,  upon  which  the  poor 
woman  leaned,  had  closed. 
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Mabel  made  no  reply,  but  Sarah  Bond  felt  the  hand  she  held 
tightly  within  hers  tremble  and  throb.      How  did  she   then 
remember  the  days  of  her  own  youth  as  she  thought,  ''  Oh  !  in 
mercy  the  might  have  escaped  from  that  which  only  so  causes  the 
pulses  to  beat  or  the  hand  to  tremble!**     Neither  spoke,  buf 
Sarah  had  turned  over  the  great  page  of  Mabel's  heart,  whjle 
Mubcl  did  not  confess,  even  to  herself,  that  Mr.  Lyset  s  words, 
liowever  slight,  were  more  deeply  cherished  than  Mr.  Goulding's 
precepts.     They  had  a  long  walk  to  take  that  night,  and  both 
wept  at  first ;  but  however  s;id  and  oppres.sed  the  mind  and 
spirits  may  be,  there  is  a  soothing  and  balmy  influence  in  nature 
that  lulls,  if  it  docs  not  dispel,  sorrow ;  every  breeze  was  per- 
fumed ;  as  they  passed   the  hedges,  there  was  a  rustling  and 
murmuring  of  birds  amongst  the  leaves ;  and  Mabel  could  not 
forbear  an  exclamation  of  delight  when  she  saw  a  narrow  river, 
now  half-shadowed,  then  bright  in  the  moonbeams,  bounding  in 
one  place  like  a  thing  of  life,  then  brawling  around  sundry  lai'ge 
stones  that  impeded  its  progress,  again  subsiding  into  silence, 
and  flowing  onward  to  where  a  little  foot  bridge,  over  which  they 
had  to  psiss,  arched  its  course  ;  beyond  this  was  the  church,  and 
there  Mabel  knew  they  were  to  wait  the  coach  which  was  to  con- 
vey them  to  a  village  many  miles  from  their  old  homes,  and 
where  Sarah  Bond  had  accidentally  heard  there  was  a  chance  of 
establishing  a  little  school.    Mabel  paused  for  a  moment  to  look 
at  the  venerable  church  standing  by  the  highway,  the  clergy- 
man's house  crouching  in  the  grove  behind.     The  hooting  and 
wheeling  of  the  old  owls  in  the  ivied  tower  was  a  link  of  life. 
Sarah  Bond  passed  the  turn-stile  that  led  into  the  churchyard, 
followed  by  Mal)el,  who  shuddered  when  she  found  hei'self  sur- 
rounded by  damp  grass-green  graves,  and  beneath  the  shadows 
of  old  yew-trees. 

She  knew  not  where  her  aunt  was  going,  but  followed  her 
silently.  Sarah  Bond  led  the  way  to  a  lowly  grave,  marked 
by  a  simple  headstone.  She  knelt  down  by  its  side,  and  while 
her  bosom  throbbed,  she  prayed  earnestly,  deeply,  within  her 
very  soul -she  prayed,  now  a  faded  aged  woman — she  prayed 
above  the  ashes,  the  crumbling   bones  of  him  she  had  loved 
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with  a  love  tluit  ucver  changes — a  love  that  is  green  when 
the  head  is  graj — that  Mabel  might  never  suffer  as  she  had 
suffered.  Relieved  by  these  devotional  exercises,  Sarah  rose,  and 
the  humble  and  stricken  pair  bade  adieu  to  the  melancholy  scene, 
and  betook  themselves  to  their  toilsome  journey.  Fortunately, 
the  stage  overtook  them,  and  having  with  some  difficulty  ob- 
tained seats,  they  were  in  due  time  deposited  in  a  village,  where 
Siirah  felt  there  would  be  no  eyes  to  pry  into  their  poverty,  no 
ears  to  hear  of  it,  no  tongue  to  tell  thereof,  and  point,  them  out 
*'  as  the  poor  ladies  that  once  were  rich."  This  was  a  great 
relief,  though  it  came  of  pride,  and  she  knew  it ;  and  she  said 
within  herself,  "  When  health  stiengthens  my  body,  I  will 
wrestle  with  this  feeling,  for  it  is  unchristian."  She  never  even 
to  Mabel  alluded  to  what  was  heaviest  on  her  mind — the  loss  (»f 
the  old  furniture  ;  though  she  cheered  her  niece  by  the  assuiimce 
that  after  a  few  months,  if  the  Almighty  blessed  the  exertions 
they  must  make  for  their  own  support,  she  would  write  to  their 
friend  Mr.  Goulding,  and  say  where  they  were ;  by  **  that  time," 
she  said,  she  hoped  to  be  humble,  as  a  Christian  should  be. 
After  this  assurance  was  given,  it  was  astonishing  to  see  how 
Mabel  revived.  Her  ste[)S  recovered  their  elasticity,  her  eyes 
their  brightness.  Sarah  Bond  had  always  great  superiority  in 
needlework,  and  this  procured  her  employmeut ;  while  Mabel 
obtained  at  once,  by  her  grace  and  correct  speaking,  two  or 
three  day  pupils.  Her  wild  and  wayward  temper  had  been  sub- 
dued by  change  of  circumstances ;  but  if  she  had  not  found 
occupation,  it  would  have  become  morose.  Here  was  not  only 
occupation,  but  success  ;  success  achieved  by  the  most  legitimate 
means — the  exertion  of  her  own  faculties ;  there  were  occasion- 
ally bitter  tears  and  many  disappointments  ;  and  the  young  soft 
fingers,  so  slender  and  beautiful,  were  obliged  to  work  in  earnest ; 
and  she  was  forced  by  necessity  to  rise  early  and  watch  late  ; 
and  then  she  had  to  think,  not  how  pounds  could  be  spent,  but 
how  pennies  could  be  eivrned.  We  need  not,  however,  parti- 
cularise their  laboura  in  this  scene  of  tranquil  usefulness.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  Mabel's  little  school  increased  ;  and 
that  both  she  and  !ier  aunt  came  at  length  to  feel  and  speak 
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thankfully  of  the  uses  of  adversity,  and  bless  God  for  taking  as 
well  as  for  giving. 

Though  Sarah  Bond  had  used  every  means  within  her 
power  to  conceal  her  place  of  retreat,  yet  she  often  felt 
bitterly  pained  that  no  one  bad  sought  her  out.  She  said 
she  wished  to  be  forgotten,  unless  she  had  the  power  to  clear 
away  the  imputation  on  her  father's  name.  And  yet,  unknown 
to  herself,  she  cherished  the  hope,  that  some  one  would  have 
traced  them,  though  only  to  say  one  cheering  word  of  approbation 
regarding  their  attempt  at  self-independence.  Sarah  thanked  the 
Almighty  gi-eatly  for  one  thing,  that  Mabel's  cheerfulness  wjim 
continued  and  unfluctuating,  and  that  her  mind  seemed  to  have 
gathered  strength  by  wholesome  exercise.  She  l)elieved  that  her 
affections,  if  nut  fne,  were  not  entangled,  and  that  her  pride  had 
lisen  against  her  fancy  ;  and  it  was  l)eautiful  to  see  how,  watch- 
ing to  avoid  giving  each  other  pain,  striving  continually  to  show 
the  bright  side  of  every  matter,  the  one  to  the  other — and  extract 
sweets  instead  of  bitters  from  every  little  incident,  led  to  their 
actually  enjoying  even  the  privations  which  exercised  their  ten- 
derness towards  each  other. 

Time  wore  away  many  of  their  sorrows,  as  Time  always  does ; 
a  kindness  we  forget  to  acknowledge,  though  we  often  arraign 
him  for  spoiling  our  pleasures.  Sarah  and  Mabel  had  been 
taking  an  evening  walk,  wondering  how  little  they  could  exist 
upon,  and  feeling  that  it  was  a  wide  step  towards  iudc|)endeuc6 
to  have  few  wants. 

"  I  can  see  good  working  in  all  things,"  said  Mabel ;  **  for  if  I 
had  obtained  the  companionship  of  books,  which  I  so  eagerly 
desired  at  first,  I  should  not  have  had  the  same  inducements  to 
pursue  my  active  duties,  to  read  my  own  heart,  and  the  great 
book  of  nature,  which  is  opened  alike  to  peer  and  peasant ; 
I  have  found  so  much  to  learn,  so  much  to  think  of  by  study- 
ing objects  and  persons — reading  persons  instead  of  books." 

*' Yes,"  added  Sarah  Bond  ;  "and  seeing  how  much  there  is  to 
admire  in  every  development  of  nature,  and  how  much  of  God 
there  is  in  every  human  being. ** 

As  they  passed  along  the  village  street,  Mabel  observed  that 
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the  cottagers  looked  after  them,  and  several  of  her  little  papils 
darted  their  heads  in  and  out  of  their  homes,  and  laughed ;  she 
thought  some  village  fun  was  afloat,  that  some  rural  present  of 
flowers,  or  butter,  or  eggs,  had  been  sent — a  little  mysterious 
offering  for  her  to  guess  at ;  and  when  she  turned  to  fasten  the 
wicket  gate,  there  were  several  of  the  peasants  knotted  together 
talking.     A  sudden  exclamation  from  her  aunt,  who  had  entered 
the  cottage,  confirmed  her  suspicion  ;  but  it  was  soon  dissipated. 
In  their  absence,  their  old  friends  Mr.  Goulding  and  the  curate 
had  arrived  by  the  ccmch,  and  entered  their  humble  dwelling. 
From  a  wagon  at  the  same  time  were  lifted  several  articles  of  old 
furniture,   which   were   taken   into  the   cottage,  and   properly 
arranged.     There  were  two  old  chairs,  an  embroidered  stool,  a 
china  vase,  a  cabinet,  a  table,  and  the  spinnet.     Strangely  the 
furniture  looked  on  the  sanded  floor,  but  never  was  gift  more^ 
grateful  to  receiver  tliaii  were  these  to  Sarah  Bond.     She  felt  as 
if  a  ban  was  removed  from  her  when  she  looked  upon  the  old 
tilings  her  father  had  so  vahied.     Absorbed  in  the  feelings  of 
the  moment,  she  did  not  even  turn  to  inquire  how  they  had  so 
unexj)ectedly  come  there.     Nor  did  she  note  the  cold  and  con- 
strained greeting  which  Mabel  gave  to  Mr.  Lysct.     She  herself, 
after  the  first  self-engrossing  thoughts  wero  past,  turned  to  give 
both  gentlemen  the  cordial  reception  which  their  many  former 
kindnesses,  not  to  speak  of  their  apparent  connexion  with  the 
present   gratifying   occurrence,  deserved.     From   Mr.  Goulding 
she  learnt  tiiat  the  furniture  had  been  bought  up  by  a  few  old 
friends,  and  committed  to  him  to  be  sent  to   her  as  a  mark  of 
their  good  will :  he  had  only  delayed  bringing  it  to  her,  till  she 
should  have  proved,  as  he  knew  she  would,  superior  to  her  mis- 
fortunes by  entering  on  some  industrious  career. 

As  the  evening  closed  in,  and  the  astonishment  and  feelings  of 
their  first  meeting  subsided,  Sarah  Bond  and  Mr.  Goulding  con- 
versed apart,  and  then,  indeed,  she  listened  with  a  brimming 
heart  and  brimming  eyes.  He  told  of  his  young  friend's  deep 
attachment  to  Mabel  ;  how  he  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  pause 
before  he  declared  it,  to  observe  how  she  endured  her  changed 
fortune,   and  to  avoid  engaging  her  affections  until  he  had  a 
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prospect  of  placing  her  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  harrowing 
of  all  poverties,  that  which  keeps  up  an  appearance  above  its 
means.  **  Her  cheerfulness,  her  industry,  her  goodness,  have  all 
l)een  noted,"  he  continued.  "  She  has  proved  herself  capable  of 
accommodating  herself  to  her  circumstances ;  the  most  difficult 
of  all  things  to  a  young  girl  enervated  by  luxury  and  indulgence. 
And  if  my  friend  can  establish  an  interest  in  her  affections,  he 
has  no  higher  views  of  earthly  happiness,  and  I  think  he  ought 
to  have  no  other.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me  for  having 
counselled  the  trial.  If  adversity  had  followed  your  exertions, 
if  you  had  failed  instead  of  succeeded,  I  should  have  been  sooner 
at  hand  to  succour  and  to  aid.'* 

Sarah  Bond  had  never  forgotten  the  emotion  of  Mabel,  caused 
by  the  mention  of  the  curate's  name  when  they  quitted  their  old 
neighbourhood,  and  the  very  reserve  Mabel  showed  proved  to 
Sarah's  searching  and  clear  judgment  that  the  feeling  was  un- 
changed. Truly  in  that  hour  was  her  chastened  heart  joyful  and 
gnxteful.  **  Mabel  must  wait,"  she  said,  "  until  the  prospect  of 
advancement  bt'comes  a  reality;  for  it  would  be  an  ill  return  of 
disinterested  love  for  a  penniless  orphan  to  become  a  burden 
instead  of  a  blessing.  Mabel  would  grow  more  worthy  every 
day ;  they  were  doing  well  ;  ay,  he  might  look  round  the 
white-washed  walls  and  smile,  but  they  were  prosperous,  health- 
ful, happy,  and  respected  ;  and  if  she  could  only  live  to  see  the 
odium  cast  upon  her  father*s  memory  removed,  she  would  not 
exchange  her  poverty  for  her  past  pride."  She  frequently  after- 
wards thought  of  the  clergyman's  rejoinder,  "  That  riches,  like 
mercy,  were  as  blessed  to  the  giver  as  to  the  receiver,  and  that 
they  only  created  evil  when  hoarded  or  bestowed  by  a  heedless 
hand." 

They  certainly  were  a  happy  group  in  that  lowly  cottage  room 
that  evening.  Mabel's  proud  bearing  had  given  place,  as  if  by 
magic,  to  a  blushing  shyness,  which  she  tried  to  shield  from  ob- 
servation by  every  possible  attempt  at  ease.  She  talked  to  Mr. 
Goulding,  and  found  a  thousand  uses  for  the  old  furniture  she 
had  once  so  heartily  despised.  ''  She  would  sit  in  the  great 
high  chair  at  the  end  of  that  table,  with  her  feet  on  the  stool, 
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and  the  china  vase  in  the  midst  filled  with  humble  cottage 
flowers — meadow-sweet,  and  wild  roses,  and  sweet-williams,  sea 
pinks,  woodbine,  and  wild  coavoivulus  !  Did  not  Mr.  Goulding 
like  cottage  flowers  best  1 "  No  ;  the  clergyman  said  he  did  not, 
but  he  thought  Mr.  Lyset  did,  and  the  young  man  assured  her  it 
was  so  ;  and  then  gazed  on  the  only  love  his  heart,  his  deep, 
unwoi-n,  earnest  heart,  had  throbbed  to,  with  an  admiration 
which  is  always  accompanied  by  fear,  lest  something  should 
prevent  the  realization  of  the  one  great  earthly  hope. 

And  Mabel  was  more  fitful  than  her  aunt  had  ever  seen  her. 
Fearful  lest  her  secret,  as  she  thought  it,  should  be  discovered, 
she  made  as  many  turns  and  windings  as  a  hare  ;  and  yet,  un- 
skilled in  disguising  her  feelings,  after  spending  many  words  iu 
arranging  and  rearranging,  she  suddenly  wibhed  that  the  spinuct 
could  be  opened.  '*  If,"  she  exclaimed,  •*  that  could  be  opened, 
I  should  be  able  to  teach  Mary  Godwin  music ;  and  her  mother 
seemed  to  wish  it  so  much ;  surely  we  can  open  the  instru- 
ment?" 

"  It  has  not  been  opened  for  years,"  replied  Miss  Bond  ;  "and 
I  rememl>er,  once  before,  Mabel  wished  it  opened,  and  1  refused, 
lest  forcing  the  lock  might  harm  the  marqueterie,  of  which  my 
poor  mother  was  so  fond.  It  has  never  been  opened  since  her 
death."  But  Mabel's  desire  was  of  too  much  consequence,  iu 
her  lover's  eyes,  to  be  passed  over,  although  all  seemed  agreed 
that  if  it  were  opened  it  coiiUl  not  be  played  upon  ;  so  in  a  few 
minutes  he  procured  a  smith,  who  said  he  would  i*emove  tho 
hinges,  and  then  unscrew  the  lock  from  the  inside,  which  would 
not  injure  the  cover.  This  was  done ;  but  gi-eatly  to  poor 
Mal)er8  dismay,  the  cavity  where  the  strings  once  had  been,  was 
filled  with  old  papers 

**  Now,  is  not  this  provoking  ? "  said  Mabel,  flinging  out  first 
one  and  then  another  bundle  of  letters.  "  Is  not  this  pro- 
voking ] " 

**No,  no,"  exclaimed  Sarah  Bond,  grasping  a  lean,  long, 
parchment,  round  which  was  bound  an  abundance  of  tape.  **Nb. 
Who  knows  what  may  be  found  herel"  At  once  the  idea  was 
caught;  Mabel  thought  no  more  of  the  strings.     "I  cannot," 
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said  Sarah  Bond  to  Mr.  Groulding,  ''  uutie  this  ;  can  you  1 " 
Her  fingera  trembled,  and  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  clergy- 
mans  side.  The  eyes  of  the  little  group  were  6xed  upon  liirn  ; 
not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  every  breath  was  hushed ;  slowly  ho 
unfastened  knot  after  knot ;  at  last  the  parchment  was  unfolded ; 
still,  neither  Sarah  Bond  nor  Mabel  spoke ;  the  latter  gasped  for 
breath — her  lips  apart,  her  cheeks  flushed  ;  while  Sarah's  hands 
were  clasped  together,  locked  upon  her  bosom,  and  every  vestige 
of  colour  had  deserted  her  face. 

**  Be  calm,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  after  glancing  his  eyes  over 
the  parchment ;  '*  be  calm.  You  have  experienced  enough  of  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  world  not  to  build  too  quickly  upon 
any  foundation  but  the  one — the  goodness  of  God  1  I  do  believe 
this  is  an  especial  proof  of  His  Providence,  for  I  do  think  this  is 
Cornelius  Bond  Hobart's  original  will  in  your  uncle's  favour." 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  scene  that 
followed ;  but  the  joy  at  the  reality  of  the  discovery  was  a 
heartful  temperate  joy — the  joy  of  chastened  hearts.  Sarah 
Bond,  blessing  God,  above  all  things,  that,  go  the  law  as  it 
would,  her  £ither's  memory  would  now  be  held  as  the  memory 
of  an  honest  mtm  ;  that  he  had,  as  she  had  said,  c<^pit'd,  not  forged 
the  will.  The  shadow  cost  upon  her  father's  grave  was  removed ; 
and  she  was  indeed  happy.  She  assured  the  rector  how  useful 
adversity  had  been  to  them — how  healthful  it  had  rendered 
Mabel's  mind — and  how  much  better,  if  they  recovered  what  had 
been  lost,  they  should  know  how  to  employ  their  means  of  use- 
fidness.  Mr.  Lyset's  congratulations  were  not  so  hearty  as  Mr. 
Goulding's ;  he  felt  that  now  he  was  the  curate  and  Mabel  the 
heiress ;  and  he  heard  the  kind  good  night  which  Mabel  spoke, 
with  a  tingling  ear.  Jle  was  proud  in  his  own  way  ;  and  pride, 
as  well  as  affection,  had  been  gratified  by  the  idea  of  elevating 
her  he  loved.  Mabel  noted  this,  and  wept  during  a  sleepless 
nighty  that  he  should  believe  her  so  unworthy  and  so  un- 
grateful. 

There  was  much  to  think  of  and  to  do ;  the  witnesses  wei*e 
to  be  found,  and  lawyers  consulted  j  and  Mr.  Cramp  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  virtuous  indignation  against  Mr.  Alfre<l 
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Bond,  after  Samh  Bond's  new  "  mnn  of  business"  had  succeeded 
in  producing  the  only  one  of  the  witnesses  in  existence,  who,  he 
also  discovered,  had  been  purposely  kept  out  of  the  way,  on 
a  fonner  occasion,  by  some  one  or  other.  The  delays  were  vexa- 
tious, and  the  quirks,  and  turns,  and  foldings,  and  doubles  in- 
numerable ;  but  they  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Bond  was  obliged  in  his  turn  to  vacate  the  old  mansion,  in  which 
he  had  revelled — a  miser  in  selfish  plejisures. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  than  was  perhaps  necessary  on  the  mintUia 
of  this  relation,  the  principal  events  of  which  are  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  my  memory.  But  the  more  I  have  thought  over 
the  story,  tiie  more  1  iiave  been  struck  with  the  phases  and 
impulses  of  Sanih  Bond*s  unobtrusive,  but  deeply-feeling  mind ; 
herhabit-s  struggling  with  her  feelings,  leading  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion tiiat  she  would  never  have  become,  even  with  the  ezpuuding 
love  of  her  niece  to  enlarge  her  views,  thoroughly  immanacled 
from  paraimonious  habits  but  for  her  lesson  in  adversity,  which, 
instead  of  teaching,  as  it  does  a  worldly  mind,  the  ixilue  of  moneys 
taught  her  higher  nature  its  proper  uses. 

It  Nvas  beautiful  to  see  how  Mabel  grew  into  her  aunt's  virtues ; 
and  even  Mr.  GouKiing  was  startled  by  the  energy  and  thought- 
fulness  of  her  character.  She  soon  convinced  Mr.  Lyset  that  her 
prospects  grew  brighter  in  his  love ;  and  for  a  time  he  was 
romantic  enough  to  wish  she  had  continued  penniless,  and  he 
had  been  born  a  peer,  to  prove  his  disinterested  affection.  This, 
however,  wore  away,  as  man's  romance  always  does,  and  he 
absolutely  becaine  reconciled  to  his  bride's  riches.  Sarah  Bond 
was  living  a  very  few  years  ago,  beloved  and  honoured — a  foun- 
tain of  prosperity  and  blessing  to  all  v»ho  needed.  There  was  no 
useless  expenditure,  no  show,  no  extmvagance  in  "  the  establish- 
ment," at  the  old  manor-house  j  but  it  was  pleasant  to  perceive 
the  prosperity  of  tiie  j)oor  in  the  inimediate  neighbourhood  ; 
there  was  evidence  of  good  heads  and  kind  hearts  superintending 
all  moral  and  ijitellectual  im])rovenients  ;  theie  were  flourishing 
schools,  and  benevolent  societies,  and  the  coust^mt  exercise  of 
individual  charities;  and  many  sjiid  that  Sarah  Bond,  and  her 
niece  and  nephew,  did  more  good   with  hundreds  than  others 
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did  with  tfaousaoda.  From  having  hod  pnctical  eiperieoce  of 
poverty,  the;  understood  haw  to  remedy  ita  wonts,  and  niintstdr 
to  its  Borrows ;  and  to  the  last  hour  of  her  prolonged  life,  Santb 
Bond  remembered  the  uan  of  adtbrbitt. 
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E^^OOR  litllo  tiling,  how  it  linijis  !  Hush  !  I  declare  it 
gS  has  f;<iiio  tlimutrh  tlie  hedge  intn  tlie  churchyard' 
lit  (iiio,  oiilv  one  moment,  deir  sinter,  nnd  I  shall 
certiiiiily  cnfch  it;" — and  over  tlio  tliurcliyanJ  Btile 
bounded  Rose  Sunderland,  na  liirlitlj  as  a  Buiil>eani,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  to  be  in  keepiug  wicli  the  time  and  place,  as  lightly 
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Rs  a  moonbeam  ;  for  that  favourite  orb  of  lovo  and  ladies  had 
risen,  even  while  the  golden  hue  of  an  autumnal  sun  lingered  in 
the  sky,  and  its  pale  uncertain  beams  silvered  the  early  dew- 
drops,  which  the  gay  and  tljoughtless  girl  shook  from  their 
verdant  beds  in  her  mpid  movements.  But  Rose  cared  little 
about  disturbing  dewdrops,  or,  indeed,  anything  else  that  inter- 
fered with  the  pui-suit  which  occupied  her  for  the  moment 
With  the  eagerness  of  sixteen,  she  had  pursued  a  young  leveret 
among  the  silent  tombs,  ns  thoughtlessly  as  if  she  trod  only  on 
the  sweet  wild-thyme,  or  humble  daisy;  and  when  she  had  nearly 
wearied  out  the  object  of  her  anxiety,  she  saw  it  take  shelter 
under  the  worn  arch  of  an  ancient  monument  with  evident  satis- 
faction, convinced  that  now  she  could  secure  her  prize,  if  Mar- 
garet would  come  to  her  assistance. 

"  Sister,  sister,"  repeated  she,  eagerly,  "  come  ! — if  we  do  not 
take  it,  it  will  surely  become  the  prey  of  some  weazel  or  cub-fox 
before  morning." 

Margaret  slowly  passed  the  stile. 

"  One  would  think  you  were  pacing  to  a  funeral,"  said  Rose, 
pettishly.  "  If  you  will  do  nothing  else,  stand  there  at  least, 
and— now  I  have  it!"  exclaimed  she,  joyously;  it's  little  heart 
pants — poor  thing  !     I  wonder  how  it  got  injured." 

"  Stop ! "  replied  her  sister,  in  a  low  agitated  voice ;  "  you 
forget — yet  how  can  you  forget  ? — who  it  is  that  rests  here ; 

who "     She  placed  her  hand  upon  a  plain  stone  pedestiil, 

but  strong  and  increasing  emotion  prevented  her  finishing  the 
sentence. 

"  My  dear  Margaret,  forgive  me  !  It  is  ever  thus.  I  am  fated 
to  be  your  misery.     I  am  sure  I  never  thought " 

"  Think  now,  then.  Rose,  if  it  be  but  for  a  moment :  think — 
think  that  only  one  little  year  has  pa.ssed  since  he  was  with  us  ; 
since  his  voice,  ho  wise,  and  yet  so  sweet,  was  the  music  of  our 
cottage — his  kindness  the  oil  and  honey  of  our  existence.  Though 
the  arrow  had  entered  into  his  soul,  it  festered  not ;  for  no  cor- 
ruption was  there  !  When  he  was  revilod,  he  reviled  not  again  ; 
and  though  his  heart  was  broken,  his  last  words  were,  *  Lord, 
thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done  ! '     My  dear,  dear  father  ! "  she  con- 
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tinued,  sinking  at  the  same  moment  upon  her  knees,  and  claaping 
her  liAtids  in  devout  agony,  "  teooh  me  to  be  like  thee  I" 

"  Say  me,  rather,"  ejficulated  tho  sobbiug  Rob^  vhoee  grief 
becftnie  ns  vivid  ns  had  been  hor  eiultation  ; — "  say,  teuh  Boea 
to  be  like  thee.  You  tire  liko  our  fiither  ;  but  I  am  nothing ! — 
anything!  Oh,  Mnrgaret  I  can  you  forgive  rae)  There ;  111 
let  tlie  hare  go  this  momont.  I'll  do  anything  you  wieh — indeed 
I  will." 

"  Do  let  it  go."  replied  Mai^ret  Sunderland,  who  hnd  quickly 
recovered  her  aelfpiissessioii ;  "it  would  be  ill-d<.>tie  to  permit 
any  suffering  near  his  gmve."   ■ 

After  a  brief  pause,  she  rose  fi-om  her  knees,  and  passing  her 
arm  througli  that  of  her  sister,  left  the  churchyard  to  its  moon- 
light solitude. 

Tho  Widow  Suuderknd  dwelt  on  the  b;inks  of  the  River 
With.im,  and  tbc  path  the  siKtci's  had  tjiken  led  for  some  time 
along  tho  piuturesijui!  meadows  that  sloped  to  the  very  water's 
edge.  As  they  pursued  their  way,  nn  opening  amid  the  trues 
discovered  tlio  Ijcautiful  window  in  Lincoln  Cathedral — at  once 
the  pride  and  boast  of  that  vcDenibJo  city  ;  tho  beams  of  the 
moon  were  full  upon  it,  and  its  varicil  panes  glittered  like  many- 
tinted  silver  ill  tlie  placid  j*et  wavering  light.  "  How  beautiful !" 
exclaimed  Rose.  Margaret  sighed.  "  Is  it  uot  beautiful)"  inter- 
rogated the  gay-hearted  girl.  "Yes,  Rose  ;  but  methiuks  1  more 
admire  these  lofiy  towers,  standing  out  against  the  clear  night- 
sky,  and  looking,  not  like  relies,  but  giants  of  the  olden  days. 
We  have  no  right  to  upbraid  Time  in  this  instance  ;  for  he, 


'gende,t™ 

iiong  tha  thnlls 

Of  Destiny,  u]iOD  wb 

oso  xuuncla  hath  lairl 

Hiiiaiiiunltoufhoa,  b 

loR  ns  light  that  falls, 

From  the  wan  moon. 

npeintho  towcraandi 

Light  duupoQing  tho 

Time  and  man  have  loved  those  glorious  towers,  and  I  love  thorn 
better  than  the  moon-tinted  window ;  for  see,  Rose,  a  cloud  has 
veiled  her  brightness,  arid^atid  now  my  towers  are  as  prominent 
as  ever,  wliilo  your  window  is  obscured." 

"  You  would  draw  a  moral  from  that,  my  wise  sister." 
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"  It  would  be  quaint,  and,  T  fear."  replied  Margaret,  "  an  old 
song  to,  perhaps,  not  a  new  tune  ;  signifying,  that  much  that  is 
excellent  and  beautiful  is  lost,  not  having  the  advantage  of 
a  good  light" 

'*  Sister,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  met  Lady  Louisa  Calcraft 
this  morning  at  the  library,  and  she  took  no  notice  of  me.  I  am 
sure  she  knew  me,  for  she  said  something  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  with  her,  and  I  distinguished  the  words,  '  dead  fiither/  and 
'  ruined  fortunes.'  " 

''  The  ban  is  upon  you,  and  upon  us  all,  Rose,'*  replied  Mar- 
garet, turning  her  pale  but  beautiful  coimtenance  towards  her 
sister — **  the  ban 


'  Of  buried  hopes. 


And  proepects  fiuled.' 

Would  to  God  that  were  all  1 — that  any  sacrifice  on  my  part 
could  pay  the  debts  my  poor  father,  in  his  honest  but  wild  spe- 
culations, incurred  ;  and  then  I  could  return  the  haughty  stare 
of  those  who  worshipped,  it  appears,  not  us,  but  our  prosperity, 
and  now  scorn  the  daughters  of  a  ruined  house.  The  Galorafts 
in  Lincoln  ! — but  they  are  everywhere.  I  could  ill  have  borne 
a  scornful  look  from  one  of  them." 

"  They  are  friends  of  Kmest  Heathwood,  are  they  not !  " 

A  deep  and  glowing  crimson,  which  luckily  the  obscurity  of 
the  night  preserved  from  observation,  mantled  the  cheeks  of 
Margaret  Sunderland,  while  she  replied — 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  but,  dear  Rose,  you  might  have  spared 
me  the  mention  of  his  name." 

*'  You  will  be  more  angry  with  me  when  you  know  that  this 
morning  I  also  saw  Ernest,  and  he  requested — ^prevailed  on  me 
to '' 

«  To  what  1 " 

"  To  take  a  letter  to  you." 

Again  the  tell-tale  blood  rushed  to  the  maiden's  fiice,  and  Bk 
quickly  receded,  leaving  her  fine  features  pale  and  rigid  aa 
chiselled  alabaster.  It  was  long  ere  she  recovered  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  form  any  determination,  much  less  arrange  her  words 
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for  uttemnce ;  but  the  only  manifestation  of  displeasure  she 
evinced  towards  lier  thoughtless  sister,  was  by  withdrawing  her 
arm,  and  walking  resolutely  forward,  unaided  and  alone. 

Enough  has  been,  doubtless,  gathered  from  this  conversation 
to  show  that  Margaret  and  Rose  were  the  daughtei-s  of  a  ruined 
merchant — of  one,  indeed,  who  had  been  a  prince  yesterday,  and 
a  beggar  to-day— rof  one  whose  argosies  had  gone  forth,  but 
returned  no  more — whose  name  one  year  would  have  guaranteed 
millions,  yet  who  died  the  next,  wanting  a  shilling.  Maurice 
Sunderland  had  cheerfully  surrendered  all  to  his  creditors ;  yet 
that  all  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  made,  and  justly 
made,  upon  him.  House,  ])]ate,  jewels,  servants,  had  all  boon 
sacrificed.  Not  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity  lingered ; 
and  they  who  had  revelled  in  superfluities,  now  wanted  the  most 
common  necessaries  of  life.  A  small  jointure  alone  remained  ; 
and  in  that  his  wife  had  only  a  life  interest.  Margaret  was  many 
years  older  than  her  sister ;  and  in  his  fxgony,  their  father  wished 
that  the  grave  had  closed  over  them,  as  it  had  over  his  other 
children,  before  this  great  sorrow  had  come  upon  them. 

His  wife  was  vain,  weak,  selfish  ;  a  woman  who  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  grow  old  gnujcfuUy,  and  who  haunted  youthful 
pleasures  with  a  wrinkled  brow,  a  flaxen  wig,  and  a  painted 
cheek.  Her  mind  was  inconceivably  small  ;  she  wept  more  for 
the  loss  of  her  diamonds  and  Dresden  than  for  her  husband's 
misfortunes ;  and  mourned  incessantly  that  her  Mino,  her 
darling,  her  exquisite  poodle,  was  of  necessity  deprived  of  his 
chicken  panada  1  Being  a  man  of  no  ordinary  intellectual  powers, 
Mr.  Sunderland  had  chosen  her — no  one  knew  why  !— from  the 
love  of  conti*ast,  perhaps ;  or  the  then,  as  well  as  now,  prevailing 
opinion,  that  silly  women  make  the  most  tender  wives ;  or, 
perhaps,  smitten  with  her  pretty  face — time  out  of  mind  the 
matrimonial  bait  for  wise  men  as  well  as  fools !  But  certainly 
no  one  could  have  imagined  her  to  have  been  the  mother  of  such 
a  being  as  Margaret  Sunderland.  One  little  anecdote  will  serve 
to  show  the  nature  of  Margaret's  principles — and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  act  as  a  lesson  to  many  similarly  circumstanced,  who 
seem  not  aware  that  honesty  demands  the  sacrifice  of  all ;  so 
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tliat,  iu  the  emphatic  words  of  Scripture,  we  may  '*  owe  no  mau 
anything,  but  to  love  one  another."  When  her  &ther  was 
making  out  an  inventory  of  bis  personal  property  for  the  beneGt 
of  his  creditors,  Margaret  entered  the  room  with  a  noiseless  step, 
and  placed  before  him  a  large  casket,  containing  all  the  jewels 
bhe  possessed.  The  old  man  laid  down  the  pen,  and  looked  into 
her  sweet  face,  without  a  word. 

"  These  were  only  valuable,  dear  fiither,  because  you  gave 
them,  and  loved  to  see  me  wear  such  (ineiy  ; — in  our  future 
dwelling  they  would  be  worse  than  useless ; — take  their,  and 
let  them,  for  my  sake,  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
our  debts." 

"  Not  so,  my  child  ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  " — 

She  prevented  the  sentence  being  finished  by  an  affectionate 
kiss. 

<'  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  say  so,  because  it  makes  me  as 
if  not  one  with  you.  If  you  do  not  take  them  I  will  sell  them 
myself,  and  send  the  money  where  it  may  be  required." 

Mr.  Sunderland  unclosed  a  portion  of  the  casket,  and  his  eyes 
rested  on  a  tiara  of  the  finest  oriental  pearL  **  I  remember  when 
you  last  wore  this,  my  child  ;  it  was  at  the  gallant  fi^te  given  at 
Ilampstead,  by  the  rich  Jew  of  Cheapside.  How  beautiful 
it  looked  in  your  dark  hair." 

'*  And  does  not  this  look  as  beautiful,  father)**  exclaimed 
Margaret,  snatching  a  white  rose  from  an  overturned  vase  of 
flowers,  and  placing  it  on  her  head.  ''  When  we  live  in  a  nice 
country  cottage,  you  shall  gather  one  for  me  every  summer 
morning.** 

•*  But  the  winter — the  winter  will  come  there,  girl,  as  well  as 
here,  and  where  then  shall  1  gather  roses  ?  *' 

"  We  will  then,  father,  live  upon  memory — and  upon  hope  !** 
She  hardly  dared  trust  herself  to  pronounce  that  little  word  hope, 
which,  to  a  really  broken  heart,  sounds  more  like  mockery  than 
consolation.  Her  father  looked  mournfully  into  her  face,  and 
shook  his  head  in  bitter  silence ;  he  then  recloscd  the  casket, 
and  would  have  placed  it  in  her  hands. 

'*  They  are  the  only  portion  left  you,  Margaret" 
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*'  Not  80^  father ;  they  would  take  a  portion  from  me." 

"  How,  chUd  I " 

"  An  honest  conscience  1  I  cannot  keep  them ;  they  were 
bought  with  your  money  for  the  daughter  of  the  rich  -  they 
would  not,  dearest  father,  become  the  daughter  of  a  poor  man. 
All  I  ask  is,  permission  to  imitate  your  example — ^You  give  up 
all :  0  1  suffer  me  to  do  the  same,  and  do  not  suppose  so  meanly 
of  your  own  girl,  as  that  she  valued  these  more  than  self  appro- 
bation, whose  silent  voice  is  sweeter  than  the  applause  of  courts 
or  kings." 

Maurice  Sunderland  was  neither  a  hanih  man  nor  a  stem 
father ;  he  had  loved  and  admired  his  daughter,  but  he  had 
never  known  her  till  that  moment  He  made  no  reply  to  her 
words,  but  folded  her  silently  to  his  breast ;  and  she  felt  tears — 
the  first  she  had  ever  known  him  shed — falling  upon  her  brow. 

These  misfortunes  miiy  be  considered  the  commencement  of 
Margaret  8  trials.  The  family  removed  to  Lincoln,  as  one  or  two 
relatives  lived  there,  who  could  forward  the  plans  Miss  Sunder- 
land had  formed  for  their  support.  Her  affection  for  her  father 
would  not  permit  her  to  leave  him  to  the  care  of  a  giddy,  childish 
sister,  and  her  almost  idiotic  mother ;  particularly  as  his  health 
was  visibly  sinking,  and  nature  appeai*ed  unable  to  repair  the 
inroads  of  dibcase.  She,  therefore,  accepted  most  joyfully  the 
charge  of  the  education  of  four  little  girls,  her  cousins,  who  were 
to  remain  with  her  only  during  the  day,  as  their  parents  resided 
in  the  good  city  of  Lincoln.  Her  father  mised  no  obstacle  to 
this  plan ;  though  his  withered  cheek  fliushed,  and  his  hand 
trembled,  the  first  day  that  he  saw  his  beautiful  Margaret  quietly 
an*anging,  and  superintending  her  el^ves  in  the  back  parlour  of 
their  cottage,  which  she  had  converted  into  a  school-room ;  but 
her  mother's  caprice  and  spirit  of  contradiction  was  a  constant 
source  of  mortification,  although  it  tended  still  more  to  draw 
forth  her  daughter  s  virtues :  she  was  never  satisfied ;  always 
regretting  their  past  splendour — aiways  reproaching  poor  Mar- 
garet with  liaving  degraded  her  family,  by  condescending  to 
become  a  **  school- mistress  ;"  and  yet  th':ughtlessly  squandering 
her  hard  earnings  on  selfish  enjoyments.     This  was  not  all ; — 
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no  oue  who  has  only  read  of  "  The  delightful  task  of  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  self- 
denial  which  must  be  the  portion  of  an  instructress,  particularly 
if  she  be  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty.  All  in- 
fluences, to  be  useful,  must  be  exercised  with  discretion  ;  and  it 
is  but  one  little  step  from  dominion  to  tyranny.  Margaret  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  practise  as  well  as  preach  ;  and,  indeed,  one 
without  the  other  is  always  unavailing  ;  she  had  to  watch,  not 
only  herself  but  others,  so  that  her  maxims  might  be  really 
useful  to  those  she  sought  to  improve.  She  wished  to  make 
them  not  only  accomplished,  but  informed ;  and  her  "  new 
system,"  as  it  was  called,  was  subject  to  many  animadversions, 
both  from  her  relatives  and  their  fi-iends  ;  who,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  quite  forgot  what  Miss  Sunderland  fiad  been,  in  what 
she  was ;  treated  her  merely  as  "  the  governess,"  and  admitted 
her  only  as  such  to  their  houses. 

*0f  all  peraons  doomed  by  the  wavering  scale  of  fortime  to  earn 
their  own  bread,  none  are  so  much  to  be  felt  for  as  governesses. 
The  servant,  when  her  work  is  done,  has  an  hour  or  two  that  she 
can  call  her  own,  and  she  has  no  ambition  beyond  her  sphere. 
But  the  governess  has  no  sphere — she  is  considered — part  of  the 
kitchen — part  of  the  drawing-room  ; — from  the  latter  she  is  often 
expelled,  and  from  the  former  she  tunis  with  disgust  She 
struggles  between  a  double  existence  ;  she  is  a  sort  of  amphibious 
creation,  belonging  to  two  separate  states.  She  must  appear 
like  a  gentlewoman,  while  she  hardly  receives  the  wages  of  a 
lady's  maid  ;  she  must  be  *'  accomplished  and  refined,"  yet  keep 
her  accomplishments  out  of  the  way  till  called  for ;  and  suppoil 
insult,  as  if  she  were  devoid  of  feeling.  Heaven  help  those  who 
are  obliged  to  go  "  a  govern essing,"  for  they  can  expect  but 
little  help  from  earth  !— Volumes  might  be  filled  by  "  The 
Trials  "  of  '*  a  Governess." 

At  one  of  those  visits,  which  she  continually  shrunk  from,  and 
only  endured  as  an  occasional  penance,  she  met  the  very  Kmest 
Heathwood,  to  whom  Rose  so  unwittingly  alluded  during  their 
evening  walk.  The  eldest  son  of  a  baronet,  who,  with  his  new 
honours,  had  changed,  it  was  understood,  a  mercantile  for  a 
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somewhat  aristocratio  name,  was  a  likely  person  to  attract  tlie 
attention,  and  win  the  civilities,  of  all  within  his  oirde ;  and  he 
was  welcomed  to  the  mansion  of  Miss  Sunderland's  relatives  with 
extraordinary  courtesy.      Margaret,    always    collected,    always 
dignified,  sought  neither  to  attract,  nor  avoid,  his  attentions ; 
but  silently  suffered  all  the  little  manceuvres  of  second-rate 
country  town  society,  to  take  their  course.     The  anxiety  that 
some  mothers  evinced  to  crowd  a  tribe  of  ill-dressed  daughters 
to  a  tuneless  piano,  and  there  show  off  their  skill  in  the  various 
depai'tments  of  first,  second,  and  third  harmony ;  while  others 
contented  themselves  with  exhibiting  the  more  quiet,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  endurable  litter,  of  card  drawings  and  Poonah 
paintiug,  could  only  excite  a  feeling  of  pity  in  such  a  mind  as 
Margaret's.    Pity,  that  woman  should  so  thoroughly  mistake  the 
end  and  aim  of  her  creation,  as  to  descend  to  be  the  mistress  of 
a  puppet-show — and  hei*self  enact  first  puppet ;  a.id  something 
more  severe  than  pity  to  wares  the  other  sex,  who  outwardly 
encourage,   while  they  inwardly   despise,  such   petty  traps  of 
slavery.     "An   age,"   reflected  Margaret,  "  which  values  itself 
on  caricature,  parody,  or  burlesque,  can  produce  little  that  is 
sublime,  either  in  genius  or  virtue ;  yet  these  qualities,  and  the 
display  of  imperfect,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  more  senseless 
accomplishments,  amuse  :  and  we  live  in  an  nge  that  must  be 
amtuedy  though  our  best  and  noblest  feelings  pay  the  penalty  ;" 
and  she  employed  her  slender  fingers  with  ten-fold  care,  to  build 
up  the  card-castle,  which  her  little  pupil,  Cicely,  had  thrown 
down. 

"  It  is  abominable,"  whispered  her  sister,  who  that  evening 
had  accompanied  her,  "  to  hear  such  bud  music,  while  ymt  could 
give  us  so  much  that  is  good."  A  quiet  motion  of  her  sister's 
finger  to  her  lips  prevented  further  observation  ;  and  the  card- 
castle  V)id  fair  to  mount  three  stories  high,  when,  suddenly, 
Ernest  Hcathwood  turned  round,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the 
fair  architect,  asked  if  now  she  would  favour  them,  for  he  was 
sure  she  could.  **  0,  yes,"  observed  one  of  the  dowagers ;  "  of 
c:ourse.  Miss  Sunderland  can  and  will ;  she  ieaclies  so  well,  that 
she  must  be  a  proficient."     Some  feeling  of  pride,  perhaps  (for  it 
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will  linger^  despite  our  better  judgment),  called  so  exquisite  a 
blush  to  Mai'garet's  cheek,  and  young  Heath  wood  gazed  on  her 
with  such  respectful,  yet  visible  admiration,  that,  had  she  not 
been  ''  only  a  governess,"  the  entire  female  sex,  likely  to  be  mar* 
ried,  or  given  in  marriage,  would  have  thrown  up  the  game  as 
hopeless ;  but  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  baronet  would  never  think 
of  the  daughter  of  a  broken  merchant — and  a  governed  I  the 
thing  was  impossible — quite. 

What  Ernest  Heathwood  did  think  while  Margaret  com- 
menced that  sweet  ballad  of  Moore^s,  "  All  that*s  bright  must 
fade,**  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  a  thnll,  amounting  to  anguish, 
was  felt  by  every  one  in  the  room,  by  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  she  pronounced  the  following  lines,  as  if  they  were  the 
pure  echo,  the  true  feeling  of  the  swxet  Indian  melody  : — 

"  Who  would  seek  or  prise 

Delights  that  end  in  aching  f 
Who  would  trust  to  ties 
That  every  hour  are  breaking?" 

Then  it  was  that  Ernest  Heathwood  saw  into  her  very  soul,  and 
felt  that  she  must  indeed  have  known  change  and  misfortune. 

Music  is  dangerous  from  lips  of  beauty,  but  more  dangerous 
from  those  of  feeling :  the  union  of  both  was  too  much  for 
Ernest*s  philosophy ;  and  he  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  some- 
what bewildered  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  She 
inspired  him  not  only  with  interest,  but  admiration ;  and  he 
felt  more  anxiety  than  he  cared  to  express,  when  her  history  was 
truly,  though,  it  appeared  to  him,  coldly  communicated  by  her 
relative,  the  next  day,  with  the  additional  intelligence,  that  her 
father  had  been  seized  only  that  morning  with  paralysis,  and 
that  little  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery  1  He  called 
constantly  at  the  cottage  ;  but  it  was  not  until  some  time  after 
the  bereavement,  which  Margaret,  above  all,  lamented,  that  he 
saw  again  the  being  for  whom  he  felt  more  interest  than  ever. 

There  are  peculiar  circumstances  which  train  our  suscepti- 
bilities to  receive  impressions,  and  misfortune  either  softens  or 
hardens  the  heart :  the  incapacity  of  her  mother,  the  volatility 
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of  her  Bister,  rendered  them  both  unfit  companions  for  the  high- 
minded  Margaret ;  and  she  might  well  be  pardoned  for  antici- 
pating the  evening  that  now  invariably  brought  Ernest  to  the 
cottage,  as  a  time  when,  free  from  toil  and  restraint,  she  would 
meet  the  sympathy  and  tenderness,  without  which  a  womaii*s 
heai*t  must  be  sad  and  unsatisfied.  She  was  not,  like  many 
other  wise  and  prudent  people,  at  all  aware  of  the  dauger  of  her 
position.  She  had  no  idea  that,  while  seeking  to  alleviate  or 
dispel  soiTow  by  what  she  termed  friendly  converse,  a  deep  and 
lasting  feeling  was  silently,  but  surely,  implanting  itself  in  her 
bosom,  and  that  time  and  opportunity  were  fostering  it>  either  for 
her  happiness  or  misery.  Her  girlhood  had  passed  without  any 
of  what  we  may  call  the  frippery  of  love.  How  she  had  escaped 
the  contagion  of  flirtation,  is  wonderful.  Perhaps  it  might  bo 
attributed  to  a  certain  reserve  of  manner,  which  served  as  a  beacon 
to  fools  and  puppies,  to  warn  them  off  whenever  it  was  their 
fortune  to  encounter  Margaret  Sunderland. 

Among  the  wealthy  citizens  many  had  sought  her  hand  ;  but 
she  was  not  to  be  courted  by  a  golden  shower ;  and  after  her 
father  s  failure,  none  remembered  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
unfortunate  merchant :  it  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  she  valued  him  who  valued  her  for  herself,  and  herself  onlv 
— and  dreamed  the  dream  that  can  be  dreamed  but  once  I 

Many  evenings  were  spent  in  that  full  and  perfect  trustful- 
ness, which  pure  and  virtuous  hearts  alone  experience.  So  certain 
indeed  appeared  the  prospect  of  her  happiness,  that  she  some- 
times doubted  it«  reality  ;  and  when  a  doubt  as  to  the  future  did 
arise,  it  pressed  so  heavily,  so  very  heavily,  upon  her  heart,  that, 
with  a  gasping  eagerness  which  excited  her  own  astonishment, 
she  cast  it  from  her,  as  a  burden  too  much  for  her  to  bear. 

She  had  known  and  loved  Ernest  for  some  months,  when  one 
morning  their  only  servant  interrupted  her  little  school,  by 
saying,  that  a  gentleman  in  the  parlour  wished  to  speak  to  her. 
On  entering  the  r(H)m,  a  short,  dark,  elderly  man  returned  her 
graceful  salutation,  with  an  uncouth  effort  at  ease  and  self- 
possession. 

*'  Miss  Sunderland,  I  presume  ?** 
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5nio  boi76d  :  a  long  pause  suooeeded,  which  oeither  seemed 

wflling  to  interrupt ;  and  when  Margaret  raised  her  eyes  to  his, 

there  was  something — she  could  hardly  tell  what — that  made 

cr  think  him  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings.  Tet  was  the  countenance 

not   unpleasing  to  look  upon — the  expanded  and  somewhat 

leyated  brow — ^the  round  full  eye,  that  had  rather  a  benign  than 

tern  expression,  would  have  betokened  a  kind,  and  even  gentle 

being,  had  not  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  boded  heaviness  and 

severity — the  mouth  was  thin  and  compressed — the  chin  lean 

and  short — the  nose  looked  as  if  nature  had  at  first  intended  to 

mould  it  according  to  the  most  approved  of  Grecian  features,  but 

suddenly  changing  her  plan,  left  it  a  rude  piece  of  unfinished 

workmanship. 

"  Madam,"  he  at  last  commenced  ;  "  you  are,  I  believe,  ac- 
quainted with  my  sou  ?  " 

"  Sir !" 

"  My  son,  Mr.  Ernest  Heath  wood  ?" 

Again  Margaret  replied  by  bowing. 

'*  I  have  resided  many  years  abroad,  but  if  your  father  was 
living  he  would-  know  me  wolL" 

The  word  "  father"  was  ever  a  talisman  to  poor  Margaret,  and 
she  looked  into  his  face,  as  if  imploring  him  to  state  how  he  had 
known  her  parent.  He  evidently  did  not  understand  the  appeal ; 
and  continued,  in  a  consti-aincd  rounucr,  his  lips  compressed,  so 
as  scarcely  to  permit  egress  to  his  words,  and  his  eyes  bent  on 
the  carpet,  unwilling  to  meet  her  now  fixed  and  anxious  gaze. 

"  I  have  every  respect  for  you,  Miss  Sunderland  ;  and  yet 
I  feel  it  but  right  to  mention  in  time,  that  an  union  between  you 
and  my  son,  is  what  I  never  could — never  will — agree  to.  The 
title  (and  the  new  baronet  drew  up  his  little  person  with  much 
dignity)  I  cannot  prevent  his  having,  but  a  shilling  of  my  money 
goes  not  with  it,  unless  he  marries  with  my  perfect  consent 
Forgive  me,  young  lady,  I  esteem  your  character ;  I — I — ;" 
he  raised  his  eyes,  and  the  death-like  hue  of  Margaret's  features 
seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to  give  him  the  idea  that  he  spoke  to 
a  being  endowed  with  feeling. 

*'  Miss  Sunderland,   I   was  not  prepared  for  this.      I  had 
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hoped  matters  liod  not  gone  so  far.     I — then  you  really  ioyi» 
Ernest  ?  " 

"  Whatever  my  sentiments,  sir,  may  be  towards  your  boil. 
she  replied — all  the  proud  woman  roused  within  her — ''  I  would 
never  entail  beggary  on  him." 

"  Well  spoken,  faith  ;  and  I  am  sure,  Miss  Sunderland,  that 
had  you — in  short,  you  must  be  aware  this  is  a  very  delicate  sub- 
ject; but  had  you  fortune  equal  to  my  hopes  for  Ernest,  I  would 
prefer  you — upon  my  word  I  would — though  I  never  saw  you 
till  this  moment — to  any  woman  in  England.  You  see,"  he  per- 
sisted, assuming  the  tone  of  low-bred  confidence ;  ''  I  have,  as  a 
mercantile  man,  had  many  losses ;  perhaps  you  know  that?"*  He 
paused  for  a  i*eply,  which  Margaret  could  not  give.  **  These 
losses  must  be  repaired,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  so.  If 
I  had  not  the  station  to  8upjx)rt  which  I  have,  it  would  not 
signify ;  but  as  a  man  of  title,  the  ti-uth  is,  I  require,  and  must 
have,  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  within  a  very  little  time— r 
there  is  but  one  way  to  obttiin  it — you  would  not — Cand  here 
the  man  of  wealth,  and  the  man  of  rank,  forgot  himself  in  the 
husband  and  the  father)  you  would  not,  1  am  sure,  by  persist- 
ing in  this  love  affair,  entail  ruin  upon  nie  and  mine.  Ernest 
has  two  sisters  and  a  mother,  Miss  Sunderland." 

Margaret's  breath  came  short  and  quick,  the  room  reeled 
round,  and,  as  she  endeavoured  to  move  to  o]>en  the  window, 
she  must  have  fallen,  but  for  the  support  which  Sir  Thomas 
Heath  wood  afforded  her. 

"  I  will  never  bring  ruin  on  any  one,"  she  said  at  last.  "  What 
is  it  you  require  of  me  1 " 

"  To  write  and  reject,  fully  and  entirely,  my  son's  addresses, 
and  never,  never  see  him  more." 

**  This,  sir,  I  cannot ;  I  will  see  him  once  more,  for  the  last 
time,  this  evening.  I  will  practise  no  deceit,  but  I  will  tell  him 
what  is  necessary.  There,  sir,  you  have  my  word ;  and  may  the 
Almighty  ever  preserve  you  and  yours  from  the  bitterness  of 
poverty  1 " 

Well  might  the  old  baronet  dread  the  effects  of  another  inter- 
view between  Margaret  and  his  son,  when  he  himself  experienced 
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■uoh  a  sensation  of  awe  and  love  towards  this  self-denying  girl ; 
yet  such  was  the  holy  truth  of  her  resolve,  that  he  had  not  the 
power  to  dispute  it.  He  left  the  cottage,  after  various  awkward 
attempts  to  give  utterance  to  his  contending  feelings. 

''  Margaret !  **  screamed  her  mother,  as  she  was  passing  to  hei 
own  room — "  do,  Margaret,  just  come  here,  and  see  how  well — 
how  young  I  look  with  my  widow's  cap — a  conceit  of  my  own, 
this  trimming — when  you  are  married  to  Ernest,  I  shall  dress  in 
white.  I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  his  father  is, 
and  if  he  is  likely  to  live  long  or  die  soon.  Dear  Margaret," 
added  the  poor  woman,  in  all  the  pure  vulgarity  of  mind,  '*  I 
should  so  like  to  hear  a  child  of  mine  called  *  my  lady  !  * "  This 
was  too  much  for  her  poor  daughter,  who  rushed  iiito  her  little 
chamber,  and,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  yielded  to  emotions 
which,  for  a  time,  were  too  powerful  to  submit  to  the  control  of 
renson. 

The  evening  of  that  eventful  day  was  clear  and  balmy ;  the 
flowers  of  early  spring  disseminated  their  fragrance  over  every 
little  weed  and  blade  of  grass,  till  they  were  all  impregnated 
with  a  most  sweet  odour :  the  few  insects  which  the  April  sun 
calls  into  existence,  clung  wearily  to  the  young  tendrils  for  sup- 
port, and  the  oak-leaves  of  the  past  autumn  still  rustled  beneath 
the  tread  of  the  creeping  hedge-hog  or  swift-footed  hare.  It  was 
a  tranquil  hour,  and  Margaret  Sunderland  repined  at  its  tran- 
quillity. '^  I  could  have  better  parted  from  him  in  storm  and 
tempest,  than  amid  such  a  scene  as  this,"  she  said,  as  she  leaned 
against  a  gnarled  trunk  of  a  withered  beech-tree  for  support. 
The  next  moment  Ernest  was  at  her  side. 

''  And  thus,  to  {)lease  the  avarice  of  my  father,  Margaret^  you 
cast  me  off  for  ever — you  turn  me  adrift — you  consent  to 
my  union  with  another,  though  you  have  often  said,  that  the 
union,  unhallowed  by  affection,  was  indeed  unholy.  Is  this  con- 
sistent ? " 

"  I  come  not  here  to  reason,  but  to  part  from  you — to  say, 
Ernest  Heath  wood,  what  I  never  said  before,  that  so  true  b  my 
affection  for  you,  that  I  will  kneel  to  my  Maker,  and  fervently 
and  earnestly  implore  Him  to  bless  you,  to  bless  your  bride,  to 
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multiplj  happinoRB  and  prosperity  to  jour  house,  and  to  increass 
exceedingly  your  riches  and  good  name." 

^  Riches ! "  repeated  her  lover  (like  all  lovers)  contemptu- 
ously ;  "  with  you  I  should  not  need  tliem." 

^  Bat  your  family,  ycu  can  save  them  from  the  misery  of 
poverty — from  the  plague- epot  that  marks,  and  blights,  and 
curses  all  whom  it  approaches.  I  should  have  remembered,**  she 
added,  with  unwonted  asperity,  "  that  it  rested  upon  us,  and  not 
have  suffered  you  to  be  contaminated  bv  its  influence." 

Many  were  the  words  he  used,  and  the  reasons  he  ui^ged,  to 
shake  what  he  called  her  mad  resolve.  He  appealed  to  her 
affections,  but  they  were  too  strongly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  duty 
t/)  heed  his  arguments  ;  and,  after  some  reproaches  on  the  score 
of  caprice  and  inconsistency,  which  she  bore  with  more  patience 
than  women  so  circumstanced  generally  possess,  he  left  her  under 
feelings  of  strong  excitement  and  displeasure.  He  had  not  given 
himself  time  to  consider  the  sacrifice  she  made  ;  he  felt  as  if  she 
deserted  him  from  a  feeling  of  over-strained  pride,  and  bitterly 
hinted  (though  he  knew  it  to  l)e  untrue  at  the  time),  that  it 
might  be  she  had  suddenly  formed  some  other  attachment. 
When  she  found  herself  indeed  alone,  in  the  dim  twilight,  at 
their  old  trysting-spot — though  while  he  was  present  she  had 
repelled  the  last  charge  with  true  womanly  contempt — she  wotdd 
fain  have  recalled  him,  to  reiterate  her  blessing,  and  assure  him, 
that  though  her  resolve  was  unchangeable,  she  loved  him  with  a 
pure  and  unsullied  faith.  Had  he  tamed  on  his  path,  he  would 
have  seen  her  waving  him  back ;  and  the  tears  that  deluged  her 
pale  cheeks  would  have  told  him  but  too  truly  of  the  suppressed 
agony  she  had  endured. 

Many  weeks  elapsed,  and  she  had  outwardly  recovered  her 
tranquillity,  though  she  was  but  ill-fitted  to  go  through  her 
daily  labours  as  before,  when  Rose  so  unexpectedly  announced 
that  she  had  seen  Ernest,  and  taken  a  letter  from  him.  When 
the  sisters  entered  the  little  cott^ige,  it  was  evident  that  some- 
thing was  necessary  to  dispel  Mrs.  Sunderland's  ill  temper. 

"  Yes,  it*8  a  pretty  little  thing ;  what  loves  of  eyes  it  has,  and 
such  nice  long  oars  !    But  really,  Margaret,  you  must  not  go  out 
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and  leare  me  at  home  without  a  sixpence :  there  was  no  silver  in 
your  purse,  and  the  postboy  came  here,  and  refused  to  leave  a 
London  letter  without  the  money, — it  is  astonishing  how  impu- 
dent those  fellows  are, — and  so ** 

Margaret  interrupted  her  mother,  by  saying  that  she  left  ten 
or  twelve  shillings  in  her  purse. 

"  Aye,  very  true — so  you  did  ;  but  a  woman  called  with  such 
an  assortment  of  sweet  collars,  and  it  is  so  seldom  I  have  an 
opportunity  now  of  treating  myself  to  any  little  bit  of  dress, 
that  I  used  them :  it  was  so  cheap,  only  eleven  and  sixpence, 
with  so  lovely  a  border  of  double-hem  stitch,  and  the  comen 
worked  in  the  most  delicate  bunches  of  fuchsia — here  it  is.** 

"  And  did  the  letter  really  go  back,  mother  1 " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  call  me  moHier — it  is  so  vulgar  I  every 
one  says  mamma,  even  mairied  women.  ^  No ;  it  did  not  go 
back :  I  sent  Mary  into  the  little  grocer's  to  borrow  half-a-crown. 
You  need  not  get  so  I'ed,  child :  I  said  you  were  out — ^had  my 
purse — aud  would  repay  it  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Degradation  on  degradation,"  thought  poor  Margaret,  as  she 
took  the  letter :  '^  I  cannot  repay  it  to-morrow ;  that  was  the 
lost  silver  in  the  house  :  I  know  not  where  to  get  a  shilling  till 
next  week." 

'-  I  must  say,  Margaret,  for  a  young  woman,  you  are  the  least 
communicative  person  I  ever  met :  you  have  got  that  letter  by 
heart  by  this  time,  I  should  imiigine.    Pray,  who  is  it  from  ?  *' 

Margaret  Sunderland  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
question,  but  continued  the  re-perusal  of  her  epistle,  as  if  her 
mother  had  not  spoken ;  she  then  left  the  room  without  uttering 
a  single  word. 

"  I  must  say.  Rose,  that  your  sister  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  uneasiness,"  said  Mrs.  Sunderland;  'she  is  so  uidike  me 
in  all  things— so  self-willed — so  like  your  poor  father,  who, 
indeed,  always  made  her  his  companion.  She  wants  tenderness, 
and " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  mamma  I  **  exclaimed  the  generous,  thoughtless 
Rose,  **  you  cannot  think  that,  I  am  sure.  If  you  only  knew 
what  a  sacriBce  she  made  to-night  to  catch  you  that  little  hare  ! 
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and,  as  to  her  purse^  I  know  that  the  reason  she  changed  colour 
was,  that  it  contained  all  the  money  in  the  house." 

*'  Then  she  ought  to  manage  better;  I  never  used  to  be  with- 
out money  in  London  :  it  is  very  odd ^  and  so  ran  on  this 

inconsiderate  lady,  until  the  heart  of  her  yout^gest-bom  ached 
within  her,  from  perfect  weariness  and  shame  at  her  selfishness. 

"  Rose,"  said  Margaret,  as  the  former  entered  their  l>edroom, 
''  come  hither :  you  maj,  perhaps,  see  Ernest  Heath  wood  again, 
and  you  can  then  return  him  this  ;" — she  placed  the  unopened 
letter  in  her  hind ; — "  I  do  not  wish  to  read  it,  particularly  now ; 
it  might  have  a  baneful  effect  upon  the  honest  purpose  which,  I 
trust  in  God,  I  shall  have  strength  to  accomplish.  And  now, 
dearest,  sit  here,  and  look  over  this  other  letter  I  have  received 
from  London." 

Rose  took  the  paper  that  Margaret  offered,  and  moved  from 
opposite  the  cracked  looking-glass  which  garnished  the  simple 
dressing-table. 

**  ril  stand  here,  please,  sister  ;  I  cannot  bear  to  sit  opposite 
that  disagreeable,  ti-umpery  glass  ;  it  makes  my  nose  crooked. 
Oh  1  Maggy,  do  you  remember  the  beautiful  mirrors  we  had  in 
Bedford  Square,  and  my  pretty  little  bed,  with  its  pale  pink  silk 
curtains,  looped  with  roses  1  Heigho  !  I  did  not  know  what  a 
patched  quilt  meant  then  ) "  and  she  glanced  contemptuously  at 
the  clean,  but  humble,  coverlet  of  their  simple  couch. 

"  My  dear  Rose,  do  be  serious,  and  read." 

**  What  an  ungenteel-looking  letter ! — such  coarse  paper,  and 
Buch  a  scribbely-scrabbely  hand  !  '*  Whatever  the  hand  or  paper 
might  be,  after  she  had  fairly  commenced,  she  did  not  again 
speak  until  she  had  finished  the  perusal  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  then,  with  one  loud  cry  of  joy,  she  threw  herself  into  her 
sister's  arms. 

"  Margaret,  dear  Margaret — to  think  of  your  taking  this  so 
quietly,  when  I— my  dear  sister — I  shall  certainly  lose  my 
senses.  We  shall  be  rich,  more  rich  than  ever ;  and  you  can 
marry  Ernest — dear,  kind  Ernest — and  we  can  live  in  London, 
and  keep  our  carriage,  and — Nay,  sister,  do  let  me  break  that 
odious  glass.     0,  Margaret,  I  am  so  happy  !  let  us  go  tell  our 
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mother — mamma — I  beg  her  pardon  ;  and  you  shall  give  up 
your  pupils ; — dear,  beautiful  letter !  let  me  read  it  again  ; " 
and  the  second  perusal  threw  her  into  greater  raptures  than 
the  first 

"  It  is  better  not  to  mention  this  to  our  mother,  I  think," 
said  Margaret,  when  her  sister's  ecstacies  had  in  some  degree 
subsided.  '*  And  yet  she  is  our  parent,  and  has  therefore  a  right 
to  our  confidence,  though  I  know  she  will  endeavour  to  thwart 
my  resolves." 

"  Thwart  your  resolves  1 "  replied  Rose,  in  astonishment ; 
"  why,  what  resolves  can  you  have,  except  to  marry  Ernest,  and 
be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  marry  Ernest  Heathwood,"  replied  her  sister, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  "  though  I  certainly  shall  be  more  happy 
than  I  ever  anticipated  in  this  world.*' 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  understand  you,"  said  Rose ;  "  but  do 
let  me  go  and  make  mamma  acquainted  with  our  unlooked-for 
prosperity  : "  and  she  accordingly  explained  to  her  mother,  that 
a  brother  of  her  father's,  one  who  had  ever  been  on  decidedly 
bad  terms  with  all  his  relatives,  and  their  family  more  particu- 
larly, had  died  lately  in  Calcutta,  bequeathing  by  will  his  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  many  thousands,  to  his  niece,  Margarat 
Sunderland,  who,  in  the  words  of  his  singular  testament,  **  had 
never  offended  him  by  word  or  deed,  and  must  ever  be  considered 
a  credit  to  her  sex."  There  is  no  necessity  to  recapitulate  the 
ecstacies,  plans,  and  armngements  that  succeeded,  and  in  which 
Margaret  took  no  part. 

The  next  morning  she  granted  her  pupils  a  holiday,  and  when 
her  mother  went  out,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  account  of  their  good  fortune,  Margaret  told  her  sister  that 
she  wished  to  be  alone  for  some  time  to  arrange  her  plans.  She 
had  been  so  occupied  for  about  two  hours,  when  Rose  Sunder* 
land,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  passed  the  beechen-tree 
where  Margaret  and  her  lover  had  last  met. 

**  I  am  sure  she  will  not  be  angry — it  will  be  an  agreeable 
surprise— and  mamma  won't  be  home  for  a  long  time  yet," 
paid  Rose ;  "  I  will  open  the  parlour  door,  and — ** 
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"  There  I  shall  find  her  forming  plans  for  future  happinesi^ 
in  which,  perhaps,  I  am  not  included,*'  interrupted  £nie8t  Heath- 
wood. 

"  You  are  unjust,  sir,"  replied  Hose,  as  they  entered  the 
cottage  ;  and  in  another  instiuit  Margaret,  with  a  flushed  cheek 
and  a  burning  brow,  had  returned  the  salutation  of  him  she 
loved.  There  was  more  coldness  in  her  manner  than  he  deemed 
necessary,  and,  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  high  and  ardent  spirit, 
he  asked  her  if  she  attributed  his  visit  to  interested  motives. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  not  so  ;  I  hold  myself  incapable  of  such 
feelings,  and  why  should  I  attribute  them  to  you  ?  I  tell  you 
now,  as  I  told  you  when  last  we  met,  that  my  constant  prayer  is, 
that  God  might  exceedingly  bless  you  and  yours,  and  save  you 
from  poverty,  which,  in  the  world's  eye,  is  the  extremity  of 

Bin. 

"  But,  Margaret/'  interrupted  Rose,  as  was  her  wont,  "  there 
is  no  fear  of  poverty  now ;  and  Sir  Thomas  himself  said,  tliat, 
with  even  a  moderate  fortune,  he  should  prefer  you  to  other 
women." 

"  I  have  not  even  a  moderate  fortune,"  replied  the  noble- 
minded  girl,  rising  from  her  seat,  and  at  the  same  time  laying 
her  hand  on  a  pile  of  accompt-books  that  she  had  been  examin- 
ing. "  You,  Mr.  Heath  wood,  will  understand  me,  if  I  say  that, 
when  I  first  breathed  the  air  of  existence,  I  became  a  partaker  of 
my  family's  fortunes,  as  they  might  be,  for  good  or  evil." 

"  And  you  shared  in  both,  Margaret,  and  supported  both  with 
dignity,"  said  Ernest,  eagerly. 

"  I  l)elieve  you  think  so,  and  I  thank  you,"  she  replied,  while 
the  flush  of  gratified  feeling  passed  over  her  fine  features.  "And 
now,  bear  with  me  for  a  little,  while  I  explain  my  future  inten- 
tions. My  poor  father's  unfortunate  failure  worked  misery  for 
many  who  trusted  in  him  with  a  confidence  which  he  deserved, 
and  yet  betrayed.  I  meant  not  tiiat,"  she  added,  hastily,  "  he 
did  not  betray  ; — but  the  waves,  the  winds,  and  the  misfortunes 
or  ill-principles  of  others,  conspired  against  him,  ond  he  fell, 
overwhelmed  with  his  own  and  others'  ruin.  Lips  that  before 
had  blessed,  now  cursed  him  they  had  so  fatally  trusted,  and 
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every  curae  seemed  to  accumulate  sufferiugs  which  only  I  was 
witness  to.  To  the  very  uttermost — even  the  ring  from  his 
finger — he  gave  cheerfully  to  his  creditors  ;  there  was  no  reserve 
on  his  part — all.  all  was  sacrificed.  Yet,  like  the  daughters  of 
the  horse-leech,  the  cry  was  still  '  Give  !  give  ! '  and,"  she  added, 
with  trembling  voice,  "at  last  he  did  give— even  his  existence  ! 
and  I  who  knew  so  well  the  honour  of  his  noble  nature,  at  the 
very  time  when  his  cold  corpse  lingered  in  the  house,— because 
I  lacked  the  means  of  decent  burial, — was  doomed  to  receive 
letters,  and  hear  complaints  of  his  injustice.  In  the  silent  hour  of 
night  I  knelt  by  his  cofiin ;  decay  had  been  merciful ;  it  spared  his 
features  to  the  last ;  and  I  could  count  and  kiss  the  furrows  which 
disappointment,  and  the  sconiings  of  a  selfish  world,  had  giuven  on 
his  brow : — but,  oh  !  how  perfectly  did  I  feel,  in  that  melancholy 
hour,  that  his  spirit  was  indeed  departed,  and  that  my  lips  rested 
on  nought  but  cold  and  senseless  clay  ;  yet  I  clung,  with  almost 
childish  infatuation,  to  the  dwelling  it  had  so  sweetly  inhabited 
for  such  a  length  of  years.  The  hours  rolled  •  on,  and  the  grey 
mists  of  morning  found  me  in  the  same  spot ;  it  was  then,  as  the 
light  mingled  with,  and  overcame  the  departing  darkness,  that  I 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  living  spirit  of  my  dead  father, 
that,  as  long  as  I  possessed  power  to  think  or  act,  I  would 
entirely  devote  my  energies  to  the  fulfilment  of  those  engage- 
ments, which  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  leave  unsatisfied. 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  nearly  forgot  my  promise  ;  and  though 
a  portion  of  my  hard  earnings  were  regularly  devoted  to  the 
darling  prospect  of  winning  back  for  my  father  his  unspotted 
reputation,  yet  1  did  form  plans  of  happiness  in  which  his 
memory  had  no  share.  Ernest,  for  this  I  have  sufiered,  and 
must  suifer  more.  I  have  gone  over  these  books,  and  find  that, 
after  devoting  the  entire  of  the  many,  many  thousands  now  my 
own  to  the  cherished  object,  only  a  few  hundreds  may  remain  at 
my  disposal.  This  is  enough — again  I  say,  may  you  be  happy 
with  your  dowered  bride,  and  remember  that  the  one  consolation 
— the  only  one  that  can  support  me  under  this  sepai-ation,  is — 
that  I  have  done  my  duty." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  young  Heathwood  did  not  appear  aa 
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much  distressed  at  this  resolution  as  Rose — or,  to  saj  the  Tuth, 
as  Margaret— thought  he  would  have  been.  No  matter  how 
heroic,  how  disinterested  the  feeling  which  compels  a  woman  to 
resign  her  lover,  she  naturally  expects  that  the  lover  will  evince  a 
proper  quantity  of  despair  at  the  sad  circumstance :  and  cer- 
tainly, Ernest,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which  he 
seemed  more  affected  by  Margaret's  noble-mindedness  than  his 
own  bereavement,  entered  cordially  into  her  views,  and  praised 
the  sacrifice  (if,  with  her  feelings,  so  it  might  be  called)  with  an 
energy  that  left  no  room  to.  doubt  his  sincerity. 

After  his  departure  she  pondered  these  things  in  her  heart,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  she  had  not  resigned  her  affections 
too  soon,  for  that  it  was  evident  he  had  pretty  well  succeeded  in 
banishing  her  from  his  love  ;  and  poor  Rose,  who  had  in  so  little 
time  been  twice  disappointed  in  her  hopes  both  of  a  fortune  and 
a  wedding,  wi\s  reproved  with  some  asperity  for  conducting 
Ernest  Heath  wood,  under  any  circumstances,  to  their  cottage. 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that  her  mother  s  tears  and  remonstrances 
had  no  effect  upon  Margaret's  purpose  ;  and  her  lawyer  receive»l 
instructions  to  remit  forthwith  to  all  creditors  of  the  lafe 
Maurice  Sunderland  the  full  amount  of  their  demands,  with 
interest  thereon  from  the  day  of  his  failure  1 

It  required  all  her  firmness  to  bear  up  against  her  mother's 
complainings;  and,  above  all,  against  the  painful  truth  esta- 
blished in  her  mind,  that  Ernest  had  ceased  to  regard  her  with 
anything  bordering  on  affection.  Strange,  that  at  the  very 
moment  we  are  endeavouring  to  repress  the  unavailing  passion 
of  the  one  we  love,  we  secretly — unknowingly,  it  may  be — hope 
for  its  continuance  ! 

All  **  business  affairs  "  were  arranged  according  to  her  desire  ; 
but  she  was  fast  sinking  under  the  outwiu^d  tranquillity  which 
is  more  fatal  than  exertion.  Listlessly  she  wandered  amid  the 
flowers  which  Rose  loved  to  cultivate,  wheu  the  unusual  sound 
of  carriage-wheels  roused  her  attention,  and,  with  no  ordinary 
emotion,  she  saw  Sir  Thomas  and  Ernest  Hcathwood  enter  the 
wicket  gate,  and  walk  towards  the  cottage. 

**  I  told  you,  Miss  Sunderland,"  commenced  the  old  gentleman. 
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with  more  agitation,  but  less  embarrassment,  than  he  had  shown 
at  their  former  interview,  "  that  I  had  need  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  support  my  credit,  and  save  my  family  from  distress. 
I  told  you  I  wished  my  son  to  marry  a  lady  possessed  of  that 
sum,  and  I  now  come  to  claim  you  as  his  bride.*' 

«  Sir  ! " 

"  Yes,  madam  :  I  was  your  father^s  largest  creditor ;  and 
though  I  had  no  fraud,  nothing  dishonourable  to  allege  against 
him,  yet  I  did  not,  I  confess  it,  like  the  idea  of  my  son's  being 
united  to  his  daughter.  He  was  always  speculative  and  imagi- 
native, and  I  feared  you  might  Vie  the  same.  The  sum  you  have 
so  nobly  repaid  me,  1  looked  upon  as  lost,  and  you  must  there- 
fore suffer  me  to  consider  it  a  marriage-portion ;  it  has  saved  me 
from  ruin,  without  the  sacrifice  of  my  son's  happiness." 

*'  How  is  this  1 "  exclaimed  Margaret,  fearful  of  trusting  the 
evidence  of  her  own  senses;  "  I  cannot  understand — the  name—" 

<<  Our  original  name  was  Simmons,"  exclaimed  Ernest,  eagerly ; 
"  but  knowing  all  the  circumstances — I  never  told  you — I  knew 
how  my  father  would  feel  at  your  disinterested  conduct ;  and 
now  that  your  trials  are  past,  you  will,  I  trust,  no  longer 
doubt  me." 

*'  Who  said  I  doubted  ?  "  inquired  Margaret. 

''  Even  Rose  ;  and  here  she  comes  to  answer  for  her  crime." 

"  Nay,  dearest  sister,"  exclaimed  the  laughing  girl,  "  it  was 
only  last  evening  that  I  saw  Ernest,  and  I  have  kept  out  of 
your  way  ever  since,  lest  I  should  discover  my  secret.  Without 
my  frivolity,  and  the  thoughtlessness  of  another,  who,  for  all 
that,  is  dear  to  us  both,  Margaret^s  virtues  would  never  have 
shone  with  so  steady  a  light" 

"  True,  Rose,  spoken  like  an  angel ;  I  never  thought  you  wise 
before;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  your  sister  changes  her  name, 
her  mantle  may  descend  upon  you,"  said  Ernest 

•*  She  may  want  wisdom  for  herself,"  she  continued,  archly ; 
*'  who  knows  but  the  most  bitter  trials  of  Margaret  Sunderland 
may  come  after  marriage  1 " 

Ernest  did  not  reply  to  the  unjust  suspicion,  for  he  had  not 
heard  it ;  his  sense,  his  thought,  his  heai-t,  were  fixed  only  upon 
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her  who  bad  thrown  bo  bright  and  cheering  a  lustra  orer  the 
impressive  truth  : — "  The  good  things  that  belong  to  prosperity 
are  to  be  wished,  but  the  good  things  that  belong  to  adversitj 
arc  to  be  admired." 


THE  PRIVATE   PUESE. 


PAST  THE  FIRST. 

,/k!I%ET  my  niece,  Miss  Gentldine — I  menD,  let  Mrs.  Leeaon 
lrir,.i.'''>|  — know  that  as  soon  aa  she  has  put  off  her  bridal, 
I  and  put  on  her  travelling,  drosa,  I  wish  to  see  her," 
I  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne  to  her  maid,  who  had  not  answered 
kfW  bell  until  she  bad  rung  it  twioe. 
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**  Tea,  ma*am/*  replied  the  flushed  maideo,  who  was  bowed 
out  with  white  satin  ribbon,  as  if  she  too  lia.  1  just  been  madt 
a  bride. 

"  And  listen — ^When  all  this  mummery  is  over,  take  off 
these  white  fal-lals,  and  lay  them  by ;  they  will  do  for  the  next 
fool  of  the  family  who  chooses  to  enter  the  *holy  bonds' — 
ah !  ah  r 

The  servant  hardly  murmured  "  Yes,  ma'am,"  to  this,  nor  had 
she  quite  closed  the  door  on  the  crackling  laugh  of  her  mistress, 
when  she  muttered,  *^  Well,  that  beats  all  1  She  to  come  on  a 
visit  to  her  own  sister,  on  her  niece's  wedding-day,  and  grudge 
me  wearing  of  the  ribbons  that  cost  her  nothing !  But  it's  just 
like  her  !  Stingy  ! — augh  1  It's  no  use  talking — I  can't  a-l>ear 
stingiuesa  I  wonder  why  she  could  not  stay  below  at  the  break- 
fast, like  other  Christians ;  but  it's  none  of  my  business.  Put 
by  the  ribbons,  indeed,  that  never  cost  her  a  brass  farthing ! " 
A  group  of  ladies  passing  from  one  room  to  another  interrupted 
this  soliloquy,  and  turned  the  rippling  current  of  the  waitiuflr- 
maid's  small  mind  from  meditation  to  observation.  In  an  instant 
she  became  spell-bound  by  the  white  roses  that  garlanded  the 
bridesmaids'  bonnets. 

Mrs.  Gascoigne,  a  lady  of  some  iive-aud-fifty  years,  who  had 
been  a  wife  for  one  year  and  a  widow  for  ton,  was  occupied  after 
her  own  fashion.  She  was  seated  at  a  table  in  her  dressing- 
room,  and  upon  it  was  her  open  desk.  Her  long  narrow  features 
were  pinched  into  a  mean  expression  ;  her  hair  grew  thinly  above 
her  brow ;  and  yet  it  was  short  and  frizzed,  a3  if  it  had  not  tlie 
heart  to  grow  long.  Her  lips  were  thin  and  compressed,  be- 
tokening, however,  secrecy  rather  than  firnmess.  I  have  noted 
mouths  which,  though  ugly,  are  of  bland  and  generous  forms;  • 
but  I  never  saw  a  mouth  like  Mrs.  Gascoigne's  that  was  na!) 
indicative  of  meanness  and  subterfuge.  Her  eyes  were  fine—  J 
that  is  to  say,  well  set,  and  of  a  good  col(mr  ;  but  their  exprelHvX  ?- 
aion  was  unpleasing — it  was  sharp  and  suspicious.  Her  dren  it|  9^ 
was  neither  good  nor  becoming,  and  she  had  flung  aside  the  ' 

ailver  favour  which  indicated  the  motive  that  hud  drawn  her 
from  her  own  home.     A  faded  purse  of  blue  and  white  was  be- 
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tveen  her  fingera,  and  into  it  site  hnd  dropped  some  guinetu — 
not  aoTereJgue,  but  old-feshioned  golden  gaineas — which  she  bad, 
a8>it  vero,  purloined  from  lier  own  desk.  She  shook  them  once 
or  twice,  and  an  imcoDBcious  smile  disturbed  the  gravity  of  her 
&ce — it  was  evident  that  she  loved  the  golden  cliimea.  Then 
she  picked  out  one  aud  put  it  into  its  secret  hiding-place  in  her 
desk.  "  Forty-nine,"  she  said  to  hei-self — "  forty-nine  will  go  as 
far  with  a  fooliuh  gir!  as  lifty;  but  it's  an  odd  number — she  may 
wonder  why  it  was  not  Hhj."  Another  was  token  from  the 
purse  and  returned  to  the  drawer.  A  moment's  pause — she 
looked  out  a  third;  a  fourth;  weighed  it  for  a  moment  on  her 
well  practised  finger — it  was  a  thouglit  light,  eo  she  exchanged  it 
for  one  thiit  jileased  lier  better,  and  it  was  dropped  into  the 
hoard.  Another — ehe  chinked  the  puree  ogain.  "  Forty-five  good 
guineas — forty  and  five,"  she  repeated — "  hum  1  quite  enough  to 
commence  a  private  puiw  for  the  wife  of  a  young  banker ;  "  and 
she  shut  it  to  with  a  determined  snap. 

"  May  I  come  in,  dear  aunt )"  said  a  aweet  fitce  at  the  door — 
"  may  I  come  in)" 

Until  the  desk  was  shut  nud  loekcd  she  made  no  auswer ;  and 
then,  affecting  not  to  have  recognised  tones,  the  sweetness  of 
which  told  upon  every  ear,  as  the  joy  bells  sound  upon  the 
summer  air,  she  inquired,  "  Who  is  there!" 

*'  Me,  aunt  ~  Geraldiue,"  answered  the  same  music. 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear,  come  in,"  snid  Mrs.  Gascotgne.  For  a  moment 
she  looked  with  pride  upon  the  yuung  and  lovely  being  who  had 
that  day  committed  her  entire  destiny  into  the  bauds  of  one  who 
had  promised,  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  to  "  love  her,  com- 

tforl  hur,  houoiir  aod  keep  her  in  sickness  and  la  liealth ;  and, 
forKakiug  all  others,  keep  him  only  unto  her  so  long  as  they  both 
Bhonld  JiTe." 
"  Why,  dear,"  exclaimed  Mra.  Goscoigne,  as  the  mind  re- 
amed to  its  old  habiu,  "  what  a  deal  of  money  that  dress  must 
cost !  it  is  a  real  pity  to  hack  it  travelling — a  real  pity.  Dear 
GeraldiuB,  nave  you  nn  turned  silk  you  could  wear  on  the 
journey— en  !" 

"  You  know,  aunt,  I  brought  Henry  no  fortune ;  so  mamtnn 
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thought  the  least  thiug  I  might  have  was  a  handsome  ward- 
robe ;**  and  she  looked  as  much  annojed  as  she  could  have  been 
by  anything  on  such  a  day. 

"  Ah,  dear — well,  that's  true  ;  I  suppose  your  mother  scraped 
together  all  she  could  to  make  up  the  trousseau,  and  has  no  little 
purse  to  give  you,  eh  1" 

"  My  dear  mother,"  answered  the  bride — and  the  ready  tears 
rose  to  her  eyes — "  has  indeed  done  everything  to  make  me 
happy — I  was  going  to  say  independent — but  every  woman  is 
dependent  upon  her  husband  ;  and  Henry  is  so  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, I  have  no  fear  that  he  will  make  me  feel  he  was  rich  and 
1  was  poor.  Mamma  gave  me  ten  guineas,  and,"  added  the  £eiir 
girl  (she  had  not  numbered  nineteen  summers),  with  a  proud  air, 
*'  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  spend  all  that." 

"  That's  my  own  Genvldine — keep  it,  dear — don't  spend  it- 
keep  it.  Gold  grows  by  keeping  ;  it  does  not  rust  or  mildew — 
keep  it ;  it  is  power — all  that  man  and  woman  wants.  I  know 
that — by  wanting  it,  Geraldine.  Ay,  you  may  smile,  and  I  dare 
say  your  mother  and  all  of  them  think  it  not  true ;  poor  Mr. 
Gascoigne  left  me  enough,  but  no  more.  You,  Geraldine,  were 
my  god-child^-called  after  me — and  I  must  say  that  you  have 
been  as  good  and  as  affectionate  as  if  I  had  made  you  a  present 
every  birthday,  which,  perhaps,  I  might  have  done,  had  I  not 
been  afi*aid  you  would  have  married  your  cousin,  Arthur 
Harewell." 

<<  My  dearest  aunt !"  ejaculated  Geraldine,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  know  he  was  very  fond  of  you  ;  but  I  hate  every 
one  of  the  Harewells ;  thoy  are  as  poor  as  church  mice,  and  yet 
as  proud  of  their  intellect  as  if  they  had  been  every  one  city 
members.  Now,  my  denr,  I  am  going;  to  tell  you  a  secret,  whioh 
I  must  not  have  you  tell  Henry ;  your  own  secrets  you  may  tell 
him,  if  you  are  foolishly  fond  of  talking,  but  as  this  is  my  secret^ 
you  have  no  right  to  tell  it.'* 

"  No,"  said  Geraldine,  somewhat  hastily,  "  I  will  not  tell  him 
your  secret,  aunt.     I  have  no  right  to  do  that,  I  think." 

''  Certainly  not,  my  dear ;  men  have  odd  notions,  and  it  is  a 
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fbolteh  thing  to  tell  them  every  nonsense ;  it  makes  them 
think  little  of  us  women,  to  keep  up  a  tittle-tattle  about  every 
trifle." 

Geraldiue  gave  no  reply  to  this.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  tell  Henry  everything ;  this  was  her  own  right-minded  im- 
pulse ;  for  her  mother,  a  quiet,  amiable,  fashionably-thinking 
woman,  fidncied  she  performed  her  duty  when  she  sent  Geraldice 
to  a  boarding-school,  heard  her  play  and  sing,  and  saw  her  dance 
during  the  vacations — restricted  her  own  expenditure  in  all 
things  that  she  might  have  the  best  masters,  and  be  as  well 
dressed  as  girls  who  had  ten  times  her  fortune — a  sure  way  to 
enfeeble  the  mind — took  it  for  granted,  that,  as  she  knew  her 
catechism,  had  been  confirmed,  and  went  every  Sunday  to 
church,  her  religious  education  was  such  as  to  befit  the  high 
calling  of  a  Christian — and  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  the  duties 
a  woman  is  required  to  fulfil  as  wife  and  mother,  until  about  a 
week  previous  to  the  wedding-day,  when  she  told  her  to  be  affec- 
tionate and  forbearing,  and  ^^  not  to  forget  her  own  dignity/' 
Something  she  added  about  the  duties  of  a  mother,  and  the 
advantage  of  cold  bathing  for  infants ;  but  quickly  concluded  by 
saying  there  would  be  ''  time  enough  to  think  of  that."  No 
wonder  that  Gerald ine  was  unable  to  reply  to  her  aunt*B 
common-places,  and  at  once  unravel  their  fallacy  and  foresee 
their  danger.  There  are,  to  my  knowledge,  at  this  moment, 
when  volumes  on  female  education  pour  from  the  press — when 
national  education  is  rendering  the  lower  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  higher  class  in  solid  and  useful  knowledge  —  there 
are  scores  of  well-intentioned  ladies,  gentlewomen  by  birth, 
and  in  manner,  who  love  their  daughters,  who  would  (if 
they  knew  how)  forward  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare 
in  every  possible  way — and  yet  do  no  more  than  Gerald  ine 
Lceson's  mother  did.  Ah  !  when  shall  we  have  a  school  for 
mothers  ? 

Mrs.  Gascoigne  resumed  the  broken  thread  of  her  discourse 
more  quickly  than  I  have  finished  my  digression. 

*•  Well,  my  dear  Geraldine,  1  have  here  a  little  present  for  you 
— -just  enough  to  prevent  your  running  to  your  husband's  pocket 
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every  moment ;  bat  you  must  not  tell  him  a  word  about  i^— 4t  is 
my  secret.  If  he  or  your  mother  were  to  know  1  had  scraped 
together  fifty — no,  five-and- forty — guineas,  for  you,  they  would 
expect  me  to  go  on  giving  ;  and  the  metre  you  give,  the  more  you 
may  give.  So,  take  it  with  my  blessing,  child,  uud  take  care  of 
it ;  spend  it  secretly  for  any  little  thing  you  may  want,  and  aay 
nothing  about  it.*' 

Gerald ine  was  really  surprised  and  pleased ;  she  had  never 
in  all  her  life  had  so  much  money  of  her  own,  and  least  of 
all  had  she  expected  it  from  her  '*  stingy  auut."  She  reiterated 
her  thanks  most  sincerely ;  little  thinking  she  had  taken  the 
first  step  towards  deceiving  her  husband  and  working  her  owu 
misery. 

*'  Remember,*'  repeated  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  *'  remember,  it  is  my 
secret,  and  you  have  promised;  you  cannot  conceive  how  I 
should  sufier  if  you  broke  your  word.**  Agtun  Geraldine  kissed 
her,  and  bade  her  affectionately  farewell — not  before  she  had 
been  twice  summoned  by  her  bridemaids. 

'^  I  might  as  well,**  said  this  dangerous  monitor,  as  she  took  her 
seat  by  the  window  to  observe  the  departing  carriages  ;  "  I  might 
as  well  have  taken  back  that  udd  five  ;  and  then  the  ten  her 
mother  gave  her  would  have  just  made  up  the  fifty.  I  hope 
she*ll  take  care  of  it,  poor  dear  child  !  There  she  goes,  and  her 
cousin,  Arthur  Hare  well,  handing  her  in  !  Well,  I  shall  con- 
ceive it  my  duty  to  give  Henry  Leeson  a  hint  to  look  after  his 
pretty  wife  when  Master  Hare  well  is  in  the  way.  It  is  a  very 
queer  world  we  live  in  !** 

The  people  who  make  the  world  '*  queer,**  as  they  call  it,  are 
the  first  to  complain  of  this  queerncss  ;  and  so  it  was  with  Mrs. 
Gascoigne.  Her  own  marriage  had  l)een  entirely  dictated  by  in- 
terested motives.  She  married  a  rich  old  miser  for  the  sake  of 
his  wealth,  when  she  was  past  forty ;  and  upon  her  *•'  queer" 
ways  his  ** queer**  ways  became  engrafted.  Geraldine's  match 
pleased  her,  because  Mr.  Liecson  was  rich  ;  and  she  fancied  her 
god-child  had  inherited  her  disposition,  because  she  had  discarded 
a  poor  cousin,  whom  she  believed,  erroneously,  she  loved,  and 
married  a  wealthy  man,  whom  she,  as  erroneously,  believed  bhe 
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did  not  love.  If  Geraldine  luid  chanced  to  like  and  wed  her 
poor  cousin,  Mrs.  Gascoigne  would  never  have  given  her  five- 
and-fortj  pence. 

Greraldiue  Leeson  had  escaped  many  of  the  contaminations  of 
a  public  school,  from  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  thoroughly  what- 
ever she  undertook  ;  consequently  she  had  little  spare  time.  She 
knew  the  sacrifices  her  mother  made  that  she  might  become  ac- 
complished;   and   besides,    she    loved    her    home   dearly  and 
devotedly.     She  had  not  left  it  aa  early  as  many  children  do,  so 
that  the  home  affections,  if  not  full-grown,  had  taken  root  before 
her  departure  into  a  community  as  varied  and  as  dangerous  as 
that  of  all  large  schools  must  be,  until  their  entire  system  is 
thoroughly  regenerated.     Still,  as  this  was  a  "  finishing  school," 
she  could  not  but  hear  various  speculations,  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  elder  girls,  f.8  to  **  when  they  should  come  out.'*     How 
anxious  the  mamma  of  one  was  to  get  papa  into  good  humour,  to 
spend  a  winter  in  Paris — whether  ho  could  afford  it  or  not — 
because  her  cousin  had  made  an  excellent  match  there  ;  to  be 
sure,  the  gentleman  thought  at  first,  from  the  style  they  lived  in, 
that  they  were  very  rich,  but  he  knew  the  difference  now ;  and 
tlie  other  girls  laughed  at  this,  and  exclaimed,  '*  What  fun  !"* 
Another  mourned  bitterly  "  papa's  stinginess,"  and  how  her  poor 
mamma  was  obliged  to  alter  the  house  bills  to  make  them  appear 
more  than  they  were,  or  else  they  never  could  have  anything  fit 
to  wear ;  while  a  third  rejoiced  that  such  never  could  be  the 
case  at  home,  as  A»*  mamma's  pin-money  was  secured,  and  she 
did  as  she  pleased,  without  consulting  any  one  !   All  this  sort  of 
poisoning  is  carried  on,  like  all  poisonings,  secretly  :  I  do  believe 
that  few   women  who  undertake  the  charge  of  youth,    would 
suffer  such  ol)servations  to  go  unreproved ;  but  no  governess 
can    have   ear  and   eye   for    fifty,   or   oven    five -and -twenty, 
"grown-up"  young  ladies,  who  are  permitted  to  sleep,  four  or 
two,  in  the  same  room,  and  to  walk  attended  by  foreign  teachers, 
who  frequently  do  not  understand  the  language  spoken  by  their 
pupils. 

Geraldine  had  escaped  systematic  corruption ;  she  loved  music 
«nd  dancing  for  their  own  sakes,  and  never  cared  a  great  deal 
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far  ottting  A  wKBMtion.  Sbe,  of  ooane,  dcbiicd  to  be  lo*«i  j 
but  ake  new  degnded  ftflecuoa  bj  calcnlatioiL  She  vcxild 
bkve  foOMfi,  ceruunl;,  t^f'jre  she  vedjed  povertj;  bnt  ibe 
would  not  h**e  married  aimpW  beoiue  lier  loTer  wm  ridi.  So 
br  *fae  WM  tolerablj  ri^Cj  but,  uiifortumtel;,  maoy  motbere, 
uid  boB  uBODg  tbe  unmber,  have  confiued  notions  aa  to  tlie 
bcModanea  of  tlie  delicate  and  indelJtatfe  If  lo«e  ia  mraitioned, 
instead  of  impreMing  tbe  jonug  mind  with  a  just  idea  of  its 
wtenA  tiature,  ila  bolj  attributes  <^  natural  imputiie^  it  ia 
diemiwied  vitb  au  "  Ob,  fiel"  or  a  reproving  1m^  wbicb  at  ouoe 
aMum  tbe  daughter  that  her  motlier  cuiuot  be  her  cuofidaut ; 
tbna  a  mother  luaea  a  utronghold  on  ber  child's  mind;  jet, 
bj  making  it  tbe  subject  of  convervatiun,  speaking  of  it  as 
an  erent  on  wbicb  much  of  tbe  bap|>inen  or  misery  of 
after-life  depends,  she  might  atreugthcu  the  reasoning  powera 
against  ita  undue  influence,  and,  while  subduing  its  violence, 
kod  to  its  being  coitsidered  in  its  more  holj  and  Bacn.-d 
lieariuga 

tienildiue's  mother  would  have  nlmoet  blushed  herself  at 
mentiuuiug  a  busbaud  tu  her  dau^jhtcr;  yet  that  daughter  could 
not  &il  to  perceive  to  uhnt  Uie  hint  of,  ''  Gcraldinc,  wear  jour 
blue  aud  white,  and  let  Ebther  drctitt  jour  hair — I  want  jou  to 
look  purticukrij  well  to-niglit"  tended— for  this  was  done  when 
onlj  one  eldest  son  was  expected  tu  "  come  in  and  try  bis  new 
flute."  How  much  of  tlie  dignity  of  truth,  with  which  every 
British  n.otlier  ought  to  be  crowned,  is  sacrificed  to  tliose  petty 
arts;  bow  much  misery  ensured,  by  domestic  duties  feebly  sus- 
tained] 

''  1  hope,"  Hiiid  her  mother,  "  I  hope  and  pray  you  may  make 
a  good  wife;"  aud  sho  meant  what  fahe  said;  but  she  bad  never 
adopted  the  means  to  make  her  oiie. 

Geraldiiio  had  i'ea<l  over  the  marriage  ceremony,  thought  for 
a  moment  how  liursh  that  woixl  "  obey  "  souudetl,  then  wondered 
site  had  thought  so — "  it  nould  bo  so  easy  to  uU.y  one  she  loved 
on  Hlie  loved  lleiirj — uljeilieiice  would  be  jilcasuru;"  and  so  site 
ukmod  the  buuk.  Her  nuturu  wiio  very  timiil.  Slie  hnd  little 
itroHgth  of  Lither  body  or  niiud;  but  blie  hud  muuli  uffection,  a 
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gentle  yielding  temper,  and  ^rished  to  do  right  in  all  things. 
Her  husband  had  settled  a  handsome  independence  upon  her  in 
case  of  his  death ;  but  the  idea  of  wanting  anything  while  he 
lived  she  had  put  far  from  her.  Although  induced  by  her  selfish 
aunt  to  promise  not  to  mention  her  fatal  gift,  it  had  never 
entered  into  her  head  that  she  was  doing  wrong  in  keeping  a 
secret  from  her  husband. 

Six  months  had  elapsed  since  Gemldine  became  the  wife  of 
Henry  Leeson.  She  was  established  in  a  pretty  house  at  the 
'*West  End;"  had  a  chariot  of  the  newest  build,  a  pair  of  un- 
exceptionable bays,  a  very  tall  footman,  and  a  very  little  page ; 
went  sometimes  to  the  opera,  presided  at  a  small  dinner-party^ 
and  assisted  at  a  soiree,  with  infinite  propncty;  and  so  liberally 
had  her  husband  ministered  eveu  to  her  fancies,  that  she  had 
only  spent  five  guineas  of  her  store.  She  had  told  him  of  her 
mother's  gift,  but  remained  silent  as  to  her  aunt's.  Her  cousin 
had  come  to  town  to  ''keep  his  terms,"  and  her  aunt  had 
succeeded  her  mother  as  an  inmate  for  a  month.  ''  The  season,** 
as  it  is  caUed,  had  commenced;  and  if  it  had  not  been  that  her 
aunt's  presence  damped  her  spirits,  she  would  have  been  as 
happy  as  any  wife  could  be.  Her  husband  never  was  late 
at  his  club,  and,  like  most  junior  partners  in  a  bank,  did 
not  remain  at  his  counting-house  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

One  evening,  soon  after  the  aunt  and  her  niece  had  taken 
their  places  in  front  of  a  private  box  at  Covent  Garden — for 
they  did  not  move  in  the  very  high  sphere  which  eschews 
English  theatres  altogether — Henry,  leaning  over  his  wife's 
chair,  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Geraldine,  what  a  handsome  chain  !  I 
have  not  seen  it  before.     Where  did  you  get  it  I " 

«*  I  bought  it,  love." 

"  When  ? " 

"  Oh  !  let  mc  see — this  week." 

''  This  week  1  and  never  consulted  me  !  I  hope,"  he  added, 
looking  somewhat  serious,  **  that  it  is  paid  for." 

*'  Of  course  it  is,  Henry.     Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

''  Because  that  chain  must  have  cost  twenty-five  guineas, 
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at  least ;  and  yoa  know,  last  week  you  shook  your  empty  purse 
at  me,  aud  I  put  only  ten  guineas  into  it  Where  did  you  get 
the  money?" 

Her  aunt  contrived  to  press  her  foot,  as  a  waining.  "  I  told 
you  mamma  gave  me  ten  guineas  when  I  left  home." 

*'  But  you  told  me  how  you  spent  five  of  that  at  Cheltenham. 
We  young  bankers  undei-staud  subtraction.** 

*' Well,  then,**  she  replied,  colouring  with  confusion;  "if  you 
must  know,  mamma  made  me  up  the  money,  as  I  fancied  the 
chain.** 

Mr.  Lceson  bit  his  lip.  **  Indeed  !**  ho  replied;  "  she  is  richer 
than  I  fancied.'* 

**  It  does  not  need  a  mother  to  be  very  rich  to  give  a  child  ten 
guineas,  even  for  such  a  toy  as  this,**  she  said,  flinging  the  links 
over  her  pretty  shoulder. 

"Certainly  not,  my  dear;  but  riches  are  comparative.  One 
person  is  rich  with  a  pound,  another  poor  with  a  tliousand.*' 
He  looked  serious,  even  stern  for  a  moment,  as  if  something 
very  unpleasant  was  presented  to  his  mind ;  and  then  his  fine 
animated  face  brightened  up,  and  he  added,  **  1  hope  my  little 
Greraldine  has  not  made  a  private  purse  !'* 

She  could  not  reply;  she  felt  agitated,  degraded;  she  had  told 
a  falsehood,  and  one  likely  to  bo  detected.  The  performance 
pa&sed  unheeded  ;  she  tried  to  smile,  but,  instead  of  smiling, 
burst  into  tears.  Mr.  Leeson  had  not  been  long  enough  married 
to  slight  a  wife's  tears ;  he  withdrew  her  from  the  front,  and 
thought  he  had  spoken  hai-shly,  when  he  had  only  spoken 
seriously;  he  caressed  and  apologised,  and  every  affectionate 
word  he  spoke  added  to  her  self-reproach.  Soon  after,  her 
cousin  entered  the  box:  his  manner  was  only  that  of  most 
animated  young  men,  light  and  careless,  with  an  oocasiouid 
empressement,  rendered  more  striking  when  contrasted  with  his 
ordinary  trifling.  Still,  that  manner  was  the  one,  of  all  others, 
her  husband  disliked  most.  Nor  had  Mrs.  (<ascoigne*8  inju- 
dicious hint  been  wanting,  to  increase  the  antipathy  he  had  felt 
towards  this  well-intentioned  but  frivolous  young  man,  from  the 
fii-st     Arthur  Harewell  used  a  cousin's  privilege  to  the  full ; 
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inquired — Heury  thought  more  tenderly  than  was  necessary — 
after  her  health,  then  rallied  her  on  her  seriousness,  talked  the 
usual  quantity  of  nonsense,  which  women,  who  know  anything 
of  the  world,  understand  to  be  matter  of  course,  and  then  offered 
some  obsei'vations  on  her  dress.  She  complained  that  the  chain 
had  an  unsufe  clasp,  and  he  offered  to  take  it  to  the  jeweller's  to 
get  it  repaired — convoying  the  idea  to  Henry's  mind  that  he 
knew  where  it  had  been  purchased.  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  who  hated 
every  one  of  the  Harewells,  did  not  fail  to  cast  in  as  many 
inuendoes  as  she  could,  to  annoy  the  young  barrister,  who  had 
too  much  tact  to  retort  on  an  elderly  rich  relative,  yet  became 
gradimlly  irritated  by  his  own  forbcamnce.  Geruldine  was  so 
unhappy  as  to  seem  const  mined ;  Henry  grew  snappish  and 
morose;  and  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  seemed  contented 
with  the  evening's  proceedings  was  Mrs.  Gascoigne.  Not  that 
she  acknowledged  a  wish  to  make  any  one,  particularly  her  god- 
child, unhappy ;  but,  like  nil  other  discontented  people,  she  did 
not  quite  understand  why  anything  in  this  world  should  go 
smoothly  forward,  and  it  was  consolatory  to  imagine  that  others 
were  as  uncomfortable  as  herself.  Tliere  are  persons  who  derive 
consolation  from  the  belief  that  many  are  more  unhappy  than 
themselves.  Geraldine  was  unaccustomed  to  deception  ;  as  long 
as  the  tive-and- forty  guineas  had  Iain  dormant  in  her  desk,  there 
w^as  no  visible  proof  of  their  existence,  and  she  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  deceive ;  but  the  ciiain  coming  so  palpably  before  her 
husband*s  eyes,  had  changed  altogether  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  called  her  deceptive  powers  into  action.  She  was,  how- 
ever, a  bad  actress,  and  felt  so.  Her  impulses  wci*e,  however, 
good. 

"  I  will  not,"  she  said,  "  nm  a  second  risk ;  I  will  return 
my  aunt  her  twenty  guineas,  and  not  suffer  myself  to  be  again 
tempted  :  I  was  fortunate  to  get  off  so  well  last  night."  She 
took  out  the  money,  and  entered  her  aunt's  room. 

'*  You  look  pale  enough,"  was  the  morning  salutation  she  re- 
ceived ;  "  and  truly,  my  dear,  I  am  not  astonished  at  it  Mr. 
Lceson's  conduct  was  very  harsh  to  you  last  night;  and,  I  confess, 
I  thought  rude   to  me ;  yes,  dear,  rude  to  me — to  fly  into  a 
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passiou  about  a  trumpery  chain,  because,  forsooth,  he  was  not 
consulted — to  ask  if  my  niece  and  god-child  had  paid  for  what 
she  wore — to  inquire  how  she  got  the  money — taimting  you  with 
your  want  of  fortune." 

"  Oh,  dear  aunt,  he  never  thought  of  that ! " 

"  Permit  me  to  know  best,  if  you  pleate,  Mrs.  Leeson.  If 
your  mother  had  done  as  she  ought,  she  would  have  stood  out 
for  pin-money,  and  not  have  left  you  the  degrading  task  of  dun- 
ning your  husband  for  every  little  foolish  thing — turning  men 
into  molly-cots — Ah !  you  may  smile  if  you  like,  Geraldine  ;  the 
phrase  is  not  very  elegant,  but  it  is  very  expressive — ^you  will 
allow  tluU,  I  suppose.  However,  you  are  no  child  of  mine,  or 
I  would  have  managed  differently,  and  taught  you  differently. 
Men  change,  my  poor  girl  ;  and  it  is  quite  right  for  a  woman  to 
provide  against  that  change." 

**  By  a  large .  stock  of  affection  ? "  inquired  Geraldine,  half 
amused,  and  more  than  half  awakened  by  her  aunt's  theory. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  but  as  large  a  stock  of  cash  ajs  she  can  muster. 
Henry  makes  you  an  allowance  for  house-keeping  ;  you  do  not 
spend  it  all,  I  hope  1 " 

"  No,  aunt ;  he  has  given  me  credit  for  good  management  I 
saved  nearly  five  pounds  out  of  my  first  month's  aJlowanoe." 

"  And  you  told  him  so  ? " 

*'  I  certainly  did.  Now,  my  dear  aunt,  why  do  you  look  so  1 
Where  would  have  been  the  pleasure  of  saving  without  his 
praise  ?     I  saved  five  pounds,  and  gave  it  him." 

**  And  he  took  it  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  of  course  he  did." 

"  And  after  that  to  speak  so  meanly  about  the  chain  !  (which, 
to  c<)nfess  the  truth,  was  a  bit  of  extravagance  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  that) — a  pretty  clear  proof  that  he  expects  you  to  consult 
him  on  every  inch  of  ribbon.  Don't  be  a  fool,  Geraldine.  I 
know  the  world,  and  I  know  that  the  more  you  give  in,  the 
more  you  ma.y,  Wliy,  you  do  not  expect  a  husiness-man,  such  as 
Mr.  Leeson  surely  is,  to  suffer  you  to  lay  out  hU  money  for 
what  you  may  fancy] — he  knows  how  money  grows  out  of 
money  too  well  for  that     No ;  make  up  your  mind  to  one  of 
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two  Goui*8e8 — either  be  content  to  sink  into  an  upper  servant, 
spending  your  month's  allowance  upon  the  house,  and  giving  in 
your  honest  account,  or  do  as  I  did,  as  other  women  do— and 
keep  a  little  for  yourself;  you  do  not  know  how  you  may  want 
it ;  and,  from  the  fuss  he  made  last  night  about  that  stupid 
chain — in  public,  too — I  think  you  may  very  easily  judge  that  he 
intends  to  draw  the  purse-strings  tight ;  and  you  looked  all  the 
night  as  penitent  as  if  you  had  committed  a  crime.  Well,  well, 
you  will  know  better.  I  once  knew  a  woman  who  managed  to 
scrape  a  pui-se  together  so  cleverly,  that,  when  her  husband  got 
into  difficulties,  she  was  able  to  provide  all  soi*t8  of  little 
comforts  for  the  house,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  cre- 
ditors." 

"  But  was  that  honest  ?  **  inquired  the  young  wife,  **  as  it  was 
saved  out  of  his  means.*' 

"  But  surely  he  intended  it  to  have  been  spent  1 " 

"  Yes,  vei-y  likely,"  replied  Mrs.  Lccson,  who  was  musing  on 
her  husband's  rudeness ;  ''  yet  such  a  system  destroys  mutual 
confidence." 

*'  My  poor  foolish  child  !  "  retorted  her  aunt,  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  her  head,  ''  my  poor  foolish  child  1  you  do  not  surely 
believe  that  your  husband  tells  you  everything — makes  you  a 
confidant !  A  handsome,  would-be  fashionable  young  man  make 
his  wife  his  confidant ! — tell  her  everything  1  Why,  what  a  fool 
you  must  be  1 — ah,  ah  !  '*  and  the  old  crackling  laugh  grated  on 
Geraldine's  heart.  "  By  the  way,"  resumed  the  adviser,  "  who 
was  with  you  when  you  bought  that  chain  ] " 

"  My  cousin." 

**  Oh  !  and  you  told  Mr.  Lecson  that,  too,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  I  did  not;  but  I  would  in  a  moment,  for  1  saw  no  hai'm 
.    '^  >»       • 

HI  It. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  he  tuotdd;  he's  as  jealous  as  a  Turk,  I  would 
not  wonder  if  he  thought  that  Arthm*  Harewell  had  given  you 
that  chain." 

"  I  told  him  mamma  gave  me  the  money." 

'*  Oh  1  ah  !  so  you  did ;  I  daresay  he  thought  her  a  great  fool, 
for  he  must  know  how  little  she  has  to  spare ;  however,  dear. 
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there's  an  end  of  it  now.  Take  my  advice— do  not  invite  Arthur 
to  the  house  yourself,  keep  what  money  you  have  safely,  and  add 
to  it  whenever  you  can.  You*ll  find  Henry,  with  all  his  love, 
will  draw  the  purse-strings  tighter  and  tighter  every  year ;  it's 
always  the  way  with  those  business-men  :  and  men  of  indepen- 
dence are  just  as  bad  in  the  other  way,  they  di*aw  in  to  meet 
their  own  greedy  extravagance."* 

Geraldine  was  so  confounded  by  the  variety  of  new  ideas — the 
suspicion  that  she  did  not  possess  her  husband's  confidence ;  that 
he  insulted  her  by  his  jealousy;  that,  let  her  be  as  confiding  as 
she  would,  she  could  meet  with  no  return ;  that  he  was,  or  would 
be,  avaricious,  not  from  want,  but  caprice — ^all  caused  her  such 
intense  pain,  that  she  retired  to  her  room  to  find  relief  in  tears, 
without  retiuning  the  remainder  of  her  money.  If  she  had  pre- 
conceived notions  upon  the  subject — if  her  mind  had  been 
decided  that,  Ut  Iter  husband's  conduct  he  what  it  woulcty  her  dutieSy 
solemnly  pledged  at  the  altar,  remained  the  same,  all  would  have 
been  well.  But,  poor  thing,  she  had  no  fixed  principles  to  build 
on.  Her  cousin  called  a  couple  of  hours  after,  and  she  did 
not  ask  him  to  dinner.  When  her  husband  returned,  he  found 
her  languid  and  cold,  with  an  indescribable  air  of  offended 
dignity;  whereas  he,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  constrained  and 
afflicted  at  a  duplicity  he  had  discovered  for  the  first  time.  If 
either  had  then  confided  in  the  other,  how  much  after-misery 
would  have  been  spared  to  both  ! 

Mr.  Leeson  heard  from  the  footman  that  Mr.  Harewell  had 
called,  and  thought  it  was  odd  his  wife  did  not  as  usual  mention 
his  name,  with  those  of  two  or  three  other  visitors ;  then  he 
asked  her  abruptly,  '^Why  she  had  not  detained  her  cousin 
Arthur  to  dinner  ] " 

Her  aunt's  insinuation  as  to  her  husband's  jealousy  imme* 
diately  occurred  to  her,  and  she  stammered  and  blushed  so  as  to 
recall  vividly  the  young  man  s  frivolous  manner  on  the  preceding 
evening ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  both  felt  exceedingly 
unhappy. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Leeson  suffered  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety ;  for  it  so  happened  he  had  discovered  that  his 
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wife's  mother  was  exceedingly  distressed  for  money  before  she 
had  quitted  his  house  to  return  to  her  own  ;  and  with  a  delicacy 
which  deserved  increased  confidence,  he  had  placed  a  sum  at  her 
disposal  as  she  was  leaving  London,  intreating  her  not  to  men- 
tion it  to  Geraldine,  lest  the  shadow  of  obligation  might  give 
her  pain.  The  old  lady  thanked  him  with  tears  of  gratitude, 
confessing  that  she  had  wished  to  borrow  a  few  pounds  from  her 
daughter,  but  thought  it  better  not,  lest  it  might  lead  to  uncom- 
fortable feelings.  This  proved  to  him  that  his  beloved  wife — 
she  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  passion  of  a  strong,  truthful,  and 
fervent  afifection — she  in  whose  simple  purity  he  trusted,  and 
would  have  trusted  for  ever — had  deceived  him  by  a  mean  false- 
hood. If  she  had  not  returned  him  the  five  pounds  already 
mentioned,  he  would  again  have  taxed  her  with  forming  a  private 
purse ;  but  that  act  argued  so  strongly  against  such  a  supposi- 
tion, that  he  rejected  the  idea  for  one  far  more  painful — he 
believed  she  had  either  accepted  the  chain  from  her  cousin,  or 
borrowed  the  money  from  him. 

Henry  Leeson's  nature  was  none  of  the  softest.  He  entertained 
the  highest  possible  sense  of  female  honour.  Whiitever  the  fact 
might  be,  he  boasted  of  always  making  his  afiections  subject  to 
his  reason.  And  on  that  same  evening,  when  they  were  alone, 
he  said,  after  about  twenty  minutes  liad  been  spent  in  a  restless 
and  painful  dialogue,  in  which  neither  were  explicit,  yet  both 
saw  that  something  remained  untold — he  said,  sternly,  for  the 
fair  and  gentle  face  he  looked  upon  had  lost  tiie  radiance  of 
truth,  "  Thus  much,  Gemldiue — thus  much ;  beware  at  any 
attempt  to  deceive  me  ;  for,  if  you  do  so  once,  you  will  never  do 
so  a  second  time." 

The  young  wife  wept,  and  wept  bitterly;  but  though  only  four- 
and-twenty  hours  had  elapsed  since  he  dried  her  tears  so  anxiously, 
yet  then  he  had  not  thought,  and  calculated,  and  placed  one 
circumstance  with  another,  to  see  how  they  tallied ;  and  he  had 
clung  to  the  hope  that  she  would  have  frankly  told  the  trutli  when 
they  were  alone — he  had  pictured  her  with  her  pale  weeping  face, 
he  had  framed  the  gentle  counsel,  and  heard  the  fond  promise ; 
he  had  hoped  even  that  she  had  gone  in  debt  rather  than  have 
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incarred  aii  obligation  which  she  feared  to  confess.  Her  aunt's 
extreme  niggardliness  prevented  the  supposition  that  she  bad 
bestowed  anything  upon  her  save  what  even  misers  give — 
advice.  Yet  little  did  he  imagine  what  the  nature  of  that  advico 
would  be.  Young  men  in  general  are  careful  enough  as  to  what 
male  society  their  wives  mingle  with  ;  but  they  ought  to  be 
even  more  careful  as  to  their  female  friends.  A  woman  is  on  her 
guard  amongst  men,  but  amongst  women  her  heart  and  ears  are 
both  open  ;  yet  what  pernicious  notions  may  she  not  imbibe 
from  that  d«angerous  class  of  persons  called  '^  women  of  the 
world." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  one  small  suspicion  grew 
out  of  another ;  how  Gerald ine's  heart  heaved  and  ached  under 
the  consciousness  that  her  husband  regarded  everything  she  did 
with  a  prejudiced  eye,  and  listened  to  her  words  w^ith  a  jealous 
car  ;  how,  having  asked  him  for  some  fancy  of  hers,  when  he 
was  in  a  mood  not  to  grant  a  favour,  ho  refused  ;  and  her  aunt 
who  unfortunately  happened  to  be  present,  took  occasion  to 
exult  in  the  truth  of  her  evil  prophecy  : — 

**  You  see,  Geiuldine,  I  was  right ;  every  husband  grows 
selfish  sooner  or  later  ;  and  a  poor  woman  who  has  no  spirit  is 
sure  to  he  trampled  on  -  never  lias  a  shilling  to  spend  on  herself^ 
unless  alie  manages.^ 

Geraldine  had  no  broad  ideas  as  to  the  duties  of  wedded  life. 
She,  happily  for  herself,  had  never  thought  of  discussing  the 
rights  of  women  apart  from  the  rights  of  men.  She  did  not  seek 
to  disturb  the  beautiful  harmony  of  nature,  by  setting  up  the 
weak  against  the  strong— by  endeavouring  to  persuade  a  wood- 
bine into  the  ambition  of  an  oak  ;  but  she  did  think  sometimes 
that,  as  the  oak  did  not  afford  much  generous  support  to  the 
woodbine,  the  woodbine  migiit  manage  a  little  artificial  prop  for 
itself.  So  she  fell,  by  degrees,  into  her  aunt's  plan.  She  stinted 
the  house  to  fill  her  private  purse,  and  so  rendered  his  home 
anything  but  comfortable  to  her  husband;  but  even  this  was  not 
the  worst.  She  who  had  felt  and  mourned  over  her  first  untruth 
with  so  much  real  bitterness  of  spirit,  had  become  accustomed  to 
falsehood  ;  it  was  necessary  to  tell  one  little  lie  to  hide  another; 
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the  holy  beauty  of  truth  had  altogether  departed  from  her. 
Whenever  her  conscience  reprouched  her,  she  whispered  to  it, 
'*  that  she  could  not  help  it — that  if  Henry  had  continued  the 
Henry  he  was  at  first,  it  would  have  been  different — that  it  was 
his  fault — that  he  was  severe — that  he  had  grown  buspicious — 
that  as  he  often  blamed  her  withort  a  cause,  she  might  as  well 
have  a  little  of  her  own  way  as  not — that  he  was  frightfully 
stingy.*'  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  proceeded  in 
such  a  course,  without  becoming  morally  degraded ;  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  slowly,  yet  surely,  this  degradation  progresses ;  until 
when  a  review  of  the  past  ttkes  place,  we  are  astonished  that 
what  were  jnincipies  should  now  be  called  prefudices,  and  marvel 
at  our  past  simplicity  1  Such  were  generally  Geraldine*s  reflec- 
tions. She  almost  smiled  to  think  how  she  had  blushed  and 
trembled  at  an  equivocation;  but  such  smiles  are  only  as  gleams 
of  sunshine  on  a  sepulchre,  and  when  they  pass,  woe,  woe,  for 
the  rottenness  within ! 

Arthur  Harewell  always  came  to  London  in  term  time,  and 
sometimes  remained  until  it  had  been  long  over.  Henry  Leesou 
would  hardly  confess  to  himself  that  he  regarded  him  with  sus- 
picion ;  and  yet,  though  they  frequented  the  same  club,  walked 
together,  went  to  the  theatres  together,  and  Arthur  was  a  con- 
stant guest  at  his  table,  Mr.  Leeson  was  anything  but  comfort- 
able in  his  society. 

In  indulging  this  feeling,  he  did  his  wife  great  injustice.  She 
loved  her  huslmnd,  and  practised  no  deception  towards  him, 
except  on  the  one  point ;  but  it  would  have  been  next  to 
impossible  to  convince  him  of  this.  She  was  universally 
admired ;  her  loveliness  was  matured  into  beauty.  She  was  never 
absent  from  her  husband's  thoughts  for  ten  minutes  together ; 
and  yet  he  was  the  only  person  who  appeared  indifferent 
to  her. 

Her  memory  was  not  always  true  to  her  falsehood  ;  she  often 
betrayed  herself.  She  had  lost  her  husband's  respect.  The  vase 
was  broken,  and  though  much  of  the  perfume  remained,  he  did 
not  seek  to  treasure  it,  but  rather  desired  to  have  the  power  of 
turning  from  it  altogether  :  each  had  a  separate  interest;  and 
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diarimulatioD,  without  its  rendering  liim  ailent  and  moFoas.  At 
last  ber  mother,  whom  mnoh  woknesB  had  made  a  viwr 
woman,  came  to  Tint  them ;  and  bo  great  was  the  ohaoga 
apparent  in  both,  that  the  reacdved  to  probe  ita  cause  aa  &i 
an  she  was  abla 
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■  frERALDINE,  how  is  it,"    said  her  mother  lo    Mra. 
■"  how  is   it  that  jou  and    Henry  ore  so 
obanged   in  your  manner  to  each    other  t     Four 
years  ago,  I  left  yoit  all  nffectiun  ;  uovr,  I  find  you 
hardly  civil— this  in  very  bad." 

"  It  is,"  replied  her  daiigliter  ;  "  but  it  is  not  my  fault,  Elenry 
ia  perpctunlly  iiiHulting,  by  iis1\ing  me  the  moat  frivolous  que»- 
tioDB,  and  theu  Bcieering  at  my  replica.  He  ne*er  believes  a 
word  I  say.  It  vfas  only  yesterday  he  look  our  child  on  hia 
knee,  and  rcud  her  such  e,  homily  on  the  benutyof  truth  that  she 
looked  at  him,  poor  innocent,  in  fcur  and  astonishment,  without 
undeistandiiig  hia  meaning,  and  then  he  looked  at  me.  Ob  I 
mother,  I  wish  I  hnd  never  married.  It  ia  very  true  what  my 
aunt  Bays — you  never  cnn  know  hovr  a  man  will  turn  out" 
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**  Your  aunt,  my  dear,  is  a  very  bad  counsellor.  I  fear  bhe  has 
caused  mischief  between  you.** 

''  Oh,  no  !  but  she  told  me  how  it  would  be.  Why,  before  we 
were  six  months  married,  he  took  me  to  task  about  a  chain ! 
But  that  is  nothing;  I  assure  you  he  is  niggardly  in  the 
extreme." 

"  You  must  be  wrong,  Oeraldine,**  said  her  mother,  earnestly; 
"  indeed,  you  must  be  wrong.  When  I  left  you  to  go  abroad — 
though  T  did  not  tell  you  so,  lest  it  would  mako  you  unhappy — 
my  finances  were  deplorably  reduced.  He  questioned  me  upon 
them  with  the  greatest  delicacy ;  and  when  ho  found  how  I  was 
circumstanced,  as  he  was  handing  me  into  the  carriage,  he  slipped 
a  purse  containing  a  hundred  guineas  into  my  hand.** 

Geraldine  felt  her  colour  change.  "  But  how  did  he  find  that 
out,  in  the  first  instance  1 "  she  inquired,  after  a  pause. 

**  I  really  do  not  know,"  replied  her  mother ;  **  but  you 
remember,  dear,  I  was  always  a  very  bad  dissembler.  Your  aunt 
says  I  can  be  seen  through  in  a  moment,  which  I  dare  say  is  the 
case,  and  I  do  not  care  about  it.  What  does  it  matter  when  one 
has  nothing  to  conceal  1  I  never  led  him  to  suppose  that  you 
had  a  penny,  or  that  I  had  a  sixpence  beyond  my  small  annuity; 
so  I  confessed  that  when  I  came  to  pay  you  the  bridal  visit, 
I  had  not  five  pounds  in  the  world.*' 

''  Good  heavens !  **  exclaimed  Geraldine,  the  falsehood  she  had 
framed  as  to  her  mother  giving  her  ten  pounds  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  the  chain,  and  the  effect  it  must  have  had  upon  her 
husband*s  mind,  now  flashing  upon  her  for  the  first  time.  "  Oh  I 
mamma,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before?  What  must  my 
husband  have  thought  of  mel" 

"  Thought  of  ffou,  my  dear?"  replied  her  mother,  not  under- 
standing her  allusion.  *'  Why,  what  had  you  to  do  with  it  T  He 
knew,  as  I  have  told  you,  perfectly  well  that  you  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter ;  but  I  call  it  very  handsome 
of  him — very  handsome  indeed."  And  the  lady  resiuned  the 
perusal  of  her  book,  thinking  it  better  to  let  this  anecdote  of  her 
son-in-law's  generosity  operate  of  itself  upon  her  daughter. 
Geraldine  felt  the  blood  inish  to  her  head,  and  in  another  moment 
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she  was  chill  and  trenibliDg.  She  went  to  her  own  room,  and 
traced  back  circumstauce  to  circumstance.  She  saw  clearly  that 
on  that  evening  she  raust  have  appeared  guilty  of  duplicity,  bhe 
remembered  her  husliands  deep-seated  and  constant  love  and 
affection  previous  to  that  event ;  how  her  every  wish  had  been 
anticipated  by  him.  She  remembered  how  pleased,  how  happy 
he  looked,  when  she  gave  him  the  five  pounds  she  had  saved 
from  her  housekeeping ;  and  she  could  not  but  acknowledge  tiiat 
all  the  stttisfactioii  she  had  received  from  her  secret  peculations  had 
been  gall  and  wormwood,  in  comparison  to  the  approving  smiles 
which  she  now  kuew  how  she  had  at  first  forfeited.  Truly,  her 
tears  were  niauy  and  sincere.  She  would  willingly  have  retraced 
her  steps  had  she  knowu  how ;  but  slie  fancied  nhe  had  not  strength 
to  do  so.  She  considered  confession  more  humiliating  than  de- 
ception ;  and,  moreover,  Heme's  late  unkinduesses  had  been  so 
numerous  and  so  severe,  that  she  forgot,  wlien  recalling  them, 
how  much  was  owing  to  the  suspicions  she  hci*self  had  excited. 

She  resolved  to  confide  to  her  mother  the  particulai*8  regard- 
ing the  chain,  hoping  she  should  he  able  to  prevail  on  her  to  say, 
if  she  was  cjuestioned  on  the  subject,  that  she  had  borrowed  the 
money  to  lend  her ;  for,  as  I  have  sjiil  before,  lies  yield  ample 
fruitage.  She  had  of  late  mentioned  some  of  her  perplexities  to 
her  cousin ;  and  here  I  pause,  to  observe  that  one  of  tlie  mobt 
foolish  acts  of  a  young  woman's  life  is  the  confiding  in  any  man, 
either  what  she  fears  to  entrust  to  her  husband,  or  anv  com- 
plaint  against  him.  The  act  is  almost  always  sure  to  betray 
itself;  and  if  it  do  not,  the  step  is  so  imprudent,  so  likely  to  lead 
to  results  prejudicial  to  her  character,  and,  certainly,  to  affect 
her  conduct,  that  of  ail  things  it  ought  to  be  the  most  dreaded 
— the  mos*  avoided.  It  is  seldom  that  a  woman,  resolved  to 
bear  and  forbear,  cannot  succeed  in  winning  her  husband's 
friendship  in  the  end.  Where  this  is  really  impossible — which  I 
think  can  only  be  when  a  man  is  thoroughly  unprincipled — may 
God  help  her  1  It  is  wiser  for  her  not  to  complain  of  him  she 
has  sworn  to  "  love,  honour,  and  obcv."  Her  own  sex  are  often 
too  feeble  for  friendship  ;  and  where  there  is  youth  and  beauty, 
men  are  dangerous  friends.     It  is  wiser,  then,  I  repeat,  under 
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Buch  circumstances,  for  a  woman  to  conceal  her  sorrows,  and  to 
alleviate  them  by  active  and  duteous  employment,  rather  than  by 
idle  and  perilous  repinings.  The  very  reputation  of  having  a  male 
friend  is  injurious  to  a  young  Enghsh  wife.  It  is  only  a  vigorous 
mind  that  can  liear  being  thus  shut  in  within  itself  A  firm  and 
noble  one  wUl  bcjir  it,  because  it  is  right;  and  perhaps,  afVer years 
of  firm  endurance,  be  rewarded  by  the  friendship  it  has  so  richly 
deserved — the  friendship  of  him  in  whom  a  young  heart  trusted. 

Geraldine  loved  her  cousin  really  as  a  sister  loves  her  brother ; 
btU  no  more.  She  had  never  bestowed  upon  him  an  atom  of  an 
affection  that  she  needed  have  blushed  to  own  even  to  her 
husband;  and  though  her  cousin  may  be  acquitted  of  all  premedi- 
tated wrong  towards  her,  he  was  not  averse  to  being  rallied  on  the 
preference  evinced  for  him  by  his  lovely  relative.  He  assured 
every  one  that "  it  was  a  brother  and  sister  regard" — that  "  it  was 
impossible  it  could  be  anything  else,  as  they  had  been  children 
together'* — that  **  Geraldine  was  too  devoted  to  her  husband 
to  indulge  even  a  friendship  for  any  one — except  her  cousin."  But 
he  did  not  say  these  things  fmnkly,  and  seriously,  and  boldly,  as 
it  becomes  a  man  of  high  honour  to  do;  he  said  them  with 
a  smile  or  a  shrug,  or  a  dolce  sort  of  self-satisfied  expression, 
which  made  the  careless  young  men  of  his  acquaintance  declare 
him  a  "  lucky  fellow,"  and  married  men  say  **  that  Leeson  should 
look  after  his  wife  ;**  while  matrons  and  old  maids  began  to  throw 
something  of  significance  into  their  countenances  when  they 
observed  that  "  they  had  met  Mrs.  Leeson  and  her  handsome 
cousin  in  the  square ;"  and  some  were  malicious  enough  to  forget  to 
add  thi\t  she  was  accompanied  also  by  her  child  or  a  female  friend. 

Most  unhappily,  her  husband  had  become  so  irritable  and 
suspicious,  that  she  excused  herself  for  h'^v  constant  deceptions. 
He  had  long  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish  between  her  truth 
and  falsehood  ;  he  had  become  unjust  to  her  virtues ;  for  she  was 
a  most  devoted  parent,  while  he  l)elieved  that  she  was  indifferent 
towards  her  child.  When  she  told  the  storv  of  the  chain — that 
origin  of  all  the  evil — to  her  mother,  the  old  lad}',  instead 
of  going  at  once  to  her  son-in-law,  explaining  it  to  him,  and 
showing  that  the  advice  of  her  aunt  had  caused  her  to  step  aside 
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from  the  straight  path — that  it  was  she  who  had  urged  her  to 
form  a  private  purse — and  by  this  odious  system  undermined 
their  mutual  confidenco  ;  instead  of  doing  this,  she  set  herself  to 
frame  a  **  reason  for  the  lie."  And  why  1  Because  the  little  girl 
was  the  aunt*s  god-child,  and  she  solaced  herself,  by  determining 
that  "  she  would  certainly  leave  her  all  she  had,  if  she  were  not 
displeased  \  but  if  Oeraldine  broke  her  word — if  she  forgot  that 
she  had  promised  not  to  tell — all  the  previous  concealments 
would  have  been  made  in  vain,  and  they  would  lose  the  property. 
Henry  would  be  sure  to  *  fly  out'  about  it,  and  what  would  be 
the  end  of  it?'*  Tiie  good  lady  quite  forgot  that  Geraldine  had 
promised  to  conceal  the  gift  from  her,  as  well  as  fi'om  her 
husband  ;  but  her  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  could  all  be  sot  aside 
by  interest  ;  we  have  wonderful  tendernesses  towards  those  who 
break  their  words  for  our  especial  sakes.  Geraldine  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  incapacitated,  in  the  sight  of  God,  from  making  the  pro- 
mise her  aunt  required  of  her,  on  the  morning  of  her  marriage ; 
because  the  oath,  so  important  and  so  engrossing,  which  she  had 
taken  at  tlie  altar,  virtually  appointed  her  husband  the  deposi- 
tary of  her  acts,  thoughts,  and  secrets. 

How  despicable  a  picture  of  human  nature  does  this  per- 
petual bowing  down  to  Mammon  pourtray  !  and  how  vain  and 
insignificant  does  it  appear,  when  contrasted  with  so  high,  so 
holy  a  thing  as  Trutli  I  Oh,  if  those  who  are  heedless  of  words 
and  their  import,  did  but  know  the  inestimable  value  of  this 
"  bright  ornament " — if  they  had  but  traced  the  cares,  and  toils, 
and  tangled  weariness  that  mtLst  follow  in  the  train  of  falsehood, 
however  small  it  may  appear  at  fii*st — if  they  could  witness  the 
contempt  that  follows  the  liar  to  a  despised  grave — if  they  could 
see  the  family  disunions,  the  heart-burnings  and  heart-breakings, 
originating  in  an  untruth,  no  larger  than  the  grain  of  mustai'd- 
seed  that  berame  an  outspreading  tree — if  they  could  be  brought 
to  feel  the  base,  mean,  paltry  cowardice  of  a  lie — how  earnestly 
they  would  pray  to  be  delivered  from  its  insidious  temptation  I 

Geraldine's  mother,  I  have  already  said,  was  exactly  one  of 
those  who  had  neither  been  educated  to  become  a  mother,  nor 
in  the  knowledge  to  teach  the  duties  of  domestic  life  to  her 
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ebilcL  She  was,  like  scores  of  others,  weak,  worm,  and  as  brain- 
less, as  a  woman  could  well  be,  who  went  through  the  etiquettes 
of  life  with  propriety  and  exactness.  She  thought  herself  acting 
with  extraordiuaiy  tact  and  discretion,  when  she  entered  the 
small  library  where  Mr.  Leeson  sat  by  himself,  when  at  home  in 
the  evening,  and,  shutting  the  door  with  a  peculiarly  silent  and 
mysterious  air,  asked  if  she  might  intrude  upon  him  for  a  few 
moments.  He  placed  a  chair  fur  her,  and,  laying  down  his  book, 
prepared  to  listen. 

Henry  Leeson  was  more  changed  than  men  usually  are  in 
years  so  few,  and  yet  he  dressed  better,  was  quite  as  handsomei 
when  in  society  conversed  more  fluently,  many  thought  "more 
agreeably,  for  a  dash  of  vinegar  curdled  the  oil,  and  rendered 
him  pungent  and  lucy.  But  his  features  had  lost  their  affec- 
tionate, confiding,  easy  expression  ;  his  face  had  grown  sharp  as  a 
lawyer's  seeking  flaws  in  an  indictment ;  he  could  not  sit  for  five 
minutes  looking  straight  forward,  but  twisted  his  eyes  to  see  side- 
ways, and  his  head  to  look  behiiid — he  had  grown  suspicious. 

The  old  lady  had  a  difficult  card  to  play,  and,  of  course,  played 
it  badly,  floundering  through  muddy  sentences,  until  at  last  she 
ventured  to  regret  *'  that  her  dear  Harry  had  not  been  in  the 
drawing-room — he  used  to  be  so  fond  of  music — and  she  had 
prevailed  on  Geraldine  to  sing ;  and  Arthur  Harewell  said  he 
had  never  heard  her  in  better  voice.** 

Mr.  Leeson  muttered  something  about  a  new  book,  and  Arthur 
understanding  music  better  than  he  did,  as  he  heard  more  of  it. 
And  this  was  answered  by  on  observation,  *^  that  more  was  the 
pity.**  And  then  the  gentleman  sat,  and  the  lady  fidgetted, 
through  a  long  pause ;  until,  with  tears  of  very  sincere  grief,  she 
declared,  in  her  own  simple  way,  her  regrets  that  two  so  much 
attached  as  her  dear  son  aud  daughter  *'  were*'  (Mr.  Leeson  shook 
his  head) — "  had  been,**  then  substituted  the  sorrowing  mother — 
were  now  so  estranged,  "  without  any  cause.*' 

Mr.  Leeson  stiffly  said,  '*  that  if  there  had  not  been  cause, 
there  would  have  been  no  estrangement — the  fault  was  none 
Df  his.** 

The  old  lady  hit  upon  one  sensible  observation  by  chance — 
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*'  that  in  quarrels  matrimonial,  both  parties  were  generally  to 
blame.** 

He  bowed ;  and  answered,  *'  It  might  be  so,  in  a  degree.** 

**  For  instance,*'  she  continued,  "  you  were  very  angry  with 
her  long  ago,  I  fiud,  about  a  foolish  chain ;  and  really,  Harry, 
dear,  you  had  no  reason.** 

'*  The  chain  was  in  itself  as  unoffending,**  he  replied,  *'  as 
trinkets  generally  are ;  but  I  had  reason.  She  told  me  a  fidse- 
hood  as  to  her  means  of  purchase.  The  chain  was  a  gift ;  yet  she 
assured  me  she  bought  it.  I  have  but  too  good  reason  to  remem- 
ber it,  as  the  commencement  of  all  our  misery.  Why,  she  even 
used  your  name  as  the  giver  of  part  of  the  purchase-money.** 

"  And  so  I  was,**  murmured  forth  the  feeble-minded  woman, 
unable  to  raise  her  eyes,  but  keeping  down  the  truth  by  the 
weight  of  her  sister*s  riches. 

"  Nay,*'  he  exclaimed,  "  how  could  that  be,  when  you  your- 
self  But  you  must  remember  certain  passages  which  pre- 
vent a  possibility  of  that" 

**  She  wished  so  for  the  chain,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  that  I 
borrowed  ten  pounds  to  make  up  the  money." 

Mr.  Leeson  rose  from  his  scat  in  wrathful  indignation,  and  but 
that  the  being  before  him  was  a  frail  aged  woman,  could  not 
have  contained  himself  "  You  really  must  excuse  me  for  saying 
1  doubt  you.  I  should,  indeed,  grieve  to  feel  that  tiiose  grey 
hairs  were  dishonoured  by  a  falsehood,  to  screen  a  child  who  has 
no  feeling  for  herself" 

Self-degradation  forced  itself  upon  the  feeble-minded  mother, 
and  she  only  said  that  she  hoped  he  **  would  permit  her  still 
further  to  explain." 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  replied,  "  if  I  decline  any  future  conversa- 
tion upon  this  subject  When  I  married  Gei*aldine,  I  imagined 
I  read  in  the  brightness  of  her  sunny  face  the  light  of  truth.  I 
loved  her  with  the  entire  fulness  of  my  heart.  1  would  have 
trusted  her  with  my  life ;  1  had  trusted  her  with  more— for 
every  man  when  he  man-ies  trusts  his  wife  with  his  honour.  I 
pictured  long  years  of  enduring  affection;  and,  above  all,  in 
return  for  the  most  devoted  love  that  man  can  feel  towards 
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woman,  I  asked  for  her  confidence,  her  unbroken  confidence. 
Nothing  else  could  satisfy  me.  It  raust  be  frank — spontaneous 
— untainted.  My  conviction  is,  that  uniongled  truth  i$  the 
sole  bond  of  domestic  happiness,  Slie  knew  that  such  was  my 
opinion ;  she  had  heard  me  say,  a  hundred  times,  that  sooner  or 
later,  sin  follows  concealment.  I  did  not  want  my  wife  to  appeal 
to  me  on  every  occasion,  or  feel  it  necessary  to  render  an  account 
of  her  personal  expenses — such  details  are  irksome  to  a  man ; 
but  I  expected  that  she  should  have  no  interest  apart  from  mine 
— no  expenditure  that  was  to  be  considered  private — no  stealing 
from  a  house  purse,  to  put  into  one  called,  for  distinction's  sake, 
'  her  own.*  Mine  was  at  all  times  open  to  her  hand.  If  I  urged 
upon  her  the  investigation  of  accounts,  it  was  only  to  lead  her  to 
those  habits  of  exactness  which  are  inseparable  from  sound 
domestic  management.  I  remember  how  ray  heart  beat  with 
joy,  when  she  brought  me  the  savings  of  herearlj  housekeeping: 
if  it  had  been  thousands  instead  of  pounds,  I  could  not  have 
rejoiced  more  sincerely  ;  it  was  a  proof  of  fttmkness  on  the  very 
point  upon  which  I  had  depended  so  much.  I  felt  I  had  a  sweet 
confiding  friend,  and  that  our  interests  were  the  same.     How 

soon  this  changed,  I  also  well  remember ^*'    He  paused ;  and 

then  abruptly  added,  "  Why  need  she  have  denied  that  her 
cousin  Arthur  gave  her  that  chain  ?  ** 

"  Indeed,"  exclaimed  her  mother  earnestly — "  indeed,  indeed, 
you  do  her  wrong  ]  Arthur  never  gave  it  her.  If  you  have  for 
so  long  a  time  indulged  this  injustice,  no  wonder  you  have  made 
her  and  yourself  so  wretched.*' 

"  My  dear  lady,"  replied  Mr.  Leeson,  calm  even  to  bitterness, 
"  I  know  he  did ;  and  in  the  gift,  or  the  taking,  there  was  no  sin ; 
but  there  was  sin  in  the  lie.  It  destroyed  my  confidence  in  her; 
it  implanted  the  vile  weed  suspicion  in  my  bosom ;  and  ever 
since,  as  if  a  spell  were  round  her,  she  has  heaped  duplicity  upon 
duplicity,  until  now  I  could  not  believe  truth  to  be  truth  coming 
from  her  lips.**  It  was  most  painful  to  observe  the  agitation  of 
his  feelings  speaking  in  his  eloquent  face.  *^  I  believe,**  he  added 
— "I  hope  and  trust,  she  is  free  of  all  other  sin  ;  I  hope  it ;  I — 
I — believe  it ;  but  I  cannot  believe  her.     It  was  only  this  very 
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day  that  I  came  to  the  determination  of  removing  our  child 
from  an  influence  which  must  in  the  end  destroy  her,  as  it  has 
destroyed  her  mother." 

"  You  are  not  surely  going  to  be  guilty  of  the  cruelty  of  taking 
her  child  from  her  !  *"  ejaculated  its  grandmother ;  ''  you  cannot 
be  in  earnest.  What  will  even  her  friends  think  ?  Oh,  Henry, 
you  would  not  brand  my  child  as  unfit  to  be  a  mother  I  What 
would  the  world  say  1 " 

'*  Madam,*'  he  replied,  *'  there  is  a  higher  tribunal  than  that, 
where  parents  will  be  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the 
children  committed  to  their  care.  Mine  is  already  practised  in 
deception.  If  I  say  one  thing,  and  my  wife  teaches  another,  what 
can  be  expected  but  that  our  child  will  in  turn  deceive  us  both  V* 

"  You  are  severe — indeed  you  are,"  reiterated  the  poor  lady, 
who  had  altogether  lost  sight  of  her  first  object  in  this  fresh 
trouble,  and  did  not  seem  to  understand  how  much  she  had 
added  to  the  evil  feeling  she  had  thought  to  obliterate  by  her 
poor  subterfuge.  Oh  I  Henry,  dear  Henry,  i-emember  how  you 
loved  her  I " 

"  If,"  answered  the  afflicted  husband — "  if  I  could  forget  that, 
I  should  not  suffer  as  I  do." 

'^  Had  she  been  a  faithless  wife,  you  could  not  punish  her 
more  severely  than  you  propose  to  do." 

'*  There  are  various  kinds  of  infidelity  not  recognised  by  law,'* 
he  replied.  "  If  I  believed  her  guilty  in  the  sense  you  mean,  she 
should  not  shelter  for  a  moment  here ;  and  yet  there  are  men, 
who,  with  less  show  of  cause,  have  branded  their  wives.  Now, 
do  not  agitate  yourself  on  that  score  ;  I  make  no  charge  against 
her.  I  believe  her  pure  ;  but  where  is  the  tender  faith,  the  con- 
fiding love,  THE  TRUTH,  that  should  be  the  woman's  throne  1 
However,  my  dream  is  past — my  resolution  taken.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  prevent  any  man  being  deceived  by  my  child,  as  I  have 
been  deceived  by  kei\  You  are,  perhaps,  the  most  fit  person  to 
tell  your  daughter  of  my  determination.  In  removing  my  child, 
I  remove  the  joy,  the  light,  the  solace,  of  my  own  existence;  but 
it  is  for  her  own  good.  She  shall  not  return  until  her  principles 
are  fixed,  or  her  mother's  course  of  conduct  is  entirely  clianged.** 
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UnfortuDately,  Mr.  Leeson  had  selected  a  powerless  messeDgcr 
who,  of  course,  inclined  to  the  other  side,  and  who  felt  keenly, 
what  even  the  moat  silly  women  feel,  the  love  of  offspring. 
Instead  of  keeping  secret  as  the  grave  her  8on-in-law*s  intention, 
with  garrulous  weakness  she  sought  sympathy  from  those  hundred 
and  one  "  dear  friends,"  who  immediately  set  their  own  versions 
of  the  story  afloat ;  and  while  but  few  saw  and  understood  the 
father*s  intention,  the  mass  "conjectured"  and  "hinted"  tlie 
"  real  reason.'*  "  Poor  Mr.  Leeson  !  how  generous  of  him  to 
overlook  what  bad  occurred,  and  keep  her  (Iiis  wife)  in  his 
house ;  no  wonder  he  should  remove  })is  child ;  of  course,  her 
mother  would  make  the  best  of  itj — people  might  visit  her 
by  and  bye,  but  no  one  would  do  so  until  they  saw  who  called 
first ! — they  used  to  give  pleasant  dinners  and  it  was  a  cheerful 
house  to  visit  at ;  but  most  likely  it  would  change — time  would 
tell " — and  so  forth. 

Geraldine  looked  upon  her  husband's  resolve  as  an  act  of 
wanton  tyranny  and  cruelty.  Having  censed  to  honour  the 
straightforward  truth,  she  could  not  have  faith  in  the  actual 
motive  of  his  resolve ;  and,  blinded  by  sorrow  and  anger,  she 
induced  her  cousin  Arthur  to  interfere.  Women  talk  and  talk, 
outrage  and  anger  each  other,  and  their  words  are  as  nought 
Who  heeds  or  cares  for  them  after  they  are  spoken  %  But  men*8 
words  are  uttered  to  be  reniembered  and  acted  upon.  Mr. 
Leeson  was  indignant  at  any  man  presuming  to  interpose  in  his 
domestic  concerns.  Words  succeeded  each  other  with  angry 
rapidity,  until  neither  could  call  to  mind  how  the  uufortunate 
chain  was  first  alluded  to.  Arthur  Harewell,  tlien,  boldly  and 
fearlessly  declared  that  he  never  gave  it  to  his  cousin;  upon 
which  Mr.  Leeson  gave  him  the  lie  direct.  The  usual  conse- 
quences followed.  Arthur  Harewell  received  a  ball  in  his  shoul- 
der, and  Mr.  Leeson,  also  wounded,  was  conveyed  home,  where 
his  ngonibcd  wife,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  by  his  side, 
bitterly  lamented  that  her  aunt*s  gift  had  been  so  fatal.  Now, 
indeed,  she  spoke  the  truth.  The  sight  of  her  first  and  only  love, 
his  lacerated  arm  bleeding,  and  his  features  white  as  a  maiden's 
shroud,  recalled  her  better  nature.     What,  in  that  hour,  did  she 
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care  for  her  aunt's  displeasure  1 — what  for  the  wealth  her  sordid 
fiugers  had  grappled  together  ?  She  bclieTed  he  was  dying,  and 
dying  with  the  conviction  of  her  utter  worthlessness.  She  did 
not  even  seek  to  extenuate  her  own  fault,  while  she  traced  it  to 
its  origin ;  and  yet  (herej  on  her  knees,  even  while  pouring  out 
her  soul  in  sincerity  and  truth,  she  law  she  w^as  not  believed. 

How  could  she  convince  him  1  In  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy 
she  wrote  to  her  aunt,  imploring  her  to  ratify  her  words, 
acknowledging  her  kindness  towards  herself,  but  showing  what 
its  effects  had  been.  To  this  appeal  she  received  no  answer. 
The  proof,  however,  she  was  able  to  lay  before  her  husband,  at 
last  convinced  him  that  her  fii*8t  fault — her  first  falsehood  -  did 
not  originate  in  hei*self  Befoi*e  he  rose  from  his  sick-bed — for 
mental  agitation,  combined  with  his  wound,  terminated  in  fever 
— her  aunt  had  died ;  and  the  legacy  she  left  her  niece  was 
characteristic  of  her  sarcastic  nature.  **  And  to  my  niece, 
Geraldine  Leeson,  I  give  and  beiiueath,  instead  of  the  whole  of 
my  property,  as  I  had  intended,  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  to  buy 
a  padlock  for  her  foolish  lips." 

I  wish  I  could  here  say,  after  the  most  approved  novel  fashion, 
that,  so  reconciled,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leeson  lived  happily  together 
to  the  end  of  their  days.  Not  so.  A  tarnished  honour  cannot 
be  restored  to  its  original  brightness ;  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
a  woman  to  retake  her  place  in  society — e^en  if,  strictly  speaking, 
it  has  not  been  forfeited — if  she  is  marked,  she  is  doomed. 
Henry  Leeson,  though  a  rigid,  was  a  high-minded  and  generous 
man,  and  with  such  a  character  even  his  erring  wife  ^vas  safe 
from  reproach  ;  but  the  effect  of  years  of  miscondnct,  of  ant^ 
kind,  cannot  be  obliterated  by  sorrow.  Repentance  works  well 
for  the  penitent,  but  the  world  is  little  cognisant  thereof  The 
duel  had  stamped  Geraldine  in  the  eyes  of  that  world  as  a 
woman,  if  not  of  sin,  of  levity  ;  this  in  truth  in  a  married 
woman  is  so  closely  allied  to  sin,  that  there  is  but  one  Power 
which  can  rightly  discern  the  difference.  When  familiar  faces 
turned  aside  as  she  passed,  when  she  walked  up  the  steps  of  the 
parish  church  ungreeted,  her  husband  was  by  her  side,  and  she 
felt  her  arm  as  closely  pressed  to  his  heart  as  when  he  supported 
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her,  a  lovely,  loving  bride,  from  the  aitar ;  but  even  then  she 
felt  indebted  to  his  generosity.  She  knew  that  his  confidence, 
though  she  hoped  returning,  had  not  returned.  When  to  prove 
to  the  world  his  perfect  conviction  as  to  the  virtue  of  his  wife^ 
he  paraded  town  leaning  upon  Arthur  Hare  wells  arm,  the 
knowledge  oF  the  necessity  for  such  conduct  made  her  ashamed 
of  her  own  shadow. 

**  Take  my  child  from  me  now,  Harry,"  she  said,  with  bitter, 
bitter  teai-s,  and  her  head  bent  almost  to  his  feet,  ''  and  I  will 
not  complain.  Send  her  where  some  one  of  higher  and  holier 
mind  will  strengthen  and  stablish  her  iu  what  is  right.  Send 
her  where  the  duties  of  her  sex  and  station  will  be  brought  clearly 
before  her  eyes,  and  where  tliere  is  no  danger  of  her  confounding 
right  and  wrong.  At  any  sacrifice  of  my  own,  I  would  save 
her  from  the  sufferings  I  have  inflicted  and  endured." 

Tliis,  indeed,  was  the  language  of  truth,  and  Henry  felt  it,  and 
rejoiced  ;  but  his  joy  was  sobered  by  the  knowledge,  the  fearful 
knowledge,  of  what  the  world  said,  and  the  dread  that  she  did 
not  yet  understand  the  perfect  and  entire  union  of  interests 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  domestic  life.  Union  of  sympathies 
is  the  happy  effect  of  chance,  but  a  union  of  interests  is  a  positive 
duty  j  and  so  at  last  Geraldine  felt  it. 

Time  passed  on.  Mr.  Loeson,  although  he  despised  the  feeble 
mind  of  his  wife's  mother,  and  kept  her  out  of  the  way  of  her 
grandchild,  ministered  liberally  to  her  necessities.  His  daughter 
grew  up  in  mind  all  that  the  fondest  parent  could  desire, 
although  her  fragile  form  and  sensitive  face  told  of  constitu- 
tional delicacy.  She  had  much  deference  for  the  world's  opinion, 
on  all  points,  and  a  desire  to  remain  unknown  and  unnoticed, 
save  by  the  few  she  deeply,  but  earnestly  loved.  She  was  singu- 
larly feminine  in  her  tastes,  and  enteilained  the  profoundest 
love  and  veneration  for  her  parents.  Towards  her  mother  these 
feelings  were  blended  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  that  might  be 
supposed  incompatible  with  her  gentle  nature  ;  she  regarded  her 
as  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings.  No  mother  was  ever  so 
devoted  as  hers — no  mother  was  ever  gifted  with  such  accom- 
plishments—no mother  blessed  with  such  understanding — if  she 
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wished  to  express  the  excellence  of  auy  individual^  she  would  say 
'*  she  is  like  my  mother."  Her  father  had  almost  forgotten  that 
he  had  ever  doubted  his  wife*s  truth.  They  had  removed  into 
a  new  neighbourhood,  and  formed  new  friends.  The  son  of  one 
of  these,  a  man  of  liigh  rank,  was  paying  his  addresses  to  their 
daughter  ;  and  not  only  were  the  young  girls  affections  engaged, 
but  both  pareuts  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  her  happiness. 
Father  and  son  were  dining  one  day  at  Mr.  Lccson*s  splendid 
country  seat,  when  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  extreme  propriety,  and  was  so  entii'ely  guided  by  what 
Mr.  This  or  Mr.  That  said  or  thought,  as  to  have  no  fixed 
opinion  on  any  subject,  although  he  believed  that  he  not  only 
entertained  fixed  opinions  of  his  own,  but  guided  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  wns  moreover  exceedingly  deaf,  said,  as  they  were 
chatting  over  dessert,  "By  the  way,  Leeson,  my  cousin,  Sir 
George,  was  telling  me  an  odd  8t(»ry  about  a  pei'son  of  your 
name,  no  relation,  I  suppose — eh  1 "  Mr.  Leeson  did  not  know, 
**No;  but  it  could  not  be — very  improper  indeed  if  it  was. 
Leeson  is  a  general,  I  do  not  mean  to  Siiy  a  common  name, 
but  a  general  one.  Something  about  an  afHiir  that  ought  to 
have  given  employment  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe ;  but 
the  lady,  who  was  a  great  story-teller,  managed  to  convince  her 
husband  of  her  innocence,  though  she  convinced  nolmdy  else. 
And  only  fancy,  by  Jove !  the  husband  parading  St.  Jameses 
Street  arm  inarm  with  the  very  cousin  he  had  winged  ?  Now, 
did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  absurd  ?  How  the  fellows  at  the 
club  windows  must  have  laughed  !  "  Poor  Mrs.  Leeson  1  After 
the  lapse  of  years,  to  hear  this  at  such  a  moment !  She  was 
carried  out  of  the  room  fainting.  An  explanation  followed,  and 
the  match  was,  at  least  for  a  time,  broken  off  The  shock  was 
of  too  severe  a  nature  to  be  endured  by  so  gentle  and  tender 
minded  a  girl  as  Miss  Leeson.  She  had  known  her  mother  only 
as  good  and  pure.  She  had  l)een  more  proud  of  her  character 
and  virtue  than  of  anything  else  in  the  whole  world ;  but  after 
that  fatal  dinner  she  never  spoke  upon  the  subject,  nor  asked  a 
question,  until  at  the  very  last.  Within  an  hour  of  her  death 
(and  she  died  within  a  mouth),  raising  herself  on  her  pillow. 
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while  ber  parants  were  at  either  side,  she  folded  her  arma  round 
her&ther's  neck,  and  drawinghis  ear  doae  to  her  lipa,  whispered, 
"Tell  me,  father — tell  me  truth  —  was  Ae  guilty!"  "No, 
dearest — God  known,  she  was  not." 

The  girl's  face  became  radiant  with  joy,  and  the  last  word  she 
spoke  was  a  repetition  of  the  sound  she  loved  bo  well — "  My 
mother! — my  mother  I — my  mother!"  'And  then  she  passed 
away,  as  the  leares  from  the  summer  cistus,  as  fragile  and  ss  fair 
— the  first  rough  blast  of  a  rough  world  had  borne  her  to  the  earth. 

For  years  and  years  her  parents  lived,  two  mourning  creatures, 
fae  strengthening  her,  and  she,  patient  and  silent,  save  to  tl>e 
young,  whom  she  counselled,  as  I  do  you — dear  young  friends, 
who  may  read  this  story — tliat  when  you  wed,  do  it  not  lightly; 
bat  wlien  done,  endeavour,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  to  be  of  one 
mind  and  one  interest  in  all  things. 


THE  CUUSE  OF  PROPERTY. 


iOOR  Barry  ! "  oxcUimed  Mr.  Newton.   "  Poor  Barry ; 
]  it  was  aid  to  sco  that  onco   fine  property  melted 
I  nvny,  one  could  hardly  tell  hotr,  until  even  the  noble 
dwelling  of  liis  niicestors  was  Bold  in  lota  to  a  fellow 
who  printed  '  Architect'  on  liis  card." 

"  I  waa  his  uncle's  friend,"  sighed  old  Sir  Charles  Stanley ; 
"  and  the  remembmnce  of  that  family — it  is  strange,  but,  ueva  . 
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thelesSy  true — affords  me  at  once  exceeding  pain  and  sincere 
pleasure.  I  mourn  over  the  love  of  display,  and  the  pauperising 
system,  pursued  by  poor  but  proud  relatione,  by  which  that  fine 
estate  was  utterly  ruined  ;  and  I  grieve  for  it  the  more,  because 
it  in  far  from  being  a  singular  instance  of  ruin,  effected  by  similar 
means.  You,  my  dear  friend,  will  readily  believe  that  the 
pleasurable  reminiscences  I  ex|>erieuce  arise  from  the  noble  con- 
duct of  that  little  black-eyed  girl,  Alice  Lee,  whom  all  the 
family,  excepting  Claude,  the  heir-at  law,  strove  to  injure ;  and 
to  whom  even  now  they  grudge  the  fuir  name  and  the  fair  &me 
acquired  by  her  own  industry  and  exertions." 

'*  I  should  like  to  hear  yuu  tell  the  tale,  Sir  Charles,*'  replied 
Mr.  Newton.  '*  I  have  heard  portions  of  the  history ;  but  the 
loss  of  property  consequent  upon  mismanagement,  is  unfortu- 
nately so  common  in  our  poor  country,  that  many  such  events 
may  have  been  confused  in  my  memory  with  this  particular 
one.** 

"My  old  friend,  Charles  Barry,"  commenced  the  venerable 
baronet,  *'had  the  misfortune  to  inherit  with  his  estate  the 
charge  of  some  five  or  six  half-brothers  and  sisters,  who  married, 
and  had  a  greater  number  of  blessings,  in  the  form  of  children, 
than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  even  of  Irish  gentry.  The  person  ho 
at  that  time  loved  most  in  the  world,  was  his  own  sister,  a  young 
woman  nothing  diffenng  from  other  girls  of  her  age  and  rank, 
and  who,  in  due  time,  married  two  thousand  a  year  (it  was  so 
called)  and  a  fox-hunting  'Squire.  Mr.  Barry's  health  had  for 
some  months  been  on  the  decline,  and  he  resolved  to  visit  Bath, 
then  esteemed  the  most  fashionable  and  health-giving  place  on 
earth. 

'*  A  little  scene  which  occured  at  Barrybrooke  the  evening 
before  his  departure,  will  best  illustrate  the  mhwge  of  an  Irish 
bachelor  8  house  in  the  year  eighty-two.  I  was  staying  with  him 
at  the  time,  and  we  had  agreed  to  travel  together.  I  must, 
however,  tell  you,  that  he  had  determined  upon  not  letting  any 
of  his  numeroas  relatives — who  came  for  *  sea  air '  to  Barry- 
brooke, with  the  intention  of  remaining,  some  for  three,  others 
for  nine,  and  others  again  for  twelve  months — know  aught  oi 
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his  movements.  In  the  evening  he  summoned  into  his  study 
Jerry  Keg — valet  by  inheritance — and  whom  I  always  remember 
the  same  stiff,  upright,  honest-looking  fellow,  with  a  grave  air,  a 
twinkling  eye,  and  a  twisted  nose.  Jerry  entered,  his  high 
shouldera  propping  his  ears,  his  head  projecting  like  that  of  a 
tortoise,  his  hands  folded  behind  his  back,  his  old-fashioned, 
richly-loced  livery  sticking  out  on  either  side  like  the  fins  of  a 
flat-fish. 

"  *  Jerry/  said  his  muster,  '  I  wish  my  valise  filled  with  rather 
a  better  supply  of  things  than  I  require  when  I  visit  my  sister  ; 
I  wish  Black  Nell  saddled,  and  as  you  accompany  me,  you  must 
take  Padreen,  I  suppose.  Have  all  thinj^s  ready  by  six  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  and  tell  Meg  we  shall  not  return  for  a 
month.' 

"*It's  a  clane  impossibility,  yer  Honour,'  replied  Jerry, 
bowing ;  *  Black  Nell,  I  heard  the  groom  say,  wanted  shoes,  and 
I  made  an  oath  never  to  cross  Padreen  since  he  flnng  me  into 
the  apple-tree,  over  the  fence.  As  to  the  valise,  sir,  honey  ! 
Mrs.  Mooney*s  little  Jack  cried  for  it  to  make  a  cart  for  Bran  ; 
indeed^  it  'ud  surprise  yer  Honour  to  see  the  'cuteness  of  that 
child — how  he  settled  it  ciir-fashion  behind  the  dog's  tail,  and 
made  the  natest  little  harness  ye  ever  see,  out  o'  one  of  the  new 
traces  o'  yer  Honour's  gig.' 

"  *  And  how  dare  you,  sir,'  said  my  friend,  incensed  at  this 
new  proof  of  his  not  being  master  in  his  own  house,  *  how  dare 
you  suffer  Mrs.  Mooney,  or  anybody  else,  to  destroy  my  property 
in  that  way?' 

**  *  Sure,  she's  yer  Honour's  half-sister,  and  I  hope  I  know 
manners  too  well  to  contradict  a  lady  ;  much  less  one  of  yer 
Honour's  blood  relations.' 

" '  Well,  pack  the  things  in  a  trunk,  and  we  can  all  go  in  the 
carriage.' 

"  *  0,  boo-boo-boo  ! — the  carriage,  is  it  ?  Sure,  yer  Honour's 
own  second  cousin,  Mr.  Finnerty,  sint  that  off  yesterday,  to  bring 
his  nurse  and  the  twins  here,  and  his  wife  along  wid  'em,  to  give 
ye  an  agreeable  surprise,  as  he  said,  seeing  yer  Honour's  so  fond 
o'  children ;  and  it's  my  opinion,  that  sorra  a  thrunk  in  the 
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house  *ud  bou'id  thegether ;  they've  been  all  let  to  drop. to  pieces, 
because  it's  so  long  since  they've  been  wanting.* 

''  *  What  am  I  to  do,  Stanley  1  *  said  my  friend,  looking  at  me 
despairingly. 

*' '  Simply  thus,'  I  replied  ;  '  let  us  leave  our  servants  to  fol- 
low, put  a  few  things  into  my  portmanteau — for  I  promise  you, 
the  outward  man  will  need  refitting  when  we  arrive  at  our  desti- 
nation— and  I  will  ride  Dorton  s  horse.' 

"This  was  agreed  upon,  to  Jerry's  mortification,  who  mut- 
tered, *  He  could  ride  the  njule  any  way,  tho'  it  was  a  stubborn 
devil,  and  it  was  no  thing  for  a  gintleman  of  &mily  and  fortune, 
like  his  master,  to  lave  his  own  place  without  an  attindatU.' 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  to  do  \tith  the  horde  at  present  in  pos- 
session of  the  house  ? '  I  inquired,  laughing.  I  always  tried  to 
laugh  him  out  of  his  faults,  fur,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he 
was  more  proof  against  reoion  than  ridicule, 

"  *  What  can  \  do  with  them  ? '  he  replied  ;  *  they  are  my  own 
kith  and  kin ;  and  as  I  am  the  head  of  the  family,  and  n 
bachelor — poor  creatures ! — ay,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  laugh — ^you 
English  folk  know  notliing,  and  care  less,  about  long-tailoil 
families ;  with  you,  the  junior  members  of  a  family,  both  males 
and  females,  contribute  to  their  own  support ;  with  us — ' 

''' The  senior,'  I  said,  'is  expected  to  provide  for  all,  and  is 
soon  rendered,  by  that  means,  incapable  of  providing  for  himself. 
In  the  name  of  goodness,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  must  play 
almoner  to  such  a  tribe,  do  it  in  a  rational  way  ; — pay  them  so 
much  a  year — say  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  pounds  each — but  I 
defy  any  income  to  stand  the  constant  drains  to  which  yours  is 
exposed ; — men,  women,  and  children— dogs,  horses,  and 
servants — make  an  eternal  inn  of  your  house.  My  life  on't ! 
you  never  know,  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  how  many  eat 
at  your  board.' 

"  *  Meg  docs — and  she  is  a  faithful  old  creature.' 

" '  True  ;  but  she  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  this  Castle- 
Backrent  system,  that  it  is  for  you  to  commence  the  reform — 
you  cannot  expect  I^er  to  do  it' 

"  *  Faith,  Charles,  you  are  right,'  he  replied  ;  *  but  you  oai»nr»t 
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enter  into  my  feelings.  To  tell  you  the  simple  truth,  I  could  not 
afford  to  pay  half  the  people  I  support  ten  pounds  a  year.* 

«  *  Permit  me  to  ask  how  much  their  support  costs  you  f ' 

« <  £h  ? — Oh  1  a  mere  trifle,  1  suppose  :  but  seriously  *  (and 
he  fixed  his  fine  blue  eyes  upon  me  as  he  spoke), '  you  do  not 
suppose  me  capable  of  the  meanness  of  calculating  what  people 
eat  and  drink  ? ' 

*' '  I  would  only  wish  you  capable  of  the  wisdom  of  considering 
whether,  in  justice  to  others,  you  can  literally  give  more  tlmn 
you  possess.* 

"  *  Justice  ! — what  do  you  mean  ?  * 

"  *  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Barry,  but  have  you  paid  off  any  of 
the  embarrassments  which  hung  over  the  estate  when  you  came 
of  agel* 

"  *  I  cannot  say  I  have.* 

"  *  If  you  have  not  paid  off  the  principal,  I  trust  the  interest 
has  been  punctually  discharged.* 

"  '  I  cannot  say  that  it  has.  I  am  never  pressed  for  it ;  and, 
somehow  or  other,  the  rents  slip  through  my  fingers  before 
I  have  time  to  think  of  my  debts.* 

"  *  Of  course,  you  investigate  the  accounts  of  your  agent  and 
steward  regularly  ?  * 

"  Strange  beings  you  Englishmen  are  !  My  agent*s  a  glorious 
feliuw  ~^xact  as  a  diiil,  punctual  as  a  dun.  Oh,  no  !  no  necessity 
•  L)  iur  world  to  look  after  him ;  and  as  to  my  steward,  faith ! 
ne  s  a  clever  fellow — so  ingenious !  cannot  write  much,  but  has 
a  way  of  his  own  of  keeping  accounts —  particular  sorts  of  crosses 
he  makes — amazingly  carious,  I  assure  you.'  * 

"  I  smiled  and  sighed.     Jerry  knocked  at  the  door. 

*•  *  I  want  to  spake  to  yer  Honour.* 

"  '  Speak  out,  then,  at  once.' 

*'  '  It's  Mr.  Maberly,  the  grazier,  called  about  the  three  hi 
bullocks  he  sold  yer  Honour  last  Christmas,  to  kill  for  the  poor ; 
ana  if  it  *ud  be  couvanient  jist  to  let  him  have  the  money  now.' 

'*  *  Tell  him  it  is  not  convenient,  and  send  him  to  Dennis ; 
why  should  he  pester  me  about  his  de^id  bullocks?  I  thought  he 
was  paia  long  ago.     There,  leave  the  room  !  * 
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"  *  The  widdy  Rooney  is  below,  on  account  that  her  son  is  kilt 
intirely.  and  as  good  as  dead,  by  the  Spillogue  boys ;  and  she 
thought,  raaybe,  ye'd  help  her  in  her  throuble* 

"  *  Poor  thing  ! — there,  give  her  that,'  tossing  a  guinea  on  the 
table.  '  Tell  her.  111  commit  her  son,  if  he  gets  into  any  of  these 
broils  again.* 

"  '  God  bless  you,  sir !  Ill  tell  him  not  to  brile  ogen — if  he 
can  help  it.' 

"  '  What,  is  he  below  ] ' 

"  *  As  much  as  is  left  of  him,  yer  Honour ;'  and  away  went 
Jerry.  The  just  creditor,  therefore,  was  dismissed  without  even 
an  apology — the  riotous  youth,  with  a  reward  !  I  noted  thisj 
and  more  !  I  urged  his  remaining  even  for  a  day  or  two  longer, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  his  accounts.  It  was  useless ;  he 
laughed  me  off,  and  promised  that,  on  his  return,  he  would  *  see 
about  it.'  Alas  !  how  many  of  the  bnght  and  shining  lights  of 
this  poor  country  have  been  extinguished  by  Procrastinatiok  I 

"  His  easy  manners,  his  good  nature,  and  really  handsome 
person,  made  him  an  universal  favourite  at  Bath ;  and  many 
a  lady  of  large  fortune  would  readily  have  bestowed  u])on  him 
hand  and  heart :  but  Charles  was  no  fortune-hunter — he  con- 
sidered the  lust  of  gold 

'  The  last  oormption  of  degenerate  man/ 

and  6xed  his  affections  upon  a  young  and  beautiful  widow  lady 
with  one  daughteri  whom  he  had  accidentally  met  at  ttie  house 
of  a  mutual  friend.  Although  his  passiou  was  violent,  I  saw 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  lasting.  United  to  feminine  loveli- 
ness, she  possessed  the  rare  endowments  of  judgment  and  gen- 
tleness :  there  was  a  steadiness,  a  sobriety  about  her,  which  made 
Barry  often  say,  iu  the  words  of  the  poet, 

'  I  have  a  heart  for  her  that's  kind, 
A  lip  for  her  that  smiles  ; 
But  if  her  mind  be  like  the  wind, 
rd  rather  foot  it  twenty  miles.' 

^* '  She  is  so  unifoim,'  he  would  add,  *  that  I  almost  think  her 
too  good  for  me,  who  am  so  volatile ;  yet  I  love  her  the  more 
"br  the  contrast' 
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''  It  is  exceediugly  difficult  to  throw  off  the  trammelB  that 
haye  grown  with  our  growth ;  and  when  he  was  accepted  by  this 
interesting  woman,  he  positively  wanted  courage  to  write  and 
inform  his  sister  of  his  intended  marriage. 

"  *  Poor  thing/  said  he  to  me,  one  morning,  *  she  will  so  grieve 
at  my  being  married ;  for  she  has  even  now  instilled  into  the 
mind  of  her  only  son,  Claude,  who  is  about  six  years  of  age,  that 
he  is  to  be  sole  heir  to  my  property.' 

*'  *  If,'  I  replied,  *  she  has  been  absurd  enough  so  to  act,  she 
deserves  punishment  In  addition  to  supporting  the  cousin-clan, 
is  it  usual  for  the  head  of  a  family  to  remain  in  a  state  of  single- 
blessedness  to  please  his  relations  f ' 

"  He  smiled ;  but  not  until  after  they  were  united  did  he  com- 
municate his  attachment  to  his  sister.  He  went  further ; — he 
wrote  to  old  Meg,  to  say  that,  grieved  as  he  might  feel,  it  was 
necessary  that  no  visitors  should  remain  at  Barry brooke,  as  Mrs. 
Barry  disliked  company.  So  far,  so  good ;  would  that  he  had 
persevered  in  a  course  so  decided  I 

"  I  could  not  repeat,  if  I  would,  the  innumemble  mortifica- 
tions which  Mrs,  Barry  experienced  on  her  visiting  Ireland  for 
the  first  time.  The  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  ill  accorded 
with  her  English  feelings.  From  being  the  admired  and  beloved 
of  a  circle  of  intellectual  and  accomplished  persons,  she  found 
hei*8elf  shut  up  in  a  castellated,  dilapidated  house,  with  bare- 
footed housemaids  (I  speak  of  what  was  forty  years  since)  and 
other  servants,  to  whom  the  English  language  was  totally 
unknown.  Everything,  from  the  kitchens  to  the  attics  of  the 
rambling  building,  wanted  arrangement;  and  she  was  l)ewildered 
where  first  to  commence  a  reformation.  Out  of  two-and-twenty 
servants,  to  discharge  ten  appeared  the  most  likely  mode  of 
getting  anything  done  properly ;  and  this  step  immediately  made 
her  unpopular  with  the  peasantry.  Then  she  blundered  dread- 
fully as  to  the  management  of  her  parties  -  asked  Orangemen 
and  their  wives  to  meet  the  priest  of  the  parish  ;  and  placed  the 
rector's  wife,  at  table,  above  a  lady  who  was  second-cousin  to  the 
£reat  Earl  of  Ormond !  These  offences  were  not  to  be  forgiven 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  every  circumstance  formed  an  events 
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and  where,  if  truth  must  be  told,  the  women  envied  her  beauty, 
— the  men  feared  her  intellect.  Then  the  fiiraily  ! — how  was  it 
to  be  expected  they  could  pardon  Mr.  Barry  for  marrying  at  all, 
in  the  first  place,  and  for  not  consulting  them,  in  the  second  1 
The  thing  was  impossible,  and  they  acted  accordingly. 

"  Harriet,  the  daughter  of  Mra.  Rirry  by  her  first  marriage, 
was  a  proud  and  silent  girl,  but  possessed  of  exquisite  feeling. 
Her  troubles  were  hard  and  many ;  but  they  were  not  of  long 
duration  :  she  pined,  and  wasted,  and  wept  in  secret ;  and  at 
last,  as  the  only  way  left  of  escaping  from  a  place  where  she  felt 
every  eye  glared  suspiciously  on  her,  clandestinely  married,  and, 
in  less  than  twelve  months  afterwards,  gave  birth  to  a  female 
child,  and  died.  Mr.  Bany,  with  the  pure  kindliness  of  spirit 
which  always  characterized  his  impulses,  gave  the  little  orphan 
into  his  wife's  arms,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed,  *  It  is 
your  grandchild, — it  shall  be  also  mine  ;  I  will  be  unto  it  a  true 
parent' 

"  Yo»i  know  that  my  friend  had  not  been  blessed  with  chil- 
dren ;  the  feeling,  therefore,  on  his  part  towards  the  helpless 
innocent  was  but  just  and  natural.  The  person  •most  displeased, 
when  my  little  friend  Alice  Lee  took  up  her  abode  at  Barry- 
brooke,  was  Mr.  Barry's  sister :  her  son,  Claude  Barry,  as  he 
was  always  called  (his  father,  by  the  way,  two  years  after  his 
birth,  broke  his  neck  at  a  steeple-chase),  was  naturally  con- 
sidered heir  to  his  uncle's  property ;  and  it  was  a  grievous  thing, 
in  her  opinion,  for  a  stranger  to  take  even  a  small  part  oc  the 
good  things  she  expected  her  son  to  possess  exclusively.  Claude 
himself  wiis  always  a  good-natured  boy,  though  not  much  giyeu 
to  reflection. 

"  *  I  can't  think  why  you  all  hate  that  little  child,'  he  would 
say ;  '  she  is  a  merry  soul,  and  gets  my  uncle  out  of  his  nervous 
fits  sooner  than  any  one  else,  with  her  innocent  prattle :  she  is 
quite  a  comfort  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  the  place  ia 
too  dull  for  us  to  remain  there.' 

"  *  Innocent,  indeed  1 '  replied  one  of  the  family  coterU,  when 
the  observation  was  finished.  '  I  wonder  how  she  could  be 
innocent,  tutored  as  she  is  by  her  grandmother.' 
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*  I    am    astonished    you   have    not    more    discernment, 
Claude,  than  not  to  see/  said  his  mother,  *  that  the  little  imp 
is  brought  up  with  mighty  high  notions :  the  very  last  time  I  , 
was  there,  she  cried  because  there  was  no  sugar  in  her  bread 
and  milk.' 

**  *  It's  a  comfort/  kindly  added  a  third,  *  that  the  child  is 
indisputably  ugly; — a  little  bit  of  a  thing,  notwithstanding 
all  the  cramming  she  gets,  with  a  monstrous  forehead  tower- 
ing over  her  eyes,  making  her  look  as  if  she  had  water  on 
the  brain.' 

"  *  She's  as  proud  as  Lucifer/  chimed  in  a  fourth,  *  and  would 
stamp  like  a  fury,  if  she  hadn't  a  clean  frock  on  twice  a  day;  fine 
English  airs,  indeed  ! ' 

"  *  We  may  all  be  obliged  to  her  yet,  for  all  that,*  said 
Claude,  laughing,  and  making  the  remark  more  from  a  love 
of  tormenting,  than  aught  else ;  *  poor  thing !  I  shall  be  the 
only  one  among  you,  who  never  thought  or  said  an  unkind 
word  of  her ! ' 

"  *  And  more  fool  you  ! '  and  *  you'll  repent  it ! '  and  that 
always  safe  and  wise  saying,  *  Time  will  tell ! '  was  echoed  about, 
through  the  scandalous  council,  until  poor  Claude  wished  the 
holidays  were  over,  and  he  was  fairly  back  at  school.  The  fol- 
lowing summer,  many  of  tlie  same  party  were  staying  at  Bairy- 
brooke ;  for  disagreeable  as  they  certainly  were  to  Mrs.  Barry, 
she  bore  their  society  with  praiseworthy  forbearance  :  unfortu- 
nately, some  words  had  arisen  between  her  and  Claude's  mother, 
on  a  very  unimportant  matter,  and  the  lady  was  anxious  for  an 
opportunity  of  mortifying  her  sister-in  law.  Mr.  Barry  was 
from  home  ;  but  after  dinner,  when  the  dessert  was  placed  ou 
the  table,  Miu  Barry  desired  the  servant  to  send  in  Miss  Alioe, 
who  was  then  about  six  years  old.  The  little  girl  came,  as 
usual,  to  her  grandmamma's  knee,  and  at  the  moment  Claude 
^as  helping  himself  to  some  currants. 

"  *  Give  a  few  of  tliose  to  Alice,  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Barry. 

"  *  Help  yourself  first,  my  darling/  observed  his  mother; 
adding,  in  a  bitter  under  tone,  '  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
childi-en's  bread  and  give  it  to  the  dogs.' 
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"  Mrs.  Barry  rose  as  ahe  spoke  ;  and  I  bIkiU  never  f,  i^t  the 
dignity  nith  which  she  croaxed  the  dining  hall,  to  leave  the 
apartment  in  which  she  had  sufTered  so  gn«s  nn  insult : — those 
who  felt  justly  (I  wax  one  of  the  number)  followed  Alice 
perfectly  understood  what  had  passed  ;  and  the  little  thing  stood 
where  her  grandmamma  had  sat.  swelling  with  rage.  Claude 
heaped  the  phte  with  currants,  and  called  her  affectionately  to 
his  sida  Alice  looked  at  him  with  an  cipresaion  I  shall  never 
forget.  At  l!ist,  swallowing  her  passion,  she  shck  her  head,  and 
turning  to  his  mother,  said,  very  quietly, — 

■■  '  I  am  no  dog  ;  I  am,  as  you  have  often  called  roe,  a  little 
ugly  girl ;  but  the  time  may  conic,  when  those  who  hate  me 
now,  may  be  glad  to  pick  ciiinibe  from  my  table,  and  thank  mi.> 
for  them  too.' 

"  Tliid  spirited  reply,  coming  from  one  so  young,  drew  forth 
many  and  various  observations  from  the  porty,  Claude  was 
indignant  at  the  cruelty  of  his  parent,  and  followed  his  aunt 
with  apolc^es,  and  evcu  tears.  Tliis  was  only  one  incident  in  a 
thousand  of  the  dialike  evinced  to  this  hapless  child,  of  whaee 
fetiier,  I  should  have  told  you,  nolhing  had  been  heard  for 
a  considerable  period,  as  he  went  abroad  on  the  death  of  his  wife. 
In  the  meantime,  the  circumstances  of  my  old  friend  were  fiir 
from  improving  ;  his  habitual  neglect  of  money  matters,  and  his 
eternal  procrastination,  were  swiftly  leading  to  a  ruin,  which,  as 
Mrs.  Barry  was  ignor.int  of  its  eitent,  she  could  not  avert.  In- 
deed, the  very  exactness  with  which  site  conducted  household 
matters,  was  attributed  to  her  as  a  crime. 

"  '  Where's  the  use  of  ptunting  palings  for  the  min  to  batter 
against  1 '  said  one  ;— •  such  eipense,  indeed  1 ' 

" '  Then,'  said  another,  '  there  was  an  enormous  bill  for 
building  two  pig-sties:  even  if  the  haetea  did  get  into  the  garden 
then,  what  grate  matter  was  it!  wherc's  the  good  of 

ildn't  she  let  the  tenants  go  on  as  they  used,'  exclaimed 

'mvi  take  the  spinning  and  duty  fowls  from  their 

otliL'ts  did  before  her )     What  was  the  time  of  tho 

to  the7iil     Talk  of  extravagance!  wasn't  it  the  height  of 
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extravagauce  to  pay  women  for  spinnings  when  it  could  be  done 
for  nothing  1 ' 

"  Mrs,  Bony's  system,  whatever  might  have  been  the  prejndiee 
entertained  ngainst  her  by  the  peasantry,  as  '  a  fine  lady  from 
foreign  parts,  who  was  come  to  reign  over  them/  was  productive 
of  so  much  good  to  the  poor,  that  they  soon  regarded  her  as 
their  best  friend,  and  their  gratitude  and  affection  were  propor- 
tionate, while  increasing  difficulties  pressed  hard  upon  Mr. 
Bany,  and  he  wanted  resolution  to  t«ar  himself  away  from 
&mily  and  party  feuds.  These  circumstances  soured  his 
temper,  and  made  him  at  times  capricious  and  severe.  It  is 
well  known,  that  at  home  or  abroad,  whatever  goes  wrong 
with  a  married  man  is  avenged  upon  his  wife.  Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  say  avenged,  but  I  can  hardly  find  a  term  to 
express  the  ill-temper  which  is  too  often  shown  at  home,  when 
adverse  circumstances  ai*e  encountered  out  of  the  dontestic 
circle. 

"  Your  own  poet  has  expressed  in  language  so  chaste  and 
beautiful  the  peculiar  feelings  which  this  sort  of  thing  generates, 
that  I  will  repeat  you  the  lines  : — 

'  A  something  light  ns  ur— n  look, 
A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken, — 

Oh  !  love,  that  tempests  never  shook, 
A  breath,  a  touch,  like  this,  has  shaken.' 

"  '  Are  they  not  beautiful  1 '  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman 
again.  "  Not  that  mattei's  were  so  bad  with  them  either ;  but 
oertainly,  something  was  fast  undermining  Mrs.  Barry's  consti- 
tution. I  would  not  have  said  that  her  chief  happiness  arose 
from  the  consolation  afforded  her  in  the  affection  of  her  tenants, 
had  I  remembered  the  devoted  tenderness  of  her  grandchild,  and 
the  delight  she  took  in  attending  to  her  education.  The  deve- 
lopment of  the  girl's  mind  was  l)otii  rapid  and  powerful 
Distant  as  they  were  from  towns,  no  aid  of  masters  could  be 
obtained.  Mrs.  Rirry  knew  enough  of  music  to  teach  the  child 
its  rudiments ;  and  Alice,  gifted  with  a  fine  ear,  and  a  genuine 
love  for  the  charming  Rcience,  made  swift  progress  in  the  art  she 
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loved.  Many  studies  were  resorted  to,  with  a  view  to  occupa- 
tion, that  would  not  have  been  thought  of  under  other  circum- 
stances, or  if  the  little  maid  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  persons 
of  her  own  age.  Her  gi-andfather  taught  her  Latin,  and  the 
priest  of  the  parish  instructed  her  in  Italian.  Of  what  are 
usually  called  children's  books,  she  never  possessed  any ;  but 
could  repeat,  almost  by  heart,  the  Histories  of  Hurae  and  Roll  in, 
with  many  of  the  ancient  chronicles.  Her  light  reading  varied 
from  the  Arabian  Nights  to  the  History  of  the  Robber  Freny, 
with  odd  volumes  of  Irish  History,  and  now  and  then  a  romance 
of  the  Radcliffe  school.  Shakspeare  she  loved  ;  Milton  she 
revered  ;  but  there  was  one  book  that  was  invariably  peioised 
morning  and  evening,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  her  good 
conduct  and  future  prosperity.  Her  grandmother  saw  that  her 
romantic  and  rambling  mind  needed  a  powerful  corrective. 
Situated  as  she  was,  and  feeling  that  the  child  was  debarred  from 
amusements  suited  to  her  age  and  sex, — observing  also  the 
avidity  with  which  she  obtained  information,  and  unable,  from 
the  increasing  delicacy  of  her  health,  to  guide  her  as  she  wished, 
— she  wisely  felt  the  necessity  of  strengthening  her  religious 
impressions.  The  imagination  of  my  young  friend  readily 
caught  at  the  beauties  of  Scripture,  but  her  grandmother  wished 
her  reason  to  be  convinced  of  its  truths:  this  she  happily 
effected,  and  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  sick  room  often 
echoed  the  pure  doctrines  of  salvation,  nnd  the  breathing  prayers 
dictated  by  faithful  hearts.  Barr}'  procured  for  his  wife,  at  an 
immense  expense,  the  best  medical  advice  the  country  afforded. 
His  affection  had  cooled, but  never  changed;  and  the  prospect  of 
losing  one  so  dear  redoubled  his  attentions.  It  was,  however,  of 
no  avail :  and,  after  a  tedious  illness,  I  followed  her  to  her  grave. 
Alice  had  never  left  her  sick  bed  :  it  was  a  touching  sight,  to 
see  the  expiring  effort  the  pale  but  still  beautiful  woman  made 
to  place  the  hand  of  the  weeping  child  within  that  of  her 
husband  :  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  solemnly  swore  to  protect 
Alice  Lee  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  and  to  bestow  upon  her 
a  handsome  income  at  his  death. 

«  <  I  do  not  want  that  last  promise,*  she  said  in  a  trembling 
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Toice,  *  she  can  make  riches  for  herself.  Protect  her,  but  let 
her  be  independent* 

"  Independent  was  the  last  word  this  excellent  woman  uttered ; 
no  wonder  then  that  it  was  a  hallowed  feeling  and  a  hallowed 
sound  to  the  heart  and  the  ear  of  her  grandchild. 

**  *  I  WILL  be  independent,*  buid  the  sweet  girl,  as  she  strewed 
the  flowers  in  which  her  grandmother  had  delighted,  over  the 
silent  coi7)se,  and  placed  to  her  cheek  the  blooming  roses  which 
she  had  so  loved  to  cultivate ;  and  then  she  laid  her  own  head 
on  the  same  pillow,  and  read  in  the  Book  of  Life,  of  eternity, 
and  heaven,  and  worlds  beyond  the  gi*ave — and  was  comforted  in 
her  affliction ! 

"  She  had  watched  from  her  chamber  window  the  slowly 
pacing  funeral  pass  from  the  court-yard,  the  coffin  supported  by 
eight  of  the  oldest  tenants,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  carrying 
it  to  its  resting-place,  and  Claude  Bany,  in  riglit  of  kin  and  as 
the  representative  of  his  uncle  (who  wa.s  too  ill  to  perform  the 
melancholy  duty),  following  as  chief  mourner.  She  hud  seen 
the  procession,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  pooi)le,  wind  round 
the  hill  side,  till  it  was  concealed  from  her  view  by  a  dense  wood 
that  ovei*shad()wed  the  road,  and  drying  her  teai*s,  she  entered 
the  dark  room  where  her  grandfather  was  nurtnring  in  secret 
the  bitterness  of  grief  She  seated  hci*self  quietly  by  his  side, 
and  made  a  sign  of  silence  to  old  Jerry,  who  had  followed  her 
into  the  apartment,  and  whose  infirmities  prevented  his  attend- 
ing the  funeral:  surprised  that  he  motioned  her  towards  the 
window  which  looked  out  upon  the  avenue,  she  opened  the 
shutter  so  as  to  peep  forth  and  ascertain  his  meaning.  The  old 
porter  at  the  second  gate  was  engaged  in  evidently  a  fierce  con- 
tention with  some  four  or  live  men,  who  demanded  free  passage 
to  the  house.  Poor  Alice  trembled  all  over,  for  she  had  heard 
of  writs  and  executions,  as  calamities  threatened  against  her 
grandfather;  but  as  he  had  'managed  to  keep  them  oft*  (aUis ! 
for  such  management),  she  never  thought  they  would  really 
arrive  at  Barrybrooke.  The  appearance  of  the  men,  the  agitii- 
tion  of  the  servant,  and,  above  all,  their  suddenly  pushing  past 
the   porter,  while   Jerry  exclaimed  so  loud   as  to  startle   his 
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master :  '  111  bar  the  doors,'  confirmed  her  in  the  feeling  that 
they  were  sherifiTs  officers.  And  she  flung  herself  on  her  pro- 
tector's neck,  exclaiming,  *  What  shall  we  do?* 

**  Poor  Barry  looked  for  a  moment  on  the  men  as  they  wheeled 
round  the  house  to  approach  the  door.  *  1  see  who  they  are,'  ho 
said  in  a  quiet  voice ;  *  alas !  and  was  not  my  heart  sufficiently 
broken?  and  have  I  already  lived  to  see  the  time  when  I  return 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  having  taken  from  me  the  wife  of 
my  bosom — so  that  she  has  been  spared  this  misery  V 

''  He  walked  to  the  hall,  where  his  faithful  servant,  in  the 
time  spirit  of  Irish  fidelity,  had  drawn  the  bolts,  and  established 
himself  with  a  rusty  musket,  that  had  done  the  rooks  and  mag- 
pies much  mischief,  resolved  to  protect  the  dwelling  from  *  bailiff 
or  sheriff.' 

"  *  Open  the  door,  Jerry,'  said  my  friend. 

**  'What,  yer  Honour]' 

"  *  Open  the  door.' 

"  *  For  what,  plaze  ycr  Honour,  'ud  I  do  tliat  same?' 

"  *  To  admit  ifhese  men.' 

"  *  Lord  bless  yer  Honour,  and  keep  ye  in  yer  right  mind, 
which  ye  are  not  in  at  this  present  time,  or  ye'd  niver  give  way 
to  the  like  o'  them.' 

**  *  Fool,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Rirry,  as  they  thundered  at  the 
portal,  *  do  as  I  command  you.' 

'*  *  Master,  dariint!'  replied  the  poor  fellow,  'you  may  trample 
on  me  if  ye  like,  and  call  me  what  ye  plaze;  but  I'll  never  be 
the  manes  of  letting  shame  into  the  house,  in  the  shape  o'  the 
law, — only  the  boys  are  all  at  the  funeml,  it's  long  till  they'd 
suffer  such  sarpents  to  walk  the  country. — Well,  since  ye'r 
detennined  on  it,  do  it  yerself,  sir.  I  niver  opened  a  door  to  a 
limb  of  the  law,  nor  niver  will.' 

"  Jeremiah  flung  down  his  musket,  and  hastily  left  the  hall, 
while  Alice  clung  closely  to  her  gnindfather's  arm. 

*' '  Come  in,  gentlemen,  come  in,'  said  he,  with  a  frightful 
calmness  of  manner;  'here  I  am,  you  see; — be  seated,  and  tell 
your  business.' 

"  The  business  was  soon  told ;  a  writ  against  his  person  at  the 
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suit  of  BcDJamin  Maberly,  Esquire,  for  cattle  furnished  (luring  a 
period  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years— a  sort  of  running  account, 
with  now  and  then  a  nominal  settlement ;  bills  bearing  interest, 
and  sundry  other  expenses ; — this  claim  alone  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds ;  for  my  poor  friend  had 
often  taken  it  into  his  head  to  stock  farms,  and  speculate  in 
sheep,  pigs,  and  oxen — speculations  that  always  terminated 
badly,  from  his  unfortunate  habit  of  never  attending  to  his  own 
business,  but  leaving  it  to  others  to  manage  for  him.  Another 
of  these  men  of  law  had  an  execution  against  his  goods  and 
effects,  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds,  he  having  bestowed 
upon  a  favourite  cousin  a  bond  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  upon 
his  commencing  '  professional  man  ;  *  the  interest  of  this,  of 
course,  was  never  paid  nor  demanded,  but  on  his  refusing  to 
lend  the  young  hopeful  some  two  or  three  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  thought  proper  to  require,  he  placed  the  affair  in  an 
Attorney's  hands,  who  urged  immediate  proceedings  on  the  bond, 
the  interest  of  which  had  amounted  to  a  sum  equal  to  the 
principal.  Mr.  Barry  was  very  unfit  to  think  or  act ;  but  Alice 
prevailed  on  the  officer  who  made  the  arrest,  to  wait  until  the 
arrival  of  his  friends ;  he  proceeded  calmly  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  furniture ;  while  the  master  of  the  mansion  seemed  per- 
fectly torpid.  Claude  returned  with  me  and  three  or  four  others 
from  the  melancholy  funeral  to  the  house  of  mourning.  As  to 
poor  Claude,  he  had  all  the  family  taste  for  expenditure,  and  the 
property  he  inherited  from  his  father  was  mortgaged  to  its  full 
value.  This  did  not  prevent  his  living  in  style  ;  he  had  a  good 
stud,  fine  dogs,  and  a  machine  to  drive  in  that  almost  broke 
one's  neck  to  look  at ;  he  had  given  a  ball  on  his  coming  of  age 
which  cost  almost  as  much  as  the  fee-simple  of  his  estate  was 
really  worth  ;  and  his  mother,  with  her  usual  wisdom,  observed 
it  was  of  little  consequence,  considering  her  son's  expectations. 

"  Claude,  therefore,  could  do  little— except  join  me  in  bail, 
which  was  entered  into  immediately;  in  less  than  an  hoiur  after 
our  return,  Jerry  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  banging 
the  hall-door  after  *  the  sarpints,*  and  of  drinking  (a  ceremony 
Uy  the  way,  the  poor  fellow  never  omitted)  '  Destruction  to  the 
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law/  in  a  bumper  of  pure  whisky.  I  remained  at  Jiarrybrooke 
and  endeavoured  to  unravel  the  difficulties  witli  wliich  my  friend 
was  encompassed.  1  confess  they  far  exceeded  my  anticipitions. 
To  enter  into  details  would  l)o  useless.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
on  his  marriage,  to  pacify  his  relations,  he  had  granted  annuities, 
which  had  never  been  regularly  paid,  and  then  had  given 
securities  on  his  property  for  the  various  sums  that  accumulated 
he  knew  not  how;  then,  none  of  the  old  incumbrauces  had  been 
paid  off;  and  the  fine  domain,  which  could  have  supported  the 
establishment  if  properly  farmed,  was  positively  nothing  more 
than  a  common  for  the  neighbours*  horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
poultry  to  revel  on.  Mrs.  Baixy  had  retrenched  most  consider- 
ably the  household  expenses ;  but  as  my  friend,  Alice  Lee,  said, 
'  grandmamma  was  never  suffered  to  know  grandpapa's  affiiirs ; 
and  what  she  saved,  even  from  her  own  personal  comforts,  was 
expended  out  of  doors.'  Claude's  difficulties  were  quite  as  per- 
plexing. The  advice  I  gave  to  both  parties  was  as  follows; — Mr. 
Barry  to  sell  off  as  much  property  as  would  discharge  all  press- 
ing demands  (for  when  one  creditor  comes  down  on  an  estate, 
the  rest  are  sure  to  follow),  to  lot  Barrybrooke,  and  go  abroad 
for  five  or  six  years,  hve  on  a  small  allowance,  and  thus  cleiu* 
what  was  spared.  Claude  we  recommended  to  marry  a  rich 
widow,  who  was  known  to  look  favourably  on  Inui,  and  pay  off 
his  debts  with  her  fortune,  providing  an  annuity  for  her  from 
his  estate. 

"  *  Cousin  Claude,'  said  Alice,  quietly,  *  take  my  advice :  they 
6Ay  you  have  fine  oratorical  talents,  go  to  the  bar,  and  make  a 
fortune  for  yourself.'  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  the  advice 
given  was  not  relished  by  cither.  Bjiri-y's  pride  revolted  at  tlie 
idea  of  selling  a  single  acre  and  Claude  did  not  like  the  widow, 
because  he  had  chosen  to  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  without  either 
character  or  fortune.  Some  accommodation  was  made  with  the 
creditors,  and  my  friend  resolved  to  go  abroad.  A  noble  lord 
offered  to  take  the  house,  and  reside  there ;  but  no  I — again 
£imily  pride  was  up  in  arms  : — and  although  the  certainty  that 
Barrybrooke  could  not  be  kept  in  even  decent  order,  except  at 
great  expense,  was  dwelt  upon  by  his  true  frienis,  he  disdained 
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to  let  it ;  decided  that  three  old  servants  should  remain  to  take 
care  of  it,  atid  as  quickly  as  possible  hade  adieu  to  the  halls  of 
bis  ancestors,  Iciving  the  property  at  nurse  for  his  creditors,  and 
reserving  only  an  income  of  three  hundred  a-year  for  himself. 
All  his  relatives  objected  strongly  to  his  being  accompanied  by 
Alice  Lee. — '  Shell  be  sure  to  come  round  him/  they  exclaimed, 
one  and  all,  '  and  if  only  sixpen*orth  of  property  is  left,  it's  only 
just  that  right  should  have  it.*  It  was  all  in  vain :  Barry  took 
a  proud,  cold  leave  of  his  '  dear  relations  *  and  '  particular 
friends;*  his  spirit  had  been  bitterly  wounded  by  his  late  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  subdued. 

'''Jerry,'  said  he,  as  the  poor  fellow  held  open  the  carriage 
door,  'see  that  the  widow  Murphy  has  the  milk  as  usual,  and 
the  children  at  the  school  their  clothing  at  Christmas ;  the  agent 
will  attend  to  it'  (I  must  tell  you  I  had  used  every  exertion 
to  prevail  on  him  to  appoint  a  new  agent,  but  in  vain,) — and 
Barry  was  trying  to  conquer  his  emotion,  when  Alice,  her  face 
swollen  with  weeping,  sprang  into  the  carriage.  The  only  living 
thing  she  possessed — a  pet  lamb,  attempted  to  follow  her, 
and  looked  up  bleating  in  her  face.  *  Keep  it,  Jerry,'  she 
said,  'it  is  all  I  have  to  give  you,  and  I  give  it  you  as  a 
remembrance.' 

"The  carriage  drove  on  ;  at  the  gate,  a  concoui'se  of  tenantry, 
and  the  poor  he  had  so  often  relieved,  awaited  him.  They 
stopped  the  carriage  :  some  of  the  men,  who  had  grown  grey 
on  the  estate,  came  forward.  'We  have  lived  and  flourished 
under  yer  Honour,  and  them  that's  dead  and  gone,  for  many 
yeara ;  and  ye've  never  distressed  us,  nor  offered  to  do  it.  If  yer 
Honour  'ill  stay  among  us,  and  keep  from  foreign  parts,  we'll 
make  an  advance  on  our  rents,  and  pay  up  at  once  to  next  half- 
year  ;  don't  leave  us  to  the  marcy  o'  strangers,  and  we'll  work 
for  ye,  and  fight  for  ye,  and  never  let  a  writ  or  a  sheriff  come 
near  the  house.' 

"  '  Och  !  don't  go  to  lave  us,'  exclaimed  a  poor  woman,  laying 
her  thin  hand  on  the  coach-window.  '  Oh  !  don't,  agra  !  Miss, 
don't  let  him — and  the  mistre<«,  God  mark  her  soul  to  glory ! 
not  could  in  her  grave  yet ! '  All  this  was  too  much  for  my  poor 
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friend ;  he  could  only  reply^  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
•  God  bless  you  all !  I  must  go  now ;  but  I  will  return  to  you  in 
happier  times.* 

**  Mr.  Barry  proceeded  to  France  :  the  idea  of  cheap  living  is 
connected,  perhaps  truly,  with  the  Continent.  An  Irish  gentle- 
man is  sure  of  a  kind  reception  abroad  ;  and  the  intelligent  and 
cheerful  manners  of  my  friend  Alice,  equally  free  from  English 
stiffness  and  French  levity,  increased  the  feeling  of  kindness  into 
esteem.  Barry,  however,  could  not  long  remain  contented 
in  the  Provinces,  and  determined  on  a  visit  to  Paris.  This 
certainly  was  not  wise ;  but  Alice  Lee  had  the  happy  art  of 
extracting  sweets  from  poison.  She  was  introduced  to  some 
persons  of  litemry  distinction  there,  who  discovered  that  her 
powei'ful  and  clear  mind  was  capable  of  great  eiforts,  and  much 
usefulness.  They  taught  her  to  soar,  and  directed  her  flight 
with  judgment  and  kindness.  Her  attempts  were  made  without 
even  the  knowledge  of  her  grandfather,  who  read  and  approved 
her  first  production  without  having  an  idea  from  whose  pen  it 
proceeded ; — his  feelings  can  be  better  imagined  than  described, 
when  he  discovered  that  *  his  little  cherished  child,' — the  scorned, 
the  despised  one — had  not  only  received,  but  merited  the  praise 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  in  France ;  he  was  not 
slow  in  sending  this  intelligence  over.  I,  indeed,  heard  it  with 
far  more  pleasure  than  surprise  ;  but  it  threw  eveiy  member  of 
the  long-tailed  &mily  into  utter  consternation.  '  The  thing  was 
impossible — what  I  the  little  pug-nosed  girl,  who  had  never  been 
to  school,  to  be  praised  in  the  newspapers,  and  thought  much  of 
by  learned  people, — for  Iier  to  write  a  book,  a  whole  book,  who 
had  learned  to  hold  her  pen  from  a  village  schoolmaster!* 
Fancy,  my  dear  sir,  all  the  exclamations  of  vulgar  astonisliment, 
and  even  then  you  can  hardly  have  an  idea  of  the  hubbub  the 
news  occasioned. — Happily  for  Alice,  she  was  not  one  of  those 
morbid  literary  ladies,  who  mourn  at  their  hard  fate,  and  pretend 
to  sorrow  because  their  minds  are  superior  to  their  neighbours', 
— who  sigh  and  sentimentalise  over  tlieir  being  obliged  to  appear 
before  the  public,  and  yet  use  every  justifiable  and  unjustifiable 
mode  of  forcing  celebrity.     Alice  was  in  the  purest  sense  of  the 
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word  a  Christian,  and  she  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  her  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her.  She 
shrank  not  from  the  useful  exercise  of  her  abilities,  and  she  had 
good  sens$e  enough  to  perceive  that  the  odium,  which  at  that 
time,  even  more  than  now,  attached  to  literary  women,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  attention  they  exacted,  and  the  airs  of  supe- 
riority they  assumed,  in  society.  She  did  not  ne<;lect  the 
cultivation  of  simple  flowers,  because  she  was  skilled  in  botany  ; 
she  did  not  cease  to  charm  by  the  exercise  of  her  fine  melodious 
voice,  iKJcause  she  comprehended  the  nature  of  sound ;  nor  did 
she  delight  less  in  the  maze^  of  the  dance,  l>ecause  she  under- 
stood the  laws  of  motion.  Though  she  became  an  author^  she 
had  not  ceased  to  be  atpoman:  her  motives  were  noble — her 
actions  pure  ;  so  that  she  neither  needed,  nor  wore,  a  mask  :— 
this  was  the  grand  secret  of  her  popularity. 

"The  creditfirs  of  Mr.  Banc's  estate  had  lately  become 
clamorous,  and  declared  that  the  sums  stipulated  for  had  not 
been  regularly  discharged.  My  friend  found  it  necessary  to  go 
over  to  Ireland,  and  settle  matters,  the  derangement  of  which  he 
could  not  account  for ;  even  his  stipend  had  not  lately  been 
remitted,  and  but  for  the  exertions  of  Alice  Lee,  he  would  have 
suffered  much  pecuniary  difficulty.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to 
clear  himself  from  the  imputation  of  connivance  where  evidently, 
on  the  agent's  part,  mismanagement,  if  not  dishonesty,  must 
have  been  practised :  he  came  u]>on  the  man  unexpectedly,  and 
the  fellow  paled  and  trembled  before  him.  Conscious  and  con- 
fused, he  fixed  the  next  morning  for  the  explanation  of  his 
accounts,  but  that  very  night  set  off  for  America,  taking  with 
him  a  very  considerable  sum,  which  he  had  prevailed  on  the 
tenants  to  advance,  in  addition  to  their  rents,  under  the  idea  of 
ministering  to  their  landlord's  necessities.  This  was  a  dreadful 
blow  to  my  friend's  feelings :  Alice  had  suffered  much  from 
delicate  health,  and  he  would  not  subject  her  to  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey  ;  but  earnestly  di(l  he  long  for  her  presence,  to  support 
and  cheer  him.  About  three  weeks  after  he  had  (quitted  Paris 
on  this  unfortunate  business,  Alice  Lee  received  the  following 
letter,  sealed  with  dismal  black ;  the  first  page  was  in  the  hand- 
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writing  of  her  beloved  guardian  and  relative.     She  afterwards 
permitted  me  to  copy  it 

"  'Barrybrooke,  Deoember,  1ft— ^ 

**  *  Mr  BELOVBD  Ch[ld, — I  ought  not  to  have  written  you  so 
gloomy  an  account ;  it  was  sadly  selfish  of  me  to  disturb  your 
mind  when  I  know  how  much  depends  on  the  work  you  are  now 
engaged  upon.  Ton  would  gladly  support  your  poor  grandfather 
— would  you  not  f  even  if  he  had  not  an  acre  left.  No  account 
of  that  villain  since  he  sailed  from  Cork.  Alice,  pray  for  me — 
pray  that  my  senses  may  be  spared.  The  ingratitude  I  meet 
with^  is  the  scorpion's  sting  that  festers  in  my  heart.  Pray  for  me, 
Alice  Lee  !  I  suppose  it  must  come  to  a  sale.  Sell  Barry brooke  I 
And  the  trees  and  flowers  she  planted  !  But  I  shall  have  one 
unfading  flower  left ;— you,  Alice  !  Poor  Claude  is  even  worse 
off  than  myself.  Oh  \  the  cttrse  of  property ,  managed  as  it  is  in 
this  unhappy  country.  Would  that  I  had  been  bred  a  common 
tradesman  ;  I  should  then  have  been  independent^  and  not  afraid 
to  look  every  man  I  meet  in  the  face,  lest  he  should  ask  me  for 
money.  Do  you  know  that  my  sternest  creditors  are  those  of 
my  own  kin  1  I  am  sick  at  heart,  my  child,  and  you  are  not 
here.  Do  you  remember  the  evening  you  left  that  splendid  con- 
versazione at  the  Count  de  Leonard's  to  come  home,  that  you 
might  give  me  the  medicine  with  your  own  hand  1  Tet  I  would 
not  have  you  here  now  for  the  world.  Jerry  grows  young  again, 
and  Sir  Charles  is  kind  as  ever :  it  is  too  late  to  wish  now, — 
but  if  I  had  taken  his  advice, — good  night,  my  child.  You 
are  the  only  being  related  to  me  who  never  gave  me  cause 
for  anger.  Good  night — God  bless  you  I  to-morrow  I  will  finish 
my  letter.' 

*'  Poor  fellow ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Charles,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  painful  record.  *'  When  the  next  sun  rose,  his  spirit  had 
met  his  God : — his  heart  was  indeed  broken.  The  remainder 
was  written  by  his  old  servant. 

*' '  May  it  plaze  ye,  Miss,  to  put  up  with  me  to  tell  ye  the 
sorrowful  tidings, — that  nixt  morning  when  I  wint  as  usual 
into  his  Honor's  room,  he  was  clane  gone,  and  as  covld  as  a 
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■tone ;  they  worried  the  soul  out  o*  him,  that  they  did  ;  and  my 
curse,  aiid  the  cui-se  o*  the  poor,  *111  rest  heavy  on  *em  on  the  day 
o*  judgment  for  that  same.  I  wish  ye  could  see  how  beautiful 
he  looks  this  minute ;  jist  smilin*  in  his  coffin.  So  best ;  for 
he's  beyant  trouble  now. — Qod  be  praised  !  they  couldn't  keep 
his  sowl  from  glory  !  Poor  Master  Claude  is  like  one  mad,  and 
Sir  Charles  is  forced  to  order  the  funeral :  it  *ill  be  the  thing  to 
do  honour  to  the  name,  and  a  grand  berrin*  as  ever  wus  seen  in 
the  country  ;  priests  and  ministers,  aud  all  the  heartVblood  o* 
the  gentry — and  it*s  my  intintion,  now  that  the  dear  master's 
gone,  to  travel  into  foreign  parts  myself,  and  wait  upon  you, 
Miss,  who  must  want  some  one  to  look  after  ye ;  seeing  (no 
offence,  I  hope  !)  that  ye  are  all  as  one  as  my  own  bom  child ; 
aud  so  keep  up  yer  heart,  and  God's  fresh  blessin'  be  about  ye, 
prays  yer  humble  aud  faithful  servaut  (till  death)  to  command. 
— Jeremiah  Keo.' 

"  Very  soon,  the  estates  of  the  late  Charles  Barry,  Esq.  were 
advertised  to  he  sold  by  the  sheriff,  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors 
of  the  said  estates.  The  sorrow  of  sweet  Alice  Lee  was  agonizing 
to  witness  or  think  upou  ;  and  eveu  now  she  has  not  ceased 
regretting  that  she  did  not  accompany  her  grandfather  on  his 
lad  journey.  Agitation  brought  on  a  nervous  fever;  and  her 
friends  in  Paris,  for  more  than  a  month,  dreaded  what  its  final 
effects  might  be.  She  recovered  slowly ;  and  one  day  I  was  sitting 
with  her  in  the  drawing-room  (as  I  found  I  could  be  of  no 
service  in  Ireland,  I  went  to  see  her),  when  the  lady  she  was 
staying  with,  endeavouring  to  divert  her  mind,  observed,  with 
the  good-humoured  playfulness  of  her  country,  that  Alice's  last 
work  had  made  a  conquest  of  an  old  half-Indian  gentleman,  a 
Mr.  Clifton,  an  Englishman,  she  believed,  who  wished  he  were 
young  enough  to  moke  love  to  her. 

"  *  Clifton  was  my  dear  grandmother's  name,'  replied  Alice  ; 
'  and  she  had  a  brother  once,  but  he  died,  I  believe.'  A  vague  idea, 
which  I  could  neither  account  for  nor  express,  took  possession  of 
my  mind.  The  next  morning  1  waited  on  the  old  gentleman  ; 
and  judge  of  my  delight  and  astonishment  when  I  found,  after 
much  investigation,  that  Mr.  Clifton  was  indeed  the  brother  of 
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her  grandmother,  who  had  gone  abroad  when  his  sister  was  too 
young  to  remember  aught  about  him,  and  who  had  returned  a 
wifeless  and  childless  man  :  and  the  discovery  of  such  a  relative 
was  a  source  of  extraordinary  happiness  to  him.  He  was  a  proud, 
stem  man,  very  unlike  the  parent  she  had  lost ;  yet  he  soon 
proved  that  he  was  anxious  to  bestow  upon  her  what  the  world 
calls  substantial  proofs  of  his  affection.  Being  the  avowed  heiress 
of  a  rich  Indian  merchant  could  add  nothing  to  the  lustre  of 
Alice  Lee,  but  it  increased  her  power  of  doing  good.     The  idea 
of  Barrybrooke  being  sold  rendered  her  very  miserable.     Her 
uncle,  who  might  well  be  proud  of  her,  when  I  mentioned  her 
wish  to  him,  caught  with  avidity  at  the  idea  of  gratifying  her, 
and  agreed  to  give  money  for  the  purpose,  just  as  if  ho  were 
bestowing  upon  her  a  splendid  toy.     He  wished  to  visit  Dublin, 
and  we  set  out  fur  that  once  splendid  city  with  many  and  varied 
feelings.     But  I  tire  you, — a  moment  more  and  my  tale  is  ended. 
We  were  grieved,  on  our  arrival  there,  to  find  that  the  sale  had 
been  hurried  forward  :  by  the  desire  of  Alice  Lee,  I  wrote  to  the 
sheriff,  offering  terms  for  the  house,  <&c.  of  Barrybrooke.  Through 
some  precious  mistake,  my  letter  miscarried.     We  drove  down 
to  the  estate  ;  and  here  you  must  let  me  mention  an  instance  of 
the  delicacy  of  my  favourite's  mind — she  would  not  travel  in  her 
uncle's  carriage,  but  only  in  a  post-chaise. 

"  *  It  would  insult  their  distress,*  she  said,  *  to  go  in  splendour, 
when  the  family  of  my  benefactor  is  reduced  almost  to  want.' 
The  auction  was  going  on  when  we  drove  into  the  town ;  we 
were  ten  minutes  too  late,  the  very  house  of  Bturybrooke  had 
been  sold  to  the  architect  I  spoke  of  I  The  kind  and  generous 
feelings  of  my  young  friend  were  thus  thrown  into  another 
channel ;  she  purchased  an  annuity  for  '  Cousin  Claude,'  and  to 
the  hour  of  his  death  he  never  knew  from  whom  the  income 
came,  that  enabled  him  to  live  with  so  mnch  comfort  during  the 
five  years  he  survived  his  uncle.  She  practised  the  revenge  of 
a  Christian  :  she  did  good  to  those  who  had  despitefully  used  her. 
nor  were  they  averse  to  partake  of  whatever  a'umbs  she  chose  to 
bestow." 

Mr.  Newton  looked  at  his  watch  : — ^the  kind-hearted,  garrulous 
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aid  gentleman  took  the  bint,  only  adding,  tbftt  tbe  motto  kdnptsd 
by  Alios,  was  Ikpbpbhdknob. — tbe  device,  a  little  bark  pai^ng 
through  a  aloniiy  sea,  with  Hope  %t  the  belm,  and  the  IwTeo  io 
view  ;  and  adding,  "  Thank  God,  all  tlie  tiials  of  Alioe  Lee  were 
endured  in  youth:  her  after-age  vaa  free  from  them,  tare  and 
ftioept  those  inherent  in,  and    donbtlen  i 
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^N  the  saloon  of  a  large  and  imtique  houso,  of  tha 
'  Elizabethan  em,  twn  ladies  were  seated,  eajoj'mg  the 
mI  evening  breeze  that  entered  through  the  open 
tndow.  Tl)e  dwelling  had  been  altered  and  re- 
altered,  to  meet  the  taat«a  and  improvements  of  the  Tariotts 
masters  into  whose  hands  it  had  pMsed  from  century  to  century. 
Here  and  there  fragments  of  turrets  wer«  propped  up  bj  modem 
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buttresses,  the  modern  and  the  antique  appearing  in  perfect  con- 
trast ;  one  beautiful  arch  still  marked  the  old  entrance-gat&  The 
former  strength  of  the  place  was  intimated  by  the  remains  of  a 
moat,  now  nearly  filled  with  rubbish  and  poi-tions  of  broken  and 
mouldering  stone,  from  which  the  flaunting  wall-flower,  and 
various  creeping  plants,  sprung  up,  and  mocked  the  decay,  which 
— alas,  poor  blossoms  I  was  soon  to  render  them  far  more  con- 
temptible than  that  over  which  they  triumphed  The  windows 
of  Leslie  Abbey — for  so  was  the  dwelling  called— were  of  every 
order,  and  every  size — ^from  the  small  loopholes  to  the  spacious 
and  mQdem  French  casements,  that  opened  upon  a  lawn  of 
matchless  colour  and  beauty. 

Near  one  of  these  the  ladies  were  seated  :  and  if  we  do  nol 
longer  descant  upon  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  landscape, 
the  extent  of  the  wood,  whose  daik  girdle  of  mingled  oak  and 
platanas  clasped  the  green  meadows,  and  shadowed  the  river  that 
wandered  and  murmured  beneath  its  foliage,  it  is  because  we 
would  make  acquaintance  with  that  noble-looking  woman  whose 
countenance  is  turned  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  whose  every 
attitude  expresses  dignity.  How  firmly,  yet  how  gracefully,  her 
head  is  raised  above  her  polished  shoulders  1  What  richness,  yet 
propriety,  in  her  dress ! — the  folds  of  her  velvet  robe  descend  to 
her  feet,  that — so  delicate  are  their  form— hardly  indent  the 
crimson  cushion  with  their  slight  pressure.  Her  companion  is 
of  other,  though,  it  may  be,  of  more  winuiug  beauty.  The 
childish  golden  hair,  that  clusters  over  her  expansive  brow  in 
such  redundancy  of  freedom,  harmonizes  well  with  the  cheek  of 
palest  rose,  and  a  form  that,  we  could  imagine,  might  rest  upon 
a  bed  of  violets  without  crushing  a  petal.  Her  voice  is  like  the 
breathing  of  a  soft  lyre,  when  awakened  by  the  spirit  of  joy ; 
her  blue  eyes  are  full  of  hope — that  perfectly  unsaddened  hope 
which  dwells  with  youth  as  a  companion,  and  calls  innocence  its 
sister. 

They  are  both  children  of  the  same  parents,  though  many 
years  had  passed  before  Annette  was  born,  to  be  the  playmate 
and  friend  of  the  stately  Lady  Leslie. 

As  they  sat  together  in  that  chamber,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
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quiet  and  solitude  around  them  which  darkened  the  shadows  of 
Lady  Leslie's  mind,  and  sobered  the  smile  on  the  lip  of  her  gay 
young  sister.  They  had  both  recently  suffered  from  that  fell 
disease  which  has  been  the  bane  of  so  much  beauty.  But,  while 
Annette  had  escaped  unscathed,  the  blight  had  fallen  upon  her 
sister,  aud  the  mistress  of  Leslie  Abbey  arose  from  her  bed  with 
the  marks  of  the  pestilence  written  on  her  once  beautiful  coun- 
tenance too  strongly  to  be  ever  effaced. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  noble  lady  had  as  large  a  por- 
tion of  personal  vanity  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  woman.  Of 
high  birth,  and  large  possessions,  she  had  consequently  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  flatterers  to  praise  and  fawn.  Had  she  been 
as  dark  as  Erebus,  and  as  deformed  as  Sin,  they  would  still  have 
sung  of  and  praised  her  loveliness.  But  its  character  and  bril- 
liancy had  been  such  that  she  could  not  move  without  receiving 
the  homage  of  eyes — so  rarely  paid  without  being  sensibly  felt, 
and  duly  appreciated.  She  had  been  fitted  and  sung,  painted 
and  sculptured,  until  her  exquisite  head  whirled  upon  its  pedes- 
tal, and,  what  was  still  worse,  her  heart,  naturally -kind  and 
benevolent,  became  careless  of  the  wants  or  wishes  of  her  fellow- 
creatures.  Prosperity  drives  pity  from  the  bosoms  of  the  wealthy : 
it  is  good  to  feel  disappointment,  and  even  adversity,  at  some 
period  of  our  lives ;  for  practical  experience  is  a  benefit  to  our- 
selves and  others.  It  was  Lady  Leslie's  beauty  that  steeled  her 
heart ;  she  thought  of  it — acted  upon  it — dreamed  of  it.  It  had 
gained  her  the  affections  of  the  only  man  she  ever  loved.  One 
whom  wealth  and  title  could  not  purchase  was  nevertheless 
caught  by  the  matchless  face — that  now  ! — but  she  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  it  To  look  upon  it  a  second  time,  thus  scarred 
and  disfigured,  was  impossible  !  Her  husband  had  been  abroad; 
and  the  letter,  which  lay  open  on  her  lap,  told  of  his  hopes  of  an 
immediate  return,  and  s|K)ke  much  of  anticipated  happiness  in 
meeting  again  (so  ran  the  words)  "  with  his  bright  and  beautiful 
wife." 

Annette  had  w^atched,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  anxiety  of 
her  affectionate  nature,  the  effect  produced  by  the  perusal  of 
that  letter  upon  her  sister's  mind.     She  had  longed  for  the 
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return  of  her  brother ;  for  she  felt  that  uow  was  the  time,  when 
Lad  J  Leslie's  proud  spirit  was  bowed  by  mortification,  to  lead 
her  from  the  vanity  of  her  ways,  and  teach  her  to  mount  far,  fiur 
above  the  world's  mean  and  sordid  eojoyments.  **  Why  sliould 
such  as  she,*'  thought  Annette,  ''trifle  away  the  essence  and 
enei^  of  soul,  that  God  has  given  her,  upon  those  whose  wonder 
is  cankered  by  envy,  and  to  whose  lips  blessings  are  unknown ! 
Her  heart  is  touched  and  softened  by  affliction  ;  she  valued  the 
casket  more  than  the  jewel  it  contained — for  she  lived  among 
those  who  could  appreciate  the  first,  but  not  the  last ;  the  roses 
of  her  cheek  were  more  lovely  in  her  sight  than  the  blossoms  of 
her  mind,  that  would  have  supplied  such  glorious  fruit,  had  the 
one  been  cultivated  with  half  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  other. 
But  it  is  not  too  late — she  is  yet  in  the  summer  of  her  days ; 
and  who  knows  that,  if  Leslie  comes  not,  it  may  be  given  to  me 
— to  mc,  her  youngest  and  unworthy  sister — to  show  her  better 
things  f  When  the  old  Roman  soldier  was  blind,  lie  was  led  by 
a  stripling  boy — as  one  child  would  lead  another :  not  that  the 
old  man  was  less  wise  than  he  had  been  ;  but  he  wanted  sight, 
and  the  youth  lent  him  the  only  faculty  he  needed.  On  the 
same  principle,  may  not  I  give  to  her,  who  is  ten  times  greater 
than  1  am,  the  one  quality  she  needs, — the  only  one  I  possess, — 
and  so  render  her  loss  a  gain  ]  **  Having  thought  so  much, 
Annette  looked  into  Lady  Leslie's  face  ;  it  retained  the  traces  of 
recent  tears,  and  was  more  than  usually  pale.  '- 1  will  not  speak 
yet,"  thought  her  sister ;  and,  without  saying  a  word,  she  took 
her  lute,  and,  striking  a  few  wild  chords,  l)egAU  that  beautiful 
song  of  the  witty  and  accomplished  Carew  : — 

"  He  tbat  lovos  a  rosy  chook. 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintun  his  fires— 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away.*' 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  verse, 
and  stole  a  quiet  glance  at  her  companion;  but  there  was  no 
expression  that  could  induce  her  either  to  continue  or  forbear. 
She  again  sung  : — 
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**  But  a  nnooUi  and  stedfitft  mind. 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  deaunea, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires : 

Where  these  are  not»  I  despise 

Lovel/  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes.'' 

**  Tou  are  fond  of  the  lays  of  the  olden  time/*  said  Lady 
Leslie,  with  a  sigh ;  '*  but  I  care  not  for  either  the  modern  or  the 
aucient  rhymesters:  why  should  I  care  for  anything,  when  nothing 
cares  for  me ) " 

"  If  you  care  for  nothing,  dear  sister,  that  same  nothing  shows 
marvellous  wisdom  in  carmg  for  you.  I  wish  I  could  imitate  it ! 
But  will  you  not  read  me  Leslie's  letter  1  **  she  continued,  **  or,  at 
least,  tell  me  what  be  sajs )  Here  have  I  sat,  the  perfect  picture 
of  maidenly  patience,  singing  and  sighing,  from  fair  curiosity  to 
know  what  writes  my  lordly  brother.*' 

''  Oh,  you  may  see  it  all  1 — but  stay,  I  will  read  you  this  pas- 
sage myself  I — 

*' '  Since  you  have  so  long  enriched  the  abbey  with  your  pre- 
sence, I  fear  I  can  hardly  hope  you  will  continue  there  after  my 
return.  Tell  me,  dearest,  do  you  not  pant  for  the  court,  of  which 
your  beauty  was  so  bright  an  ornament ) ' 

"  You  hear,  Annette,"  continued  the  proud  lady,  rising  from 
her  seat,  and  pacing  the  apartment  with  the  grace  of  a  Mary  and 
the  irritation  of  an  Elizabeth — "  you  hear !  Did  he  know  of  the 
evil  I  have  sufifercd,  it  would  be  ill  talking  of  beauty :  perhaps 
he  would  not  think  of  returning." 

'*  And  have  you  not  told  him,  then  1 " 

"  Told  him,  Annette  !  Oh,  no,  silly  girl !  Do  you  think  I  did 
not  want  to  see  him  once  more — him  I  have  so  loved)  But 
your  childish  nature  cannot  understand  such  love :  you  love 
linnets,  and  doves,  and  wild  roses,  and " 

"  You,  sister !  ** 

"  Forgive  me,  Annette,  forgive  me  !  '*  said  Lady  Leslie,  with 
one  of  those  sudden  transitions  of  temper  to  which  petted  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  so  often  subject;  "some  allowance 
would  be  made  for  a  king  who  had  lost  his  crown — for  a ^ 

*'  You  have  not  lost  your  crown.     It  is  now  my  turn  to  be 
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foi^ven,  for  again  interrupting  you.  I  have* read  of  a  yirtuous 
woman  being  a  crown  of  glory  to  her  husband ;  and  do  you 
know  what  I  fancy  should  l)e  a  married  woman's  crown  f — Her 
husband's  love." 

*'  Granted ;  my  husband*s  love  was  what  I  prized  on  earth — 
more  than  earth *8 — all  earth's  other  treasures:  it  is  for  him 
I  would  be  beautiful ! " 

"  My  dear  sister ! " 

''  What  mean  ye.  girl  f "  inquired  Lady  Leslie^  with  returning 
haughtiness  of  manner. 

"  That  you  deceive  yourself :  I  grant  he  was  your  principal, 
but  not  your  only,  object.  Admiration  was  your  food — your 
existence  depended  on  it !  If  he  were  not  present  to  give  the 
necessary  supply,  you  took  it  from  other  handa  Nay,  do  not 
look  so  sternly  on  me.  I  own  from  him  it  was  tweeter  than  from 
any ;  but,  sister,  it  was  sweet  from  all." 

Lady  Leslie  gazed  upon  her  young  sister  with  astonishment. 
She  had  only  considered  her  an  affectionate,  kind  girl ;  she  had 
not  sought  to  penetrate  her  character — vain  people  seldom  care 
for  others  sufficiently  to  scrutinize  their  minds.  And  now, 
astonishment  at  her  boldness  was  blended  with  veneration  for 
her  truth.  Annette  continued — "  If  my  l)elovcd  sister  would 
throw  open  the  rich  storehouse  of  her  mind,  and  cultivate  the 
affections  of  Ijer  heart,  she  would  he  more  beloved  than  ever  by 
her  husband,  and  command  the  respect — if,  indeed,  it  would  be 
worth  commanding — of  those  who  flattered,  and,  better  still,  of 
those  who  never  soiled  their  lips  by  flattery  or  falsehood." 

**  Annette  Feversham,  the  philosopher ! "  exclaimed  the  lady, 
contemptuously. 

"  Annette  Feversham,  the  naturalist,  if  you  will,"  replied  her 
sister,  playfully.  *•  May  I  tell  you  a  little  tale  ? — it  is  very  short, 
and  very  true.  You  know  that  when  you  were  engaged  in  the 
business  of  fashionable  life,  your  hoj  was  turned  over  to  his 
childish  aunt,  as  companions  well  suited  to  each  other.  Well, 
sister,  I  have  learned  from  children  more  wisdom,  more  of  that 
natural  wisdom  which  comes  direct  from  God,  than  I  ever  learned 
from  men.  Their  goodness  is  so  active,  and  their  thoughts  given 
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with  so  much  hoaestj !  I  love  to  hear  them  prattle  of  their 
miniature  hopes  and  fears,  before  deceit  has  taught  them  mystery 
or  concealment.  Do  you  remember,  the  first  day  you  ventured 
to  your  dressing-room,  you  ordered  Edward  to  be  brought  in  I 
I  was  well  long  before,  and  had  seen  him  frequently ;  but  some 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  permitted  audience  of  his 
mother.  Sister,  you  took  him  in  your  arms,  kissed  his  fair  brow 
a  thousand  times,  and  wept  salt  yet  sweet  tears  of  joy :  they 
were  brighter  to  my  eyes  than  the  gay  jewels  of  your  coronet ; 
for  they  were  nature's  tears." 

'^  Perhaps  they  were  tears  of  pride,  shed  at  my  own  sad 
change." 

*'  ril  not  believe  it ! — he,  too,  had  suffered  the  disease,  but 
'scaped  without  a  blemish.  Ah,  good  my  sister  1  you  wept  for 
joy — to  see  his  brow  unstained.** 

"  I  did  1— I  did  !  " 

<'  I  knew  you  did.  I  took  him  to  his  chamber ;  and^  after  a 
grave  pause,  he  looked  into  my  face,  and  clasping  his  tiny  hands, 
exclaimed,  *  I  am  so  happy  that  mamma  has  grown  ugly  ;  shall 
I  tell  you  why,  dear  aunt? — It  has  taught  her  to  be  kind — 
she  never  kissed  me  so  before.  Shall  I  pray  to-night  that  she 
may  continue  always  ugly  1 ' — Ti-ust  me,  dear  sister,  Ned  was  the 
true  philosopher  :  he  knew  that  people,  though  they  may  be  ad- 
mired for  beauty,  are  never  loved  for  it." 

"  My  poor  boy  1 "  said  the  lady,  after  a  painful  pause — **  My 
poor,  dear  boy — he  is  a  noble  child !  and  I  may  thank  you  for 
it,  Annette  :  I  trusted  him  to  menials ;  you  saved  him  from 
contamination." 

"  I  am  not  yet  come  out,'*  retorted  Miss  Feversham,  with  her 
own  peculiar  archness  of  manner ;  '*  when  I  am  I  shall  have 
other  employments,  I  dare  say,  like  other  young  ladies." 

*'  Annette,  do  not  trifle  now.  My  child  might  think  those 
seams  of  little  consequence ;  but  my  husband  ! — then  those 
women — those  beauties  whom  I  have  so  long  eclipsed  1 " 

"  Ah,  there  it  is  !  I  will  not  believe  it  is  on  Leslie's  account 
you  sorrow — he  is  but  one  of  the  many  I  If  I  have  wronged  you 
by  my  frankness,"  she  continued,  seeing  tlie  cloud  again  gather- 
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ing  on  her  sister  s  brow,  *'  study  but  the  arts  he  loves,  and  on 
my  knees  I'll  crave  a  pardon — and  never — never — never  any 
more  offend.  He  loves  a  country  life — he  loves  simplicity ^ 

"  He  ought  to  have  married  you." 

"  Perhaps  he  would  bad  I  been  old  enough.  My  glorious 
sister  1  if  you  look  so  upon  me,  1*11  never  jest  again.  I  know  not 
why  I  jest — a  jest  is  a  play  on  truth — and  truth  I  have  ever 
worshipped.  With  reverence  I  speak  ;  it  is  the  earthly  type  of 
all  things  heavenly.  God  is  truth — his  word  is  tnith — fiiith  and 
truth  are  one — truth  should  be  treasured  in  our  hearts,  dwell 
ever  on  our  lips — brighten  our  eyes — shed  a  pure  lustre  over  our 
features,  a  lustre  that  can  nriake  beautiful  the  plainest  fiice.  A 
noble  thing  is  truth  !  " 

**  Annette,  there's  a  new  spirit  created  or  roused  within  you.** 

**  Lady,  it  is  not  new ;  love  may  burn  faintly  for  a  time,  but 
it  can  be  quickly  fanned  by  circumstances  to  a  flame.  I  loved 
my  sister ;  and  when  I  looked  into  her  mind  I  saw  but  one  blot 
there — 'twas  vanity.  I  feel  that  I  am  touching  a  dangerous 
theme,  with  much  too  free  a  hand ;  but  you  have  cilled  me 
friend— that  is  a  title  dearer  far  than  sister.  I've  heard  you  say 
men  are  capricious,  and  would  feed  on  loveliness,  like  bees,  taking 
honey,  returning  stings — that  they  would  rove  from  flower  to 
flower,  seeking  the  sweetest :  but  Leslie  is  not  one  of  these.  Wa 
look  upon  the  plainness  of  the  thing  we  love  till  it  grows  into 
beauty." 

"He  could  not  look  on  me,  Annette,"  replied  Lady  Leslie^ 
"  without  drawing  comparisons — what  I  was,  and  what  I  am." 

"  My  dear  sister,  let  me  tell  you  one  more  short  story,  and  I 
have  done. 

"  In  an  eastern  country,  no  matter  whether  in  Persia  or  Turkey 
but  somewhere  in  the  East,  there  was  a  spring — a  limpid  springy 
whose  waters  were  like  crystal  ;  and  upon  the  margin  thereof  the 
nymphs  and  good  spirits  used  to  congregate,  and  return  thanks  to 
Allah  for  having  placed  so  delightful  a  fountain  by  the  way-side. 
The  holy  men  who,  journeying  from  country  to  country,  drank 
of  its  refreshing  waters,  declared  that  it  came  directly  from  the 
contre  of  the  world,  and  brought  to  its  surface  the  virtues  and 
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medicaments  that  before  were  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  fame  of  the  well  spread  far  and  near ;  and  one  of 
the  rulers  in  that  country  said  : — 

"* Behold!  we  will  build  around  our  spring— the  spring 
wherewith  Allah  has  blessed  our  land — a  safeguard  and  a  wall ; 
and  the  wall  shall  bo  of  alabaster,  within  and  without — so  that 
all  who  pass  by  shall  marvel  at  the  purity  of  the  well.  And  we 
will  set  one  to  keep  the  well,  and  watch  over  it ;  and  the  name 
of  her  who  watches  and  guards  the  well  shall  be  called  Truth.* 

"  And  all  the  wise  in  that  country  who  heard  the  words  of  the 
venerable  ruler  declared  that  they  were  good.  And  the  ruler 
stroked  his  beard,  which  descended  belo\ir  his  girdle.  And  the 
ruler  said — '  Let  the  tiling  be  done  forthwith.' 

"  But  in  that  land  there  were  more  rulers  than  one ;  and 
another  opened  his  mouth  and  spake.  *The  brain  in  the  grey 
head  is  dry,'  said  the  youthful  ruler  ;  'and  his  eye  dim,  so  that  he 
cannot  discern  the  fashions  that  spread  over  the  earth ;  his 
ear  is  closed  against  the  voice  of  improvement.  Behold  !  we  will 
tell  him  a  thing  I  Why  should  our  well,  the  spring  of  delight  in 
our  wilderness,  be  closed  in  alabaster,  and  one  of  such  exceeding 
plainness  as  Truth  set  to  guard  its  waters  1  Behold!  we  will 
plant  a  glorious  tree  beside  the  well ;  and  its  roots  shall  descend 
into  the  earth,  and  its  branches  ascend  to  the  6rst  heaven.  And 
the  tree  shall  bear  the  fruit  of  gems  and  jewels,  that  will  sparkle 
in  the  sun,  and  overshadow  our  spring  with  splendour.'  And  the 
young  and  the  foolish  shouted  the  shout  of  joy.  And  the  shouts 
of  the  young,  and  the  shouts  of  the  foolish,  were  louder  than 
the  shouts  of  the  wise.  So  the  young  ruler  curled  his  moustache, 
till  irs  hairs  saluted  those  of  his  soft  hazel  eyes,  and  said,  '  The 
thing  shall  be  done  forthwith.' 

"  And  the  thing  was  done — the  voice  of  the  foolish  prevailed 
for  a  time  over  the  voice  of  the  wise. 

*'  *  Where  is  the  goodness  of  the  well,  and  where  the  purity  of 
the  water  ? '  exclaimed  those  who  once  had  praised  its  marvel 
and  its  beauty  ;  'behold!  the  roots  of  the  filthy  tree  have  dis- 
turbed its  clearness.' 

** '  My  spring— my  spring — my  limpid  spring! '  wailed  the 
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voice  of  the  last  spirit  that  had  lingered  by  its  side,  and  could 
now  no  longer  remain  near  its  margin.  '  Birds  of  no  wisdom 
nest  in  the  branches  of  the  false  tree,  and  the  untrue  gems  have 
become  cankered — and  thy  waters  are  corrupt.  Oh,  that  thou 
hadst  been  walled  with  alabaster,  and  guarded  by  Truth  I  * 

"  And,  as  the  spirit  passed  sighingly  away  from  the  well,  the 
spring  itself  replied :  *  The  sun  shines,  and  the  gems  sparkle  on 
me — what  do  I  desire  more  I ' 

'*  And  a  great  spirit  heard  the  words ;  and  the  gi*eat  spirit 
said  that  the  words  were  foolish.  And  the  great  spirit  resolved 
that  he  would  uproot  the  unclean  tree,  and  after  a  time  restore 
the  well. 

"  And  the  tree,  which  was  named  '  external  deautt,'  became 
uprooted,  at  the  command  of  the  great  spirit.  And  the  waters 
of  the  spring  wei*e  troubled,  and  mourned  after  the  tree,  and 
after  the  gay  birds  that  filled  its  ear  with  foolishness. 

"  But  the  great  spirit  said,  *  Let  be — the  well,  in  a  little  time, 
will  regain  its  purity,  now  tliat  the  glare  of  external  beauty  is 
removed  from  its  sight,  and  the  roots  of  vanity  from  its  heart ; 
it  can  now  drink  into  its  depths  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  the 
light  of  Allah,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  wall  of  alabaster  as  a 
guard.  Oh  that  so  fine  a  well  should  have  ever  become 
corrupt!  * 

"My  dear  sister,**  persisted  the  fabulist,  seeing  that  Lady 
Leslie  was  not  displeased  at  her  invention,  '^you  are  the  well, 
and  Leslie  the  wall  of  alabaster,  and  I  am  Truth,  and  your  beauty 
was  the  tree ;  think  less  of  the  tree,  and  more  of  your  husband 
and  child ;  and,  Annette  Fevei"sham*s  word  upon  it,  he  will  love 
you  better  than  ever.  I  will  not  tell  you,**  she  continued,  with 
more  tact  than  those  unacquainted  with  the  windings,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  mysteries  of  woman*s  heart,  would  have  given 
her  credit  for — "  I  will  not  remind  you  that  your  figure  is  as 
perfect  as  ever — your  eyes  as  brilliant — your  teeth  as  white — 
your  smile  as  gracious ;  and,  as  for  those  little  pits, — they  are 
graves  for  vanity!     Write  to  your  husband,  sister — tell  him — ^** 

"  Lady  Leslie  started  from  her  seat — and,  after  a  moment*8 
listening,  exclaimed — '*  It  is  his  horse*s  tramp ;  I  know  the  sound 
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of  its  hoofs  nmoug  a  thousand.  Oh,  that  I  could  hide  this  face 
from  him  and  from  the  world! "  She  seized  a  veil  which  lay 
upon  the  sofa,  and  would  have  flung  it  over  her  head.  But 
Annette  drew  up  her  slight  figure  with  a  gesture  and  a  dignity 
that  bore  a  miniature  resemblance  to  her  sister— and,  taking  tho 
rich  lace  from  the  trembling  and  agitated  hands  of  the  lady,  said, 
with  both  feeling  and  emphasis  : — '*  There  is  but  one  thing  that 
should  make  a  woman  veil  before  her  husband,  and  that  is — 
shame.     The  house  of  Feversham  knows  it  not!  ** 

Lady  Leslie  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  tone  of  authority 
assumed  by  the  little  Annette;  but  she  yielded,  nevertheless, 
and  forgot,  at  the  time,  in  her  husband's  warm  and  affectionate 
greeting,  the  mortification  which,  for  so  many  weeks,  had  steeped 
her  proud  heart  in  bitterness. 

It  is  again  evening — though  five  years  have  passed  since  the 
commencement  of  our  tale — ^and  on  the  lawn  of  Leslie  Abbey, 
the  lord  and  his  noble  lady  are  enjoying  the  prospect  and  the 
breeze  of  their  native  hills.  The  moat  has  been  partly  filled^ 
and  instead  of  weeds  and  wildness  have  sprung  up  goodly  shrubs 
and  smiling  flowers.  Here  a  vista  has  been  carefully  opened  in 
the  wood,  and  we  may  see  the  beautiful  river  wandering  like 
animated  silver  beneath  the  smiles  of  the  rising  moon,  until  it  is 
again  swallowed  in  the  darkness  of  the  deep,  deep  forest. 

Hark!  the  voice  of  joyous  children  from  a  neighbouring 
village — the  shout — the  laugh — the  gay  halloo — dancing  amid 
the  echoes  of  the  hills ;  and  we  can  perceive  the  spire  of  the 
village  church — the  church  which  they,  the  lord  and  his  once 
proud  wife,  have  built  and  beneficed ;  the  country  upon  which 
they  look  is  theirs — the  silver  river — the  dark  wood — the 
waving  corn; — what  else? — the  hearts  and  blessings  of  their 
tenantry  I 

The  Lady  Leslie,  after  many  struggles,  followed  the  advice  of 
her  young  and  simple  sister:  she  became  literally  a  crown  of 
glory  to  her  husband,  and  was  crowned  in  return  by  his  perfect 
love. 

"  Where  tarries  our  sister  T'  he  inquired,  after  they  had  sor- 
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Teyed  their  wide  domain,  und  heard  tbe  bluckbird'e  last  wbistl^ 
and  watobed  tlie  fog-wreath  enoirole  tbe  wood,  and  cast  its 
mantle  over  the  valley. 

"She  ia  with  our  children.  0,  Leslie  I  we  both  owe  much  to 
that  girl,  who  blends  bo  aBtoniBbinglf  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  tbe  gentleness  of  the  dove  aod  the  frolio  of  the  wild  kid. 
I  shall  nerer  foi^t  the  first  lesson  she  read  me  on  the  advantage 
of  penona]  plainness," 

"Personal  plainness]  what  has  tt  to  do  with  you)" 

"Peaoe,  peaoe,  dear  Leslie!  Do  not  again  awaken  the  mn- 
qoished  spirit  of  pride  within  your  wife's  bosom ;  I  sometimes 
fear  it  only  sleeps;  yet  hare  I  learned  to  bless  'lost  beauty.' 
My  trial  has  been  turned  into  a  triumph." 

"Let  it  sleep  ou,  then,"  replied  the  husband,  of  whose  oharao- 
ter  Annette  had  rightly  judged.  "  A  British  woman  has  some- 
thing to  be  far  more  proud  of  than  personal  beauty." 


i 
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lifEAR  to,  or  far  from,  LondoQ — I  need  not  tell  jau 
which — is  the  village  of  Repton,  where  the  two 
^n  brothers,  John  and  Charles  AdamB,originailj' reBidtid: 
"  it  is  a  pretty  village  to  this  day;  and  when  John 
«[ne  five -and- thirty  yeara  ago,  stood  on  the  top  of 
Itepton  Hill,  and  looked  down  upon  the  hoiiaes — the  little 
chui'ch,  wh(»e  simple  gate  was  flanked  by  two  nohle  yew-trees. 
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beneath  whose  branches  he  had  often  sat — the  murmuring  river 
in  which  he  had  often  fished — the  cherry  orchards,  where  the 
ripe  fruit  hung  like  balls  of  coral ;  when  he  looked  down  upon 
all  these  dear  domestic  sights — for  so  every  uative  of  Repton 
considered  them — John  Adams  might  have  been  supposed  to 
question  if  he  had  acted  wisely  in  selling  to  his  brother  Charles 
the  share  of  the  well-cultivated  farm,  which  had  been  equally 
divided  at  their  father's  death.     It  extended  to  the  left  of  the 
spot  on  which  he  was  standing,  almost  within  a  ring  fence ;  the 
meadows,  fresh  shorn  of  their  produce,  and  fragrant  with  the 
perfume  of  new  hay — the  crops  full  of  promise,  and  the  lazy 
cattle  laving  themselves  in  the  standing  pond  of  the  abundant 
£Euin-yard ;  in  a  paddock,  set  apart  for  his  especial  use,  was  the 
old  blind  horse  his  father  had  bestrode  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life ;  it  leaned  its  sightless  head  upon  the  gate,  half 
upturned,  he  fancied,  towards  whei*e  he  stood.     It  is  wonderful 
what  small  things  will  sometimes  stir  up  the  hearts  of  strong 
men,  ay,  and  what  is  still  more  difficult,  even  of  ambitious  men. 
Yet  he  did  not  feel  at  that  moment  a  regret  for  the  fair  acres  he 
had  parted  with;  he  was  full  of  the  importance  which  the  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  gives  a  young  man,  who 
has  been  fagging  almost  unsuccessfully  in  an  arduous  profession, 
and  one  which  requires  a  certain  appearance  of  prosperity  to 
command  success — for  John  Adams  even  then  placed  M.D.  after 
his  plain  name ;  yet  still,  despite  the  absence  of  sorrow,  and  the 
consciousness  of  increased  power,  he  continued  to  look  at  poor 
old  Ball  until  his  eyes  swam  in  tears. 

With  the  presence  of  his  father,  which  the  sight  of  the  old 
horse  had  conjured  up,  came  the  remembrance  of  his  peculiarities, 
his  habits,  his  expressions ;  and  he  wondered,  as  they  passed  in 
review  before  him,  how  he  could  ever  have  thought  the  dear  old 
man  testy  or  tedious;  even  his  frequent  quotations  from  "Poor 
Richard"  appeared  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  the  results  of 
common  prudence;  and  his  rude  but  wise  rhyme,  when,  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  he  told  his  father  he  had  absolutely  received 
five  guineas  as  one  fee  from  an  ancient  dame  who  had  three 
middle-aged  daughters   (he  had   not,  however,  acquainted  his 
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father  with  that  fact),  came  more  forcibly  to  his  memory  than  it 
had  ever  done  to  his  ear — 

«  For  want  and  age  saye  while  yon  may ; 
Ko  morning  sun  shines  all  the  day." 

He  repeated  the  last  line  over  and  over  again,  as  his  father  had 
done;  but  as  his  ''morning  sun"  was  at  that  moment  shining, 
it  is  not  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  remembrance  was 
evanescent,  and  that  it  did  not  make  the  impression  upon  him 
his  father  had  desired  long  before. 

A  youug,  unmarried,  handsome  physician,  with  about  three 
thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  **  good  expectations,"  might 
be  excused  for  building  ''des  ch&teaux  en  Espagne.**  A  very 
wise  old  lady  said  once  to  me,  ''  Those  who  have  none  on  earth 
may  be  forgiven  for  building  them  in  the  air ;  but  those  who 
have  them  on  earth  should  be  content  therewith."  Not  so, 
however,  was  John  Adams;  he  built  and  built,  and  then  by 
degrees  descended  to  the  realities  of  his  position.  What  power 
would  not  that  three  thousand  pounds  give  him  1  He  wondei'ed 
if  Dr.  Lee  would  turn  his  back  upon  him  now,  when  they  met 
in  consultation ;  Mr.  Chubb,  the  oountiy  apothecaiy,  would  not, 
he  was  sure,  laugh,  and  ask  him  if  he  could  read  his  own  pre- 
scriptions I  Then  he  recurred  to  a  dream — for  it  was  so  vague 
at  that  time  as  to  be  little  more — whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  abandon  altogether  country  practice,  and  establish  himself  in 
the  metropolis — Londo.v.  A  thousand  pounds,  advantageously 
spent,  with  a  few  introductions,  would  do  a  great  deal  in  London, 
and  that  was  but  a  third  of  what  he  had.  And  this  great  idea 
banished  all  remembrance  of  the  past,  all  sense  of  the  present — 
the  young  aspirant  thought  only  of  the  future. 

Five  yeai-s  have  passed.  Dr.  John  Adams  was  "  settled"  in  a 
small  *' showy**  house  in  the  vicinity  of  May£ur;  he  had,  the 
world  said,  made  an  excellent  match.  He  married  a  very  pretty 
girl,  "  highly  connected,"  and  was  considered  to  be  possessed  of 
personal  property,  because,  for  so  young  a  physician,  Dr.  Adams 
lived  iu  a  "  superior  style."  His  brother  Charles  was  still 
residing  in  the  old  farm-house,  to  which,  beyond  the  mere  keep- 
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iDg  it  in  repair,  he  had  done  but  little,  except,  indeed,  adding  a 
wife  to  his  establishment — a  very  gentle,  loving,  yet  industrious 
girl,  whose  dower  was  too  small  to  have  been  her  only 
attraction.  Thus  both  brothers  might  be  said  to  be  fiiirlj 
launched  in  life. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  Charles  Adams,  having  determined 
to  reside  in  his  native  village,  and  remain,  what  his  &ther  and 
grandfather  had  been,  a  simple  gentleman  &rmer,  and  that 
rather  on  a  small  than  a  large  scale,  was  altogether  without  the 
feeling  of  ambition  which  stimulates  exertion  and  elevates  the 
mind.  Charles  Adams  had  quite  enough  of  this — which  may 
be  said,  like  fire,  to  be  ^*  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master** — but 
he  made  it  subservient  to  the  dictates  of  prudence — and  a  fore- 
thought, the  gift,  perhaps,  that,  above  all  others,  we  should  most 
earnestly  covet  for  those  whose  prosperity  we  would  secure.  To 
save  his  brother  s  portion  of  the  freehold  from  going  into  the 
hands  of  strangers,  he  incurred  a  debt ;  and  wisely — while  he 
gave  to  his  land  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  it  yield  its 
increase — he  abridged  all  other  expenses,  and  was  ably  seconded 
in  this  by  his  wife,  who  resolved,  until  principal  and  interest 
were  discharged,  to  live  quietly  and  carefully.  Charles  con- 
tended that  eve  17  appearance  made  beyond  a  mau's  means  was 
an  attempted  fraud  upon  the  public;  while  John  shook  his  head, 
and  answered  that  it  might  do  very  well  for  Charles  to  say  so, 
as  no  one  expected  the  sack  that  brought  the  grain  to  market  to 
be  of  fine  holland,  but  that  no  man  in  a  profession  could  get 
on  in  London  without  making  "  an  appearance.'*  At  this 
Charles  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  thanked  God  he  lived  at 
Repton. 

The  brothers,  as  years  moved  rapidly  on — engaged  as  they 
were  by  their  mutual  industry  and  success  in  their  several  fields 
of  action — met  but  seldom.  It  was  impossible  to  say  which  of 
the  two  continued  the  most  prosperous.  Dr.  Adams  made 
several  lucky  hits ;  and  having  so  obtained  a  position,  was  for- 
tunate in  securing  an  abundance  of  patients  in  an  intermediate 
sort  of  state — that  is,  neither  very  well  nor  very  ill.  Of  a  really 
bland  and  courteous  nature,  he  was  kind  and  attentive  to  all, 
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and  it  was  certain  that  such  of  his  patients  as  were  onlj  in 
moderate  circumstances,  got  well  long  before  those  who  were 
rich  ;  his  friends  attributed  this  to  his  humanitj  as  much  as  to 
his  skill;  his  enemies  said  he  did  not  like  ''poor  patients.*' 
Perhaps  there  was  a  mingling  of  truth  in  both  statements.  The 
money  he  had  received  for  his  portion  of  the  land  was  spent, 
certainly,  before  his  receipts  equalled  his  expenditure;  and 
strangely  enough,  by  the  time  the  farmer  had  paid  off  his  debt, 
the  doctor  was  involved,  not  to  a  Uuqge  amount,  but  enough  to 
render  his  *' appearance  *'  to  a  certain  degree  fictitious.  This 
embarrassment,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not  of  long  continuance ; 
he  became  the  fashion;  and  before  prosperity  had  turned  his 
head  by  an  influx  of  wealth,  so  as  to  render  him  careless,  he  got 
rid  of  his  debt,  and  then  his  wife  agreed  with  him  **  that  they 
might  live  as  they  pleased.** 

It  so  happened  that  Charles  Adams  was  present  when  this 
observation  was  made,  and  it  spoke  well  for  both  the  brothers 
that  their  different  positions  in  society  had  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  cooled  their  boyhood*s  affection;  not  even  the  money 
transactions  of  former  times,  which  so  frequently  create  disunion, 
had  changed  them :  they  met  less  frequently,  but  they  always 
met  with  pleasure,  and  separated  with  regret. 

"  Well !  *'  exclaimed  the  doctor,  triumphantly,  as  he  glanced 
around  his  splendid  rooms,  and  threw  himself  into  a  ckaite  tongue 
—  then  a  new  luxury — "  well,  it  is  certainly  a  charming  feeling 
to  be  entirely  out  of  debt !  '* 

"  And  yet,'*  said  his  wife,  '*  it  would  not  be  wise  to  confess  it 
in  our  circle.*' 

'*  Why  1  *•  inquired  Charles. 

'^  Because  it  would  prove  that  we  had  been  in  it,"  said  the 
lady. 

**  At  all  events,**  said  John,  "  now  I  shall  not  have  to  reproach 
myself  with  every  extra  expense,  and  think  I  ought  to  pay  my 
debts  first :  now  1  may  live  exactly  as  I  please." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,*'  said  Charles. 

*'  Not  think  so  I "  repeated  Mrs.  Adams^  in  a  tone  of  astonish- 
ment 
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''  Not  think  so  1  '*  exclaimed  John ; ''  do  I  not  make  the  monej 
myself  P 

**  Granted,  my  dear  fellow  1 — to  he  sure  you  do,**  said  Charles. 

*'  Then  why  should  I  not  spend  it  as  pleases  me  best  1  Is 
there  any  reason  why  I  should  not  1  *' 

As  if  to  give  the  strongest  dramatic  effect  to  Charles's  opinion^ 
the  nurse  at  that  moment  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
four  little  laughing  children  rushed  into  the  room. 

*'  There — are  four  reasons  against  your  spending  your  income 
exactly  as  you  please ;  unless,  indeed,  part  of  your  plan  be  to 
provide  for  them,"  answered  Charles,  very  seriously. 

*^  I  am  sure,"  observed  Mrs.  Adams,  with  the  half-offended  air 
of  a  weak  woman  when  she  hears  the  truth,  ''  John  need  not  be 
told  his  duty  to  his  children  ;  he  has  always  been  a  most  affec- 
tionate fether." 

"  A  father  may  be  fond  and  foolish,*'  said  Charles,  who  was 
peculiarly  English  in  bis  mode  of  giving  an  opinion.  ^'  For  my 
part,  I  could  not  kiss  my  little  Mary  and  Anne,  when  I  go  to 
bed  at  night,  if  I  did  not  feel  I  had  already  formed  an  accu- 
mulating fund  for  their  future  support — a  support  they  will  need 
all  the  more  when  their  parents  are  taken  from  them,  as  they 
must  be,  in  due  course  of  time.** 

"  They  must  marry,"  said  Mrs.  Adams. 

**  That  is  a  chance,**  replied  Cliarles ;  "  women  hang  on  hands 
now-a*days.  At  all  events,  by  God*s  blessing,  I  am  resolved  that, 
if  they  are  beauties,  they  shall  never  be  forced  by  poverty  to 
accept  unworthy  matches;  if  they  are  plain,  they  shall  have 
enough  to  live  upon  without  husbands.** 

"  That  is  easy  enough  for  you,  Charles,**  said  the  doctor,  "  who 
have  had  your  broad  acres  to  support  you,  and  no  necessity  for 
expenditure  or  show  of  any  kind — who  might  go  from  Monday 
morning  till  Saturday  night  in  home-spun,  and  never  give  any- 
thing beyond  home-brewed  and  gooseberry-wine,  with  a  chuace 
bottle  of  port  to  your  visitors ;  while  I,  Heaven  help  mc  1  was 
obliged  to  dash  in  a  well-appointed  equipage,  entertain,  and 
appear  to  be  doing  a  gi'eat  deal  in  my  profession,  when  a  guinea 
would  pine  in  solitude  for  a  week  together  in  my  pocket.** 
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"  I  do  not  want  to  talk  with  yoU  of  the  past,  John,**  said 
Charles ;  **  our  ideas  are  more  likely  to  agree  now  than  they  were 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  :  I  will  speak  of  the  future  and  present 
Tou  are  now  out  of  debt,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
receipt  of  a  splendid  income ;  but  do  not,  let  me  entreat  you, 
spend  it  as  it  comes :  lay  by  something  for  those  children  ;  pro- 
vide for  them,  either  by  insurance  or  some  of  the  many  means 
that  are  open  to  us  all.  Do  not,  my  dear  brother,  be  betrayed 
by  health,  or  temptation  for  display,  to  live  up  to  an  income  the 
nature  of  which  is  so  essentially  precarious.** 

"  Really,"  murmured  Mrs.  Adams,  "  you  put  one  into  very 
low  spirits.*' 

Charles  remained  silent,  waiting  his  brother's  reply. 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  you  say — certainly,  a  great  deal ;  but  I  cannot 
change  my  style  of  living,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  If  I  did, 
I  should  lose  my  practice.  And  then  I  must  educate  my  chil- 
dren— that  is  an  imperative  duty,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  Certainly  it  is ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  provision  I  have  spoken 
of,  but  not  the  whole — a  portion  only.  If  you  have  the  means 
to  do  both,  it  is  your  duty  to  do  both ;  and  you  have  the  means. 
Nay,  my  dear  sister,  do  not  seem  angry  or  annoyed  with  me ;  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  yom:  children  I  speak ;  it  is  to  prevent  their 
ever  knowing  practically  what  we  do  know  theoretically — that 
the  world  is  a  hard  world — hard  and  unfeeling  to  those  who 
need  its  aid  ;  it  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  experiencing 
a  reverse.^ 

Mrs.  Adams  burst  into  tears,  and  walked  out  of  the  room.. 
Charles  was  convinced  that  she  would  not  uphold  his  opinion. 

"  Certainly,"  said  John,  "  I  intend  to  provide  for  my  children ; 
but  there  U  no  hurry,  and " 

"  There  should  be  no  hesitation  in  the  case,"  interrupted 
Charles ;  *'  every  man  intends  to  provide  for  his  children.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  imagine  any  man  to  be  sufficiently  wicked 
to  say, — *  I  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  this  child  into 
existence — I  have  brought  it  up  in  the  indulgence  of  all  the 
luxuries  with  which  I  indulged  myself— and  now  I  intend  to 
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withdraw  them  all  from  it,  and  leave  it  to  fight  its  own  way 
through  the  world.'  No  man  oould  look  on  the  face  of  the 
innocent  child  nestling  in  your  bosom  and  say  tluxt;  but  if  you 
do  not  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  means  you  possess  to  nve 
that  child  from  the  '  hereafter/  you  act  as  if  you  had  resolved  so 
to  cast  it  on  the  wild  waters  of  a  turbulent  world.*' 

''  But,  Charles,  I  intend  to  do  all  that  you  counsel.  No 
wonder  poor  Lucy  could  not  bear  these  words,  when  I,  your  own 
and  only  brother,  find  them  stem  and  reproachful ;  no  wonder 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  Of  course,  I  intend  to  provide  fcr 
my  children." 

"  Then  do  it,"  said  Charles. 

''  Why,  so  I  will,  but  cannot  in  a  moment.  I  have  already 
nid  there  is  no  hurry.    You  must  give  a  little  time." 

"  The  time  may  come,  my  dear  John,  when  time  will  give  you 
no  time.  You  have  been  spending  over  and  above  your  debt — 
more  than,  as  the  father  of  four  children,  you  have  any  right  to 
spend.  The  duty  parents  owe  their  children  in  this  respect  has 
preyed  more  strongly  on  ray  mind  than  usual,  as  I  have  been 
called  on  lately  to  witness  its  effects — to  see  its  misery.  One 
family  at  Repton,  a  family  of  eight  children,  has  been  left  entirely 
without  provision,  by  a  man  who  enjoyed  a  situation  of  five 
hundred  a-year  in  quarterly  payments." 

"  That  man  is,  however,  guiltless.  What  could  he  save  out  of 
five  hundred  a-year  t  How  could  he  live  on  less  I "  replied  the 
doctor. 

"  Live  upon  four,  and  insure  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  those 
children.  Nay,"  continued  Charles,  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
feelings,  ''  the  man  who  does  not  provide  means  of  existence  for 
his  helpless  children,  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, cannot  be  called  a  reasonable  person  ;  and  the  legislature 
ought  to  oblige  such  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  worst  sort  of  pauperism — that  which  comes  upon 
well-bom  children  from  the  carelessness  or  selfishness  of  their 
parents.  God,  in  his  wisdom,  and  certainly  in  his  mercy,  re- 
moved the  poor  broken-hearted  widow  of  the  person  I  allude  to, 
a  month  after  his  death ;  and  the  infant,  whose  nourishment 
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from  its  birth  had  been  mingled  with  bitterness,  followed  in 
a  few  days.  I  saw  myself  seven  children  crowd  round  the  coffin 
that  was  provided  by  charity ;  I  saw  three  taken  to  the  work- 
house, and  the  elder  four  distributed  amongst  kind-hearted  hard- 
working people,  who  are  trying  to  inure  the  young  soft  hands, 
accustomed  to  silken  idleness,  to  the  toils  of  homely  industry. 
I  ask  you,  John  Adams,  how  the  husband  of  that  woman,  the 
father  of  those  children,  can  meet  his  God,  when  it  is  required 
of  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship  )** 

"  It  is  very  true — very  shocking,  indeed,*'  observed  Dr.  Adams. 
**  I  certainly  will  do  something  to  secure  my  wife  and  children 
from  the  possibility  of  anything  like  thcU,  although,  whatever 
were  to  happen  to  me,  I  am  sure  Lucy*8  fiunily  would  pre- 
vent  " 

Charles  broke  in  upon  the  sentence  his  brother  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  complete — **  And  can  you  expect  distant  or  even  near 
relatives  to  perform  what  you,  whose  duty  it  is,  neglect)  Or 
would  you  leave  those  dear  ones  to  the  bitterness  of  dependence, 
when,  by  the  sacrifice  or  curtailment  of  those  luxurious  habits 
which,  if  not  closely  watched,  increase  in  number,  and  at  last 
become  necessaries,  you  could  leave  them  in  comfbrt  and  inde- 
pendence 1  We  all  hope  for  the  leisure  of  a  death-bed — awful 
enough,  come  as  it  may — awful,  even  when  beyond  its  gloom  we 
see  the  risen  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  all  His  glory— awful, 
though  our  faith  be  strong  in  Him  who  is  our  strength ;  but  if 
the  consciousness  of  having  neglected  those  duties  which  we  were 
sent  on  earth  to  perform  be  with  us,  then  dark,  indeed,  will  be 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  I  do  not  want,  however, 
to.  read  a  homily,  my  dear  brother,  but  to  impress  a  truth  ;  and 
I  do  hope  that  you  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  these  dear 
children  feeling  what  they  must  feel,  enduring  what  they  must 
endure,  if  you  passed  into  another  world  without  performing 
your  duty  towards  them,  and  through  them  to  society,  in  this." 

Mrs.  Adams  met  her  brother-in-law  that  day  (people  five-ond- 
twenty  years  ago  did  dine  by  day)  at  dinner,  with  an  air  of 
offence.  She  was,  of  course,  lady-like  and  quiet,  but  it  was 
evident  she  was  displeased.     Everything  at  table  was  perfect 
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aocordiug  to  its  kind.  There  was  uo  guest  present  who  was  not 
superior  in  wealth  and  position  to  the  doctor  himself,  and  each 
was  quite  aware  of  the  fact.  Those  wlio  climb  boldly  sometimes 
tiike  a  false  step,  but  at  all  times  make  dangerous  ones.  When 
Charles  looked  round  upon  the  splendid  plate  and  stylish  ser- 
vants— when  the  children  were  ushered  in  after  dinner,  and 
every  tongue  was  loud  in  praises  of  their  beauty — au  involuntary 
shudder  passed  through  his  heart,  aud  he  almost  accused  himself 
of  selfishness,  when  he  was  comforted  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
provision  male  for  his  own  little  ones,  who  were  as  pretty,  as 
well  educated,  and  as  happy  in  their  cheerful  country  home. 

The  next  moniing  he  was  on  his  retiu'n  to  Repton,  happy 
in  the  assurance  his  brother  had  given  him  before  tiiey  parted, 
that  he  would  really  lay  by  a  large  sum  for  the  regular  insur- 
ance of  his  life. 

**  My  dear  John,"  said  the  doctor's  wife,  *■'  when  d<3es  the  new 
carriage  come  home  ?  I  thought  we  were  to  have  had  it  this 
week.  The  old  churiot  looked  so  dull  to-day,  just  as  you  were 
going  out,  wlieu  Dr.  Fitzlane's  new  chocolate  colour  passed  • 
certainly  that  chocolate  coloured  carriage  picked  out  with  blue, 
and  those  blue  liveries  are  very,  very  pretty." 

"  Well,  Lucy,  I  think  them  too  gjiy — the  liveries  I  mean — for 
an  M  D.  ;  quieter  coloui*s  do  best;  aud  as  to  the  new  carriage,  I 
had  not  absolutely  ordered  it.  I  don't  see  why  I  cannot  go  on 
with  the  jobs;  and  I  almost  think  I  shall  do  so,  and  appropriate 
the  money  I  intended  for  7ny  own  carriage  to  another  purpose." 

**  What  purpose?" 

"  Why,  to  effect  an  insurance  on  my  life.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  what  Charles  said  the  other  day,  although  .he 
said  it  coarsely,  which  is  not  usual  with  him  ;  but  he  felt  the 
subject,  and  I  feel  it  also ;  so  1  think  of,  jis  I  said,  going  quietly 
on  with  the  jobs — at  all  events  till  next  year — and  devoting  this 
money  to  the  insurance." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  how  any  woman,  situated  as  Mra 
Adams  was,  could  have  objected  to  a  plan  so  evidently  for  her 
advantage  and  the  advantage  of  her  family  ;  but  she  was  one  of 
those  who  never  like  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  a  reverse  of 
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fortune  who  thnist  care  off  as  long  as  they  can,  and  wlio  feel 
more  pleasure  in  being  lavish  as  to  the  present,  than  in  saving 
for  the  future. 

**  I  am  sure,"  she  answered,  in  the  half-potted,  half- peevish 
tune  that  evinces  a  weak  mind,  '*  I  am  sure  if  anything  was  to 
happen  to  you,  I  should  break  my  heart  at  once,  and  my  family, 
of  course,  would  provide  for  the  children.  I  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  reaping  any  advantage  by  your  death ;  and  really  the 
jobs  are  so  very  inferior  to  what  they  used  to  be— and  Dr. 
Leeswor,  next  door  but  one,  has  purchased  such  a  handsome 

chariot — you  have  at  least  twice  his  practice ;  and .     Why, 

dear  John,  you  never  were  in  such  health ;  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  this  painful  insurance.  And  after  you  have  set  up 
your  omi  carriage,  you  can  begin  and  lay  by,  and  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  plenty  for  the  children  ;  and  I  siiall  not  have  the 
galling  feeling  that  any  living  thing  would  profit  by  your  death. 
Dear  John,  pray  do  not  think  of  this  painful  insurance  ;  it  may 
do  very  well  for  a  man  like  your  brother — a  man  without  refine- 
ment ;  but  just  fancy  the  mental  torture  of  such  a  provision." 

Much  more  Mrs.  Adams  talked ;  and  the  doctor,  who  loved 
display,  and  had  no  desire  to  see  Dr.  Leeswor,  his  particular 
rival,  or  even  Dr.  Fitzlane,  better  appointed  than  himself,  fell 
strongly  inclined  towards  the  new  carriage,  and  thouglit  it  would 
certainly  be  pleasanter  to  save  than  to  insure,  and  resolved  to 
begin  immediately  aftfr  the  purchase  of  his  new  equipage.    * 

When  persons  are  very  j)ro8perous.  a  few  ten  or  twenty  pounds 
do  not  much  signify;  but  the  principle  of  careless  expenditure  is 
hard  to  curb. 

Various  things  occurred  to  put  off  the  doctor  s  plan  of  laying 
by.  Mrs.  Adants  had  an  illness,  that  rendered  a  residence 
abroad  necoss:u'y  for  a  winter  or  two.  The  eldest  boy  must  go 
to  Eton.  As  their  mamma  was  not  at  home,  the  little  girls  were 
sent  to  tichool.  Bad  as  her  management  was,  it  was  better  than 
no  management  at  all.  If  the  doctor  had  given  up  his  enter- 
tainments, his  **  friends*'  would  have  said  he  was  going  down  in 
the  world,  and  his  patients  would  have  imagined  him  less  skilful; 
besides,  notwithstanding  his  increased  expenditure,  he  found  he 
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Lad  ample  means,  not  to  lay  by,  but  to  spend  on  without  debt 
or  difficulty.  Sometimes  his  promise  to  liis  brother  would  cross 
his  miud,  but  it  was  soon  dispelled  by  what  he  had  led  himself 
to  beliere  was  the  impossibility  of  attending  to  it  then.  In 
process  of  time  two  little  ones  were  added  to  the  four,  and  still 
his  means  kept  pace  with  his  expenses ;  in  short,  for  ten  years 
he  was  a  farourite  with  the  class  of  persons  who  render  favour- 
itism  fortune.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  a  tale,  to 
trace  the  minutiae  of  the  brothers'  history ;  the  children  of  both 
were  handsome,  intelligent,  and,  in  the  world's  opinion,  well 
educated.  John's  eldest  daughter  was  one  amongst  a  thousand 
for  beauty  of  mind  and  pei*8on ;  hers  was  no  glaring  display  of 
figure  or  information.  She  was  gentle,  tender,  and  affectionate; 
of  a  disposition  sensitive,  and  attuned  to  all  those  rare  rirtues 
in  her  sphere,  which  form  at  once  the  treasures  of  domestic  life 
and  the  ornaments  of  society.  She  it  was  who  soothed  the 
nervous  irritability  of  her  mother's  sick  chamber  and  perpetual 
peevishness,  and  graced  her  father's  drawing-room  by  a  presence 
that  was  attractive  to  both  old  and  young,  from  its  sweetness 
and  unpretending  modesty ;  her  two  younger  sisters  called  forth 
all  her  tenderness,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  health ; 
but  her  brothers  were  even  greater  objects  of  solicitude — hand- 
some, spirited  lads — the  eldest  waiting  for  a  situation,  promised, 
but  not  given ;  the  second  also  waiting  for  a  cadetship ;  while 
the  youngest  was  still  at  Eton.  The  moment  his  eldest  sons  got 
the  appointments  they  were  promised,  Dr.  Adams  would  cer- 
tainly save,  or  insure,  or  do  something  1 

People  who  only  talk  about  doing  "  something,"  generally  end 
by  doing  "  nothing."  Another  year  passed ;  Mrs.  Adams  was 
still  an  invalid,  the  younger  girls  more  delicate  than  ever^  the 
boys  waiting,  as  before,  their  promised  appointments,  and  more 
extravagant  than  ever ;  and  Miss  Adams  had  made  a  conquest 
which  even  her  father  thought  worthy  of  her. 

The  gentleman  who  had  become  really  attached  to  this 
beautiful  girl  was  of  a  high  family,  who  were  sufficiently  charmed 
with  the  object  of  his  affections  to  give  their  full  sanction,  as  far 
as  person  and  position  were  concerned  ;  but  the  prudent  fiithor 
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of  the  woulJ-bo  biidegioom  thought  it  right  to  tike  au  early 
opportunity  of  waiting  upon  the  doctor,  stating  liis  son's  pro- 
spects, and  fi*ankly  asking  what  sum  Dr.  Adnins  proposed 
settling  on  his  daughter.  Great,  indeed,  was  his  astonishment 
at  the  reply — '*  He  should  not  be  able  to  give  his  daughter  any- 
thing immediately^  but  at  his  death.*'  The  doctor,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  yeai-s,  felt  the  bitterness  of  his  false  position. 
He  hesitated,  degraded  by  the  knowledge  that  he  must  sink  in 
the  opinion  of  the  man  of  the  world  by  whom  he  wsis  addressed; 
he  wiis  irritated  at  bis  want  of  available  funds  being  known;  and 
though  well  aware  that  the  affections  of  his  darling  child  were 
bound  up  in  the  son  of  the  very  gentlemanly  but  most  prudent 
person  who  siit  before  him,  he  was  so  high  and  irritable  in  his 
bearing,  thiit  the  fathera  parted,  not  in  anger,  but  in  anything 
but  good  feeling. 

Sir  Augustus  Barry  was  not  slow  to  set  before  his  son  the 
disadvantages  of  a  union,  where  the  extravagant  habits  of  Miss 
Adams  had  no  more  stable  support  than  her  father's  life.  And 
Dr.  Adams  insulted  the  son  for  the  fault  of  the  fatiier,  and  for- 
bade his  daughter  to  receive  him. 

Mary  xVdams  endeavoured  to  bear  this  as  meekly  as  she  had 
borne  the  flattery  and  the  tenderness  which  had  been  lavished  on 
her  since  her  birth.  The  bitter,  bitter  knowledge  that  she  was 
considered  by  her  lover^s  family  as  a  girl  who,  with  the  chance 
of  being  penniless,  lived  like  a  princess,  was  inconceivably  galling ; 
and  though  she  had  dismissed  her  lover,  and  knew  that  her  father 
had  insulted  him,  still  she  wondered  how  he  could  so  soon  forget 
her,  and  never  write  even  a  line  of  farewell.  From  her  mother 
she  did  not  expect  sympathy;  she  was  too  tender  and  too  proud 
to  seek  it ;  and  her  father,  more  occupied  than  ever,  was  seldom 
in  his  own  house.  Her  uncle,  who  had  not  been  in  town  for 
some  years,  at  last  arrived,  and  was  not  less  struck  by  the  ex- 
treme gmce  and  beauty  of  his  niece,  than  by  the  deep  melan* 
choly  which  saddened  her  voice,  and  weighed  down  her  spirits. 
He  was  evidently  anxious  to  mention  something  which  made 
him  joyous  and  happy;  and  when  thed  octor  entered  the  library 
with  him,  he  said,  '*  And  may  not  Mary  come  in  also )  **     Mary 
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did  come  in;  and  her  gentle  presence  subdued  her  uncle's 
8pirit&  ''  I  had  meant  to  tell  the  intended  change  in  mj  fisunilj 
only  to  you,  brother  John ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  we  were 
all  wrong  about  my  niece ;  they  said  at  home,  ^  Do  not  invite 
my  cousin,  she  is  too  fine,  too  gay  to  come  to  a  country  wed- 
ding ;  she  would  not  like  it ;'  but  I  think,  surrounded  as  she  is 
by  luxunes,  that  the  fresh  air  of  Repton,  the  fresh  flowers,  fresh 
fields,  and  fresh  smiles  of  her  cousins  would  do  my  nieoe  good, 
great  good,  and  we  shall  be  quite  gay  in  our  own  homely  way — 
the  gaiety  that  upsprings  from  hearts  gi-ateful  to  the  Almighty 
for  his  goodness.  The  fact  is,  that  in  about  three  weeks  my 
Mary  is  to  be  married  to  our  rector*s  eldest  son  1  In  three 
weeks.  As  he  is  only  his  father's  curate,  they  could  not  have 
afforded  to  marry  for  five  or  six  years,  if  I  had  not  been  able  to 
tell  down  a  handsome  sum  for  Mary's  fortune  ;  it  was  a  proud 
thing  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  child  happy  by  care  in  time. 
*  Care  in  time,'  that's  my  stronghold  !  How  glad  we  were  to 
look  back  and  think,  that  while  we  educated  them  pi*operlj,  we 
denied  ourselves,  to  perform  our  duty  to  the  children  God  had 
given  to  our  care.  We  have  not  been  as  gay  as  our  neighbours, 
whose  means  were  less  than  ours ;  we  could  not  be  so,  seeing  we 
had  to  provide  for  five  children  ;  but  our  pleasure  has  been  to 
elevate  and  render  those  cliildren  happy  and  prosperous.  Mary 
will  be  so  happy,  dear  child — so  happy  1  Only  think,  John,  she 
will  be  six  years  the  sooner  happy  from  our  care  in  time/*'  This 
was  more  than  his  niece  could  bear.  The  good  father  was  so 
full  of  his  daughters  happiness,  and  the  doctor  so  overwhelmed 
with  self-reproach — never  felt  so  bitterly  as  at  that  moment — 
that  neither  perceived  the  death-like  paleness  that  overspread 
the  less  fortunate  Mary's  face.  Slie  got  up  to  leave  the  room, 
staggered,  and  fell  at  her  father  s  feet. 

**  We  have  murdered  her  between  us,"  muttered  Dr.  Adams, 
while  he  raised  her  up  ;  "  murdered  her ;  but  /  struck  the  first 
blow.     God  forgive  me  !     God  forgive  me  ! " 

That  night  tlie  brothers  spent  in  deep  and  earnest  converse. 
The  certainty  of  his  own  prosperity,  tlie  self gratulation  that 
follows  a  just  and  careful  discharge  of  duties  imposed  alike  by 
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reason  and  religion,  had  not  raised  Charles  above  his  brother  iu 
his  own  esteem.  Pained  beyond  description  at  the  suffering  he 
had  Ro  unconsciously  inflicted  on  his  niece — horror-struck  at  the 
fact,  that  thousands  upon  thousands  had  been  lavished,  yet 
nothing  done  for  hereafter,  the  hereafter  that  must  come,  he 
urged  upon  John  the  danger  of  delay,  the  uncertainty  of  life. 
Circumstances  increased  his  influence.  Dr.  Adams  had  been 
made  painfully  aware  that  gilding  w^is  not  gold.  The  beauty, 
position,  and  talents  of  his  beloved  child,  although  fully  acknow- 
ledged, had  failed  to  establish  her  in  life.  "  Look,  Charles,"  I.e 
Raid,  after  imparthig  all  to  his  brother,  absolutely  weeping  over 
the  state  of  uncomplaining  but  deep  sorrow  to  which  his  child 
was  reduced ;  *Mf  I  could  command  the  necessary  sum,  I  would 
to-morrow  insure  my  life  for  a  sum  that  would  place  them 
beyond  the  possible  reach  of  necessity  of  any  kind." 

**  Do  not  wait  for  that,"  was  the  generous  reply  of  Charles 
Adams ;  "  I  have  some  unemployed  hundreds  at  this  moment. 
Come  with  me  to-morrow  ;  do  not  delay  a  day,  no,  nor  an  hour; 
and  take  my  >^ord  for  it  you  will  have  reason  to  bless  your 
resolve.  Only  imagine  what  would  be  the  case  if  God  called 
you  to  give  an  account  of  your  stewardship."  But  he  checked 
himself ;  he  saw  that  more  was  not  necessary ;  and  the  brothers 
separated  for  a  few  hours,  both  anxious  for  the  morning.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  hurried  over  breakfast  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  The  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  and  Dr. 
Adams  left  word  with  his  butler  that  he  was  gone  into  the  city 
on  urgent  buiiiness,  and  would  be  back  iu  two  hours. 

''  I  don^t  think,"  exclaimed  Charles,  rubbing  his  hands 
gleefully,  "  I  don't  think,  that  if  my  dear  niece  were  happy, 
I  should  ever  have  been  so  happy  in  all  my  life  as  I  am  at  this 
moment." 

"  I  feel  already,"  replied  John,  **  as  if  a  great  weight  were 
removed  from  my  heart ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  debt  which  I 

have  contracted  to  you Ah,  Charles,  I  little  dreamt  when 

I  looked  down  from  the  hill  over  Repton,  and  thought  my  store 
iuexhaustible,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  thus  late  in  life. 
And  yet  1  protest  I  hardly  know  where  I  could  have  drawn  iu  ; 
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ono  expenBe  grows  so  out  of  another.  These  boys  have  hoeu  so 
very  extravagant ;  but  I  sliall  soon  have  the  two  eldest  off;  they 
cannot  keep  them  much  longer  waiting." 

"  Work  is  better  than  waiting ;  but  let  the  lads  fight  their 
way ;  they  have  had,  I  suppose,  a  good  education  ;   they  ought 
to  have  had  professions      There  is  something  to  me  awfully  lazy 
in  your  'appointmonts ;'  a  young  man  of  spirit  will  appoint 
himself;  but  it  is  the  females  of  a  family,  brought  up  as  youi-s 
have  been,   who  are  to  be  considered.      Women's  position  in 
society  is  changed  from  what  it   was  some  years  ago ;  it  was 
expected  that  they  must  marry ;  and  so  they  were  left,  before 
their  marnage,  dependent  upon  fathere  and  brothers,  as  creatures 
that  could  do  nothing  for  themselves.    Now,  poor  things,  I  really 
don't  know  why,  but  girls  do  not  many  off  as  they  used.     They 
become  old.  and  frequently — owing  to  the  expectation  of  their 
settling — without  the  provision  necessary  for  a  comfortable  old 
age.    This  is  the  parent  of  those  despicable  tricks  and  arts  which 
women  resort  to  to  get  married,  as  they  have  uo  acknowledged 
position  independent  of  matrimony.     Something  ought  to   be 
done  to  prevent  this.     And  when  the  country  steadies  a  little 
from  the  great   revolution  of  past  years,  I  suppjise  something 
may  bo  thought  of  by  improved  teach ini;  and  systems — to  enable 
women  to  assist  themselves,  and  be  recompensed  for  the  assist- 
ance they  yield  others.     Now,  imagine   your  dear  girls,   those 

younger  ones  particularly,  deprived  of  y(ui*' 

"  Here  is  the  patient  upon  whom  I  must  call,  en  roiUe,''  inter- 
rupted the  doctor. 

The  carriage  drjw  up. 

*•  1  wish,"  said  Charles,  *•  you  had  called  here  on  your  return, 
I  wanted  the  insurance  to  have  been  your  fii-st  business 
to-day." 

**  I  shall  not  be  five  minutes,"  was  the  reply.  The  servant 
let  down  the  step,  and  the  doctor  bounded  up  to  wan  Is  the  open 
door.  In  his  progress  he  trod  upon  a  bit,  a  mere  shred,  of 
orange  peel ;  it  was  the  mischief  of  a  moment  ;  he  slipped, 
and  his  temple  struck  against  the  sharp  column  of  au  iron- 
Boraper.     Within  one  hour,  Dr.  John  Adams  had  ceased  to  exist 
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What  the  mental  and  bodil;  agonj  ef  that  one  hour  was. 
jou  cut  better  underetand  than  I  con  dsscribe.  He  woa  fiillj 
consaous  that  he  waa  dying — and  he  knew  all  the  mieerj  thai 
WM  to  follow. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


'^//<\y    ^^^  6'*?  "'^  j'our  jittt'iitiuii,  my  dear   iiicce,''  eaid 
^vf-^lk  ^''*'''™  Adiinia'ns  hu  scrt^'d  bimsclf  lij  M:u7"s  side  ; 
Si\^j4>)  "  '''^''  lialf-aii-lioiir,  now  that  oil  is  over,  and  tliat  the 
~  deniijids  of  tlie  worKi    press   upon    us.     I    wish  Ui 

speak  about  tlio  future.  Your  nuithcr  bursts  into  bucL  6ts  of 
despair  tbitt  I  can  di>  notliing  uitb  her  ;  aud  jour  brother  is  ao 
ungovernable — talks  as  if  he  coiiKl  command  the  Bank  of  Eag- 
Innd,  and  is  ho  full  a(  his  D 
encc.  that  I  have  l-^ft  liitn  to  liinisejf. 
reatriiiii  your  feelings,  nnd  give  n 
Mary  Adams  luokeil  firmly  i 


mil  their  idSu- 
Caii  yoH,  my  dear  Mary, 
jiir  attention  1 " 
r  unclo's  face,  and  said,  "  I 


will  try.     I  have  been  tliiuking  and  phmii;iff  all  tbo  moming. 
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out  1  do  not  know  how  to  begin  to  be  useful.  If  I  once  l)egao, 
I  couid  go  on.  The  sooner  we  are  out  of  this  huge  expensive 
house,  the  better  ;  if  I  could  get  my  mother  to  go  with  the  little 
girls  to  the  sea  side.  Take  her  away  altogether  from  this  home 
— take  her " 

"  Where  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Adams;  *'  she  will  not  accept  shelter 
in  my  house." 

**  I  do  not  know/*  answered  his  niece,  rolapsii>g  into  all  the 
helplessness  of  fii-st  grief ;  **  indeed  I  do  not  know  ;  her  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  James  Ashbrooke,  invited  her  to  the  Pleasauuce,  but 
my  brother  objects  to  her  going  there,  his  uncle  has  behaved  so 
neglectfully  about  his  appointment." 

"  Foolish  bov ! "  muttered  Charles :  "  this  is  no  time  to 
quarrel  about  trifles.  The  fact  is,  Mary,  that  the  sooner  you 
are  all  out  of  this  house  the  better;  there  are  one  or  two 
creditors,  not  for  large  sums  certainly,  but  still  men  who  will 
have  their  money ;  and  if  we  do  not  quietly  sell  off,  they  will 
force  us.  The  house  might  have  been  disposed  of  last  week 
by  private  contract,  but  your  mother  would  not  hear  of  it. 
because  the  person  who  offered  was  a  medical  rival  of  my  poor 
brother." 

Mary  did  not  hear  the  concluding  observation ;  her  eyes 
wandered  from  object  to  object  in  the  room — the  harp — the 
various  things  known  from  cliildhood.  "  Anything  you  and 
your  mother  wish,  my  dear  niece,"  said  her  kind  uncle,  "  shall  l)e 
preserved — the  family  pictures — your  harp,  your  piano — they 
are  all  hallowed  memorials,  and  shall  be  kept  sacred." 

Mary  burst  into  tears.  "  I  do  not,"  she  said,  "shrink  from 
considering  those  instruments  the  means  of  my  support ;  but 
although  1  know  the  necessity  for  so  considering,  I  feel  I  cannot 
tell  what  at  quitting  the  home  of  my  childhood  ;  people  are  all 
kind ;  you,  my  dear  uncle,  from  whom  we  expected  so  little,  the 
kindest  of  all ;  but  I  see,  even  in  these  early  days  of  a  first 
sorrow,  indications  of  falling  off  My  aunt*s  husband  has 
really  behaved  very  badly  about  the  appointment  of  my  eldest 
brother ;  and  as  to  the  cadctship  for  the  second — we  had  such 
a  orief  dry  le'ter  from  our  Indian  frieud — so  many  firsts  on 
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the  list,  and  the  necessity  for  waiting,  that  I  do  not  know  hnur 
it  will  end.** 

'*  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  could  prevail  on  your  mother,  and 
sister,  and  all,  to  come  to  Repton/'  siiid  Mr.  Adams.  **  If  yoor 
mother  dislikes  being  in  my  house,  I  would  find  her  a  cottage 
near  us ;  I  will  do  all  I  can.  My  wife  joins  me  in  the  deter- 
mination to  think  that  we  have  six  additional  children  to  look 
to.  We  differ  from  you  in  our  habits;  but  our  hearts  and 
affections  are  no  less  true  to  you  all.  My  Mary  and  you  will  be 
as  sisters.'* 

His  niece  could  bear  no  more  kindness.  She  had  been  fiir 
moi-e  bitterly  disappointed  than  she  had  confessed  even  to  her 
uncle ;  and  yet  the  very  bitterness  of  the  di&appointment  had 
been  the  first  thing  tliat  had  driven  licr  father's  dying  wail  from 
her  ears — ^that  cry  repeated  so  often  and  so  bitterly  in  the  brief 
moments  left  after  his  accident — "  My  children  !  My  children  1" 
He  had  not  sufficient  faith  to  commit  them  to  God's  mercy ;  he 
knew  he  had  not  been  a  faithful  steward,  and  he  could  not  bring 
himself  from  the  depths  of  his  spiritual  blindness  to  call  upon 
the  Fountain  that  is  never  dried  up  to  those  who  would  humbly 
and  earnestly  partake  of  its  living  watere. 

It  was  all  a  scene  as  of  another  world  to  the  young,  beautiful, 
petted,  and  feted  girl ;  it  had  made  her  forget  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  love,  at  least  for  a  time.  While  her  brothers  dared 
the  thunder-cloud  that  burst  above  their  heads,  her  mother  and 
sister  wept  beneath  its  iuflueuce.  Mary  had  looked  forth,  and 
if  she  did  not  hope,  she  thought,  and  tried  to  pray ;  now,  she 
fell  weeping  upon  her  uncle's  shoulder.  When  she  could 
speak,  she  said,  **  Forgive  me  :  in  a  little  time  I  shall  be  able 
to  conquer  this ;  at  present,  1  am  overwhelmed — I  feel  as  if 
knowledge  and  sorrow  came  together — I  seem  to  have  read  more 
of  human  nature  within  the  last  three  days  than  in  all  mj 
past  life." 

"  It  all  depends,  Mary,  upon  the  person  you  meet,"  said  Mr. 
Adams,  **  as  upon  the  book  you  read  :  if  you  choose  a  foolish 
book  or  a  bad  book,  you  can  expect  nothing  but  vice  or  foolish- 
ness; if  you  choose  a  foolish  companion,  surely  you  cannot 
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expect  \[indneBS  or  strength."  The  kind-hearted  man  repeated 
to  her  all  he  had  before  said.  "  I  cannot/*  he  added,  •*  be  guilty 
of  injustice  to  my  children,  but  I  can  merge  all  my  own  luxuries 
into  the  one  of  being  a  father  to  the  fatherless." 

But  to  all  the  plans  of  Charles  Adams,  objections  were  raised 
by  his  eldest  nephew  and  his  mother :  the  youth  could  not 
brook  the  control  of  a  simple  straight- minded  country  man, 
whose  only  claim  to  be  considered  a  gentleman,  in  his  opinion, 
arose  from  hi:i  connexion  with  ''  his  family."  He  was  also  indig- 
nant with  his  maternal  uncle  for  his  broken  promise  ;  and  these 
feelings  were  strengthened  by  his  mother's  folly.  Two  oppor- 
tunities for  disposing  of  the  house  and  its  magnificent  furniture 
were  missed ;  and  when  Mrs.  Adams  complained  to  her  nearest 
and  most  influential  connexions,  that  her  brother-in-law  refused 
to  make  her  any  allowance  unless  she  consented  to  live  at 
Itepton — expecting  that  they  would  be  loud  in  their  indignation 
at  his  hardness — they  advised  her  by  all  means  to  do  what  he 
wished,  as  he  was  really  the  only  person  she  had  to  depend  upon. 
Others  were  lavish  of  their  sympathy,  but  sympathy  wears  out 
quickly  ;  others  invited  her  to  spend  a  month  with  them  at 
their  country  seat,  for  change  of  air ;  one  hinted  how  valuable 
Miss  Adams's  exquisite  musical  talent  would  be  now.  Mary 
coloured,  and  said,  "  Yes,"  with  the  dignity  of  proper  feeling ; 
but  her  mother  asked  the  lady  what  she  meant,  and  a  little  scene 
followed,  which  caused  the  lady  to  visit  all  the  families  in  town 
of  her  acquaintance,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  her  sympathy 
with  ''  those  poor  dear  Adamses,  who  were  so  proud,  poor  things, 
that  really  there  was  nothing  but  starvation  and  the  work- 
house before  them  !"  Another  of  those  well-meaning  persons — 
strong-minded  and  kind-hearted,  but  without  a  particle  of 
delicacy — came  to  poor  Mary,  with  all  the  prestige  of  conferring 
a  favour. 

*'  My  dear  young  lady,  it  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
world — very  painful,  but  very  common  :  the  families  of  pro- 
fessional men  are  frequently  left  without  provision.  Such  a 
pity  I — because,  if  they  cannot  save,  they  can  insure.  We  all 
can  do  thai,  but  they  do  not  do  it ;  and,  consequently,  every- 
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where  the  families  of  professional  meu  are  found  in  distress :  ao^ 
as  I  said,  it  is  common ;  and  I  wanted  you  to  suggest  to  your 
mother,  that,  if  she  would  not  feel  hurt  at  it,  the  thing  being  sc 
common— dear  Dr.  Adams  having  been  so  popular,  so  very 
popular — that  while  every  one  is  talking  about  him,  and  you  all, 
a  very  handsome  subscription  could  be  got  up.  I  would  begin 
it  with  a  sum  large  enough  to  invite  still  larger.  I  had  a  great 
regard  for  him — T  had  indeed." 

Mary  felt  her  heart  sink  and  rise,  and  her  throat  swell,  so  that 
she  could  not  speak.  She  had  brought  herself  to  the  determina- 
tion of  employing  her  talents  for  her  own  support,  but  she  was 
not  prepared  to  come  with  her  family  before  the  world  as 
paupers.  "  We  have  no  claim  upon  the  public,"  she  said  at  last 
"  I  am  sure  you  mean  us  kindly,  but  we  have  no  claim.  My 
dear  father  forwarded  no  public  work — no  public  object ;  he 
gave  his  advice,  and  received  his  payment.  If  we  are  not  pro- 
vided for,  it  is  no  public  fault.  Besides,  my  father's  children  are 
able  and  willing  to  support  themselves.  I  am  sure  you  mean  us 
kindly,  but  we  have  no  claim  upon  public  sympathy,  and  an 
appeal  to  it  would  crush  us  to  the  earth.  I  am  very  glad  you 
did  not  speak  first  to  my  mother.  My  uncle  Charles  would  not 
suffer  it,  even  if  my  mother  wished  it." 

This  friend  also  departed  to  excite  new  speculations  as  to  the 
pride  and  poverty  of  "  poor  dear  Dr.  Adams's  flimily."  In  the 
world,  however, — the  busy  London  world,— it  is  idle  to  expect 
anything  to  create  eveu  a  nine  days*  wonder.  When  the  house 
and  furniture  were  at  last  offered  for  sale,  the  feeling  was  some- 
what revived ;  and  Mary,  whose  beauty,  exquisite  as  it  was,  had 
so  unobtrusive  a  character  as  never  to  have  created  a  foe,  was 
remembered  with  tears  by  many  :  even  the  father  of  her  old 
lover,  when  he  was  congratulated  by  one  more  worldly-minded 
than  himself  on  the  escape  of  his  son  in  not  marrying  a  portion- 
less girl,  reproved  the  unfeeling  speaker  with  a  wish  that  he  only 
hoped  his  son  might  have  as  good  a  wife  as  Mary  Adams  would 
have  been. 

Tlie  bills  were  taken  down,  the  house  purified  from  the 
auction-mob— everything  changed — a  new  name  occupied  th« 
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doctor's  place  iu  the  "  Court  Guide" — aud  in  three  months  the 
family  seemed  as  completely  forgotten  amongst  those  of  whom 
they  once  formed  a  prominent  part,  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 
When  one  sphere  of  life  closes  against  a  family,  they  find  room 
in  another.  Many  kind-hearted  persons  in  Mrs  Adams's  first 
circle  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  be  of  service  to  her  and  hers, 
but  they  were  exactly  the  people  upon  whom  she  had  no  claim. 
Of  a  high  but  poor  family,  her  relatives  had  little  power.  What 
family  so  situated  ever  had  any  influence  beyond  wha*:  they 
absolutely  needed  for  themselves  1  With  an  ill  grace,  she  at  last 
acceded  to  the  kind  offer  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Adams,  and  took 
possession  of  the  cottage  ho  fixed  upon,  until  something  could 
be  done  for  his  brother  s  children.  In  a  fit  of  proud  despair,  the 
eldest  son  enlisted  into  a  regiment  of  dragoons ;  the  second  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  cadetship  through  a  stranger^s 
interference  ;  and  his  uncle  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
the  youngest  forward  iu  his  father's  profession.  The  expense  of 
the  necessary  arrangements  was  severely  felt  by  the  prudent  and 
careful  country  gentleman.  The  younger  girls  were  too  delicate 
for  even  the  common  occupations  of  daily  life ;  and  Mary, 
instead  of  receiving  the  welcome  she  had  been  led  to  expect  from 
her  aunt  and  cousins,  felt  that  every  hour  she  spent  at  the 
Grange  was  an  intrusion. 

The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Adams  had  postponed  the  intended 
wedding  of  Charles  Adams's  eldest  daughter ;  and  although  her 
UiOther  agreed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  forward  the  orphan 
children,  she  certainly  felt,  as  most  affectionate  mothers  whose 
hearts  are  not  very  much  enlarged  would  feel,  that  much  of  their 
own  savings — much  of  the  produce  of  her  husliand's  hard  labour 
— labour  during  a  series  of  yeare,  when  her  sister-in-law  and  her 
children  were  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of  life — would  now  be 
expended  for  their  support :  this  to  an  all- sacrificing  mother, 
despite  Iier  sense  of  the  duty  of  kindness^  was  hard  to  bear.  As 
long  as  they  were  not  on  the  spot,  she  theorised  continually,  and 
derived  much  satisfaction  from  the  sympathising  observations  of 
her  neighbours,  and  was  proud,  very  proud,  of  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  her  husliand's  l)enevolence ;  but  when  her  sister-in-law's 
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ezpennye  habits  were  in  daily  array  before  her  (the  cottage 
Waig  close  to  the  Grauge) — when  she  knew,  to  use  her  own 
expression*  ^'  that  she  never  put  her  hand  to  a  single  thing  *'-^ 
that  she  could  not  live  without  port  wine,  when  she  herself 
never  drank  even  goosebeny,  except  on  Sundays — never  ironed 
a  collar,  never  dusted  the  chininey-pieoe,  or  ate  a  shoulder  of 
mutton,  roast  one  day,  cold  the  next,  and  hashed  the  third  ;— 
while  each  day  brought  some  fresh  illustration  of  her  thought- 
lessness to  the  eyes  of  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  tiller  of  the  soil, 
the  widow  of  the  physician  thought  herself  in  the  daily  practice 
of  the  most  rigid  self-deuial.  **  1  am  sure,"  was  her  constant 
observation  to  her  all-patient  daughter,  '*  I  am  sure  I  never 
thought  it  would  come  to  this.  I  had  not  an  idea  of  going 
through  so  much.  I  wonder  your  uncle  and  his  wife  can  permit 
me  to  live  in  the  way  I  do — they  ought  to  consider  how  I  waa 
brought  up.**  It  was  in  vaiu  Mary  represented  that  they  were 
existing  upon  charity — that  they  ought  to  be  most  grateful  for 
what  they  received,  coming  as  it  did  from  those  who,  in  their 
days  of  prosperity,  professed  nothing,  while  those  who  professed 
all  things,  had  done  nothing.  Mary  would  so  reason,  and  then 
retire  to  her  own  chamber  to  weep  alone  over  tilings  more  hard 
to  bear. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  what  bitterness  will  creep  into  the 
heart  and  manner  of  really  kind  girls  where  a  lover  is  in  the 
case,  or  even  where  a  commonplace  dangling  sort  of  flirtation  is 
going  forward ;  this  depreciating  ill  nature,  one  to  the  other,  ia 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  tiic  fair  sex.  Young  men  pick 
each  other  to  pieces  with  even  more  fierceness,  but  less  ingenuity; 
they  deal  in  a  cut-and-hack  sort  of  sarcasm,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  use  terms  and  insinuations  of  the  hai-shcst  kind  when  a  lady 
is  in  the  case.  Mary  (to  distinguish  her  from  her  high-bred 
cousin,  she  was  generally  called  Mary  Charles)  was  certainly 
disappointed  when  her  wedding  was  postponed  in  consequence  of 
her  uncle*s  death;  but  a  much  more  painful  feeling  followed 
when  she  saw  the  admiration  her  lover,  Edwin  Lechmere,  be- 
stowed upon  her  beautiful  cousin.  Mary  Chai'les  was  herself  a 
beauty — fair,  open-eyed,  warm-hearted — Uie  beauty  of  Bepton ; 
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but  though  feature  by  feature,  inch  by  iuch,  she  was  as  handsome 
as  Mary,  yet  in  her  cousin  was  the  grace  and  spirit  given  only 
by  good  society ;  the  manners  elevated  by  a  higher  mind,  and 
toned  down  by  sorrow ;  a  gentle  softness,  which  a  keen  observer 
of  human  nature  once  told  me  no  woman  ever  possessed  unless 
she  had  deeply  loved,  and  suffered  from  disappointed  affection  ; 
in  short,  she  was  far  more  refined,  far  more  fascinating,  than 
her  country  cousin.  Besides,  she  was  unfortunate,  and  that 
at  once  gave  her  a  hold  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  young 
curate:  it  did  no  more;  but  Mary  Charles  did  not  understand 
these  nice  distinctions,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  change 
of  manner  she  evinced  when  her  cousin  and  her  betrothed  were 
together, 

Mary  thought  her  cousin .  rude  and  petulant ;  but  the  true 
cause  of  the  change  never  occurred  to  her.  Accustomed  to  the 
high-toned  courtesy  of  well-bred  men,  which  is  so  little  practised 
in  the  middle  class  of  English  society,  it  never  suggested  itself, 
tliat  placing  her  chair,  or  opening  the  door  for  her  to  go  out,  or 
rising  courteously  when  she  auiie  into  a  room,  was  more  than, 
as  a  lady,  she  had  a  right  to  expect ;  in  truth,  she  did  not  notice 
it  at  all ;  but  she  did  notice  and  feel  deeply  her  cousin's  alternate 
coldness  and  suappishness  of  manner.  "  I  would  not,"  thought 
Mary,  **  have  behaved  so  to  her  if  she  had  been  left  desolate ; 
but  in  a  little  time^  when  my  mother  is  more  content,  I  will 
leave  Repton,  and  become  independent  by  my  talents.**  Never 
did  she  think  of  the  power  delegated  to  her  by  the  Almighty 
without  feeling  herself  raised — ay,  higher  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  the  days  of  her  splendour — in  the  scale  of  moral  useful- 
ness ;  as  every  one  must  feel  whose  mind  is  rightly  framed.  She 
had  not  yet  known  what  it  was  to  have  her  abilities  trampled  on 
or  insulted ;  she  had  never  experienced  the  bitterness  consequent 
upon  having  the  acquirements — which  in  the  days  of  her  pros- 
perity commanded  silence  and  admiration — sneered  at,  or  openly 
ridiculed.  She  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  Solons,  the  lawgivers 
of  English  society,  lavish  their  attentions  and  pmise  upon  those 
who  learn,  not  upon  those  who  teach. 

Mary  had   not  been  six   mouths  fitherless,  when  she -was 
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Mtoniflbed  fint  by  a  letter,  aod  then  bj  a  visit)  from  her  fbrmer 
lover ;  he  came  to  reuew  his  engagement,  and  to  wed  her  eves. 
then  if  she  would  have  him ;  but  Marj*s  high  principle  wms 
stronger  tlian  he  imagined.     *'  No,**   she  said ;   ^*  joa  are   not 
independent  of  your  father,   and  whatever   I   feel,   I  have  nc 
right  to  draw  you  down  into  poverty.     You  may  fiincy  now  tliat 
yuu  could  bear  it,  but  a  time  would  come — if  not  to  jou,  to 
rne — when  the  utter  selfishness  of  such  conduct  would  goad 
me   to  a  death   of  early  misery.**     The  young  mau  appended 
to  her   uncle,  who   thought   her  feelings  overstiuiued,  bot  re- 
spected her  for  it  nevertheless;  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  admi- 
ration,  ho   communicated   the   circumstance   to  his   wife  and 
daughter. 

"  Itefuse  her  old  lover  under  present  circumstances,**  repeated 
her  cousin  to  herself  ns  she  left  the  room ;  *'  there  must  be  some 
other  reason  than  that ;  she  could  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  reject 
such  an  offer  ut  such  a  time.**     Unfortunately,  she  saw  Edwin 
Lechmero  walking  by  Mary's  side,  under  the  shadow  of  some 
trees.     She  watched  them  until  the  foliage  screened  them  from 
her  sight,  and  then  she  shut  hci-uelf  into  her  own  room,  and 
yielded  to  a  long  and  violent  burst  of  tears.    '*  It  is  not  enough,'* 
she  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterneus  of  her  feelings,  **  that  the  com- 
forts of  my  parents*  declining  years  should  be  abridged  by  the 
overwhelming  burden  to  their  exertions — another  f  imily  added 
to  their  own ;  it  is  not  enough  that  an  uncomfortable  feeling  has 
grown  between  my  father  and  mother  on  this  account,  and  thtit 
cold  looks  and  sharp  words  have  come  where  they  never  came 
before,  but  my  |)eace  of  mind  ninst  be  destroyed.     Gladly  would 
1  have  taken  a  smaller  portion,  if  I  could  have  kept  the  affections 
which  I  see  but  too  plainly  my  cousin  has  stolen  from  me.    And 
my  thoughtless  aunt  to  say,  only  yesterday,  that  *  at  all  events 
her  husband  was  no  man*s  enemy  but  his  own.*     Has  not  his 
want  of  prudent  forethought  been  the  ruin  of  his  own  children  f 
and  will  my  parents  ever  recover  the  anxiety,  the  pain,  the 
sacrifices,  brought  on  them  by  one  man's  culpable  neglect  1     Oh, 
uncle!  if  you  could  look  from  your  grave  upon  the  misery  you 
have  caused  !** — and  then,  exhausted  by  her  own  emotion,  the 
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affectionate  but  jealous  girl  began  to  question  herself  as  to  what 
she  should  do.  After  what  she  considered  mature  deliberation, 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  upbraid  her  cousin  with  treachery,  and 
she  put  her  design  into  execution  that  same  evening. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  oblige  her  cousin  to  understand  what 
she  meant ;  but  at  last  the  declaration,  that  she  had  refused  her 
old  loTer  because  she  had  placed  her  affections  upon  Edwin 
Lechmere,  whom  she  was  endeavouring  to  '*  entrap/'  was  not  to 
be  mistaken;  and  the  country  girl  was  altogether  unprepared 
for  the  burst  of  indignant  feeling,  mingled  with  much  bitterness, 
which  repelled  the  untruth.  A  strong  fit  of  hysterics,  into 
which  Mary  Charles  worked  herself,  was  terminated  by  a  scene 
of  the  most  painful  kind,  her  father  being  upbniided  by  her 
mother  with  "  loving  other  people's  children  better  than  his 
own,"  while  the  curate  himself  knelt  by  the  side  of  his  betrothed, 
assuring  her  of  his  unaltered  affection.  From  such  a  scene  Miss 
Adivins  hastened  with  a  throbbing  brow  and  a  bursting  heart. 
She  had  no  one  to  counsel  or  console  her ;  no  one  to  whom  she 
could  apply  for  aid.  For  the  first  tinie  since  she  had  experienced 
her  uncle's  tenderness,  she  felt  slie  had  been  the  means  of  dis- 
turbing his  domestic  peace;  the  knowledge  of  the  burden  she 
was,  and  the  burden  she  and  hers  were  considered,  weighed  Ler 
to  the  earth ;  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish,  she  fell  on  her 
knees,  exclaiming,  '*  Oh,  why  ai-e  the  dependant  born  into  the 
world!  Father,  fatlier,  why  did  you  leave  us,  whom  you  so 
loved,  to  such  a  fate!"  And  then  she  reproached  herself  for 
having  uttered  a  word  reflecting  on  his  memory.  One  of  the 
every-day  occurrences  of  life — so  common  as  to  bo  hardly 
observed,  is  to  find  really  kind  good-natured  people  not  "  weary 
of  well-doing."  "  Oh,  really  I  was  worn  out  with  so  and 
so;  they  are  so  decidedly  unfortunate  that  it  is  impossible  to 
help  them,**  is  a  general  excuse  for  deserting  those  whose  con- 
tinuing misfortunes  ought  to  render  them  greater  objects  of 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Charles  Adams  was,  as  has  been  shown  in  our  little  nar- 
rative, a  kind-hearted  man.  Estranged  as  his  brother  and  him- 
self had  been  for  a  number  of  years,  he  had  done  much  to. 
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forward,  and  ttill  more  to  protect,  his  children.     At  first,  this 
was  a  pleasure ;  but  somehow  his  "  beiicvolence,"  and  "kindDesSy** 
and  "  generosity,**  had  been  so  talked  about,  so  eulogised,  and  he 
had  been  so  seriously  inconyenienced  by  the  waywardness  of  his 
nephews,  the  thoughtless  pride  of  his  sister-in-law,  the  helpless- 
ness of  liis  younger  nieces,  ns  to  feel  seriously  oppressed  by  his 
responsibility.      And  now  the  one  who  had  neyer  given   him 
aught  but  pleasure,  seemed,  according  to  his  daughter's  repre- 
sentations, to  be  the  cause  of  increased  sorrow,  the  destroyer  of 
his  dear  child's  happiness.     What  to  do  he  could  not  telL     His 
daughter,   wrought   upon   by  her   own  jealousy,   had  evinced, 
under  its  influence,  so  much  temper  she  had  never  displayed 
before,  that  it  seemed  more  than  likely  the  cherished  match 
would  bo  broken  off.     His  high-minded  niece  saved  him  any 
fiirther  anxiety  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.     She  sent  for  and 
convinced  him  fully  and  entirely  of  her  total  freedom  from  the 
base  design  imputed  to  her.     '*  Was  it  likely,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
should  reject  the  man  I  love  lest  I  should  drag  him  into  poverty, 
and  plunge  at  once  with  one  I  do  not  care  for  into  the  abyss  I 
dread?     This  is  the  common  sense  view  of  the  case;  but  there 
is  yet  another.     Is  it  to  be  borne  that  I  should  seek  to  rob  your 
child  of  her  happiness  1     The  supposition  is  an  insult  too  gross 
to  be  endured.     I  will   leave   my  mother  to-morrow.     An  old 
schoolfellow,  older  and  more  fortunate  than  myself,  wished  me 
to  educiite  her  little  girl.     I  had  one  or  two  strong  objections  to 
living  in  her  house;  but  the  desire  to  be  indej>endent  and  away 
has  overcome  them.'*     She  then,  with  many  tears,  entreated  her 
uncle  still  to  protect  her  mother ;  urged  how  she  had  been  sorely 
tried ;  and  communicated  fears,  she  had  rciison  to  believe  were 
too  well  founded,  that   her  eldest   brother,  feeling  the  reverse 
more  th:in  he  could  bear,  had  deserted  from  his  regiment. 

Charles  Adams  wjis  deeply  moved  by  the  nobleness  of  his 
niece,  and  reproved  his  daughter  more  harshly  than  he  had  ever 
done  before,  for  the  feebleness  that  created  so  strong  and  unjust 
a  passion.  This  had  the  contrary  effect  to  that  which  he  had 
hoped :  she  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  her  cousin  h<id  endea- 
voured to  rob  her  both  of  the  affection  of  her  lover  and  her  father. 
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The  injured  cousin  left  Repton  bowed  beneath  an  accumulation 
of  troubles,  not  one  of  which  was  of  her  own  creating, — not  one 
of  which  she  deserved ;  and  all  springing  from  the  unprovidiug 
nature  of  him  who,  had  he  been  asked  the  question,  would  have 
declared  himself  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  for  die  advantage 
of  that  daughter,  now  compelled  to  work  for  her  own  bread.  To 
trace  the  career  of  Mary  Adams  in  her  new  calling,  would  be  to 
repeat  what  I  have  said  before.  The  more  refined,  the  more 
informed  the  governess,  the  more  she  suffers.  Being  with  one 
whom  she  had  known  in  better  days,  made  it  even  more  hard  to 
bend;  yet  she  did  her  duty,  and  that  is  one  of  the  highest 
privileges  a  woman  can  enjoy. 

Leaving  Mary  for  a  moment,  let  us  return  to  Repton.  Here 
discord  having  once  entered,  was  raokiug  sad  ravages,  and  all 
were  suffering  from  it.  It  was  but  too  true  that  the  eldest  of 
the  Adamses  had  deserted ;  his  mother,  clinging  with  a  parent's 
fondness  to  her  child,  concealed  him,  and  thus  offended  Charles 
Adams  beyond  all  reconciliation.  The  third  lad,  who  was  walk- 
ing the  London  hospitals,  and  exerting  himself  beyond  his 
strength,  was  everything  that  a  youth  could  be ;  but  his  de- 
clining health  was  represented  to  his  uncle,  by  one  of  those 
whom  his  mother's  pride  had  insulted,  as  a  cloak  for  indolence. 
In  shoi-t,  before  another  year  had  quite  passed,  the  fitmily  of  tlio 
once  rich  and  fashionable  Dr.  Adams  had  shared  the  fate  of  all 
depeudiints — worn  out  the  benevolence,  or  patience,  or  whatever 
it  really  is,  of  their  **  best  friends."  Nor  was  this  the  only  conse- 
quence of  the  physician's  neglect  of  a  duty  due  alike  to  God  and 
to  society ;  his  brother  had  really  done  so  much  for  the  bereaved 
family,  as  to  give  what  the  world  called  ''just  grounds"  for  Mrs. 
Charles  Adams's  repeated  complaints,  **  that  now  her  husband 
was  ruining  his  industrious  family  to  keep  the  lazy  widow  of  his 
spendthrift  brother  and  her  favourite  children  in  idleness.  Why 
could  she  not  live  upon  the  '  fine  folk '  she  was  always  throwing 
iu  their  faces!"  Their  daughter,  too,  of  whose  approaching 
union  the  fond  father  had  been  so  proud,  was  now,  like  her 
cousin  whom  she  had  wronged  by  her  mean  suspicions,  deserted; 
the  match  broken  off  after  much  bickering ;  one  quarrel  having 
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brought  on  another,  until  they  separated  by  mutual  ooDsenlL 
Her  temper  and  her  healtli  were  both  materially  impaired,  and 
her  beauty  was  converted  into  harshness  and  acidity. 

Oh  !  how  utterly  groundless  is  the  idea,  tliat  in  our  social  state, 
where  one  human  being  must  so  much  depend  upon  another, 
any  man,  neglecting  his  positive  duties,  can  be  called  "  only  hia 
own  enemy  !  '*  What  misery  bad  not  Dr.  Adams's  neglect  en- 
tailed, not  alone  on  his  immediate  family,  but  on  that  of  hia 
brother !  Besides,  there  were  ramifications  of  distress ;  he  had 
died  even  more  embarrassed  than  his  t>rother  had  at  first  be- 
lieved, and  some  tradespeople  were  consequently  embarrasBed ; 
but  the  deep  misery  fell  upon  his  children.  Meanwhile  Mrs  Dr. 
Adams  had  left  Repton  with  her  younger  children,  to  be  the 
dependants  of  Mary  in  London. 

It  was  not  until  a  fatal  disease  had  seized  upon  her  mother, 
that  Mary  ventured  to  apfxjal  again  to  her  uncle's  generosity. 
"  My  second  brother,"  siie  sjiid,  *'  has  out  of  his  small  means 
remitted  her  five  pounds.  My  eldest  brother  seems  altogether 
to  have  disappeared  from  amongst  us ;  finding  that  his  unhappy 
presence  had  occasioned  so  fatal  a  separation  between  his  mother 
and  you — a  disunion  which  1  saw  was  the  effect  of  many  small 
causes  rather  than  one  great  one — he  left  us,  and  we  cannot 
trace  him.  Tliis  has  broken  my  poor  mother's  heart ;  he  wjia 
the  cherished  one  of  all  her  children.  My  youngest  brother  has 
been  for  tlie  last  month  an  inmate  of  one  of  the  hospitals  which 
my  poor  father  attended  for  so  many  years,  and  where  his  word 
was  law.  My  sister  Rosa,  she  upon  whom  my  poor  father  poured, 
if  possible,  more  of  his  afTection  than  he  bestowed  upon  me — my 
lovely  sister,  of  whom,  even  in  our  poverty,  I  was  so  proud — so 
young,  only  upon  the  verge  of  womanhood — has,  you  already 
know,  left  us.  Would  to  God  lliat  it  had  been  for  her  grave, 
rather  than  her  destroyer  ! — a  fellow- student  of  that  poor  youth, 
who,  if  he  dreamt  of  her  dishonour,  would  stiigger  like  a  spectre 
from  what  will  be  his  death-bed  to  avenge  her.  Poverty  is  one 
of  the  surest  guides  to  dishonour;  thoso  who  have  not  been 
tempted  know  nothing  of  it  It  is  one  thing  to  see  it,  another 
to  feel  it.     Do  not  think  her  altogether  base,  because  she  had 
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not  the  strength  of  a  heroine.  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign 
my  situation  to  attend  my  mother,  and  the  only  income  we  have 
is  what  I  earn  by  giving  lessons  on  the  harp  and  piano.  I  give, 
for  two  shillings,  the  same  instruction  for  which  my  father  paid 
half-a-guinea  a  lesson  :  if  I  did  not  I  should  have  no  pupils.  It 
is  more  than  a  month  since  my  mother  left  her  bed ;  and  my 
youngest  sister,  bending  beneath  increased  delicacy  of  health,  is 
her  only  attendant.  I  know  her  mind  to  be  so  tortured,  and  her 
body  so  convulsed  by  pain,  that  I  have  prayed  to  God  to  render 
her  fit  for  heaven,  and  take  her  from  her  sufferings.  Imagine 
the  weight  of  sorrow  that  crushed  me  to  my  knees  with  such 
a  petition  as  that.  I  know  nil  you  have  done,  and  yet  I  ask  you 
now,  in  remembrance  of  the  boyish  love  that  bound  you  and  my 
father  together,  to  lessen  her  bodily  anguish  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  little  more ;  that  she,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  may  not 
pass  from  life  with  starvation  as  her  companion.  My  brother's 
gift  is  expended ;  and  during  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  earned 
but  twelve  shillings  ;  my  pupils  are  out  of  town.  Do,  for  a  mo- 
ment, remember  what  I  was,  and  think  how  humbled  I  must  be 
to  frame  this  supplication;  but  it  is  a  child  that  petitions  for 
a  parent,  and  I  know  I  have  never  forfeited  your  esteem.  In  a 
few  weeks,  perhaps  in  a  few  days,  my  brother  and  my  mother 
will  meet  my  poor  father  face  to  face.  Oh  !  that  I  could  be 
assured  that  reproach  and  bitterness  for  the  past  do  not  pass  the 
portals  of  tiie  gi-ave.  Forgive  me  this,  as  you  have  already 
forgiven  me  much.  Alas  !  I  know  too  well  that  our  misfortunes 
drew  misfortunes  upon  others.  I  was  the  unhappy  but  innocent 
cause  of  much  8c»rrow  at  the  Grange  ;  but,  oh  I  do  not  refuse  the 
last  request  that  I  will  ever  make."  The  letter  was  blotted  by 
teal's. 

Charles  Adams  was  from  home  when  it  arrived,  and  his  wife, 
knowing  the  handwriting,  and  having  made  a  resolution  never  to 
open  a  letter  **from  that  branch  of  the  family,"  did  not  send  it 
after  her  husband,  "  lest  it  might  tease  him."  Ten  days  elapsed 
before  he  received  it;  and  when  he  did,  he  could  not  be  content 
with  writing,  but  lost  not  a  moment  in  hastening  to  the  address. 
Irritated  and  disappointed  that  what  he  really  had  done  should 
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have  been  bo  little  appreciated,  when  eyery  hour  of  his  lifr  he 
was  smarting  in  one  way  or  other  from  his  exertions  -  broken- 
hearted at  his  daughter's  blighted  health  and  happiness — angered 
by  the  reckless  wildness  of  one  nephew,  and  what  he  believed  was 
the  idleness  of  another — and  convinced  that  Rosa's  fearful  step 
was  owing  to  the  pampering  and  mismanagement  of  her  foolish 
mother — Charles  Adams  satisfied  himself  that,  as  he  did  not  hear 
to  the  contrary  from  Mary,  all  things  were  going  on  well,  or  at 
least  not  ill.  He  thought  as  little  about  them  as  he  could ;  but 
tlie  letter  of  his  favourite  niece  spoke  strongly  to  his  heart,  and 
in  two  hours  after  his  return  home,  he  set  forth  for  the  London 
suburb  from  whence  the  letter  was  dated. 

**  Is  Miss  Adams  at  home  1 "  inquired  her  uncle  of  a  woman 
leaning  against  the  door  of  a  miserable  house. 

"  I  don't  know ;  she  went  to  the  hospital  this  morning ;  but 
I'm  not  sure  she's  in ;  it's  the  second  pair  back ;  it's  easy  known, 
for  the  sob  has  not  ceased  there  these  two  nights ;  some  people 
do  take  on  so  " — 

Charles  Adams  did  not  hear  the  concluding  sentence,  but 
sought  the  room  ;  the  door  would  not  close,  and  he  heard  a  low 
sobbing  sound  from  within ;  he  paused,  but  his  step  had  aroused 
the  mourner — *•  Come  in,  Mary — come  in;  I  know  how  it  is," 
said  a  young  voice  :  "  he  is  dead  ;  one  grave  for  mother  and  son 
— one  grave  for  mother  and  son  !     I  see  your  shadow,  dark  as 

it  IS. 

Charles  Adams  entered  the  room  ;  but  his  sudden  appearance 
in  the  twilight,  and  evidently  not  knowing  him,  overcame  the 
girl,  his  youngest  niece,  so  much,  that  she  screamed,  and  fell  on 
her  knees  by  her  mother's  corpse.  He  called  for  lights,  and  was 
speedily  obeyed,  for  he  put  a  piece  of  gold  in  the  woman's  hand  ; 
she  turned  it  over,  and  as  she  hastened  from  the  room,  muttered, 
**  If  this  had  come  sooner,  she'd  not  have  died  of  starvation,  or 
burdened  the  parish  for  a  shroud ;  it's  hard  the  rich  can't  look 
to  their  own." 

When  Mary  returned,  she  was  fearfully  calm.  "  No,  her 
brother  was  not  dead,"  she  said  ;  "  the  young  were  longer  dying 
than  those  whom  the  world  had  worn  out ;  the  young  knew  ao 
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little  of  the  world,  they  thought  it  hard  to  leave  it ;"  and  she 
took  off  her  bonnet,  and  sat  down  ;  and  while  her  uncle  explained 
why  he  had  not  written,  she  looked  at  him  with  eyes  so  fixed 
and  cold,  that  he  paused,  hoping  she  would  speak,  so  painful  was 
their  stony  expression  ;  but  she  let  him  go  on,  without  offering  a 
word  ;  and  when  she  stooped  to  adjust  a  portion  of  the  coarse 
plaiting  of  the  shroud — that  mockery  of  **  the  purple  and  fine 
linen  of  living  days" — ^her  uncle  saw  that  hor  hair,  her  luxuriant 
hair,  was  striped  with  white. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  words  now,"  she  said  at  last ;  "  no  need. 
I  thought  you  would  have  sent ;  she  required  but  little — but 
very  little  ;  the  dust  rubbed  from  the  gold  she  once  had  would 
have  been  riches  ;  but  the  little  she  did  require  she  had  not,  and 
so  she  died  ;  but  that  which  weighs  heaviest  upon  my  mind  was 
her  calling  so  continually  on  my  father,  to  know  why  he  had 
deserted  her !  she  attached  no  blame  latterly  to  any  one,  only 
called  day  and  night  upon  him.  Oh  !  it  was  hard  to  bear — it 
was  very  hard  to  bear  !  " 

''  I  will  send  a  proper  person  in  the  morning  to  arrange  that 
she  may  be  placed  with  my  brother,**  said  Charles. 

**  No,"  resumed  Mary,  "  let  the  parish  bury  hor ;  even  its 
officers  were  kind  ;  and  if  you  buiy  her,  or  they,  it  is  still  a 
pauper  s  funeral.  I  see  all'  these  things  clearly  now ;  death, 
while  it  closes  the  eyes  of  some,  opens  the  eyes  of  others  ;  it  has 
opened  mine." 

But  why  should  I  prolong  this  sad  story  ?  It  is  not  the  tale 
of  one,  but  of  many.  There  are  dozens,  scores,  hundreds  of 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  arising  from  ike  tame  cause,  in  our 
broad  islands.  In  the  lunatic  asylum  where  that  poor  girl,  even 
Mary  Adams,  has  found  refuge  during  the  past  two  years,  there 
are  many  cases  of  insanity  arising  from  change  of  circumstances, 
where  a  fifty  pounds*  annual  insurance  would  have  set  such  mad- 
dening distress  at  defiance.  I  know  that  her  brother  died  in  the 
hospital  within  a  few  days  ;  and  the  pale  sunken -eyed  girl  whose 
damp  yellow  hair  and  thin  white  hand  are  so  eagerly  kissed  by 
the  gentle  maniac  when  she  visits  her,  month  by  month,  is  the 
youngest,  and,  I  believe,  the  last  of  her  family,  at  least  the  last 
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in  Ki^Iand.  Oh,  that  thoee  vho  feolishlj'  boast  that  Uwh-  aetiou 
only  ftffeot  themielTea,  would  look  carefully  abrond,  and  if  they 
doubt  vbat  I  have  &ithfiilly  told,  eiamiDP  intf  the  catuu  vhiofa 
«rowd  the  world  with  cases  even  won»  this  I  have  hen 
iMordad  I 
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Si^l^&  ERT  early,  every  morning,  she  paasea  onr  gni» ; 
^Knn^id  seldom  a  minute  later  than  a  quarter  before  eight ' 
.^■^KmA®  Tiie  cook  at  the  pretty  "  hostelry "  of  "  the  Hoop 
■^ -'-^  '^  Mid  Toy  "  knevr  this  so  well,  that  she  Bet  the  kitchen 
clock  by  "the  young  lady  iu  the  cottoge  bonneL"  I  must 
pause  to  lament  that  the  old-fiwhioned  wayside  inn,  as  you  see 
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it  here  pictured,  exists  no  longer ;  it  iias  been  swept  away  by 
the  brick-and-mortar — that  so  rapidly  destroys  all  relics  of 
the  past. 

We  used  to  boast  that  we  resided  in  one  of  the  most  rural  and 
quaint  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  we  were  so 
fond  of  our  green  lanes— our  hedge-rows,  so  thick  and  trim, 
through  which  the  most  beautiful  wild  flowers  wreathed  and 
clustered,  bordering  tlie  footways  leading  by  such  prolonged 
"  short  cuts  **  from  Fulham  and  Chelsea  to  Brompton  and  Ken- 
sington. We  were  so  proud  of  our  old  houses  I  Among  them 
were  "  Cromwell  House  ** — tall  and  ghastly  as  a  ghost,  cold  and 
self-contained  as  the  old  Oovenanter — alone  in  its  tangled 
grounds,  to  which  the  wayfarer  could  discern  no  entiunoe ; 
"Burleigh  House" — desecrated  to  be  sure,  modernised,  and, 
as  the  decorators*  phrase  goes,  *'  beautified,**  and  called  Brompton 
E[all,  but  once  the  veritable  dwelling  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh ; 
the  preserved  relic  of  the  "  Queen's  Elm,**  beneath  which  our 
royal  Tiger-Queen  Elizabeth  sheltered  ;  poor,  erring,  generous 
Nell  Gwynne*s  house  at  Sandy  End  ;  a  regular  chapter  of  anti- 
quities in  Church  Street  and  Cheyne  Walk  ;  and  in  the  Fulham 
Road,  the  mansion  where  Locke  wrote  and  Shaftesbury  resided ; 
in  the  quiet  Palatine  burying-ground,  the  precious  relic  of  Sir 
Thomas  More*s  dwelling,  close  by  the  water-garden  where  he 
took  boat  on  many  a  pleasant  summer  evening.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  wo  had  good  cause  for  pride ;  our  neighbourhood 
was  crowded  with  old  records — in  walls  and  ruins,  and  long 
chimneys  and  high  gables ;  and  in  the  more  recent  times  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (they  say)  often  looked  forth  from  a  little 
abutting  window  belonging  to  a  narrow  rambling  tenement,  where 
our  good  neighbour  the  carpenter  stores  his  chips.  Moore,  the 
poet,  wrote  some  of  his  most  loving  and  lovely  songs  in  an  erect, 
unpoeticaMooking  house  in  the  Fulham  Road,  overlooking  the 
nursery-grounds,  nearly  opposite  the  new  hospital ;  and  within  a 
few  doors  of  it,  Curran  breathed  his  last!  To  recur  to  more 
courtly  matters. — In  the  small  parlour  of  **The  Grange,*'  where 
Braham  lived  and  entertjvined  so  sumptuously — the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Mra.  Fitxherbert  parted  for  the  last  time. Our 
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neighbourhood  loas  rich  in  memotidU — now  it  is  only  rich  in 
memories.  The  building  mania  has  seized  upon  our  lanes  and 
"  chases.*'  Where  the  "  bird-catcher"  warned  off  the  birds  from 
the  young  grain,  and  the  fields  echoed  the  labourer's  song,  we 
hear  the  ''click"  of  the  stonemason's  trowel,  and  the  monotonous 
''knock"  of  the  persevering  carpenter.  "Essex  House"  has 
given  place  to  small  tenements  in  brick  and  mortar ;  "  Burleigh 
House "  is  stared  out  of  countenance  by  stucco  and  plaster ; 
"  Sliaflesbury  House"  is  the  refuge  of  age  and  infancy — tlie 
nui-sery  and  hospital  of  Sf.  George  s  parish ;  "  The  Grange"  is 
multiplied  into  villas  ;  Canning's  house,  where  of  old  the  lovely 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  resided,  when  the  Gloucester  Road  was 
called  Hogmore  Lane,  is  yielding  foot  by  foot  to  the  ravages  of 
"  insect  architecture,"  if  we  may  so  call  the  dry  rot,  by  which  it 
is  infected ;  and,  to  speak  last  of  our  own  small  domestic 
troubles,  the  back  windows  of  an  overgrown  square,  that  has 
sprung  up  like  a  mushroom  in  our  bright  "back  field,"  are 
playing  at  bo-peep  through  our  taller  trees,  and  looking  down 
with  contempt  upon  our  ancient  mulberry — one  of  the  few 
remainiug,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  command  of  the  first 
James,  who  desired  to  feed  silkworms  in  his  "  mild  and  sheltering 
park  at  Brompton." 

But  I  must  return  to  the  "  Daily  Governess." 

All  the  winter  we  could  tell  her  approach  by  the  plashing  of 
her  clogs,  in  the  wet  unrepaired  piece  of  path  at  the  comer,  a 
standing  disgrace  to  our  highway  inspectors — I  was  going  to 
write  them  "  highwaymen,"  for  they  take  our  rates  and  do  not 
mend  our  way  a  And  here  she  passes  noiselessly,  as  our  summer 
flowers  grow ;  but,  like  them,  neither  unobserved  nor  unremem- 
bered.  Her  bonnet  is  a  coarse  Dunstable ;  within  the  last  week, 
the  maroon-coloured  ribbons  have  been  replaced  by  those  of 
vapeur;  but  they  were  both  plainly  put  on.  The  rw^  beneath 
is  ornamented  with  a  very  little  wreath  of  pale  primroses ;  the 
black  veil  is  still  worn ;  but  a  parasol  (not  one  of  those  fawn- 
coloured,  baby-like  fairy  mushrooms  of  the  present  season,  but 
a  large,  full-grown  parasol,  two  years  old  at  the  very  least),  has 
replaced  the  heavy,  brown  cotton  umbrella,  whose  weight  her 
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thin  white  wrist  seemed  hardly  able  to  sustain.   The  hroderU  on 
her  ooUar  is  coarse,  but  the  collar  sits  smoothly,  and  is  very 
white ;  her  shawl — what  a  useful  shawl  it  has  been !    With  the 
assistance  of  a  boa  she  seemed  to  think  it  a  sufficient  protection 
against  last  winter  s  cold,  and  yet  now,  thrown  a  little  open  at 
the  throat,  and  with  the  relief  of  a  white  collar,  how  well  it 
looks  1     Her  dress  then  was  merino,  now  it  is  musliu-de-laine  ; 
her  boots  are  exchanged   for  strong  prunella  slippers,  fitting 
nicely;  and  she  generally  rests  a  roll  of  music  or  one  or  two 
books  in  the  bend  of  her  arm,  ttie  hand  of  which  cairies  the 
parasol.     I  must  not  forget  her  brown  silk  bag — what  odds  and 
ends  peep  out  of  it  at  times,  when  *tis  over-full;   shreds  of 
German  wool;  paper  patterns;  netting,  knotting,  and  knitting 
needles;  half-a-dozen  new  pens,  the  nibs  out,  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  injury — or  a  round  ruler;  in  short,  let  it  be  filled  with  what 
it  will,  the  bag  is  never  empty;  and  yet  if  you  coujd  only  see 
the  threadbare  purse  within,  worn  out,  not  by  money,  but  by 
time — three  pennies  worth  of  halfpence  at  one  end,  and  a  silver 
fourpence  and  a  sliilling  in  the  other — you  would  understand 
that  the  daily  govemes:*  is  anything  but  rich.    She  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  handsome,  but  she  would  be  bo,  if  the  weight  of  anxiety 
that  presses  upon  her  broa(^l,  polished  brow  were  removed.    That 
countenance  (the  thoughtless  would  say)  wants  expression — it 
wants  variety  of  expression,  but  the  prevailing  one  is  that  of 
pallid,  silent  resignation ;  her  eyes  have  an  earnest,  gentle  look, 
when  they  mise  the  silken  curtains  that  veil,  not  their  brightness, 
but  their  sadness;  and  her  smile,  if  a  passer-by  inquire  the  way, 
is  as  gentle  as  her  eyes.     She  is  neither  short  nor  tall,  dark  nor 
fitir;  but  her  cheek  is  pole,  not  the  pulor  of  absolute  ill  health, 
for  she  is  fortunate  in  being  obliged  to  walk  twice  a-day  through 
our  still  green  and  cheerful  hedge-rows;  it  wears  the  hue  of 
oppressed  spirits.     She  is  young,  and  might  be  mirthful — if  she 
were  not  a  Daily  Governess. 

She  knows  enough  to  know,  that  if  she  had  been  taught  a 
little  more  of  all,  or  of  one,  of  the  accomplishments  she  is 
obliged  to  teach,  she  might  command  a  higher  salary;  ** finish 
young  ladies,"  instead  of  trudging  on  with  little  children ;  but 
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her  mother  is  an  officer's  widow,  and  could  not  spend  a  great 
deal  upon  one,  when  she  had  three  children  to  educate  and  send 
into  the  world.  She  looks  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
except  perhaps  to  glance,  when  she  gets  beyond  the  lane,  at  our 
church  clock ;  but  she  finds  she  has  no  need  to  hasten  her  steps 
— unless  when  her  mother  is  ill,  she  is  always  in  time.  Perhaps 
she  casts  a  wistful  eye  towards  the  bookseller*s  placard,  telling  of 
her  greatest  luxury — a  new  book ;  or  at  the  linendraper  Sy  with 
an  undefined  hope,  that  by  the  time  she  receives  her  next 
month's  Siilary  she  may  seek  a  cheap  Challis  amongst  his  winter 
stock,  now  selling  off,  that  would  do  very  well  for  summer; 
dark  colours  are  best  for  the  street ;  ribbons  do  not  attract  her ; 
she  has  trimmed  her  bonnet,  and  learnt  the  blessings  that  arise 
from  tlirift,  not  extravagance. 

She  reaches  her  destination,  and  knocks  at  the  door,  not  with 
a  tremulous  hand,  for  it  is  practised  in  such  indications  of  her 
humble  arrival,  but  with  the  modest  certaintv  that  she  will  soon 
be  admitted,  because  she  is  wanted.  The  footman  heat's  the  sound, 
but  does  not  hurry  to  answer  the  daily  governess :  because  he 
knows  she  is  beloved  by  the  nurse-girl,  on  whom  she  smiles,  and 
to  whom  she  speaks  kindly  :  and  the  girl's  home  and  parents  are 
far  in  Cumberland.  The  daily  governess  can  appreciate  even 
the  nurse- girl's  attention.  The  children  she  has  to  instruct 
in  this  presuming  mansion,  are  wayward  and  rude  j  but  they  are 
nevertheless  affectionate,  and  would  be  what  are  called  "  good,*' 
if  they  were  properly  managed  **  out  of  school  hours ;"  as  it  is, 
they  have  too  much  of  their  own  way,  and  their  mamma  "  rate;i " 
the  daily  governess  before  them,  for  their  faults. 

''  Miss  Grey,  you  must  be  firm  and  determined ;  Gertrude 
complains  of  her  eyes.  So,  if  you  could  manage  to  stay  and 
teach  her  lessons,  after  three,  for  about  half  an  hour,  to  prevent 
her  poring  over  her  book,  she  could  repeat  them  the  next  morn- 
ing.    Poor  darling  I  we  must  take  care  of  her  eyes." 

The  daily  governess  knows,  if  she  perform  this  daily  duty,  she 
will  lose  a  music  pupil,  to  whom  she  gives  a  lesson,  commencing 
at  half-past  three,  for  the  sum  of  one  and  sixpence ;  but  this 
family  live  in  a  large  house,  and  liave  promised  to  recommend 
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her.  The  daily  governess  must  pay  the  usual  slave-tribate  fior 
patronage. 

''  Miss  Grey,  it  will  not  do  to  teach  dancing,  without  doing 
the  figures  youndf  very  often  before  the  children.** 

''  Miss  Grey,  Alicia*s  shoulders  are  growing  round.** 

''  Miss  Grey,  Alfred  must  not  ink  his  tuckers.** 

"  Miss  Grey,  poor  little  Louisa  cannot  finish  the  urn-stand ; 
pray  take  it  home  and  finish  it  for  her.** 

Poor  Miss  Gi*ey  I  her  patience,  gentleness,  and  all  she  has 
really  done  to  improve  those  children,  remains  unapproved  \  but 
the  fiuilts  of  her  eUvfi  rise  trumpet- tongued  against  her,  when  in 
reality  she  is  in  no  way  to  blame  j  the  affections  and  tenderness 
which  her  gentle  heart  yearns  to  bestow,  is  thrown  back  upon 
her.  She  is  a  daily  governess  1  What  sympathies  can  they 
have  in  common  1 

It  was  nine  when  she  knocked  at  the  door — it  is  now  three. 
She  was  asked  to  take  something  at  one,  and  she  had  a  morsel  of 
bread  with  a  glass  of  milk  and  water.  She  remains  with  Miss 
Gertrude  until  Imlf-past  three,  and  tlicn  walks  half  a  mile  fiirther 
to  give  an  eighteenpenny  music  lesson.  She  is  in  excellent  spirits 
when  it  is  over,  for  they  will  wait  the  extra  time,  rather  than 
change.  She  says  "  they  are  very  good."  Why,  the  mother  of 
the  musical  young  lady  knows  she  could  not  get  such  another 
lesson  from  any  other  teacher  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  This 
is  a  busy  day,  it  is  half-past  six,  and  the  daily  governess  has  not 
yet  returned. 

She  had  another  lesson  to  give  in  the  same  street — not  a  musio 
lesson,  though  the  echo  of  ^'  one,  two,  three,*'  in  her  head  seemed 
for  eternity,  but  to  read  English  for  an  hour  with  a  young  French 
lady,  who  met  her  at  the  door,  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  made 
her  drink  a  cup  of  coffee — real  cofifee — and  eat  a  biscuit,  and  then 
sat  patiently  "doing  her  translation*'  into  such  pretty  non- 
descript English,  that  the  daily  governess  chid  and  smiled  until 
a  peal  of  merry  and  mingled  laughter  rang  through  the  room ! 
but  the  laugh  was  succeeded  on  the  part  of  the  governess,  by 
such  weariness,  that  the  kind  foreigner  would  have  detained  her 
longer,  not  to  read,  but  to  rest,  were  it  not  that  she  told  her. 
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her  mother  would  be  uneasy ;  and  then  the  lady,  with  a  pretty 
air  of  mystery,  opened  her  desk,  and  held  up  before  her  eyes  a 
concert  ticket — a  real  concert  ticket — for  two ;  it  was  to  be  her*s, 
and  would  enable  her  and  her  mother  to  go  togetlier  the  next 
evening,  which  they  would  be  sure  to  do,  for  to-morrow  would 
not  be  a  busy  day,  and  they  could  walk  there  very  well,  and 
leave  their  bonnets  at  the  entrance,  or  slide  them  off,  and  let 
them  hang  down  by  their  sides — "  so  " — no  one  would  notice 
them.  Oh,  it  would  be  such  pleasure — such  dear  pleasure  !  to 
hear  sweet  music,  and  her  mother  was  so  fond  of  music,  her 
motlier  would  enjoy  it  so  much,  she  was  very — very  grateful. 
The  French  lady  regretted  that  the  distance  was  so  great  The 
daily  governess  said,  they  would  not  mind  that ;  they  were 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Hyde  Park  Corner — her  mother  could 
walk  thout — and  then  an  eightpenny  drive  would  bring  them  to 
the  concert-rooms.  Those  fly-cabs  were  so  respectable  and  con- 
venient— it  would  be  charming ; — she  did  not  mind  fatigue ;  and 
Miss  Grey  commenced  her  return  with  a  quick  step  and  a  flushed 
cheek.  She  thought,  poor  thing !  though  she  had  been  teaching 
since  nine,  and  it  was  now  nearly  half-past  six — she  thought  it 
had  been  a  very  happy  day.  As  she  walked  rather  quickly, 
some  impertinent  fellows  attempted  to  peep  under  her  bonnet ; 
but  she  poked  the  big  parasol  very  low  at  that  side,  and  walked 
on;  if  the  attempt  was  repeated,  her  cheek  flushed,  her  heart 
beat  more  quickly,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Then,  indeed^ 
the  felt  she  had  no  one  to  pitted  her. 

She  stopped  at  a  shop  at  Lowndes  Terrace,  where  black  silk 
and  white  kid  gloves  are  only  a  shilling  a  pair.  She  feared  they 
were  not  very  good,  not  as  good  as  at  Challaoombes',  but  then 
they  were  very  cheap,  and  she  fidgetted  her  purse  neai*ly  out  of 
the  bag — then  paused,  and  considered  a  moment  or  two;  so 
much  consideration  for  a  single  shilling  1  Those  only  who  work 
for  a  shilling  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  ponder  how  it  should 
be  spent.  She  looked  through  the  window  at  them — hesitated^ 
and  walked  on;  perhaps  she  will  wait  till  her  mother  is  with 
her,  the  following  evening,  and  then  she  can  choose  for  her. 
What  her  mother  chooses  is  always  best.      She  has  passed  our 
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gate.  She  is  evidently  very  mucb  bttgued,  her  atei*  leg 
beavQy;  she  lodges  with  her  mother  in  that  little  cottage,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  soft  pure  air  of  good  old  Brompton.  And  now 
yon  see  the  widow's  cap  through  the  young  stems  and  leaves  of 
the  jemaraine.  The  daily  govemett  quickens  her  step;:— di« 
pulls  from  her  bosom  the  concert  ticket ;  and  aXUx  die  has 
reoeired  her  mother's  kiss— before  her  mother's  hands  oaa  untia 
her  bonnet — she  holds  it  up  before  her  I  Oh,  how  very  much  ft 
little  drop  of  innocent  pleasure  sweetens  the  cup  of  toil  I  Drink 
of  it,  long,  and  dee]>ly,  it  will  not  become  bitter  on  the  tongtw^ 
nor  evil  to  the  heart. 

A  daily  gnvemtM  has,  at  least,  her  evenings.  Sometimes,  not 
often,  a  frietid  drops  in.  To-night  our  patient,  good,  industriora 
girl  has  thrust  her  pretty  swollen  feet  into  her  mother's  mxf 
shoes;  and  while  the  widow  reads,  or  pours  out  their  frugal  tea. 
she  is  quilling,  or  snipping,  or  armuging  something  white — a 
little  finery  for  ''to-morrow"  evening.  And  now  the  work  and 
hooks  are  put  by — the  caudie  snuffed — they  rend  and  pray — not 
long,  but  fervently,  and  then  to  bed,  despite  tlie  labour,  which, 
bir  reader,  you  shudder  evezi  to  think  upon.  The  daily  ymer- 
neif  sleeps  soundly,  and  will  awake  as  sweet,  as  patient,  and  as 
gentle — .ind  it  may  be,  a  triQe  more  cheerful, — to-morrow,  than 
•he  was  to-day. 


TEE    MOTHER. 


U  OR  once  onljr  I  saw  the  Ladj  Elizabeth  Mcmtagtte 
angry;  and  then  it  appeared  but  a  alight  thing 
iTj^'.-^  which  excited  her  diBpleasure.  She  had  been  colled 
''  "  to  London  on  some  busiDesB  of  moment,  and  the 
boueekeeper  took  odvautuge  of  the  opportunity  to  dust  and 
arrange  the  favourite  sitting-room.  The  crimson  velvet  curtains 
were  witlidrawn  from  tlieir  golden  hands,  and  the  rich  carpet, 
that  had  imbedded  in  its  luxuriance  many  a  silk-clod  foot,  wss 
Bubjected  to  the  rude  brushes  of  two  experienced  housemaids. 
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Nor  was  this  all — the  pictures  were  taken  down,  aud  not  a  few 

spiders*-web6  dislodged  from  the  gilt  cornice  and  the  curious 
carvings  of  the  frame- work  that  encircled  the  apartment  In 
replacing  the  pictures,  the  housekeeper  unfortunately  displaced 
two  miniatures,  which  had  hung  the  one  over  the  oth^ ;  they 
were  portraits,  so  alike  in  age,  features,  colour,  and  siie^  that  it 
required  a  quick  memory  to  call  to  mind  that  one  of  them  had 
worn  powder :  I  have  since  learned,  that  the  frame  of  the 
**  powdered  **  picture  was  of  pure  gold,  that  of  the  other  only 
gilt  The  one  represented  a  gentleman  of  some  two  or  three  and 
twenty  years  old,  of  a  handsome  and  gracious  coontenaooey  with 
deep  blue  eyes,  and  an  expanded  brow.  Perhaps  there  mi^t 
have  been  a  more  daring  look  portrayed  in  the  featoree  of  the 
other;  but  it  may  be  that  my  imagination  oonjared  up  this 
character,  after  hearing  the  histories  of  both.  They  had  hung, 
as  I  have  said,  one  above  the  other,  in  a  little  niche,  appro- 
priated to  them  alone;  and  very  pretty  they  looked — and  so 
thought  the  housekeeper,  good  soul !  after  she  had  re-arranged 
them. 

"  My  lady  will  never  know  they  have  been  touched,"  she  said 
to  me ;  "  but,  poor  dear  lady,  I  don't  think  she  sees  the  dust  as 
clearly  as  she  used  forty  year«  ago,  when  first  she  came  here, 
the  most  beautiful  bride  that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon — it's 
a  great  blessing  to  have  good  eye-sight !  and  if  I  don't  need  it, 
nobody  does,  that  has  so  many  trolloping  hussies  to  look  after. — 
But,  as  I  live,  here's  my  lady's  carriage  ! — well,  if  ever ! — ^but 
all's  right — I  gusss  I  should  have  got  it  if  the  miniatures  had 
not  been  in  their  places." 

And  away  hurried  Mistress  Margery  Rolls,  at  the  head  of  the 
household,  to  welcome  home  her  mistress.  Presently,  I  saw  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  descend  the  steps  of  her  old-fjishioned  carriage. 
A  footman,  upon  whose  arm  she  rested,  remained  uncovered  as 
she  entered  the  great  hall.  I  fancied  her  step  was  feeble,  yet  it 
abated  nothing  of  the  proud  dignity  of  her  carriage;  and,  in 
another  instant,  her  voice  sounded  along  the  gallery  leading  to 
the  crimson  room,  as  her  fevourite  sitting-chamber  was  called. 
After  exchanging  a  brief,  but  kind,  salutation   with  one  who 
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believes  she  held  much  of  the  favour  of  this  extraordinary 
woman,  her  eve  rested  on  the  miniatures. 

"  Who  has  done  this  1 "  she  inquii-ed.  "  Who  has  presumed  to 
do  this?"  The  housekeeper,  trembling — for  it  was  her  lady's 
looks  more  than  her  words  that  alarmed  her  —  confessed  some- 
thing touching  "  dust  and  dusting."  Lady  Elizabeth  heeded 
nothing  of  her  confession,  but,  with  her  own  hands,  which 
vibrated  with  agitation  to  her  fingers'  ends,  altered  the  position 
of  the  miniatures,  placing  the  one  "with  powder  above  the  other. 
She  then  left  the  apartment,  and  I  did  not  see  her  again  until 
the  hour  of  dinner. 

There  was  something  so  elevated  and  noble  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  Montague  House,  thnt  it  invariably  called  up  the 
visions  of  those  days  when  the  baronial  hospitality  of  England 
formed  the  theme  of  harp  and  song :  the  magnificent  broad 
oaken  staircase,  dimly  lighted  by  deep  arched  windows  of  coloured 
glass ;  the  dense  dull  figures,  that  seemed  to  hmile  grimly  from 
their  ancient  frames,  as  you  descended  or  ascended  the  polished 
stairs ;  the  long  intricate  galleries,  leading  from  right  to  left, 
intersected  with  nooks,  and  crossings,  and  passages,  that  could 
not  fail  to  perplex  ;  the  superb  hangings  of  the  various  sleeping 
apartments,  that  flashed  upon  you  through  the  opening  doors — 
some  of  curiously  wrought  green  velvet  patterns,  on  a  white 
satin  ground,  which  the  tint  of  years  had  sobered,  but  not 
destroyed^-others  of  crimson,  lined  with  yellow,  the  draperies 
folding  round  the  pillars  of  some  ancient  bed,  rich  in  white  and 
gold  relief ;  the  ancient  chapel,  where  the  devotions  of  the  noble 
Montagues  of  many  a  by-gone  century  had  been  strangely 
mingled  with  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world — the  knee,  it 
is  true,  knelt  at  the  altar,  but  the  hand  and  eye  traced  the 
armorial  bearings,  in  all  their  intricate  and  mysterious  emblazon- 
ings,  in  the  very  place  where  such  bravery  should  be  all  for- 
gotten— the  banner  and  the  fing  hung  mouldering  from  the 
walls — and  the  moth  found  a  dwelling  and  a  feast,  within  the 
time-honoured  hassocks,  where  royalty,  if  report  speaks  true,  had 
often  prayed  ;  then  the  superb,  and  yet  grave-looking,  rooms, 
leading  to  each  other,  the  windows  opening  into  a  park,  where 
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wool  and  wutcr,  hill  and  dole,  vied  to  take  from  Englaud  its 
reproach  of  iniiipidity — the  towering  walls,  hung  with  the  arta 
of  kingdoma — the  pure,  and  almost  emhodied,  portraitu  of  Van- 
dyke, Lely,  Reynolds,  and  the  geutlemaulj  Lawrence,  and  the 
placid  landscapes  of  Gdnsbo rough,  nil  claiming  attention,  and 
demanding  tribute  from  the  eye  nnd  heart ;  the  cold  but  magni- 
Rceiit  sculpture,  standing  out,  I  hod  almost  said,  iu  native 
grandeur,  and  rebuking,  in  its  silent  dignity,  the  thoughts  that 
wander  to  less  holy  things ;  the  library,  stored  to  the  very  cseil- 
iiig  with  books,  those  moral  treasures  of  the  world,  that  would 
fain  teach  us  the  sweeti  of  wisdom  tvithout  giving  us  to  taste  of 
the  bitter  waters  of  experience  ;  and  tlieu  the  troops  of  v 
domcatics,  silent  of  foot  and  hp,  attentive  both  with  eyaaoAa 

The  Lady  Elisabeth  herself— the  great,  the  rich,  the  n 
or,  better  still,  as  she  was  emphatically  called  by  her  poc^e — -W 
oooD  Lady  Elizabeth — was  in  admirable  keeping  witli  Moiita_ 
Honse.     At  the  time  I  tell  of,  she  hud  completed  her  sUti^ 
birth'day.     She  was  tall  of  sUkturc,  and  what  her  fi^nrc  woatl 
in  roundnes:!  was  concealed  by  the  ample  folds  of  her  block  a 
robe,  which  opened  down  the  front,  over  a  petticoat  uf  the  s 
material ;  her  sleeves  were  confined  at  the  elbows  by  cordctu  tarn 
bullion,  and  the  lower  portion  wiia  upen  half-way  up  the  arm, 
so  that  a  full  iimer  sleeve  of  most  exquisite  cambric  was  se«i 
descending  to  the  hand,  where  it  was  terminated  by  a  fnll  of  the 
richest  laco  ;  her  cap  was  ever  of  peculiar  fashion,  and  yet,  from 
the  fiiot  of  its  being  so  adapted  to  her  age  and  countenance,  it 
occited  no  observation,  except  in  commendation  of  its  fitness — it 
was  shaped  something  like  the  liead-di'ess  of  Mary  Stuart,  but  & 
band  of  crimped  cra[)e  encircled  the  under  jrartion  of  her  coua- 
tenanco ;  her  own  hair,  of  a  pcriect  whiteness,  separated  over 
a  high  but  wrinkled  brow  ;  and  she  wore  no  ornament,  except  • 
chain  of  the  finest  gold,  united  at  intervals  by  stars  of  diamond^ 
rivalling  all  I  had  ever  seen  in  brilliancy  and  quality.     It  wm 
a  noble  sight  to  see  that  aged  lady  rise  from  the  head  of  her 
table,  after  dealing  forth  hospit-ility  to  some  of  the  greatest  ia 
the  land,  and  sweep  through  troops  of  ancient  servitoni,  aooom- 
{tanied  by  youth,  and  love,  and  beauty,  across  her  marble  and 
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a;o1den  halls — the  dispeuscr  of  good  and  of  hoppinef 
ftrouDJ  her. 

Tou  ask,  "  Was  not  she  happy  1 " 

"  Sho  was  a  widow — and  childless  ! " 


"  Tou  now  know,"  continued  Lady  Elizabeth,  "  why  I  replaced 
the  miniatures  ;  and  tliia  manuscript  will  convince  you  that,  as 
nil  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  so  all  is  not  happiness  that  smiles. 
You  say,  you  thought  me  the  most  enviable  person  you  ever 
knew ; — decide  if  such  be  the  coRe,  when  you  have  read  what 
1  bavo  written.  But  never  look  upon  Iniman  nature  without 
oalUng  to  mind  a  beautiful  fable,  the  spirit  of  which  I  rcmemlter, 
tbough  its  words  have  espiiped  uiy  memory,  Jupiter  once  gave 
permisHCiu  tti  a.  number  of  repining  mortals  to  lay  down  their 
troubles,  provided  tliey  agreed  tn  bear  each  the  misfortune  of 
Bta  oeiglibour  :  to  this  they  joyfully  consented  ;  but  when  they 
MtBA  to  weigli  and  couEider  the  nature  of  the  new  burdens,  tliey 
begged  ti.at  Jove  would  permit  them  to  resume  their  own. — 
Iddy  EJLMibetb  Montague,"  continued  the  lady,  "  never  intends 
to  Bpgie^ir  before  the  world  aa  the  author  of  her  own  life ;  but 
you  are  a  professed  studier  of  human  nature — it  is  the  book  you 
love  to  read— and,  if  not  read  deeply,  it  is  a  question  with  me, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  peruseil  at  all,  I  have  wi-itteu  all  I  suf- 
fered— and  much  that  I  thought — during  a  long  half-centuiy. 
I  should  have  suffered  less,  bad  I  not  inherited,  with  vast  pos- 
sessions, the  distinguisbiiig  characteristic  of  my  race" — the  old 
lady  drew  herself  up  with  the  dignity  of  an  empress,  who  would 
use  e.irth  as  a  footstool — "I  was  prodd!" 

I  faw  that  pride  had,  indeed,  boen  her  benetting  sin,  for  there 
was  a  feeling  of  unequalled  pride  in  the  ooufession  :  and,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  say,  1  oliserved,  "It  was  the  sin  by  whii^ 
angels  fell."  Lady  Elizabeth  turned  the  light  of  her  flashing  eye 
upon  me  ;  fur  a  moment  it  gleamed  with  unusual  brightness, 
and  a  smile  of  mingled  seoru  and  triumph  flitted  over  her 
aristocrutic  features ;  but  the  flashiug  of  her  eye  quenched 
within  its  own  deep  socket,  and  the  smile  faded,  aa,  pressing  my 
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nrm  with  her  long  thin  fingers,  she  replied,  '*  And  the  siii  Dy 
which  devils  triumphed." 

The  manuscript  w:is  written  in  a  fair  ItAlian  hand — stiff  and 
formal,  but  exact  and  equal  in  its  proportions.  I  perused  it  to 
the  end  with  an  interest  which  only  the  real  occurrences  of  life 
can  excite. 

"  I  was  the  sole  child  of  a  proud  and  noble  fistraily,  brnnohes 
of  which  had  intermarried,  at  different  periods,  not  only  into 
many  royal  continental  families,  but  had  mingled  hand  and 
blood  with  the  Tudors,  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  unfortunate 
House  of  Stuart.  My  mother  never  foi-gave  either  herself  or  me 
for  that  I  was  bom  a  female,  when  a  heir  was  so  much  more  demred : 
but  my  father — my  beloved  father  ! — loved  me  for  myself;  and 
he  loved  me,  too,  because,  unlike  my  mother,  I  delighted  in  the 
pursuits  he  cherished. 

"  My  mothers  pride  was  of  the  abstract  and  more  narrow 
kind :  it  was  a  sniall  weak  pride — she  was  charmed  at  being 
a  countess,  and  vexed  because,  if  ))er  husband  died,  I  could  not 
be  an  earl ;  but  that  was  all.  Slie  had  wedded  my  father  for 
the  distinction  of  a  coronet,  aud  he  selected  her  because  she  was 
pretty,  and  belonged  to  a  family  which,  iu  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  had  been  connected  with  oui-s ;  consequently,  my  fiither's 
honour  was  concerned  in  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  his  relatives. 
I  was  fashioned  according  to  the  habits  of  the  young  ladies  of 
my  time,  but  readily  gave  in  to  my  father's  love  of  heraldry  and 
history. 

"  When  I  was  fifteen,  my  mother  died ;  and  I  sorrowed  for 
her,  more  because  England  had  lost  a  countess,  than  tliat  I  had 
been  deprived  of  a  patent.  I  thought  it  was  dreadful  that  we 
should  be  subjected  to  a  shroud — a  pall — a  coliin  I  And  more 
than  once  the  question  was  debated  within  my  own  mind, 
whether  my  mother  was  a  countess  in  the  spirit  worli;  if  she 
was  not,  I  felt  jissured  she  would  be  very  miserable.  It  must  not 
be  inferred  from  this,  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  grand  points 
and  principles  of  Christianity.  Religion — the  established  reli- 
gion of  England — was  a  portion  of  our  prerogative  :  the  chaplain 
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read  prayei-s  diiily  Id  our  ancient  and  beautiful  chapel,  and  said 
grace  after  meals  with  a  correctness  which,  in  due  time,  entitled 
him  to  a  rectory ;  when  another  succeeded,  who  performed 
equally  well  the  duties  of  his  station.  A  young  heiress  of  sixteen 
is  seldom  given  to  theological  controversy  :  I  had  every  reason 
to  be  happy  and  satisfied  with  the  dispensation  of  good — I  knew 
of  no  evil ;  for  my  father  had  a  bountiful  hand  and  a  liberal 
heart,  and  there  was  neither  poverty  nor  want  within  our  towns 
or  villages.  We  passed  among  our  people,  and  blessings  greeted 
us  on  every  side.  To  the  poor  he  was  ever  condescending— they 
were  his  equals  and  his  superiors  who  called  him  proud.  Once 
only,  during  his  life-time,  I  went  to  Court ;  and  though  my 
wealth,  and  what  was  deemed  my  beauty,  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  the  nobles  of  the  land  vied  for  the  heiress  of  Montague, 
yet  we  returned  within  a  month  to  our  coiuitry  halls.  The 
truth  is,  he  was  not  thei*e  lord  paramount, — in  a  Court  crowded 
with  men  of  equal  rank,  and  doubtless  better  skilled  as  courtiers ; 
he  could  not  exist  without  the  homage  of  the  lip— ho  missed  the 
salutations  and  the  deserved  blessings  of  his  tenants — and, 
having  trained  me  in  a  strange  mixture  of  pride  and  usefulness, 
he  expected  that  1  was  to  be  totally  unmindful  of  the  adulations 
and  attentions  which  have  so  many  charms  for  a  young,  and  not 
unhandsome  woman. 

"  Offer  after  offer  was  rejected,  either  by  my  father  or  myself 
I  liked  to  feel  my  power  over  hearts  as  well  as  acres ;  and,  I 
confess,  I  gloried  not  a  little  in  my  triumphs.  Yet  was  I  neither 
a  flirt  nor  a  coquette.  I  was  too  well  principled  for  the  former 
— too  proud  to  condescend  to  the  latter ;  and  at  one-and-twenty 
1  remained  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness. 

''  On  the  day  I  came  of  age,  my  cousin,  Edward  Montague, 
arrived  at  Montague  House.  He  had  been  abroad  for  many 
years,  and  we  had  not  met  since  my  days  of  childhood.  It  was 
in  the  carved  hall  that  the  dance  and  the  fcsta  was  prepared  to 
do  me  honour.  I  sat  on  an  elevated  seat  at  the  upper  end,  sur- 
rounded by  six  young  ladies  of  the  firstt  families  in  the  o  >^.nty, 
who  had  requested  permission  to  act  as  mj  attendants.  They 
were  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  Court  of  Louis  the  Four- 
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teenth,  the  ponod  chosen  bj  me  as  best  calculated  to  display  the 
gorgeous  and  brilliant  jewels  of  our  house  A  tiara  of  diamonds 
sparkled  on  my  brow  ;  my  zone  and  armlets  were  of  the  same 
fashion  and  quality  ;  and  tassels  of  the  finest  gold,  enriched  with 
gems,  descended  from  the  zone  to  my  feet.  Children,  habited  as 
the  slaves  of  Eastern  lands,  moved  about  the  room,  flinging 
incense  from  their  golden  censers,  and  presenting  the  most 
odorous  flowers  to  our  guests.  From  behind  a  curtain  of  thin 
crimson  silk,  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  poured  forth  a  flood 
of  light  which  enchanted  every  eye;  while  the  harpists,  and 
players  on  the  most  exquisite  instruments,  appropriately  dressed, 
appeared  as  if  amid  cloud^i  tinted  with  the  most  delicate  hues  of 
the  rainbow.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  gorgeous  scene,  and  one  I  still 
love  to  think  upon ;  for  there,  elated  by  the  homage  of  hundreds 
of  friends — (friends !) — my  father  presented  my  cousin,  Edward 
Montague,  to  my  remembrance.  He  had  passed,  as  1  have  said, 
many  years  abroad,  and,  I  knew,  had  been  received  with  flatter- 
ing distinctions  at  almost  all  the  European  courts.  His  pei'son 
was  everywhere  admired,  but  his  learning  and  chivalrous  honour 
claimed  from  all  the  highest  consideration.  From  the  moment 
he  first  entered,  I  felt  anxious  to  gain  his  good  opiniou,  a  feeling 
T  had  never  known  Iwfore  ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  had 
inherited  the  suffniges  of  all  mankind.  *  And  so/  he  said,  *  you 
are  really  my  little  cousin  P^lizabcth  !  Lady  Elizabeth — I  re- 
member, you  were  always  too  stately  as  a  child  to  play ;  now, 
doubtless,  you  are  too  stately  as  a  woman  to  smile.* 

"  *  The  lady  spares  her  smiles,  in  pity  to  her  slaves,'  said  one 
of  my  flatterers. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  contempt  thrown  by  my 
cousin  on  the  speaker ;  I  thought  it  perfectly  uncalled  for — 
indeed,  I  wondered  how  any  one  could  feel  displeasure  in  my 
presence.  I  spoke  to  Edward  of  the  ladies  of  Italy — he  praised 
their  grace,  their  noble  yet  gentle  manners ;  of  the  ladies  of 
France — he  commended  their  sprightliness  and  freedom  from 
affectation  ;  of  the  German  ladies — he  told  of  their  good  sense 
and  matronly  habits,  of  their  prudence  and  homely  virtuca 
Had  I  talked  of  the  Esquimaux,  he  would  have  found  somethiuj< 
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to  approve  ;  and  yet  he  approved  not  me.  It  was  evident  that 
he  debated,  within  his  own  mind,  whether  my  jewels  or  myself 
deserved  the  most  admiration — his  eye  glanced  coldly  over  both ; 
and  he  spoke,  notwithstanding  the  festivity,  in  a  voice  which  fell 
sadly,  yet  sweetly,  on  my  ear. 

"  I  thought  the  halls  and  the  company  less  and  less  brilliant 
as  the  evening  advanced ;  heaviness  ctinie  over  all — the  lights 
seemed  dim  unto  mine  eyes,  the  music  tuneless  to  my  ears.  I 
sought,  eagerly  and  earnestly,  for  his  approbation,  but  he  gave 
it  not.  I  went  dispirited  to  my  chamber;  and,  as  my  maids 
unclasped  the  coronet  from  my  brows,  I  remembered  the  text  of 
Scripture :  it  was — 

"  '  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.' 

"  How  often  smce  have  I  proved  its  truth  i  Days  and  weeks 
passed,  and  Edward  remained  our  guest,  often  annoying  the 
heiress  of  Montague  by  claiming  her  respect — a  troublesome 
feeling  to  one  who  demanded  homage  from  all  the  world.  I  was 
seated  one  morning  in  the  embi-asure  of  one  of  the  libraiy 
windows,  when  Edward,  accompanied  by  his  favourite  friend.  Sir 
Frederick  Monson,  entered,  deeply  engaged  in  conversation. 
The  first  sentence  nailed  me  to  my  seat — I  had  no  power  either 
to  move  or  speak.     It  was  the  voice  of  Sir  Frederick. 

*'  '  I  only  wish  Lady  Elizabeth  paid  me  half  the  attention  she 
does  you — I  should  need  no  further  encouragement' 

"  How  the  blood  mounted  to  my  cheeks !  my  temples  throbbed 
intensely ;  and  I  fancied  they  must  have  heard  the  beating  of  my 
heart. 

*^  'You  are  wrong,  Sir  Frederick,'  replied  my  cousin,  *you  are 
very  wrong ;  the  Lady  Elizjibeth  regards  herself  too  much  to 
think  of  any  other  human  being,  either  in  the  way  of  affection 
or  admiration.  Charitable  she  is,  from  her  love  of  patronage ; 
beauty  she  possesses  in  a  dangerous  degree;  wit,  and  much 
nobleness  of  soul,  are  hers;  but  all — all  overgrown  by  the 
rankest  pride  that  ever  had  root  in  woman's  heart ! ' 

"  '  The  greater,  then,  your  triumph,  fair  gentleman,  who  have 
conquered  it.' 

^'  '  I  deny  that  I  have  done  so ;  I  disbeliove  the  possibility  of 
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such  a  triumph :  but  even  if  it  were  the  case,  could  any  free- 
bom  man  submit  to  her  caprices?  No,  no  ! — for  a  gentle,  a  true 
woman,  I  could  live  and  die ;  and  were  Elizabeth  poor,  and  a 
trifle  humble,  with  that  elevated  soul,  that  exquisite  beauty,  and 
my  own  small  but  independent  fortune,  I  would  then  act — with 
a  difference  Marry,  she  may — an  emperor,  if  she  can  get  him 
—  but  there  is  no  room  in  her  heart  for  love.  Why,  every  day, 
she  sits  at  dinner  a  moving  mass  of  jewels.* 

**  That  day  I  made  my  appearance  with  a  white  rose  only  in 
my  hair,  and  Edward  complimented  me  for  the  first  tim&  I  re- 
solved to  attempt  a  conquest,  biraply  because  I  thought  myself 
scorned,  and  was  determined  to  be  victorious.  I  discovered,  ere 
many  weeks,  that  I  had  absolutely  riveted  chains  around  my  own 
heart,  instead  of  enchaining  another.  Bitter  was  my  anguish  ; 
my  proud  heart  felt  crushed  within  me.  If  I  could  have  dis- 
covered that  he  regarded  me  with  the  least  affection,  I  should 
have  been  satisfied ;  but  thus  to  be  won  unsought ! — it  was  n 
dagger  planted — rankling — festering — in  my  l»osom.  Bitterly 
did  I  weep  over  what  I  considered  a  degradation  ;  when  the 
sudden  and  unantici[)ated  death  of  my  beloved  parent  brought 
to  light  that  I  had  both  a  friend  and  lover  in  my  cousin  Edward. 

Enough  of  this.     We  were  married  when  two  years  of 

mourning  for  my  father  had  expired.  Married  ! — what  an  infinity 
of  meaning  is  comprised  in  these  three  little  syllables  -  what  a 
quantity  of  hope  and  fear,  of  happiness  or  miserj',  do  they  imply ! 
My  husband  was  a  Montague,  so  that  the  honours  of  our  house 
remained  fresh  as  ever ;  he  was  one,  too,  who  rather  increased 
lian  diminished  the  very  quality  lie  so  earnestly  condemned ; 
for  I  was  more  proud  of  Edward  Montague  than  of  either  my 
riches  or  my  ancestry.  I  felt  myself  elevated,  indeed,  in  the 
scale  of  moral  existence,  when  honoured  bv  his  love :  and  well 
1  might ;  for  a  more  noble,  a  more  glorious  creature  never  lived  ; 
he  dwelt  upon  the  earth  without  being  coutiiminated  by  its  base- 
ness; his  mind  was  a  treasure  house,  filled  with  all  that  was 
admirable  in  ancient  or  modem  times ;  and  his  knowledge  was 
blended  with  a  taste  so  refined,  yet  so  true,  that  it  consecrated 
whatever  it  arranged.     Nor  was  this  all :   his  temper  was  of  so 
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gentle  a  nature  that  the  lamb  might  lick  his  hand,  and  ringdoves 
nestle  in  his  bosom  ;  yet,  being  justly  angered,  he  carried  him- 
self with  such  veritable  bravery,  that  his  enemies  (if,  indeed,  he 
had  any)  would  quail  beneath  the  lightning  of  his  deep  blue  eye. 
With  what  a  holy,  yet  decided,  spirit  would  he  reprove  my  faults, 
teaching  me  humility  by  his  own  example,  and  the  wisdom  of 
holiness  by  his  own  life !  Obedience  to  him  was  no  task :  I 
looked — and  looked — and  loved ;  loved  I — tliat  is  too  cold  a 
phrase — may  God  forgive  me  for  it — I  worehipped  I  — worshipped 
my  husband  as  devoutly  as  ever  I  worshipped  my  Creator! 
Hitherto,  happiness  had  fenced  me  in  on  every  side ;  the  little 
1  had  suffered  rendered  my  blessings  all  the  brighter,  and  still 
my  joyfuluess  increased — for  I  became  a  mother  1 

"  Poets  have  written,  and  may  write — write  on  for  ever — but 
they  never  can  portray,  never  convey  even  an  idea,  to  those  who 
have  not  experienced  them,  what  a  mother*8  feelings  are  at  the 
first  faint  cry  of  her  first-bom  child !  the  creature  of  her  love — r 
the  cause  of  her  late  agony — breathes,  lives  ;  the  infant's  feeble 
wail  is  as  the  trumpet  of  hope  sounding  to  her  heart,  of  days  — 
months — ages — of  happiness.  She  looks  on  the  faint  tracery  of 
its  features,  and  discovers  a  beauty  seen  by  no  other  eye ;  she 
trembles  lest  her  embrace  of  love  should  injure  its  delicate  limbs; 
she  places  it  on  her  husband's  bosom,  and,  if  she  never  prayed 
before,  she  prays  then  ;  what  she  prays  she  hardly  knows,  but 
the  Almighty  hears,  and  notes  her  petition;  and  my  belief  is, 
that,  if  fitting,  it  is  always  granted  at  such  an  hour.  Oh  1  that 
a  woman's  prayer  was  ever — *  Lord,  this  babe  is  thine  !  do  thou 
what  is  best  and  meetest  for  it  1*  Such  is  the  prayer  of  the 
humble  and  believing  Christian — such  was  my  husband's  prayer 
— but  such,  I  fear  me,  was  not  mine. 

'*  Our  boy  grew ;  and  another  child  came— a  little  delicate 
girl,  who  was  enveloped  in  cotton,  and  sheltered  even  from  the 
summer  air ;  but  she,  too,  lived,  and  danced  after  butterflies  on 
our  shaven  lawn,  and  was  a  sweet,  soft,  silent  thing ;  yet,  when 
she  tossed  her  yellow  hair  from  off  her  small  and  lovely  features, 
it  was  as  if  a  gleam  of  sunshine  sparkled,  then  fiitt-ed  from  your 
sight.     A  proud  woman  exults  in  her  sons,  but  a  tender  fiEither 
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loveth  best  the  imploring  weakness  of  a  delicate  girl.  She  is  a 
renewal  of  the  poetry  of  his  youth — a  sort  of  living  dream — 
sliadowy  and  trembling  like  a  moonbeam — which  he  may  wake 
and  lose  in  a  brief  moment ;  -  and  my  Olympia  was  lost  I  In 
the  morning  she  had  played  at  our  feet  with  her  brother — she 
had  chased  the  shadows  over  the  green  turf — she  had  watched 
the  bee  collecting  honey  for  its  cell,  and  had  strewed  the  sweetest 
flowers  in  its  path,  that,  as  she  said,  *  it  might  not  work  so  hard* 
— she  had  done  all  this,  and  her  father  noted,  that  her  voice 
sounded  more  of  joy,  in  its  quiet  laughter,  than  it  had  ever  done 
before.  That  night  his  beloved,  his  cherished  one,  was  a  cold 
corpse — she  sickened  and  died  within  a  few  short  hours.  My 
husband  sat  with  her  on  his  knees  in  tearless  agony — for  me, 
I  wept.  Tou  see  me  stern,  sevei-e,  and  cold — sotrow  has  hun«^ 
its  icicles  on  my  heaii.  Ay,  despite  our  golden  pageantry,  grim 
Death  mli  come — *tis  a  sad  truth  for  those  who  live  on  gold ; 
and  even  now,  I  love  not  much  to  think  of  it — and  why!  Thei*e 
is  another  text  which  I  remember — 

"  *  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

"  If  God  had  taken  all  my  purpled  state,  1  think  1  could  have 
borne  it;  my  heart  might  have  rebelled,  but  my  lips  would  not 
have  murmured — would  not,  as  they  have  done,  have  disturbed 
the  night  from  its  allegiance  to  repose.  Great  was  my  pride, 
and  great  has  been  my  penalty.     Yet,  still  I  ask — " 


Here  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  manuscript  was  effaced ; 
and,  if  I  noted  right,  the  paper  was  blistered  by  tears.  What 
would  she  have  asked  ?  I  longed,  but  dreaded  to  inquire.  I  fear 
me  *twas  not  mercy;  for,  though  she  had  quailed,  she  had  not 
sunk,  before  sorrow ;  and  her  lofty  carringe,  her  proud,  yet 
generous  conduct,  and,  above  all,  the  quick  rich  glance  of  her 
eagle  eye,  recorded  a  spirit  glorying  in  earthly  dominion.  With 
how  blind  a  zeal  do  we  carve  out  our  own  misery,  magnifying, 
by  a  singular  and  pernicious  effort  of  human  skill,  the  trials  of 
a  sensitive  imagination  into  the  ix;al  miseries  of  life  !     The  trials 
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and  troubles  of  this  golden  lady  were  not,  however,  imaginart^ — 
thep  weix  real, 
I  continued. 

"  For  some  time  previous  to  the  loss  of  my  little  girl,  I  had 
observed,  with  breathless  anxiety,  a  sort  of  morbid,  dreamy  habit, 
in  which  my  husband  seemed  often  to  indulge.  It  was  too  rest- 
less to  be  colled  melancholy — too  intense  to  be  disturbed  without 
considerable  care.  I  have  sat  for  hours  togetlier,  watching  his 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  his  lips  moving  occasionally  in  ab- 
stracted motion  :  at  such  times,  I  have  recalled  his  attention  by 
singing  at  first  in  a  low  tone,  snatches  of  his  favourite  songs ; 
sometimes  a  sentiment  appeared  to  rivet  his  attention, — at 
another  period  it  was  the  melody  that  recalled  his  wandering 
thoughts.  I  would  often  inquire  what  he  had  been  thinking  of; 
but  he  invariably  parried  my  question,  and  atoned  for  his  inat- 
tention by  redoubled  vivacity — a  vivacity  which  1  well  knew 
was  foreign  to  his  nature.  My  blessed  husband  I  Tears  and 
years  have  passed;  many  of  unutterable  happiness,  a  greater 
number  of  intense  misery — misery  which  the  shining  of  my 
jewelled  state  increased  a  thousand -fold ;  for  obscurity  would 
have  softened  and  concealed  my  sorrow,  but  the  glare  and  the 
glitter  of  situation  held  it  up,  as  a  light  set  upon  a  hill,  to 
illumine  the  humble  as  to  the  wretchedness  of  rank.  Years 
have,  indeed,  passed;  and  my  hair  is  grey,  my  step  feeble,  my 
eyes  have  melted  their  lustre  into  tears,  and  I  am  an  aged 
woman,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  my  ancestors*  vaulted  graves ! 
Yet,  Edward,  thou  art  with  me  still  I  In  the  deep  hours  of 
midnight  I  listen  to  thy  counsel ;  thy  shadow  comes  before  me 
in  all  the  beauty  of  feeling  and  expression ;  the  reproofs  so  wisely 
timed  that,  even  to  my  proud  ears,  they  sounded  more  like 
praise  than  censure;  the  gentle  firmness,  blending  the  husband 
and  the  friend  in  one ;  the  quiet  eye — I  see  it  now  as  when  in 
life — so  still,  and  yet  so  dignified  1  Never  does  a  proud  thought 
grow  into  action,  or  a  scornful  word  rise  to  my  lip,  that  his  eye 
comes  not  upon  me ;  and  its  behest  is  done — for  the  action  is 
repented  of — the  word  suppi-essed  I 
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**  Have  mcrcj,  Heaven !  those  are  the  remembraaces  of  my 
earlier  days ;  but  there  are  others  of  far  different  import.  I 
remember  after  01jmpia*8  death,  how  His  abstraction  increased, 
until — but  the  records,  the  public  papers,  those  chartered 
chroniclers  of  whatever  chances  of  evil — ^^y  told  the  news! — 
they  surmised  upon  it — the  Court  chattered  of  it — the  members 
of  the  House  that  had  oilen  rung  with  acclamations,  as  his  fine 
voice,  rolling  lil^e  a  flood  of  light,  dispersed  the  mists  from  their 
minds,  and  sent  conviction  to  their  stubborn  hearts — the  very 
members  of  that  House  liad  learned  to  prate  of  him  as  'poor 
Edward  Montague !  *  I  could  not  understand  how  it  was — but 
the  Almighty  had  taken  the  soul  before  the  body  had  yielded  to 
corruption. 

*'  He  knew  me  not — my  kutband  looked  into  my  fotce  and  did 
not  know  me — he  did  not  know  his  own  child !  I  could  have 
borne  the  revilings,  the  wildness,  of  a  madman ;  but  the  helplees, 
hopeless — Alas!  alas!  that  ever  I  was  born! 

"  My  son — I  lived  for  him !  Time  was  gaining  upon  him,  as 
upon  us  all ;  but  as  yet  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  destroyer 
— he  distanced  him  in  the  race,  for  his  intellects  were  far  beyond 
his  age:  his  beauty! — but  it  was  enough  for  me  that  he  was 
like  liis  father;  he  was  in  every  respect — in  almost  every  respect 
— all  tliat  I  could  desire ;  and,  with  all  the  devotedness  of  a 
mother,  1  looked  forward  to  what  he  would  be  hereafter ;  the 
staff  of  a  noble  house,  the  observed  of  all  observers.  I  did  per- 
petual violence  to  my  own  feelings,  by  endeavouring  to  nip  every 
bud  that  promised  a  blossom  of  pride ;  for,  though  my  husband 
had  restrained  the  haughtiness  of  my  nature,  and  though. 
Heaven  knows,  he  was  himself  a  living  illustration  of  what  may 
chance  to  the  best  and  greatest,  yet  I  cannot  now  deceive  myself 
into  the  belief  that  restraint  is  conquest;  and  my  poor  boy 
inherited,  to  the  full,  his  mother's  pride  !  His  temper  was 
violent  in  the  extreme;  and,  with  his  father's  affliction  ever 
before  mine  eyes,  I  yielded  to,  rather  than  oi>posed,  his  paroxysms 
of  rage.  I  dreaded  lest  I  might,  by  contradiction,  bring  forward 
some  dormant  malady  that  would,  a  second  time,  desUx^y  my 
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hopes  of  everything  like  happiness.  Time!  that  bane  and  bless- 
ing of  existence — that  purveyor  of  good  and  evil,  softened  mnch 
of  the  agony  I  at  first  endured;  it  taught  me  patience.  My 
husband  never  left  his  own  dwelling;  a  separate  wing  of  Mon- 
tague House  wns  appropriated  to  his  sole  use;  and,  though  he 
did  not  know  me,  he  was  evidently  pleased  and  comforted  by 
my  attentions.  His  wanderings! — I  will  not  stamp  upon  this 
silent  paper :  the  wanderings  of  a  maniac  should  be  as  sacred  a 
deposit  with  a  wife  as  her  hvuhand^sfatUts;  a  womxinforgds  what 
is  due  to  hersdf  when  she  condescends  to  that  rejuge  of  weakness-^ 
a  confidant :  a  wife*s  bosom  should  be  the  tomb  of  her 
husband's  failings,  and  his  chaiTtcter  far  more  valuable,  in  her 
estimation,  than  his  life.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  she  pollutes 
her  marriage  vow.  ^ 

**  I  have  said  that  time  softened  my  sorrow — it  did  more — ^it 
created  new  hopes.  At  Harrow,  my  son  carried  all  before  him 
— his  abilities  were  acknowledged  by  masters  and  pupils ;  but, 
with  all  my  partiality,  I  saw  that  his  temper,  instead  of  being 
improved,  had  acquitted  strength  by  frequent  victory. 

**  The  heir  of  forty  thousand  a-year  is  seldom  kept  in  order  at 
a  public  school,  except  by  a  lad  who  has  fifty  in  prospective. 

^*  I  learned  that  my  son  hud  constantly  conquered ;  that  he 
had  been  first  of  the  first ;  that,  in  mind,  he  was  without  a  com- 
petitor, and  that  he  had  distanced  all  his  compeers  in  manly  and 
athletic  exercises.  Previous  to  his  going  to  Oxford,  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  spend  some  months  at  home;  the 
trutli  was,  I  feared  that  his  health  might  suffer  from  continued 
applictition,  and  I  wished  also  to  scan  more  distinctly  into  his 
character. 

*'  My  fears  were  soon  aroused,  and  my  perceptions  quickened. 

*'  Of  his  classical  attainments  I  was  no  competent  judge;  but 
certainly,  extreme  quickness  often,  too  often,  I  thought,  super- 
seded the  necessity  for  study.  He  wrote  versos  with  great 
facility ;  but  I  saw,  with  feelings  that  cannot  be  described,  that 
his  models  were  the  most  licentious  of  our  English  poets.  Of 
his  taste  for  what  he  termed  'old  English  sports,*  he  gave  suffi- 
cient proof,  by  living  more  in  the  tennis-court  and  stables  than 
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in  the  library  or  diuwiug-i>>om.  Hs  heard  me  reprove  ud 
reoBon,  renBOD  and  roprove,  with  tolerable  patience ;  but,  when 
I  kept  bim  longer  thaa  he  deemed  Deceasorj,  there  grew  s  witd 
impatience  in  his  eye  that  made  me  shudder  and  be  eilent. 

"'Biilpb!'  I  heurd  him  say,  one  evening,  to  bis  favourite 
companion,  after  I  hnd  eiideitTOiu'ed  to  convince  bim  of  the 
neoewity  for  closer  etudy,  tind  extorted  something  lilie  a  promiae 
of  obedience  tu  my  request,  'Kalph,  do  you  know  hnw  I  silenoe 
Liidy  ElJEabuth  t  /  ftp  her  the  madman'i  eyr. — lo — and  tk«  tamt 
quite  paltl' 

"  Merciful  heavens  I  was  it  possible  that  my  bod  could  jest  nt 
his  father's  infirmity — could  make  sport  of  bis  mother's  feelingal 
1  knew  not  what  to  do  or  what  to  say.  Wan  this  indeed  mj 
son — my  fin>t-bom  my  only  one — liim  on  whom  I  had  poured 
out  tiie  full  torrent  of  maternal  nfTection — the  being  of  my 
dreams—  the  son  of  him  who  was  all  benevolence  and  honourable 
deeds,  who  abhorred  deceit,  and  scorned  all  things  unworthy  I 
Alfred's  extravagance  and  utter  heedlessness  I  little  thought  o^ 
for  1  entertained  the  opinion,  that  tliey  are  the  strongest  and 
noblest  trees  which  require  the  moat  pruniu^^but  the  expe- 
dient, to  rid  biruself  of  my  reproofs  by  such  a  meant ! — When, 
in  the  twilight  of  that  suue  evening.  I  sat  gaiing  from  hour  if 
hour  U|;0U  mj  poor  senneless  husband,  who,  silently  and  witii 
folded  arms,  paced  up  and  down  the  long  verandah,  which  I  kitl 
built  to  enable  him  to  esei-eise  in  all  weathers ;  when  1  marked 
his  eye,  still  exquisite  in  f<.'rm,  liut  mantled  by  the  dread  disea^, 
shni'n  (if  its  beams,  yet  looking  towards  the  heavens,  nnd  point- 
ing with  childish  glee  to  the  stars  .is,  one  by  one,  they  left  their 
mystei'ious  caverns  and  paced  the  paths  allotted  to  them  by  the 
great  Architect  of  nil  immensity ;  when,  1  say,  I  looked  at  that 
hnman  wreck.  I  trembled — I  slinddercd  to  think  upon  the  frail 
bark  about  to  launch  on  the  ocean  of  public  life. 

My  husband  had  been  struck  by  Heaven ;  but  my  son ! — I 
dreaded  he  would  fall  by  earthly  meam — Itecume  contaminated 
by  the  low  and  liase.  tlie  [>rey  of  designing  shar[)crfi  and  knaves. 
Feeling,  I  was  but  too  well  convinced,  be  lacked ;  and  I  doubted 
bis  principles — I  feared  their  stability  ;    I  dreaded  that  tho  e 
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bom  of  noble  parents  were  subject  to  the  self-same  vioes  as  those 
in  less  exalted  spheres  ;  and,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  belief  that 
the  disgrace  of  the  child  is  the  completion  of  a  parentis  misery, 
no  matter  what  her  former  trials  may  have  been,  I  prayed,  while 
drops  of  agony  burst  upon  my  brow,  that  I  might  be  spared 
the  dreadful  results  that  would  arise  if  my  son  should  be 
unworthy  of  his  name.  I  brooded  in  silence  over  the  disap- 
pointment which  I  already  felt ;  I  mixed  still  less  in  society, 
and  restrained  my  son,  perhaps  too  much,  from  the  sports  and 
company  of  youths  of  his  own  age : — perhaps,  had  I  yielded  on 
minor  points,  and  indulged  him  in  trifles,  he  might  not  have  run 
so  restive  in  matters  of  greater  consequence.  I  was  mortified 
that  a  Montague  should  require  the  same  pastime  as  a  Jones  or 
a  Johnson  ;  I  thought  of  the  proud  days  of  my  own  youth,  and, 
soured  rather  than  humbled  by  the  trials  I  had  experienced^  I 
made  but  small  allowance  for  the  difference  between  a  girl  and 
boy,  and,  I  fear  me,  too  little  for  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
the  times.  The  people  now-a-days  look  upon  nobility  as  a  thing 
to  be  talked  with — used  and  abused — as  if  it  were  of  themselves; 
and  though  my  sou's  pride  effectually  prevented  him  from  enter- 
ing into  this  belief,  it  was  of  the  spurious  kind  that  too  frequently 
mistakes  insolence  for  dignity;  so  that  I  was  often  as  much 
shocked  at  his  assumption  of  greatness,  where  it  was  uncalled 
for,  OS  at  his  want  of  it  where  it  was  necessary  to  his  state. 


*'  He  went  to  Oxford ;  and  I  was  richly  complimented  on  my 
son's  beauty,  wit,  and  talent  I  was  told  that  he  excelled  in 
qualifications  so  necessary  for  a  true  gentleman  ;  and  I  resolved 
to  supply  him  liberally  with  money,  and  such  advice  as  I  could 
offer.  The  knowledge  of  his  &ults  was  locked  within  my  own 
bosom  ;  and  the  world  -  <nir  world — were  loud  in  their  applause. 
Mothers,  rich  and  titled  ones,  told  me  that  tliey  envied  my  hap- 
piness in  having  such  a  son.  In  the  masquerade  of  life,  how 
little  we  know  of  what  we  do  envy  1 

'^It  was  a  quiet,  still  evening,  and  I  had   retired  to  my 
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ohamber,  after  l)ciug  as  usual  with  my  hosband,  until  the  hour 
wheo  be  weut  to  rest.  In  two  moutlui  more  my  sou  would  be 
of  age ;  and  I  looked  forward  to  the  time  with  an  anxiety  in 
which  none  but  mothers  can  sympathize.  I  knew  that  he  had 
oultiyated  his  oratorical  talents  with  more  tiian  usual  care  ;  and 
despite  his  faults,  it  was  impoasible  to  look  u(>ou  his  youthful 
demeanonr  without  feelings  of  admiration.  My  thoughts  ]»assed 
rapidly  over  my  former  years  ;  and,  though  I  dreamed  not  of 
happiness,  I  dreamed  uf  triumph.  Again  I  triumphed  in  my 
son, — but  my  dronm  was  disturbed  at  its  commencement^ — for 
Alfred,  flushed  with  wine,  and  imder  strong  excitement^  rushed 
unannounced,  into  my  chamber. 

*' '  Mother !  *  he  exclaimed  ;  *  mother,  I  must  have  money. 
Money,  and  instantly,  for  here  I  cannot  stay! '  I  looked  on  him, 
overcome  by  terror  and  anxiety,  wliile  he  reiterated  his  demand 
for  money. 

**  Why, — why  need  I  dwell  upon  it  ?  I  discovered  he  had 
gambled.  Agsiin  and  again  had  he  indulged  in  this  dreadful 
propensity.  The  sums — the  enormous  sums — forwarded  to 
Oxford  for  his  authorized  wants  and  desires,  had  been  squandered 
away  in  profligate  company.  And  then  he  came  before  me, 
reiterating  his  demand  for  money.  Ho  had  been  publicly  ar- 
rested  by  a  tradesman  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  scorned  and 

scouted  by  his  oldest  compimions  for ;  but  he  deserved 

it  all — all — not  only  for  his  want  of  conduct,  but  his  want  of 
candour.  He  placed  no  confidence  in  me, — me — his  mother, 
who  would  have  died  to  secure  his  honour ;  and  now  I  was  in- 
debted to  circumstances,  not  to  himself,  for  the  disclosure  of  his 
disgrace— <ii8gnice  ! — black  and  bitter  disgrace  !  But  he  did  not 
feel  it — that  was  but  too  evident. — He  talked  of  his  coming  of 
age  putting  an  end  to  his  difficulties — rendering  everything 
smooth — preventing  his  affairs  spreading  ;  and  jwssed  from  pur- 
pose to  purpose,  from  scheme  to  scheme,  with  a  terrific  rapidity. 
I  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  I  found  he  had  already  been 
in  the  hands  of  money-lenders ;  and  that  even  now  he  would 
have  resorted  to  them,  had  it  not  been  impossible  for  him  to 
raise  fresh  funds  without  my  consent.     But  I  cared  nothing  for 
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the  {)altry  gold.  Of  what  value  was  it  to  me  f  And  though  the 
sum  ueeessary  was  tremendous,  I  would  have  increased  it  ten- 
fold, to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  distress  of  a  Montague 
gaining  the  public  ear. 

'*  The  next  morning  the  following  paragraph  met  my  eye  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  a  fashionable  journal : — 

« <  We  understand  that  a  certain  scion  of  a  noble  house  has 
been  coolly  looked  upon  at  Oxford,  as  not  ful611ing  his  pecuniary 
engagements,  and  neglecting  bis  debts  of  honour.  We  regret  this, 
more  particularly,  as  we  know  it  is  his  intention  to  start  for  the 
county  after  his  coming  of  age.  And  we  would  remind  those 
who  are  most  sevei*e  in  their  animadversions  on  the  gentleman 
in  question,  that  there  may  he, — we  do  not  siiy  there  w,  we  only 
say  there  may  he, — a  cause  for  his  eccentricities^  which  we 
should  deeply  regret.* 

*'Hero  followed  immediately,  but  apparently  without  con- 
nexion, another  paiugraph  : — 

'* '  We  hear  the  Hon.  £.  Montague  continues  in  excellent 
hodUy  health  :  this,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  hardly  to 
be  desired.' 

''  Oh  for  the  obscurity  of  the  Smiths,  and  Browns,  and 
Bungays  !  Who  would  have  observed  their  *  eccentricities,*  or 
cared  for  their  ^  existing  circumstances,*  or  taken  the  pains  to 
pen  a  paragraph  to  enlighten  the  world  on  their  movements  f 
But  the  vulgar  love  to  hear  and  tell  some  new  thing  respecting 
the  *  nobility  ;' — they  gape  for,  and  swallow,  all  the  falsehoods 
put  forth  as  facts,  of  their  frailties  and  their  habits ;  and  who- 
ever invents  most,  is,  consequently,  the  most  popular. 

*'  How  ray  heart  bled  at  this  fresh  wound,  and  the  tearing 
open  of  the  old  and  rankling  sore  !  Merciful  Heaven !  how 
many  wounds  are  inflicted  on  a  proud  heart,  which  the  humble- 
minded  can  never  understand  ! 

**  I  wished — yet  dreaded — that  my  son  should  see  this  refe- 
rence to  him.  I  afterwards  learnt  that  he  had  seen  it,  and 
laughed  it  to  scorn. 

'<  Whatever  I  might  endure  from  repeated  disappointments,  I 
kept  my  feelings  to  myself.  How  have  I  prayed  that  my  husband 
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had  been  spared,  to  direct  by  his  wisdom,  and  render  firtue  still 
more  lovely  by  example  !  How  have  I  regretted  my  poor  buried 
girl !  Alas  !  alas  !  I  felt  more  deeply  every  hour  of  my  ex- 
istence, the  force  of  that  text,  wliich,  like  a  knell,  often  rang 
moumfiilly  ow  my  heart  -  *  Ail  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.' 
Yet  I  clung  tc  it — to  the  pomp,  and  pageantry,  and  state.  I 
clung  to  it,  proudly — earnestly  ;  and  tiirowiug  aside  my  retired 
habits,  I  resolved  to  celebmte  my  son*s  coming  of  age  with  fes- 
tivities ;  not  at  Montague  House,*  for  I  could  not  support  the 
idea  of  mirth  and  music  in  those  halls  where  the  poor  maniac 
wandered  !  He,  whose  lamp  once  shone  so  brightly  ;  it  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  his  affliction  to  bring  festivity  within  his 
dwelling.  And  yet  it  was  necessary  ;  no  Montague,  for  cen- 
turies, had  come  of  age  unsung,  uncelcbmted.  And  the  idea  of 
such  an  event  being  uu recorded,  would  have  confirmed  all  the 
repoi*ts.  circulated — and  circulated  but  too  truly,  to  his  disad- 
vantage. Totally  reckless  of  what  was  said  or  thought,  for 
nearly  a  month  previous  he  was  busiied  in  armnging  a  series  of 
filtes  and  amusements  for  his  birthdav  :  and  I  endeavoured  to 
enter  into  those  plans,  and  to  argue  myself  into  the  belief,  that 
now  he  would  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  become  careful  of  his 
society,  and  do  as  much  credit  to  his  name,  by  deeds  of  honour 
and  charity,  as  his  manners  and  pcraonal  beauty  did  to  his 
descent. — It  was  a  fallacious  hope! 

"  At  Alfred  Park,  another  of  our  estates,  were  assembled  the 
descendants  of,  as  well  as  numbers  of  those,  who,  on  a  former 
occasion — then  many  years  passed — assembled  to  celebrate  my 
age  of  womanhood.  Some  I  had  not  seen  for  years  ;  and  suffi- 
cient of  woman's  vanity  rested  round  my  heart  to  make  me  feel 
a  hope  that  I  was  not  so  changed — so  very  much  changed — as 
many  I  observed  around  me. 

**  We  are  so  apt  to  compare  ourselves  with  what  we  were  a 
month — a  week  ago,  that  time  works  its  furrows  without  our 
heeding  its  progress. 

**  The  dinuer  and  its  attendant  ball — a  bal  masque, — passed  off 

with  much  noise  and ;  but  I  was  not  calculated  to  judge 

of  its  efifects.     My  son  spoke  and  acquitted  himself  so  well  that 
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while  listening  to  the  music  of  his  voice — while  contemplating 
the  grace  of  his  movements^  the  dignity  of  his  address,  and  the 
purity,  both  in  style  and  sentiment,  of  his  eloquence — I  forgot 
all—  every  thing — except  that  he  was  my  son. 

'^  Agreeably  to  a  determination  I  had  formed,  of  never  sleeping 
from  under  the  same  roof  that  canopied,  what  I  may  too  truly 
call  my  husband's  remainSf  I  got  into  my  carriage  as  the  morn- 
ing dawned  ;  and,  just  as  the  horses  were  setting  off,  a  letter 
was  thrown  in  at  the  window,  which — God  help  me  ! — I  read  by 
the  light  of  the  blessed  sun,  before  it  was  half  risen. 

"  At  the  veiy  time  when  the  veins  of  my  forehead  were  swelled 
to  intense  torture  by  the  perusal  of  that  unfortunate  pnper,  the 
ilite  of  three  counties  were  discussing — my  jewels — my  equi- 
page—  and  my  happiness!  I  laughed  convulsively  as  this 
thought  crossed  my  mind  ;  for  I  saw  the  impression  my  son  had 
made  on  all,  by  the  grace  and  suavity  of  his  manners.  Even 
those  (and  they  were  not  a  few)  who  had  come  prepared  to  dis- 
like him,  went  away  convinced  that  *  report'  was  a  false  liar,  and 
tiiat  Alfred  Montague  was  worthy  of  his  name  1  1  knew  all  this 
— and  more.  I  knew  that  Alfred  Montague  was — what  I  dare 
not  write — what  I  dare  not,  even  now,  though  the  grave  has 
closed  over  my  child  ;  and  though  the  fa'r  hand  that  urged  both 
by  destitution  and  despair,  traced  those  K«int  lines  to  me,  in  her 
extreme  necessity,  is  a  crumbling  skeleton  in  the  consecrated 
ground,  which  my  cbiu-ity,  not  his  justice,  bestowed — I  dare  not, 
though  they  are  all  one,  think  upon  what  I  read  that  morning, 
while  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  pried  through  my  crimson 
blinds  !  Oh,  who  would  wish  to  be  a  mother,  if  they  knew  a 
mothers  trials  I  But  tiie  worst  was  yet  to  come  !  I  had  to 
endure  the  laugh  of  contempt — the  sneer — when  1  repeated  to 
him  the  tide  of  distress  created  by  liis  own  depravity.  1  had  to 
listen  to  the  defence  of  a  heartless  libertine,  and  that  libeitine— 
my  own  son.  1  was  forced,  by  my  love  of  justice  and  of  mercy, 
to  visit  the  victim  of  his  sin,  to  catch  the  last  faint  sighs  of  her 
departing  breath,  and  to  hear  her  pray — poor  girl— that  God 
would  bless  her  destroyer,  and  save  him  from  the  wrath 
to  oome  1 
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**  Her  devotioi),  her  noble  sentiments,  her  Christian  fortitude, 
her  pure  charity,  her  freedom  from  selfishness,  rendered  her,  in 
my  estimation — poor  pale  departing  flower  that  she  was — ^fit 
mate  for  any  noble  in  the  land.  Deception  visits  not  the  couch 
of  death ;  it  b  no  place  for  a  bland  smile — no  refuge  for  pride — 
no  temple  for  extravagance  ;  there  is  a  stem  reality  in  the  silent 
slumber,  a  truth  in  the  sobbing  breath;  the  pall  maybe  of  silver 
or  of  serge,  but  death,  the  same  death,  is  beneath  both.  My 
little  girl  departed  in  a  quiet  sleep,  and  woke  in  heaven.  But 
this  woman  was  in  the  blossom  of  her  beauty  and  her  youth ; 
and,  though  the  spirit  may  bend  to  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty, 
yet  the  flesh  will  battle  with  the  destroying  angel — will  struggle 
in  his  grasp.  I  witnessed  her  convulsions  and  her  death  1  It 
was  a  small,  a  wretched  room,  and  she  was  nearly  starved ;  and 
I  saw  his  last  letter ;  it  lay  upon  her  heart ;  and,  cruel  as  it  was, 

she  kissed  it,  ere  she  died.     And  in  it  he  advised !     Now 

may  the  Lord  forgive  him,  for  it  was  a  foul  insult  to  the  faithful 
dove,  who  had  left  her  parents'  home,  and  braved  the  world, 
for  him  ! 

"  The  church  clock  of  the  neighbouring  village  struck  nine. 
At  this  same  hour,  the  previous  night,  I  had  l)een  entranced  by 
his  eloquence.  I  had  argued  myself  into  the  l>clief  that  his 
faults  were  venial ;  but  before  nie  lay  the  proof  of  cool  and 
deliberate  vice.  She  had  suffered  and  sacrificed  for  him  her 
good  name ;  and  yet  he  liad,  when  tired  of  his  victim,  refused 
her  even  the  means  of  existence.  He  did  not  think  I  would 
have  sought  her  out;  he  thought  me  all  too  proud  for  such  a 
course.     He  did  not  know  his  mother  ! 

"  I  cut  off  a  tress  of  the  long  black  hair  which  swept  round 
her  like  a  shroud.  I  thought  that  that  might  move  him.  He 
was  still  my  child,  the  child  of  my  beloved  husband ;  and  if  he 
did  repent — if  a  single  tear  even  stood  in  his  eye — I  oould 
almost  have  forgiven  him ;  for  in  him,  my  pride,  my  love,  was 
but  one  feeling — he  was  my  only  child. 

''I  directed  that  everything  should  bo  done  in  a  fitting 
manner  tor  her  burial  :  and  I  was  descending  the  narrow  stairs, 
when  an  aged  man,  travel-soiled  and  worn,  stood  at  the  door. 
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and  asked  some  questious  of  the  woman  of  the  house.  They 
were  soon  answered  ;  and  the  old  man  staggered  so  impetuously 
jp  the  creaking  stairs,  that  I  was  obliged  to  re-enter  the  cham- 
ler  of  deiith. 

'*  He  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  the  pale  corpse ;  and  then, 
throwing  from  liim  his  hat  and  staff,  knelt  by  the  side  of  the 
wretched  bed,  and  buried  his  face  in  the  streaming  hair  of  what 
had  been  his  child. 

'*  Here  was  fresh  agony  for  me  I  The  father  luid  become 
rigid  and  insensible,  and  it  was  nearly  an  hour  before  he  recovered 
from  a  state  of  frightful  torpor.  He  seemed  ashamed  of  the 
emotion  he  had  betrayed.  His  features,  though  venerable,  were 
stern  and  harsli ;  his  brow  wrinkled  ;  groans  and  tears  struggled 
within  his  bosom;  yet  he  would  not  let  them  forth.  He  looked 
at  nie — I  almost  thought  suspiciously; — but  when  the  woman  of 
the  cottage  named  my  name  (for  I  was  too  near  my  own  neigh- 
bourho<Ki  to  be  concealed),  the  misemble  parent  burst  forth  into 
a  torrent  of  reproaches  upon  mine,  and  me.  He  told  me  of  my 
pride.  He  declared  that  on  the  only  interview  he  had  ever 
obtained  with  my  son,  after  his  daughter's  destruction,  he  had 
said  that  it  was  his  mother*8  pride  alone  that  prevented  his 
marrying  '  Mary.'  The  afflicted  man  spoke  in  a  harsh,  sup- 
pressed, gi-ating  voice,  grinding  out  his  words,  and  then  bursting 
forth  his  anger  like  a  torrent  over  a  rugged  rock.  I  could  not 
gainsay  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  Alfred.  I  could  only  for 
myself  say,  that  I  knew  nought  of  the  attachment. 

**  He  knelt  again  ;  but  it  was  to  pronounce  a  cui-se — the  curse 
of  a  desolate  parent  upon  my  wretched  son.  1  was  not  too 
proud  to  supplicate — to  implore  him  to  restrain  his  impre- 
cations. *  I  will  not  commit  murder,'  he  said ;  *  but  I  call  to 
God  for  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  destroyer.  The  law 
of  man  cannot  attach  his  cringe,  but  God  can,  and  will, 
punish !  * 

'^  I  trembled  violently  wliile  he  continued ;  the  cold  dew 
stood  like  hail  upon  my  brow, — my  blood  curdled  and  crept 
slowly  through  my  distended  veins, — my  tongue  clave  to  my 
lips,  as  the  curse  of  the  desolate  father  mounted  to  the  thbonb 
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of  the  Almighty.  Again  I  stippllcatecL  I  was  mad  enongh  to 
offer  gold  to  quell  a  parentis  grief!  'And  jou,  that  are  a 
mother,  think  gold  can  yield  consolation  to  one  bereaved  like 
me  ! — to  one,  whose  only  child  lies  there  !  0  Mary,  Maiy,  why 
did  you  not  return !  I  would  not  have  chided.  We  woold 
have  prayed  together  as  we  used.  We  would  have  mingled  tears 
at  the  footstool  of  the  Lord,  and  I  should  once  more  have  heard 
you  murmur,  Father !  But  now,  Mai'y,  my  child,  you  are  dead, 
and  I  am  desolate  !  *  A  burst  of  natural  grief  succeeded,  nod  I 
entered  my  splendid  equipage  with  a  bursting  heart  O,  misery 
unspeakable !  I  knew  that  old  man*s  curse  was  registered  in 
heaven,  for  it  was  deserved  ! 

'^  As  I  entered  the  hall,  I  encountered  a  deputation,  at  thai 
unseasonable  hour,  consisting  of  some  of  the  principal  peraom 
of  the  county,  who  had  come  to  announce  to  my  son  the 
sudden  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  shire,  and  to  re- 
quest that  he  would  immediately  solicit  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors. 

"  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  into  the  earth  while  receiving 
the  compliments  of  those  men.  I  crept  to  my  chamber  like  a 
guilty  thinpr  j  and,  dismissing  my  attendants,  desired  my  8on*B 
presence.  I  told  him  what  I  had  witnessed.  I  dared  not  trust 
myself  with  reproacl.cs,  for,  if  I  had,  they  would  have  known 
no  bounds.  He  listened  to  my  tale  without  emotion.  I  drew 
forth  the  silken  braid  of  her  beautiful  hair.  He  grew  pale— 
his  lip  quivered — his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Thank  Grod  !  he 
was  not  entirely  lost ;  for,  though  ho  expressed  nothing,  he  was 
moved.  Even  as  a  drowning  man  grapples  at  a  floating  straw,  so 
.will  a  mother  seize  at  any  indication  of  mere  humanity  in  a 
profligate  child,  as  a  symbol  of  returning  virtue. 

"  A  few  days  after  this,  my  dear,  my  venerated  husband,  waB» 
by  an  easy  and  painless  tmnsition,  waftod  to  eternity.  He  re- 
gained his  senses  nearly  two  hours  before  his  death.  He  called 
for  me  ;  yet,  when  I  came,  at  firet  he  knew  me  not.  He  had 
not  traced  the  gradual  changes  in  my  face,  and  now  they  took 
him  by  surprise.  Soon  he  was  all  him  elf;  -spoke  of  his  illness 
—of  Olympia's  death,  as  things  of  recent  date.     But  what  was 
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most  strange,  never  inquired  for  his  son.  This,  in  one  respect, 
was  happy  ;  for  he  was  absent,  canvassing  the  county,  soliciting 
the  'most  sweet  voices*  of  high  and  low,  and  leading  the  inno- 
cents of  those  days  to  believe  that  he  was  a  miracle  of  patriotism 
and  virtue.  But  this  assumption  did  not  pass  with  me ;  both 
my  maternal  love  and  my  maternal  pride  had  been  blasted  ;  and 
the  curse,  the  fearful  curse,  still  rang  upon  my  ear. 

*'  He  behaved  with  tolerable  decency  on  his  father's  death, 
which  opened  afresh  the  wounds  I  had  received  when  first  reason 
departed  from  him.  I  had  often  thought  that  I  could  have 
better  supported  his  death  than  his  intellectual  prostration ;  but 
I  was  mistaken.  The  adage,  *  While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope,' 
was  most  true  in  my  case.  While  he  was  before  me,  I  hoped,  in 
the  very  jaws  of  despair  ;  but  the  vault  was  now  closed,  and 
hope  had  indeed  departed  I 


"  My  son  was  elected  without  opposition ;  and  though  there 
were  many  rumours  afloat  to  his  disadvantage,  still,  patronage 
and  popularity — and  above  all,  gold,  worked  their  way.  There 
was  seldom  more  rioting,  or  more  excess,  committed  in  the 
neighbouring  town,  than  on  the  day  when  he  was  declared 
representative  of  the  county. 

"  I  was  sick  at  heart,  and  happy  that  my  husband^s  recent 
death  affoi-ded  sufficient  reason  for  my  remaining  in  strict  seclu- 
sion. One  of  the  windows  of  my  chamber  overlooked  the  park 
gates,  and  as  the  shouts  of  the  half-drunken  electors  came 
madly  on  the  air,  I  glanced  for  an  instant  over  the  scene — it  was 
no  delusion — there  stood  '  Mary's '  father,  leaning,  like  Jacob  of 
old,  on  the  *top  of  his  staff,'  his  eye  fixed  upon  my  window, 
while  a  smile  of  scorn  and  contempt  curved  his  chiselled  lip,  and 
lighted  his  hollow  eye  with  an  expression  most  hard  to  bear.  I 
was  riveted  to  the  spot.  Some  fools  among  the  crowd  espied 
me,  and  called  for  *  three  cheers  for  the  Noble  Lady  Elizabeth.' 
How  I  hated  popularity  1  I  hastened  from  the  window,  but  yet 
continued  long  enough   to  see  the  old  man  lift  his  hat,  in 
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iDockeiy,  from  bis  head,  wliile  his  hair  streamed  in  the  wind  like 
the  pennon  of  a  phantom  ship. 


"  I  remained  too  proud  (my  foes  would  say)  to  permit  the 
world  to  know  that  any  difference  eiisted  between  my  son  and 
myself.  He  had  now  entered  fully  upon  bin  ]K>1iticaI  career ; 
and  though  the  party  iiis  ancestors,  for  a  series  of  years,  had 
invariably  supported,  were  then  out  of  power,  still  his  elo- 
quence commanded  attention,  and  his  steadiness  to  his  friends, 
respect. 

**  The  dignity  of  political  consistency  was  then  appreciated  as 
it  ought  to  be.  Men — or  things  called  men — were  not  whirled 
about  by  every  blast  of  interest  or  wind  of  doctrine,  to  serve  or 
bow  to  the  mania  of  ill-grounded  opinion.  It  was  something  to 
be  a  statesman  in  those  days — I  will  not  say  what  it  is  now, 
because  political  discussions  are  opposed  to  both  the  delicacy 
and  dignity  of  a  well  born  woman.  Enough  for  her  that  she 
venerates  the  Church  and  honours  the  King.  This  will  suffi- 
ciently exorcise  her  love  and  faith — a  woman's  best  and  dearest 
qualities.  'At  least/  I  argued  with  myself,  *  the  world  knows 
nought  of  what  so  rankles  in  my  heart,  and  even  if  it  did * 

**  Alfred  Montague  was  dressed  after,  courted,  flattered,  wor- 
shipped. How  little  is  the  world  acquainted  with  its  idols— how 
little  do  we  know  what  we  admire  I  Wc  imagine  a  deity,  clothe 
it  with  our  fancy,  then  fix  upon  some  living  temple  for  our 
creation  to  inhabit,  and  call  it  *  perfection.*  Yet  was  I  not  in- 
sensible to  the  homage  paid  to  my  son.  Next  to  desemng,  there 
is  nothing  so  sweet  as  receiving,  praise  ]  though  I  knew  his 
moral  hollowness,  I  clung  to  the  belief  that  he  was  politically 
honest.  And  were  it  not  for  that  old  man's  curse,  T  would  have 
hoped — ay,  hoped — for  him  for  ever  1  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is 
for  humanity,  that  hope,  like  the  fabled  Phoenix,  springs  anew 
from  its  own  ashes  ! 

"  I  was  one  morning  startled  by  the  intelligence  that  Lord 

Ij wished  to  see  me  immediately.     I  well  knew  this  sudden 

visit  boded  no  good.     He  thought  my  son  was  at  Montague 
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House.  He  was  told  so  by  his  servants  in  town.  Three  nights 
he  had  been  absent  from  the  House,  when  questions  interesting 
to  his  constituents  were  debated.    He  was  looked  for  everywhere, 

and  certiiin  rumours  had  aroused  Lord  L ,  who,  from  an  old 

friendship  subsisting  between  our  families,  as  well  as  from  other 
motives,  watched  my  son's  career  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  he 
had  been  his  own.  He  came  to  me  to  inquire  if  he  were  waver- 
ing. I  said  I  would  stake  ray  life  ou  his  integrity.  He  shook 
his  head. 

*'  T  ordered  my  carriage,  resolved  to  find  my  son,  and  know 
the  truth  at  once.  Had  the  party  his  father  and  all  his  family 
so  long  supported  been  in  power,  I  could  have  foi^ven  his 
defalcation,  but  to  desert  their  cause  when  his  support  was 
needed  !  Memory  whispered  that  he  had  deserted  a  once  dear 
object,  when  most  she  wanted  his  assistance.  Ay,  but  his  poli- 
tical honour,  his  fame,  the  disgi*ace  1 

**  I  arrived  at  four  o'clock  at  Alfred  Park.  I  learned  there 
that  my  son  had  only  left  about  an  hour  for  town.  *  Was  any 
one  with  him  f '  *  Yes,  it  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
administration.' 

**  My  brain  burned.  1  ordered  fresh  horses — i>ost  horses,  and, 
without  alighting,  proceeded  to  London.  It  was  night  as  we 
drove  past  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  the  rain  pattered  heavily 
against  the  carriage  windows;  the  ponderous  knocker  echoed 
through  the  aristocratic  silence  of  St.  James's  Square. 

"  *  Mr.  Montague  had  just  gone  down  to  the  House.  He  had 
not  set  otf  tlii-ee  minutes.' 

'*  *  Was  any  one  with  him  1  * 

**  *  Yes ;  the  same  cabinet  minister  who  had  been  with  him  at 
Alfred  Park ! ' 

"  I  drove  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  informed  by  the 
usher  that  Mr.  Montague  had  not  arrived,  but  that  he  doubtless 
soon  would,  as  a  very  important  motion  was  to  be  brought  on  by 
the  opposition. 

"  While  I  was  yet  speaking,  Alfred  would  have  passed.  1 
believe  he  did  not  know  me.  He  aaid  he  did  not.  I  went  with 
him  into  one  of  the  ante-rooms,  and  at  once  charged  him  with 
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dishonour  and  desertion.  He  endeavoured  to  avoid  reply,  and 
stammered  forth  something  about  change  of  times  and  prejudices, 
and  all  the  jargon  of  those  vho  find  it  convenient  to  dasert  their 
friends  in  their  necessities.  I  argued,  I  entreated,  I  endeavoured 
to  arouse  his  pride.  I  spoke  to  him  of  his  father,  of  his  family. 
I  implored  his  attention.  I  pictured  his  falsehood,  the  scorn  of 
his  partisans,  the  contempt  of  his  new  friends.  I  talked  of  the 
virtues  of  those  of  ancient  days,  who  had  died  to  uphold  the 
welfare  of  their  country.  I  reminded  him  of  the  time  when  he 
used  to  sit  upon  my  knee,  and  read  of  the  heroes  of  old,  whose 
religion  was  patriotism.  I  wept — positively  wept — burning, 
scalding  tears,  into  his  bosom.  And  he  promised — swore  by  all 
that  was  sacred  in  heaven  and  earth — that  he  would  not  swerve 
f^om  his  old  party. 

"  I  met  Lord  L ,  and  told  him  of  my  triumph.     Nor  was 

this  all.  I  determined  to  ascend  to  the  ventilator,  and  there 
exult  in  the  disappointment  of  that  *  dog  in  office,'  who  had 
tempted  him  to  disgrace.  There  were  a  good  many  ladies  in 
that  elevated  pest-room ;  but  tliey  made  way  for  me,  and  I  was 
stationed  on  the  self- same  spot,  where,  many  years  before,  I  had 
often  listened  to  the  sound— I  may  truly  call  it  *  music'— of  his 
father's  voice.  I  know  not  who  spoke,  nor  what  was  said.  I  only 
know  how  fatally  I  distinguished  one  person — one  event. 

"  My  son  entered,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  with  his  new 
<  leader,'  took  a  seat  behind  the  treasury  bench,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  silent  disgrace,  spoke,  aye,  spoke  (would  that  he  had  been 
bom  dumb !)  against  the  principles  of  his  ancestors.  He  spoke 
as  well  as  he  could  speak  under  such  circumstances,  for  his 
desertion  and  his  intoxication  were  evident  to  the  whole  House. 
Groans  from  one  side,  and  a  species  of  half-applause  from  his 
new  friends,  were  his  reward — the  only  reward  he  obtained  ;  for 
before  the  ratification  of  the  appointment  he  was  to  receive  as 
the  recompence  of  his  apostacy,  his  party  went  out  of  power,  and 
Lord  L ,  our  old  and  valued  friend,  was  appointed  premier. 

«  <  I  regret,  dear  Lady  Elizabeth,'  said  this  excellent  man  to 
me,  '  that  I  cannot  do  as  1  would  desire  for  your  son.' 

''  '  Sir,'  I  replied,  '  the  man  who  is  once  untnie  to  his  party, 
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should  never  ngain  be  trusted.  I  desire  none  of  my  country's 
privileges  for  the  unwoi-thy  scion  of  our  once  noble  house.* 

'^  As  I  am  a  born  and  living  lady,  I  felt  ashamed  to  return  to 
Montague  House.  What  could  I  say  to  the  electors  1  How  could 
I  look,  or  speak,  or  act  ?  Was  I  not  an  apostate's  mother  1  Was 
not  the  finger  of  scorn  everywhere  pointed  at  '  Montague,  the 
fool  and  the  betrayer?'  Was  not  the  county  in  an  uproar?  Was 
he  not  obliged  to  accept  the  *  Chiltern  Hundreds  ? '  Did  not  the 
papers  surfeit  with  lampoons,  and  the  print  shops  with  carica- 
tures ?  And  were  there  not  many,  friends  they  called  themselves, 
who  dared  to  send  me  those  symbols  of  his  disgrace,  expressing 
their  concern — their  pili/  even — at  *  what  had  occurred.' 

^'  My  giief  was  augmented,  my  degradation  made  more  com- 
plete, by  the  contrast,  so  often  forced  upon  me,  of  my  son  with 
my  husband ;  the  one,  all  probity,  virtue,  bravery,  and  soul- 
honour  ;  the  other,  lost  to  all  the  loftier  principles  of  nature,  and 
utterly  unworthy  the  high  order  to  which  he  belonged. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  all  these  realities,  would  come  the  remem- 
brance of  that  poor,  pale,  skeleton  girl,  and  her  father's  curse 
ringing  in  mine  eai-s.  And  then,  because  of  his  unpopularity, 
the  *  Oxford  business '  became  the  subject  of  county  animadver- 
sion ; — and  —  I  went  to  Italy.     . 

**  Let  no  one  desire  children — let  no  one  wish  to  have  their 
quiver  filled  with  those  living  arrows.  I  shall  die  childless — as 
a  punishment  for  my  pride.  If  great  was  my  sin,  gi*eat  has  been 
my  tribulation. 

"  My  son,  too,  went  abroad,  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  past 
offences  by  the  committal  of  fresh  faults : — and  one  night,  at 
Naples,  he  was  borne  into  my  palazzo,  killed,  like  a  dog,  in  the 
streets,  by  some  villain*s  stiletto,  in  a  drunken  brawl — the  last 
of  his  line: — a  creature  of  talent,  of  beauty,  of  extraordinary 
powers,  yet  wanting  in  those  requisites  which,  I  have  observed^ 
are  often  granted  to  those  of  much  commoner  capacity. 

''  It  was  night,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices  in  the 
dissonant  tones  of  drunkenness  beneath  my  palace  windows — 
and  his  voice  among  the  rest — and  a  scuffle,  and  then  all  was 
stilL     Suddenly,  a  rush  of  men,  a  glare  of  lights,  and  my  poor. 
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erring,  sinful  son,  lay  on  the  marble  floor,  the  red  blood  cosing 
to  my  feet ;  and  I  kissed  his  lips,  his  brow,  his  cheek — ^for,  oh, 
was  he  not  my  child ! 

''  For  several  days  I  knew  not  what  they  did  to  him  or  me ; 
but  one  night  1  heard  a  noise  of  nails  and  screws — and  then  it 
ceased — and  the  knowledge  of  the  dread  reality  was  with  me. 
And  when  they  slept,  I  stole  into  his  chamber — the  attendants 
tJiere  slept  also— and  the  coffin  was  fastened  down,  covered  with 
black  velvet,  decked  with  the  solemn  magnificence  of  woe.  I 
knew  that  there  be  was  at  rest  Rest  !— did  I  say  rest  ?  God 
grant  it !     How  blessed  is  repose  after  this  world's  turmoil  I 

**  Now  Heaven  shield  mo  from  superstition  1  After  I  had 
remained  awhile  over  that  dismal  sight,  a  thin  and  vapoury 
cloud  arose  at  the  coffin's  foot ;  grey  it  was,  as  a  mountain  mist, 
and  clear,  for  I  saw  the  tapers  burning  through  it,  and  the 
sleeping  watchers  in  their  rei)o8e.  But  there  it  stayed,  gradually 
moulded  by  some  unseen  power,  into  the  semblance  of  a  human 
being,  undefined,  and  yet  distinct  ;  it  was  a  fearful  creation, 
towering  to  the  vaulted  roof — a  bloodless,  colourless  thing — 
fading,  yet  remaining,  to  my  sight.  And — Almighty  Powers ! 
—  ere  it  vanished,  it  assumed  the  form  and  semblance  of  poor 
Mary's  father  ! 

"  This  was  no  dream.  Alas  !  I  was  but  too  awake  to 
misery  1 " 


Here  was  another  break  in  this  '*  Tale  of  Woman  s  Trials,"  and 
I  was  thankful  for  it ;  for  I  had  read  enough  of  her  misfortunes 
— many  of  wi»ich  would  not,  perhaps,  have  happened  to  one  less 
proud.  1  knew  the  rest ;  for  I  had  often  heard,  that,  on  her 
return  from  Italy,  it  was  feared  that  her  reason  had  been  im- 
paired by  the  apostasy  and  death  of  her  son.  She  never  spoke 
of  him  ;  hardly  ever  alluded  to  '*  the  past ;"  and  though  neither 
the  present  nor  the  future  seemed  to  have  any  hope  for  her,  they 
were  more  endurable  than  the  memory  of  her  life.  She  was 
unlike  any  of  her  associates ;  sUUely  and  cold,  yet  much  given 
to  the  noblest  acts  of  charity — a  charity  which  usually  concealed 
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the  giver  from  the  reoeiver.  I  often  think  of  her  as  a  beoeficeat 
and  glorious  relic  of  the  (dden  time,  aud  a  liviog  proof  ttiat  no 
situation,  howerer  exalted,  can  shield  ua  from  the  ilia  aud  tur- 
moila  of  this  state  of  existence,  in  whioh  we  ore  doomed  to  work 
our  pilgrjmage  to  another  and  a  different  world,  where  "  sorrow 
aud  aighing  shall  bo  no  more." 


Til  K   VOIJNG    PERSON. 


?^"l^jJNDEU  nil}'  ciiCHiiistiiiiMS,  "the  jiuiiig  peinon"  would 
^^jiB^-^  liiLVo  iuteresta)  me  iuikjIi.  She  is  of  tlic  middle  siae, 
j^ff^p,?^)  sliglit  auJ  well-proportijncd ;  her  fefiturea  nrc  perfect 
lSi..M.  ■.  v  jjj  form,  hut  wiiiitinfx  tlie  mom]  dfvelopmeiit  which 
freedom  of  thuuglit  ami  nction  jiives  to  every  fnce ;  lien  hnve 
been  tutored  into  MiViji'i'tioii,  cuuscqiicntly  their  iuvariahle  ex- 
pression is  tiuit.  of  patient,  sclf-deuj-ing  eiidumnce.  I  have 
sometimes  observed  a  smile  relax  lier  well-formwl  month,  but  it 
WHS  always  follcwed  by  ,i  hnlf-boru  sigh  ;  to  Bigh  outright  would 
be  ft  luxury  "  the  yoiiug  pe  son  "  does  not  Anniw  of 

1  was  going  to  wrile  ns  t  feel,  and  «dl  '■  the  young  person  " 
my  youug  friend;   but  the  lady  who  cousidcrs  her  her  own 
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especial  property  would  never  recognise  her  by  that  name.  **  The 
young  person,'*  then,  moves  so  silently  in,  out,  and  about,  that 
you  never  know  when  or  how  she  comes  or  goes.  She  is  never 
missed  or  inquired  for,  unless  she  is  wanted ;  never  considered  as 
a  being  endowed  with  reason  and  feeling,  e^^cept  when  her  reason 
and  feeling  are  necessary  to  the  comforts  and  convenience  of  any 
individual  of  the  dwelling — save  herself 

The  mistress  looks  upon  her  ns  a  necessary  evil ;  the  master 
pulls  off  his  coat  and  shoes  while  she  is  in  the  room ;  the  chil- 
dren torment  her,  though  they  cannot  help  loving  the  thing  they 
tease ;  the  servants  consider  her  a  spy,  and  hold  her  up  to  con- 
tempt, because  she  wears  ''cast-clothes;*'  the  lap-dog  snarls  if 
she  puts  her  foot  on  the  hearth-rug;  perhaps  the  old  house-dog 
is  the  only  living  thing  that  sympathises  with  her ;  his  services, 
as  well  as  hers^  are  forgotten ;  and  the  creature  licks  her  hand  ; 
and  while  she  **  does  up  **  the  housekeeper's  caps,  sits  with  his  head 
in  her  lap,  and  his  almost  sightless  eyes  fixed  on  her  plaintive  face. 

You  may  recognise  this  "  young  person  "  in  the  street  by  her 
painful  anxiety  not  to  be  observed,  and  to  keep  out  of  every- 
body's way ;  by  her  manifest  desire  to  get  whatever  business  she 
has  on  hand  performed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Her  dress  has  so 
evidently  seen  better  days,  that  you  know  she  never  had  it  when 
it  was  new.  Her  gloves  have  been  cai*efully  mended ;  and  if  the 
wind  blow%  you  perceive  that  her  stockings  are  daiiied  above 
the  shoe.  The  trimmings  on  her  bonnet  are  faded;  and  it  always 
happens  that  in  summer  *'  the  young  person  "  wears  something  be- 
lougiug  to  the  past  season  ;  while,  in  winter,  instead  of  cloths,  and 
furs,  and  velvets,  she  trembles  in  washed  moiisselines  ond  foulards. 

Shop-boys  and  attorneys*  clerks  look  under  her  bonnet  as  she 
passes,  and  because  she  is  alone,  deem  her  a  fit  object  for  insult; 
but  high-born  gentlemen  see  an  unprotected  woman,  and  there- 
fore consider  her  entitled  to  respect.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  is 
not  yet  dead  in  England. 

My  particulai*  specimen  of  this  no-class,  and  yet  numerous 
body,  belongs  to  a  family  of  consideration ;  consequently  there 
is  an  air  of  humble  dignity  about  her,  which  both  fits  and  unfits 
her  for  her  situation.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  only  the  rich 
and  proeperous  permit  **  young  persons,"  like  her  whom  I  so 
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frequeutly   think  of,   to   move  within    their  orbit;    you 
them   in  all  grades  of  society,    but,   as  I  have  said,  aoknow« 
ledged  by  none. 

The  green-grocer  down  the  lane  has  one — a  slip-shod,  soiled- 
looking  girl,  with  tawny  plaits  hanging  down  her  cheeks,  and  tied 
by  bits  of  black  strings,  that  have  not  been  untied  for  a  week. 

"  Is  that  girl  your  daughter,  Mi-s.  Green  ?  ** 

''  Oh,  la !  no,  ma*am  ;  my  daughter's  at  the  fianab,  with  Miss 
Grubb,  the  butcher's  niece." 

"  Your  servant,  then  1 " 

'^  No,  ma'am  ;  my  servant  never  waits  in  the  shop  ;  she*s  only 
a  *  young  person,* — a  *  young  person'  Mr.  Green  likes  me  to  have; 
nothing,  ma'am,  but  a  *  young  person.' " 

Probably  in  this  sphere,  as  well  as  in  other  spheres  of  life,  that 
hapless,  helpless  thing— a  poor  relation.  Dressmakers  invari- 
ably designate  their  pupils  as  "  young  persons ; "  and  upon  them 
all  faults  are  placed.  '^  I  was  not  so  fortunate,  ma'am,  as  to  take 
your  pattern  myself,  and  my  forewoman  was  ill  ;  so  I  sent  a 
young  person  on  whom  I  thought  I  could  depend,  but,  oh  dear  ! " 
and  then  the  "  young  person,"  some  lone  and  lovely  girl,  who 
has  had  but  little  opportunity  as  yet  to  learn  how  to  '*  take  a 
pattern/'  and  who  must  be  a  slave  until  her  talent  enables  her 
in  her  turn  to  become  a  tynuit,  is  sent  for,  and  scolded,  and  in- 
sulted, until  you  forget  the  ill-tit  in  compassion  to  '*  the 
young  person's  "  teare. 

The  governess  to  a  family  of  the  middle  rank  of  society  is 
sometimes  happily  circumstanced — that  middle  class  in  England 
has  made  a  rapid  stride  in  mental  improvement  during  the  last 
ten  years  ;  its  mind  has  enlarged,  its  prejudices  have  decreased, 
it  has  gained  an  addition  of  true  dignity  ;  a  little  more,  and  it 
will  not  only  be  able  to  stand  alone,  but  to  waik  alone  :  where 
to — is  a  matter  I  leave  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  determine ; 
— in  that  class  a  governess  is  usually  very  well  treated,  but  a 
"  young  person "  is  there  almost  as  badly  off  as  in  any  other 
grade  of  society.  She  is  with  it,  but  not  of  it ;  if  she  is  asked  to 
sing,  the  men  of  the  family  talk  louder  than  they  did  when  she 
was  silent.  She  is  expected  to  refuse  jelly  if  there  is  but  one 
shape  on  the  table  ;  to  prefer  cold  meat  to  hot ;  and  druoiflticka 
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to  wings ;  to  laugh  nt  the  old  gentlen[iaii*8  jokes,  and  never  to 
dress  like  the  young  ladies—her  hair  I  mean  ;  of  cour3e  she  has 
no  opportunity  of  wearing  the  same  sort  of  clothes.  She  never 
dances  but  when  required  to  make  up  a  set ;  and  it  is  an  under- 
stood thing  that  when  visitors  come  in,  she  is  to  go  out  Fortu- 
nately for  herself,  she  is  seldom  of  so  refined  a  nature  as  the 
"  young  person  "  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken ;  every  other 
heart  has  its  green  spots  upon  which  memory  lingers — the  plough- 
share and  the  harrow  have  passed  over  hers. 

I  paid  a  visit  the  other  morning  where  one  of  these  "  young 
persons  '*  was  sometimes  seen  dusting  the  ornaments,  or  copying 
music — nobody  ever  heard  her  play.  The  family  consists  of 
two  daughters  and  a  mother  ;  a  rich  cousin,  '*  cousin  Edward/ 
was  an  occasional  visitor — the  betrothed,  it  was  whispered,  of 
the  elder  of  the  young  ladies.  The  footman  looked  perplexed  as 
he  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and  there  was  a  painful  flutter 
in  mamma's  manner  while  she  desired  ''  John  '*  to  tell  the  young 
ladies  who  their  visitor  was. 

"  Youare  a  neighbour,  and  must  have  heard  the  news, of  course.** 

**  No,  I  have  heard  no  news— I  am  a  bad  newsmonger.*' 

*'  I  really  did  not  think  the  world  was  so  wicked  as  it  is,"  she 
commenced.    "  You  knew  that  *  young  person  1 '  ** 

**  I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  young  lady." 

*^  My  dear  madam,  she  was  no  young  lady,  she  was  only  a 
*  young  person  ; '  the  fact  of  it  was,  having  her  in  the  house  at 
eUl  was  an  indiscretion." 

Wo  both  paused,  and  I  began  examining  the  trimming  of  my 
handkerchief,  for  the  observation  was  **  peculiar." 

"Oh!  nothing  disgraceful — but  not  a  stiver  in  the  world 
had  she." 

"  Her  eyes  were  fine  !  " 

"Ah!"  she  exclaimed,  spitefully;  "she  was  clear-sighted 
enough,  not  that  we  care  at  all  about  it ;  girls  with  ten  thousand 
pounds  each  and  expectations,  have  no  need  to  go  a-begging — 
only  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  one  does  not  like  those  sort  of 
things  to  happen,  and  if  his  poor  dear  &ther  could  only  look  out 
of  his  grave  and  see — " 

**  See  what ! "  I  inquired. 
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**  Why  see  his  son,  cousin   Edward,   married  to  a    '  joung 
person!'" 

I   certainly  rejoiced  at  this  poor  girFs  good  fortune,  which 
made  me  think,  still  more,  of  my  too  refined  and  susceptible 
favourite,  whose  lot  has  been  far  differently  cast.     A  lady's-maid 
without  the  salary  or  the  credit,  amanuensis  and  reader,  wiuder 
and  worker  of  silks — to  all  appearance  a  mere  automaton  ;  yet 
gifted  with  a  heart  that  will  throb,  a  head  that  will  ache — ^with 
knowledge  and  memory  :-niemory,  the  joy  of  the  happy  ;  but! 
oh,  what  was  memory  to  her,  the  once  cherished  bird  of  those, 
whose  eyes  filled  with  love,  whenever  they  named  her  name ! 
When  she  is  ill,  and  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed ;  then,  indeed, 
thoughts,  like  dreams,  so  crowd  upon  her,  that  for  a  time  they 
bring  back   scenes  and  voices  -  gone  from  her  fur  ever — here. 
Her  young  father,  pale  from  study  and  fatigue,  the  curate  of  a 
large  parish,  teaching  her,  his  cherished  one,  that  learning,  and 
that  love,  which  is  often  rather  a  bane  than  a  blessing  to  woman. 
A  little  music,  a  little  Freuch,  some  dancing,  and  a  very  little 
Italian,  and  she  might  have  been  a  governess,  finished  young 
ladies  in  what  she  herself  did  not  understand.    But  why  did  her 
father  teach  her  the  uncompromising  dignity  of  truth  1     Why 
call  things  by  those  plain,  unvarnished  names  of  vice  and  virtue t 
Why  draw  the  line  between  right  and  wrong  with  so  firm  a  hand 
that  she  never  could — never  did—  mistake  the  one  for  the  other? 
Truly,  that  father  must  have  been  a  man  of  most  unworldly 
mind.     And  so  he  was ;  for  in  addition  to  this,  he  taught  her 
the  exceeding  beauty  in   woman,  of  a  submissive   spirit.     He 
tauglit  it  so  well,  that,  looking  clearly  and  steadily  beyond  this 
WORLD — its  gauds,  its  paltr}',  unworthy  ambitions,  its  child-like 
pageants,  its  gilded,  yet  decaying  dross ;  looking  not  only  above 
and  beyond  these,  but  beyond  and  above  death  and  the  qravb — 
she,  "the  young  pereon,"  in  her  lonely  attic,  is  a  happier,  and  far 
holier  creature — oh  !  a  thousand  times — than  the  proud  baroness 
she  serves.     When  she  recovers,  and  is  able  to  come  down  again, 
she  is  very  grateful  for  every  look  and  word  of  kindness.     She 
bears  harshness  at  all  times  like  a  heroine,  but  tenderness  over- 
powers her.     Speak  to  her  kindly,  and  tears  overflow  her  cheeka 
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I  think  she  is  paler,  more  shadowj  than  ever,  her  ejes  are  bright, 
and  thera  ia  a  bright  pink  spot  on  either  cheek,  which  IxMles  no 
good.  And  j'et  I  never  saw  her  look  ao  happ;  aa  ahe  did  last 
Sunday  evening  ns  I  came  out  of  church.  She  was  reading  on 
inscription  on  a  tomb-stone,  Betting  forth,  that  the  girl  who  was 
buried  there  had  died  joung.  "  What  a  sweet  quiet  spot  it  is  1" 
she  said,  looking  round  ;  "  bow  very  tranquil  I — I  should  so  like 
to  be  buried  under  that  humble  willow-tree,  though  I  shall  have 
no  choice — have  no  one  to  chooae  for  me  ! " 

How  glorious  it  is  to  see  the  power  of  mind  oTcrooming  all 
other  influences ;  to  witness  the  triumph  of  faith,  to  feel  assured 
that  no  worldly  ciTcumstances  cun  change  or  subdue  the  Soul! 
Nobody  could  dream  of  making  the  "  young  person  "  a  heroine ; 
hut  she  is  something  better.  When  she  reached  the  end  of  the 
church  avenue,  she  turned  to  look  hack — the  setting  sun  shooe 
f\ill  upon  her  {tux,  and  it  seemed  bright  ss  that  of  an  angel.  She 
will  soon  be  one — I  am  sure  of  that. 


"BEAK    AND    FORBEAK." 


PART  THE  nBST. 

^OSKPK,  my  dear,"  Eaid  Mn.  Smith  to  her  husband, 

,  rcpltiuing  her  watch;  Mr.  Smith  was  reading  in  a 

very  indoleut-loohing  loungiug  chur,  and  took  no 

i:<itice  whatever  of  the  tender  epithet  that  bo  lovingly 

glided  from  his  fnir  lady'a  lips. 

"  ^fy  love,"  she  said,  and  now  a  delicnt«  ear  could  dietingiiish 
that  her  voicq  was  mised  n  semitone  higher  than  it  was  when 
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Ve  said  "  my  dear ;  ^'  yet  still  Mr.  Smith  made  no  reply,  thoagh 
be  wielded  the  paper-knife  to  accelerate  his  studies. 

Mrs.  Smith — Mrs.  Joseph  Smith,  I  should  say — was  as  pretty 
and  pettish  a  little  lady  as  could  be  found  between  Hyde  Park 
Comer  and  the  noisy  end  of  Sloane  Street ;  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith  was  as  dreamy  aud  absent  in  mind  and  habits  as  his  lady 
was  irritable,  '*  fussy/*  and  pailiciUar.  He  was  very  absent, 
sometimes  mistaking  his  wife's  bonnet  for  his  own  hat — putting 
a  white  waistcoat  over  a  black  one — i-emembering  everything,  in 
£&ct,  that  ought  to  be  forgotten,  and  forgetting  everything  that 
ought  to  be  remembered — building  castles  in  the  air,  and  paying 
no  attention,  that  he  could  possibly  avoid,  to  the  earthly  castle 
(a  gaily-furnished  hou^)  in  which  they  resided.  He  was  fond 
of  reading,  and  £uicied  he  understood  moral  philosophy. 

*'  Joseph,**  said  Mrs.  Smith,  and  her  voice  was  now  so  decidedly 
elevated,  that  the  little  spaniel,  who  was  pretending  to  sleep  on 
the  hearth-rug,  opened  his  eyes,  yawned,  and  sti-etching  himself, 
walked  over  to  his  mistress,  who  next,  in  a  really  angry  tone, 
exclaimed.  ''  Mr.  Smith  !  **  Still  the  reader  made  no  reply;  and 
the  lady,  after  darting  a  look  of  bitter  scorn  at  the  insensible 
gentleman,  flounced  out  of  the  room,  "  banging  **  the  door,  while 
the  little  fat  spaniel  stood  looking  after  her  in  stupid  astonishment. 

Mr.  Smith  remained  alone  for  about  twenty  minutes,  quite 
unconscious  of  his  lady's  departure.  At  last,  starting  suddenly 
up  from  his  book,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  Lizzy,  I  have  made 

great  moral  discovery,  which,  if  acted  upon,  will  revolutionise 

society.     I  cannot  explain  it  to  you  just  yet,  but  you  may  guess 

,  its  magnitude  and  importance,  when  I  tell  you  it  will  render 

mankind  honest     They but  are  you  there,  my  dear  ? "     He 

walked  to  the  bay  window,  where,  half-shaded  by  the  curtain, 
the  lady  generally  sat,  so  that  she  could  see,  as  she  said,  her 
work  and  the  street,  and  whatever  was  going  on  in  the  room,  at 
the  same  time;  he  then  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
called  **  Lizzy**  and  '*  my  love**  repeatedly;  there  was  no  answer; 
he  rang  the  bell.  '*  My  miistress  is  gone  out,  sir,''  was  the  foot- 
man's reply. 
-  11)id  she  leave  any  message  for  me  t  **   '*  Not  that  I  know  p^  sir.** 

P  F 
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''That  will  do/'  said  Mr.  Smith;  and  theu  he  thought  to 
himself,  **  it  was  very  strange  of  her  to  go  out  without  sajing  a 
word  to  me  on  the  subject;  and  she  knows  we  had  agreed  to  go 
Somewhere — I  really  forgot  to  find  out  where — together,  and  to 
he  there  exactly  at  two/'  He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found 
that,  having  foi^otten  to  wind  it,  it  did  not  go ;  he  then  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  time-piece;  that,  being  under  Mrs.  Smith's  care,  was 
clicking  away  merrily ;  it  was  then  ten  minutes  after  the  ap* 
|K)intcd  time.  '*  Dear  me,"  thought  Mr.  Smith,  '*  I  dareaaj  aha 
is  gone  to  the  appointment.  How  very  odd  that  she  should  not 
have  called  me  ; "  he  repeated  this  sevei*al  timesi  to  himself,  for 
he  was  stidly  perplexed  at  finding  his  wife  quite  out  of  the  way 
when  he  wanted  her ;  and  when  his  habits  and  ideas  were  dis- 
turbed, he  always  continued  fidgetty  and  uncomfortable  until 
again  chained  down  by  reverting  to  some  old,  or  commencing 
some  new,  dream.  Starting,  as  if  from  the  action  of  a  galvanic 
batteiy,  lie  caused  the  bell  to  ring  a  peal  through  the  house. 
"  Tell  the  cook,"  he  said  to  the  footman,  *•  there  are  two  gentle- 
men to  dine  here  at  seven."  *'  Please,  sir,  my  mistress  ordered 
dinner  at  half-})ast  five,  as  she  said  she  wus  going  to  the  theatre." 
"  Very  awkward,"  muttered  Mr.  Smith ;  **  1  remember  she 
said  sometiiing  about  tfiat ;  but  1  thought  it  was  to-morrow. 
However,  it  must  be  seven,  and  a  proper  dinner— fish,  soup— 
you  undei"8tand  me  ] " 

About  five  o'clock  Mi's.  Smith  returned  in  high  spiiits ;  she 
had  been  to  a  delightful  little  concert — the  engagement  her 
absent  husband  hud  forgotten.  Her  apparently  unaccountable 
absence  had  put  him  out  of  temper.  "So,"  he  said,  '*you  are 
come  back  :  and  really,  Elizabeth,  1  think  it  was  very  wrong  of 
you  to  go  out,  and  by  yourself  too,  without  saying  a  word  to 
me,  particularly  as  we  were  going  to  the  Diorama,  or  some  such 
place,  together." 

"  Now,  really,  that  is  very  cruel  of  you,  Joseph,**  answered 
the  lady,  withdiuwing  the  cheek  she  had  held  down  for  a  kiss ; 
*'  I  called  you  four  times,  and  you  sat  there  like  a  stock  or  a  stone, 
minding  mo  no  more  than  if  /  were  a  stock  or  a  stone.  I  knew 
my  cousin  would  be  waiting  for  me ;  as  the  concert  was  early ^ 
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**Tou  know  very  well,"  interrupted  her  husband,  "  jou  never 
called  me.     Now,  I  remember  I  particularly  wanted  to  go  to  a 
ooncert,  and  you  knew  it*' 
*'  You  never  told  me  so." 
.   *'  Psha ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith  stamped  her  little  foot  as  she  rang  the  bell.  Bells 
are  ill-used  things  where  there  is  much  domestic  contention  ; 
and  now  the  wire  reeved  and  cracked,  and  the  tongue  rattled 
violently  within  its  brazen  mouth.  "  Is  dinner  ready  t  **  she 
inquired.  The  man  looked  at  his  master. 
.  "  No,**  said  Mr.  Smith,  and  there  was  much  strength  and  deci- 
sion in  the  little  monosyllable.  **  Mr.  Orepoint  and  Mr.  Harrison 
dine  here  at  seven.  I  remember  having  forgotten  to  tell  you  that, 
though  I  did  tell  you  of  my  wish  to  go  to  the  concert." 

But  Mrs.  Smith  made  no  retort  touching  the  concert.  She 
■eemed  petrified  at  something  her  husband  had  said,  until  at  last 
she  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  forth,  she  did  not  know  what  she 
had  done,  that  he  should  insult  her  so.  Mr.  Smith  looked 
astonished,  and  inquired  what  she  meant ;  and  she  reminded 
him  that  Mr.  Orepoint  was  *'  the  man  *'  who  had  jilted  her  poor 
sister  Amelia ;  that  it  was  impossible  he  (Mr.  Smith)  could  have 
foigotten  the  circumstance,  as  he  had  heard  it  so  often  ;  and 
that,  for  her  part,  she  would  not  stay  in  the  house  with  such  a 
wretch  as  Orepoint.  The  moment  he  came  in,  she  would  go  out; 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  that.  The  absent  Mr.  Smith  was 
overwhelmed ;  the  little  resolution  he  indulged  in,  vanished.  He 
remembered  the  circumstance  when  it  was  too  late,  reminded  his 
wife  of  his  forgetful  habit,  and  said  he  "  would  do  anything  he 
cottkL"  Mrs.  Smith  dried  her  tears  a  little,  and  replied,  that  he 
must  write  and  "say  anything"  to  put  Orepoint  off;  and  then 
he  found  he  had  forgotten  Mr.  0repoint*8  address. 

Never  was  unfortunate  husband  in  a  greater  fever  of  perplexity 
than  Mr.  Smith  during  the  next  hour  and  a-half.  Finding  that 
often  as  he  addressed  his  wife,  she  in  her  turn  made  no  reply,  he 
went  into  his  little  dressing-room,  with  a  vngue  idea  that  he  had 
something  to  do.  His  reflection  in  the  looking-glass  reminded 
him  that  he  was -not  dressed  for  dinner.     He  went  through  tht 
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duties  of  the  toilet  with  a  perfect  attention  to  what  he  was 
about,  and  was  selecting  from  a  cabinet  a  t4ible  snuff- boi,  which 
contained  some  peculiar  snuff,  when  a  loud  double  knock  caused 
him  to  hasten  down  with  the  first  box  he  met  with  in  his  hand, 
without  taking  another  peep  at  his  pretty  little  sulkj  wife ;  if 
he  had.  he  would  have  found  that  her  sulks  were  gone,  and  tliat 
she  was  preparing  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house.  Mr&  Smith 
was  not  in  any  degree  husband-hunting  for  her  sister  Amelia ; 
but  it  occurred  to  her  that  Mr.  Oi*epoint  would  not  have  accepted 
the  invitation,  if  he  had  not  some  desire  to  renew  the  intimacy 
that  once  existed  between  the  families.  He  was  still  a  bon  purH, 
older  by  six  years  than  when  he  jilted  Amelia ;  and  she  thought 
Amelia  had  never  loved  any  one  so  well  since.  Besides,  Amelia 
had  been  a  flirt ;  she  knew  that ;  and  fancied  her  judgment  on 
Mr.  Orepoint  was  sudden.  Nor  did  she  like  sitting  for  four  or 
five  hours  by  herself;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  she  had  been  more 
vexed  at  not  going  to  tlie  play  than  at  Mr.  Orepoint's  coming  to 
dinner.  So  just  as  Mr.  Smith  liad  finished  an  apology  concern- 
ing her  absence,  she  entered  the  room,  and  thus  afforded  fresh 
ground  for  displeasure.  A  little  forbearance,  and  she  could  have 
made  all  smooth,  hut  her  pettishncss  was  again  in  the  ascendant 
The  dinner  increased  the  formality,  which  the  flirting  Mr. 
Ore[ioint  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  assuage.  In  his  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  to  talk  about,  he  inquired  after  **  her  fair  sister;*' 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  while  her  husband  was  describing  to  Mr.  Harrison 
the  proposed  workings  of  his  now  moml  tiieory,  managed  to  draw 
him  into  a  convei*sutiou  as  to  old  times,  that  was  proceeding 
quite  in  accordance  with  her  desire. 

Just  at  that  moment  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  suddenness  which 
characterised  all  his  movements,  asked  Mr.  Orepoint  if  he  were 
particular  in  the  flavour  of  his  snuff,  and  Mr.  Smith  sent  up  his 
snuff-box  ;  it  had  hardly  glided  over  the  snowy  damask  to  its 
destination,  when  the  mistaking  Smitli  exclaimed,  *'  Not  that 
box,  Mr.  Orepoint ;  not  that.  Do  me  the  favour  to  return  it ; 
that  is  not  the  one  I  intended.** 

**And  why  not r*  replied  the  bland  gentleman;  "why  not? 
Here  is  a  charming  likeness  of  your  lady  and  her  sister,  most 
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exquisitely  painted,  and  superbly  set,  the  beauty  of  the  one 
doing  justice  to  the  l^auty  of  the  other." 

**  Ah  I "  said  the  absent  man,  "  I  thought  it  might  revive  the 

memory  of **  Mrs.  Smith,  by  a  sudden  effort,  managed  to 

interrupt  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Mr.  Smith  rallied,  but  was 
again  stopped  by  a  timely  inteiTuption.  "  Mr.  Smith,  you  are 
throwing  your  walnut  shells  on  the  carpet,  and  they  cru.sh  into 
it  and  cut  it  so,  that  I  must  beg  you  to  be  more  careful." 

"  I  declare  most  solemnly,"  said  the  husband,  "  I  have  not 
cracked  a  dngle  walnut  yet ;  I  was  only  twisting  the  nut- 
cracker&'' 

.  "  You  say  anything  to  gain  your  point."  muttered  the  lady, 
but  not  80  low  as  to  escape  her  husl^and's  ear,  who — like  the 
animals  in  the  menageries,  when  "  poked  up  **  that  they  may 
waken  and  show  off  their  nature,  -such  as  it  is — was  on  the  ^t 
Vive  for  an  attack.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  in  leaving  the  table,  had  the  address  to  carry  off, 
unnoticed,  the  unfortunate  box  to  her  own  apartment. 

It  was  a  damp,  drizzling  evening,  and  the  church  clocks  hnd 
just  ''  gone  "  a  quarter  past  ten,  when  a  carriage  stopped  at  the 
door  of  a  handsome  house  in  one  of  the  gorgeous  streets  that 
have  arisen  out  of  the  damps  and  ditches  of  the  " Five  Fields'* 
From  this  carriage  Mrs.  Joseph  Smith  alighted,  and  rushing  up 
her  cousin  Mrs.  Mansfield's  stairs,  did  not  wait  for  the  servant's 
announcement  The  lady  whom  she  sought,  after  her  day's  ill- 
managed  fever,  was  very  different  in  character  and  conduct  from 
the  petted  pettish  little  creature  who,  full  of  bitterness  and 
vexation,  flew  to  her  for  the  advice  she  persuaded  henself  she 
required  from  "her  dear  Madeline;"  but  pretty  Mrs.  Smith 
always  made  up  her  mind— not  a  very  large  thing  to  make  up — 
and  acted  upon  her  resolve,  before  she  took  counsel  at  all. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  was  sitting  in  her  splendid  drawing-room 
alone ;  her  embroidery  fnime  stood  beside  her  chair ;  and  the 
bright  and  dead  gold  she  was  working  into  a  satin  scarf  for  her 
husband  glittered  beneath  the  light  of  the  beautiful  lamp,  that 
shone  without  dazzling  or  disturbing  the  stately  character  of  the 
apartment.     "  Oh  1 "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  rose  to  meet  her 
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oousin — **  oh  1  youi*  kuock  set  my  heart  beating ;  I  thought  it 
was  Edward/' 

'*  What !  '*  inquired  Elizabeth,  ''  has  he  not  been  home  since 
the  concert  f     He  told  vou  to  wait  dinner.** 

''  So  I  did  until  half-past  seven ;  but  he  does  not  wish  me  to 
wait  beyond  that.'* 

•*Then,*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  "if  he  did  not  wish  me  to 
wait,  that's  the  very  reason  I  would  wait ;  if  he  served  me  as  he 
lios  been  serving  you  these  six  yeai-s,  the  un *' 

"  Hush,  Elizabeth,"  said  her  cousin  ;  aud  her  "  hush "  was 
decisive,  both  from  its  tone  and  the  expression  that  accompanied 
it  "  I  allow  no  one  to  cast  reflections  on  my  husband.  Pray, 
sit  down,  and  tell  me  what  fresh  annoyance  has  brought  you 
here  this  evening  ?  You  told  me  of  your  great  trouble  this 
morning ;  how  that  my  good  friend  Joseph  would  not  answer 
when  spoken  to.  As  you  have  known  that  habit  as  long  as  you 
have  known  him,  I  was  somewhat  astonished  at  your  making  a 
complaint  of  it  now ;  and  I  told  you  to  resort  to  your  old 
practice,  and  jog  his  elbow  ;  Joseph  will  feel  the  shake  when  he 
does  not  hear  the  words." 

'*  Well,  and  so  I  did  when  I  went  home ;  but  he  was  as  rude 
as  a  bear ;  insisted  that  he  wished  to  have  been  at  the  concert, 
and  had  told  me  so,  which  he  never  did." 

**  He  thought  he  had,  and  that  should  have  made  you  endure 
the  assertion.  You  know  he  is  quite  incapable  of  intended 
falsehood." 

**  I  cannot  describe  his  conduct.  He  invited  that  Mr.  Orepoint 
with  Harrison  to  dinner,  and  he  knew  I  was  going  to  the  play." 

'*  He  forgot  it,"  murmured  Mi-s.  Mansfield. 

**  Orepoint,  who  behaved  so  ill  to  Amelia,"  continued  Mrs. 
Smith ;  ''  and  1  refused  to  meet  him  at  dinner;  aud  then  I  thought 
better  of  it,  and  dressed  and  came  down;  and  instead  of  being 
grateful  for  my  doing  so,  Smith  looked  thunders  when  I  entered 
the  drawing-room." 

"  One  kind  word  from  you  would  have  smoothed  it  all ;  but 
you  arc  so  touchy,  that  instead  of  forbearing,  you  said  something 
rude  or  odd,"  observed  Madeline. 
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''  I  said  nothing  to  Am,  at  all  events/*  she  continued.  "  He 
knows  I  am  hasty." 

"  Granted  :  and  you  know  he  is  absent." 

''My  goodness,  Madeline!  you  speak  as  if  all  the  duty  was  on 
one  side.** 

'*  Not  at  all ;  the  truest  and  only  rule  to  render  married  life 
Iiappy — the  law,  divine  m  well  as  moral,  *  beak  and  forbear.' 
iM  imperative  on  both.** 

"  Then  it  should  be  practised  by  both,**  said  Lizzy. 

"  Granted  most  fully,*'  answered  her  cousin;  ''and  in  your  case 
it  is  simply  because  it  is  practised  by  neither,  that  you  spend 
your  days  loitering  about  the  straws  of  life." 

**  How  you  talk,  Madeline.  Straws,  indeed  !  Would  you 
believe  it — he  was  going  to  tell  the  strange  odd-sounding  story 
of  the  foreigner  who  ])ainted  Amelin*s  miniature  and  mine  on 
the  box,  whom  we  believed  to  be  a  count,  and — a — desirable  per- 
son; in  short,  one  who  might  have  done  for  Amelia,  and  how  we 
found  him  out.  Well,  he  was  absolutely  going  to  tell  the  whole 
of  that  to  Orepoint,  and  before  Harrison,  too,  who  is  a  sort  of 
patent  reporter." 

*'  Oh,  you  could  have  turned  the  conversation,"  said  Madeline. 

"  My  dear,  I  tried  ;  but  it  only  made  matters  worse." 

"  How  unfortunate  !  Well,  my  motto,  remember,  is  *  Bear 
and  Forbear.'  You  know  what  I  have  often  told  you,  that 
I  never  knew  a  matrimonial  quarrel  where  cUl  the  wrong  was  on 
one  side." 

"  But,  Madeline,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  "  it's  all  very  well  for 
the  woman  to  forbear,  if  the  mau  will  bear,  or  vice  versa;  but  I 
cannot  understand  why  a  woman  is  to  be  trampled  on." 

''  Nor  I ;  if  a  woman  perform  her  duty,  she  cannot  be  trampled 
on.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  marriage  ceremonial  of  a  wife's 
being  obedient  if  the  husband  be  affectionate,  or  of  the  husband's 
protecting  ixnd  cherishing  if  the  wife  be  obedient.  No  matter 
how  the  husband  performs  his  portion  of  the  compact,  the  wife 
is  bound  to  perform  hers." 

**  The  men  ought  to  be  mightily  obliged  to  you,**  said  Mrt» 
Smith,  saroiuiticaily..  :.     . 
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"  Xot  SO  much  as  the  women,"  mnsvcred  MadHinf.  **  I  lome  to 
lee  m  wcman  treading  the  high  and  holy  path  of  dntj,  nnKlinAiKi 
by  the  soDsLine,  anscared  bj  the  stomi.  There  an  hundreda 
who  do  8o  from  the  cradle  to  the  gniTe — heroines  of  endoranoe, 
of  whom  the  vorld  has  never  heard,  but  whose  names" — and, 
carried  away  by  the  enthosiasni  of  the  feeling,  she  dai^d  her 
bauds  together — ^  but  whose  names  will  be  bright  hereafter,  even 
bende  the  brightness  of  angels.  Liziy,  it  grieves  me  to  see  yoa 
frittering  away  yoor  happinessL  Yoa  are  married  to  a  man 
without  fanlts — generous,  faithful,  and  wonderfully  patient;  do- 
mestic, and  ret  leaving  vou  mistress  of  roar  house  and  aotionab*' 

''  When  he  prevents  my  guicg  to  the  play,  and  iusolts  me  at 
a  horrid  seven  o'clock  dinner  f "  thrust  in  poor  Mra  Smith. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  dearest ;  mere  6bre8  upon  which  to  haii^  a 
qnarrel  ;  he  has  heafis  of  peculiarities,  I  know ;  and  you  have 
onlv  to  laucrli  and  humuur  thern.  as  vou  used  to  do  about  two 
yeat-s  ago,  to  be  as  bap[>y  as  a  summer  day  is  long ;  but  beware/ 
if  you  tret  into  a  qiiarreliing  habit,  be  will  do  the  same;  a  straw 
has  a  tube  large  euuugb  to  contain  gunpowder :  a  few  more  such 
quarrels  as  that  which  mu>t  have  occurred  to  drive  you  at  this 
hour  from  your  house,  wheu  you  ought  to  be  in  your  drawing- 
room,  would  destroy  the  happiness  of  any  home.  Go  back,  tell 
him  you  are  sorry  for  the  qu:irrel,  and  never  mind  whether 
he  savs.  or  does  not  sav.  he  is  sorrv  :  but  don't  strive  to  find  out 
who  began  it,  or  who  did  not  You  are  sorn'  for  the  quarrd, 
are  you  not  1 "  There  was  an  increase  of  pout,  but  no  reply. 
"  Elizabeth,  I  am  older,  and  you  8:iy  wiser  than  you  ;  do  not,  I 
entreat  you,  thrust  your  happiness  from  you ;  if  you  do  so  in 
the  days  of  your  early  marriage,  you  may  hunt  after  it  in  vain. 
It  is  a  fooli:ih  sayini;  that  the  quaireU  of  lovers  are  the  renewal 
of  love ;  but  this  I  tell  you,  wedded  quaiTels  are  the  knell  of 
love.  Go  home,  dearest  cousin  ;  forget  your  offended  dignity; 
remember  how  tender  your  husband  has  been  to  you  in  sick- 
ness ;  recall  not  how  much  of  your  waywardness  he  has  resented, 
but  how  much  he  has  endured ;  think  how  he  provided  for  your 
brother,  and  his  liberality  to  your  family — these  are  great  things 
to  set  against  small  vexatious.     The  idea  of  quarrelling  with'a 
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husband  beoause  he  sometimes  has  a  little  mental  wauderiiig, 
and  does  not  immediately  hear  what  you  say,  or  because  he  drops 
walnut  shells  on  the  carpet,  is  really  too  absurd.  Go  home,  iny 
dear,  like  a  good  wife,  and  think  no  more  of  this  nonsense." 

Mrs.  Mansfield  was  now  alone,  and  alone  she  remained,  until 
the  chimes  of  the  time- piece  arrested  her  attention — it  was  a 
quarter  past  one.  She  rang  the  bell,  directed  the  footman  to 
desire  her  maid  to  go  to  bed,  and  ordei*ed  that  all  the  servants 
should  retire.  In  a  few  minutes  an  old  and  faithful  domestic, 
who  had  attended  Mr.  Mansfield  from  his  boyhood,  and  was  now 
half-valet,  half-steward,  entered  the  room,  and  told  his  mistress 
that  he  hoped  she  did  not  mean  him  to  go  to  bed.  '*  Tve  sat  up 
many  a  night  for  my  master,  and  for  his  father  before  him,*'  said 
the  man,  "  and  never  rose  the  later  for  it ;  and  1  hope  you  will 
let  me  wait  now  as  well  as  ever.  I  am  sure,  late  or  early,  I  am 
never  tired.  The  air  is  cold,  and  it  looks — I  beg  your  pardon 
for  saying  so  -  stninge  to  the  other  servants  for  their  mistress  to 
open  the  door :  I  will  only  do  that,  ma*am.  I  wish  I  could  do 
anything  to  show  my  gratitude  for  those  who  have  done  so  much 
for  me.**  Incidents  sometimes  occur  at  war  with  all  forms,  that 
touch  the  heart  deeply ;  there  was  so  much  kindness  and  delicacy 
in  these  few  words,  that  Madeline  thanked  Lewis,  and  told  him 
he  might  wait  up  if  he  pleased.  Mr.  Mansfield  was  a  man  of 
station,  wealth — or  reputed  wealth — and  talents — the  peculiar 
talents  so  much  admired  in  society ;  his  humour  was  buoyant, 
graceful,  and  accompanied  by  a  constitutional  good  temper,  that 
cheered  others  while  it  was  refreshing  to  himself;  but  with  all 
his  accomplishments,  he  had  one  serious  fault — iu  his  character 
there  was  no  stability ;  his  good  resolutions  melted  away  before 
the  first  temptation,  and  his  want  of  fixed  principles  rendered 
him  the  easy  captive  of  the  last  passion  or  the  last  speaker.  He 
was  HO  courted  abroad,  that  if  his  home  had  been  neglected,  or 
his  wife  other  than  she  was,  he  would  never  have  l)een  seen  at 
his  own  house.  Mrs.  Mansfield,  loving  her  husband  with  more 
than  the  usual  love  even  uf  woman,  had  latterly  entertained  the 
ambition  of  being  her  hubband*s  friend;  to  accomplish  this,  she 
sacrificed  all  small  feelings,  stilled  at  their  biith  all  petty,  or 
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what  mauy  women  would  consider  anything  but  petty,  grievanoe^ 
and  determined  to  watch  and  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  vortex  of  fashion,  folly,  and,  it  might  be, 
worse,  into  which  he  was  plunged. 

She  had  observed  lately  that  her  husband  shunned  her  more 
than  usual.  He  avoided  their  being  alone,  though  he  treated 
her  with  more  than  usual  tenderness.  He  was  connected,  she 
knew,  with  many  speculations  ;  and  she  had  heard  of  the  fiulure 
of  one  or  two  houses,  whose  principals  frequently  dined  at  their 
table.  She  knew  that  he  had  lost  at  Epsom,  but  of  that  they 
had  spoken.  Mrs.  Mansfield  was  too  wise  to  set  herself  against 
her  husband's  amusements.  In  reality,  nothing  oould  give  him 
pleasure  without  interesting  her;  and  besides,  she  dreaded  the 
coldness  which  so  frequently  arises  in  wedded  life  from  the  wife 
playing  the  monitor  instead  of  the  companion — the  former  de- 
stroying, the  latter  promoting,  that  interchange  of  feelings  and 
opinions  beneficial  to  both  husband  and  wife.  She  watched  for 
his  return  on  this  particular  night  with  more  than  her  usual 
anxiety;  she  had  ample  cause  for  this  and  other  sensations.  She 
wi\8  less  composed  than  she  thought  she  had  ever  been  before, — 
had  less  command  over  herself ;  and  thus  it  was  she  wished  to 
hAvefelt  that  every  eye  in  the  house  was  closed,  every  ear  deaf, 
except  her  own,  when  he  returned.  At  last,  when  another  and 
another  hour  had  passed  into  eternity,  she  lit  a  taper,  and  stole 
silently,  as  mothers  steal,  into  the  nursery.  Her  boy  was  not 
asleep  ;  his  hands  were  hot  and  feverish  ;  and  when  he  saw  her, 
he  sprang  up  in  his  little  bed,  and  clasped  his  arms  round  her 
neck.  ''  I  cannot  sleep,  mamma,  I  am  so  hot  and  thirsty  ;  but 
I  did  not  like  to  waken  nurse.  Take  me  into  your  cold  room, 
mamma,  do,  dear  mamma,  and  I  will  not  wake  papa;  you  see 
I  did  not  wake  nurse."  Madeline  was  delighted  with  the  child's 
consideration,  and,  alarmed  at  his  evident  illness,  she  carried  him 
into  her  room,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed,  while  she  found  him 
something  to  drink.  *'  Where  is  papa  ? "  inquired  the  boy;  "the 
stars  are  going  out,  and  the  sky  will  soon  be  red  before  the  sun 
gets  up.    Where  is  papa  1 " 

A  loud  kuock  replied  to  the  boy's  question ;  the  child  drank 
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engerly ;  and  Mni.  Mansfield  vna  hastening  ftcron  the  staircase  with 
him  iu  her  arms,  whea  her  bnaband,  nufaing  tip-Btairs,  called  to 
her  to  stop.  Mr.  Mansfield  wag  far  too  refined  to  yield  to  a  habit 
of  intoxication,  but  he  was  then  unsteady  from  the  effects  of  wine. 

"  Is  Charlen  ill  1 "  he  inquired. 

"  He  is  a  little  hot  and  feverish,  dear  Mitusfield,"  replied  bis 
mother;  "  and  I  think  the  nursery  is  too  olise  :  he  vill  be  better 
for  this  little  change  of  air." 

Mr.  Mansfield  stooped  to  kiss  him.  "  It  is  you  who  are  hot,  I 
think,"  said  the  child,  peevishly,  putting  up  his  little  hand  to  push 
away  his  father's  &ce ;  "yourbreathiswhot— there,  don't  kissnie 
any  more."     And  he  nestled  his  bead  on  his  mother's  shoulder. 

Mr.  MansGeld  scowled  upon  both,  as  Madeline  had  never  seen 
him  do  before.  "The  child  has  been  taught  that,"  he  enid,  bitterly. 

Madeline  raised  her  eyes  to  his ;  she  made  no  reply,  nor  did 
a  reproachful  expression  rest  upon  her  features.  Their  eyes  met; 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  iier  look,  so  clear,  so  full  of 
truth.  There  was  evideutly  a  stru^le  in  her  husband's  mind 
between  bis  real  nature  and  the  Dcoiirrencea  and  habits  of  the 
time;  but  his  better  ntigel  triumphed.  He  kissed  her  cheek: 
she  made  no  allusion  to  the  injustice  of  bis  words,  but  returned 
hie  caress  as  affectionately  as  if  they  had  nut  been  spoken. 


PAKT  THE  SECOND. 


•EMARKABLE  for  early  riBing  Mrs.  Jopeph  Smith 
;  and  on  the  morning  aflcr  tlie  incidents 
we  Iiave  related,  ahe  did  not  deacond  to  the  break- 
^t-t;ible  till   her  huabaad    hod    half  finished   his 
breakbst. 

"  You  hiid  better  ring,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  and  have  some 
fresh  tea  raaiio." 

"  You  kriow  I  never  take  tea.  Now,  when  did  you  e^er  see 
nie  take  teal  Yuu  are  bo  very  foi^tflil ;  you  know  I  always 
take  choeoUte." 

"  So  mueh  the  better,  my  love,"  replied  the  good-tempered 
husband  ;  "  for  then  my  being  obliged  to  hurry  into  towa  will 
not  inconvenienos  you." 
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"  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  breakfast  alone,**  she  muttered. 

"  Then  you  might  rise  earlier,"  he  said,  quietly.  Mrs.  Smith 
opened  wide  her  bright  round  eyes.  Mr.  Smith  followed  up  the 
stroke  bravely.  **  No  household  wjxs  ever  well  managed  whei-e 
the  mistress  lies  in  bed  till  noon  '*  The  j>oor  man  was  fearful  be 
had  gone  too  far,  said  too  much,  hurt  her  feelings ;  and  as  he 
really  loved  the  pretty  fool,  who  seemed  to  lack  the  instinctive 
knowledge  of  caring  for  her  own  happiness,  he  paused,  and 
added,  **  Surely,  my  love,  illness  cannot  be  your  excuse,  for 
in  all  my  life  I  never  saw  you  look  better  than  you  do  at 
this  moment.** 

"  Look  better  ? "  repeated  the  little  lady—"  look  better !  So 
much  for  man's  consistency  of  opinion.  Why,  look  at  this  dress ; 
you  always  said  this  dress  disfigured  me — that  you  hated  it :  that 
was  the  reason  why  I  put  it  on  this  morning ;  and  now  you  say 
I  am  looking  well." 

"  A  proof  you  look  well  in  everything,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  tapping  his  second  egg. 

"  You  are  breaking  that  egg  at  the  wrong  end,  Mr.  Smith," 
recommenced  the  provoking  wife  ;  "  it  is  very  odd  you  cannot 
remember  that  the  round  end  is  (he  end  to  break  an  egg.  Well, 
it  is  strange :  you  know  how  these  little  things  annoy  me,  yet 
you  persist  in  doing  them." 

Mr.  Smith  restrained  himself,  for  peace*  sake ;  but  he  con- 
tinued breaking  the  egg  at  the  sharp  end  ;  and  having  eaten  it, 
rang  the  bell.  "  Do  not  forget  to  stop  the  omnibus,"  he  said  to 
the  servant 

"  The  'buss  you  go  by,  sir,  to  the  city,  has  been  gone  an 
hour.  I  told  you  the  time,  sir,  while  you  were  reading,"  replied 
the  servant 

Mr.  Smith  was  provoked,  perhaps,  with  himself ;  but  he  looked 
first  at  the  servant,  and  then  at  his  wife,  who  was  dividing  her 
toast  into  very  small  particles,  and  throwing  it  at  the  little 
spaniel.  '*  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  was  not  my  fault,  I'm  sure. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  delay." 

''  I  did  not  say  you  had,  Mrs.  Smith,"  he  answered. 

"  No,  but  you  lookad — you  looked,  sir  I "    Then,  with  a  pep- 
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feet  change  of  voice,  she  whined  out,  *'  God  help  tis  poor  women  I 
We  little  know  what  we  may  live  to  endure  I" 

"  Stuff ! "  murmured  the  angry  gentleman,  drawing  on  his 
gloves,  and  marching  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Smith*  poised  her  spoon  over  her  cup  of  chocolate.  •*  He 
will  hardly  go,"  she  thought,  "  without  saying  good-bye ;  he 
never  did  that  yet."  She  listened,  and  certainly  the  hall-door 
did  not  either  open  or  shut  His  step  paused — it  returned — a 
smile  of  petty  triumph  agitated  her  lips.  No,  he  went  up  stairs. 
The  smile,  however,  increased,  for  she  knew  he  would  look  in  as 
he  came  down.     He  did  look  in. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  in  the  oity  for  you  f  " 

Mrs.  Smith  sipped  her  chocolate,  as  if  unconscious  of  her 
husband's  presence  or  his  words. 

*'  Elizabeth,  do  you  want  anything  from  the  city  t " 

"  If  I  did,  you  would  forget  to  bring  it" 

"  Well,  perhaps  so.     I  sliall  be  home  to  dinner  at  five." 

"  T  wish — though  I  suppose  it  is  little  use  my  wishing — but  I 
do  wish  that  you  would  sometimes  dine  at  the  club.  Now,  last 
night,  if  you  had  invited  those  men  to  dine  with  you  at  the  club, 
you  would  have  enjoyed  yourself  more,  and  I  should  not  have  felt 
the  poor  castaway  I  did."  Mrs.  Smith  intended  this  as  a  bit  of 
touching  eloquence,  but  she  had  undermined  her  own  influence 
by  a  system  of  annoyance  which  some  women  fancy  augments, 
when  it  really  destroys,  their  power. 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ] "  inquired  Mr.  Smith,  advancing  into 
the  room,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  his  wife;  **are  you  in 
earnest  in  saying  that  you  wish  I  would  dine  at  the  club  1 " 

"  Why,  yes  ;  you  would  get  better  dinners  there  ;  and  you 
are  hard  to  plep.se  in  that  way  ; "  and  she  looked  down  at  her 
chocolate  with  a  pretty  mincing  expression  of  countenance. 

"Very  well,  EHzabeth,"*  he  replied;  **I  will  dine  there  to- 
day. It  is  at  your  request ;  my  memory  will  be  clear  enough 
to  remember  that ; "  and  without  another  word,  he  left  the 
house,  and  his  lady  to  the  exercise  of  her  temper  and  imagina- 
tion. While  Elizabeth  Smith  was  thinking  her  small  thoughts, 
and  ari-anging  her  small  ways,  Madeline  Mansfield  was  seated  by 
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berhnsband'fl  side ;  his  face  was  turned  from  ber,  so  as  to  conceal 
what  he  did  not  wish  her  to  observe. 

"  What  jou  say,  Madeline/'  he  answered  at  last  to  much  that 
she  had  spoken,  "  what  you  say  is  true  ;  I  grant  you  that ;  but 
it  is  impossible.  If  I  were  to  change  my  style  of  living,  it  would 
be  talked  of  at  the  clubs,  where  things  small,  as  well  as  things 
greati  are  canvassed,  the  one  with  as  much  eagerness  as  the 
other.     My  credit  would  be  shaken." 

"  It  is  shaken  already,  Mansfield,'*  she  inten-upted.  "  Now 
do  not  shrink  from  or  shudder  at  it ;  I  know  it  is  shaken.  If  it 
were  not,  do  you  think  I  should  have  heard  it  ?  But  shrinking 
will  not  re-establish  it,  nor  will  bravado ;  difficulties  must  be 
encountered  to  be  overcome.  I  am  sure,**  she  added,  with 
admirable  tact,  '*  I  have  heard  you  say  so  many  times — be  they 
as  bad  as  they  can  be,  they  must  be  met.  '* 

**  You  are  going  out  of  your  usual  track,"  said  her  husband  in 
a  severe  voice,  and  evidently  anxious  to  escape  from  her  and 
from  himself. 

**  I  am  doing,''  she  replied,  "  as  I  have  ever  done ;  I  am  fol- 
lowing in  yours.  I  have  shared  your  heart,  Mansfield,  and  your 
prosperity  ;  and  if  adversity " 

"  Why,"  he  interrupted — "  why  say  if  adversity  1  Madeline, 
you  are  a  very  raven  this  morning.  Who  dared  to  speak  of  ad- 
versity 1  It  cannot  come.  Your  marriage  settlement  would  pi*o 
tect  you  and  our  child.  Advereity  ! — like  all  women,  you  speak 
as  if  a  temporary  inconvenience  were  decided  ruin.  Who  has 
dared  to  bandy  my  name  in  this  manner  ?  **  He  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  seizing  his  hat,  would  have  lefl  the  room,  had  not  his 
wife  prevented  him. 

"  You  will  not  hear  me,  Mansfield,  will  not  confide  in  me 
but  although  you  do  not  know  me,  you  believe  in  me.  You 
know  I  would  not  breathe,  much  less  tell,  an  uutmtb.  I  will 
not  detain  you  :  only  this,  whatever  may  occur,  there  is  my 
settlement  to  prop  your  credit.  I  can  live  and  rejoice  in 
poverty,  but  I  could  not  bear  your  tarnished  name.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  consider  mine,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  jfours.     If 
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you  would  only  allow  me,  there  ore  a  thousand  things  I  conld 
retrench  in." 

Mr.  Mansfield  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  then  said,  ''  Would 
you  consent  to  relinquish  this  house  ?  *' 

**  Most  willingly  -  house,  carriage,  all — go  to  a  suburban 
cottage  at  once.  There  would  be  nothing  strange  in  that  I 
have  been  ill,  and  need  change,  and  pure  air,  and  quiet.  Indeed 
that  would  be  no  sacrifice,"*  was  her  reply,  in  a  cheerfiil  voice. 

**  Would  you  take  our  boy  and  go  abroad,"  he  persisted,  "  for 
two  or  three  ycare  l  " 

Madeline's  colour  came  and  went  rapidly.  '*  Without  you  Y" 
she  faltered. 

"  Certainly — there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  your  going 
abroad  ;  the  boy  would  improve  rapidly  in  languages  :  and  you 
would  (if  the  crisis  came  which  you  consider  so  inevitable)  avoid 
much  ptiin." 

*'  Mansfield  !  "  exclaimed  Madeline,  panting  in  her  utterance, 
**  why  will  you  speak  thus,  as  if  we  could  have  a  divided  interest? 
I  could  not,  I  do  not  want  to  avoid  pain.  Even  if  I  loved  you 
not,  the  sacred  bond  that  binds  us  would  prevent  it.  Anything 
but  that,  Mansfield ; "  and  she  added,  while  a  faint  smile 
struggled  on  her  hps,  '*  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  it*' 

*'  We  have  met  so  seldom  of  late,"  he  answered,  "  that  I  should 
not  think  you  could  feel  it  so  much.*'  He  did  not  venture  to 
look  at  his  wife  after  these  cold  words ;  if  he  had,  his  heart, 
always  movable,  must  have  turned  with  love  and  sympathy 
towards  the  struggliug  agony  she  sought  to  repress.  And 
it  was  her  agony  alone  bhe  strove  to  overcome.  No  desire  to 
return  pain  for  pain  arose  from  her  generous  heart ;  nor  had  she 
occasion,  in  this  great  sorrow,  to  resort  to  the  talismanic  proverb 
which  had  so  often  taught  her,  on  less  trying  occasions,  to 
'*  forbear." 

**  We  have  met  seldom,  certainly,"  she  said,  and  the  composure 
of  her  manner  and  the  trembling  of  her  voice  were  at  sad 
variance  ;  *'and  I  confess  that  I  have  suffered  much  in  conse- 
quence ;  but  I  knew,  day  by  day,  that  you  were  well ;  I  knew  you 
were  amused.     If  I  did  not  always  see  you,  I   heard  your  voice 
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or  your  step  ;  and  if  you  did  not  oome,  I  could  still  expect  you  : 
but  I  cannot  leave  you.  I  have  never  been  officious — never 
craved  for  attention,  highly  as  I  value  it — never,  never  dis- 
turbed your  arrangements,  or  pushed  myself  into  secrets  it 
would  have  given  you  pain  to  have  revealed.  Oh,  Mansfield !  let 
what  will  happen,  do  not  thrust  me  from  you.'  The  idea  of 
parting  from  her  husband  overcame  every  other  feeling ;  and  her 
deep  and  earnest  love,  of  which  Mansfield  felt  he  was  every- 
way unworthy,  recalled  much  of  his  past  affection.  He  left  her 
with  the  assurance  of  attending  to  her  wishes,  of  steadily  investi- 
gating his  affairs,  of  looking  all  difficulties  in  the  face  boldly  and 
at  once,  and  above  all,  promising  never  to  hint  even  at  the  idea  of 
their  separation  again.  All  this,  and  more,  he  promised,  and  all 
this  he  intended  at  the  moment  to  perform  ';  but  when  his  cab 
drove  from  the  door,  Madeline  felt  the  oak  upon  which  she 
leaned  changing  into  a  reed  ;  for  all  her  love  could  not  blind 
her  to  the  fact  of  Mansfield's  vacillation.  It  was  well  that  she 
had  the  truest  Comforter  to  resort  to.  She  knew  that  a  married 
woman  ought  to  have  no  friend,  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the 
word — no  one  to  whom  she  can  open  her  heart  fully  and  entirely 
— except  her  husband.  Her  mother  was  dead,  and  her  only  near 
relative — a  warm-hearted  old  bachelor  uncle — Uncle  Oliver — 
had  all  the  confidence  she  deemed  it  right  to  give  to  any  ; 
but  she  had  no  thought  of  complaining  of  her  husband  to  any 
human  being. 

Before  the  sound  of  Mr.  Mansfield's  wheels  had  died  on  his 
wife's  ears,  her  faith  in  his  promises  was  gone.  It  was  in  vain 
she  recalled  them ;  and  the  experience  of  the  days  and  weeks 
that  followed,  only  proved  the  total  want  of  firmness  of  purpose 
in  him  she  loved. 

Instead  of  retrenching,  he  seemed  to  rush  more  wildly  than 
ever  he  had  done  before  through  the  whirl  of  the  world ; 
and  her  inquiries  were  avoided  with  a  wild  burst  of  gaiety, 
or  some  bitter  words,  that  were  replied  to  only  by  unseen 
tears.  She  frequently  blamed  herself  for  not  more  firmly  with- 
standing what  she  considered  wrong ;  but  her  position  was  one 
of  extreme  difficulty.     If  she  were  sure  of  her  husband's  affe<v 
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tioD,  Bhe  would  have  been  better  able  to  stem  the  destruction, 
whose  course  she  watched  as  the  devoted  villagers  watch  the 
stream  of  lava  that  must  overwhelm  them  in  the  end.  Some- 
times his  mad  gaiety  would  flash  like  a  meteor  through  the 
house  j  at  others  lie  was  so  moody,  so  reserved,  so  evidently  in 
a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  sufferiug,  that  all  she  could  do  was 
to  attend  to  and  console  him ;  and  this  he  would  not  always 
permit. 

She  was  watching  for  him  one  night — longing  for,  yet 
dreading  the  knock  that  would  announce  his  arrival — when  the 
servant  brought  her  a  letter,  a  few  hurried  lines,  saying  he  was 
suddenly  called  by  business  to  Antwerp,  but  she  diould  hear 
from  him  in  a  few  days.  A  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrawl 
implored  Heaven  to  bless  her  and  her  child.  Tlie  next  day 
passed.  She  told  her  servant  she  would  not  be  at  home  to  any 
one.  She  might  have  spared  the  command,  for  no  one  called  ; 
it  was  a  damp,  misty,  chilling  day  ;  the  fog  entered  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  spread  its  hazy  curtain  over  the  looking-glasses,  and 
mirrors,  and  windows,  and  crept  about  the  marble  tables  and 
bronaes,  making  them  feel  clammy  to  the  touch. 

The  following  day  was  bright,  and  full  of  sunshine:  she 
ordered  her  carriage,  and  drove  into  the  Park.  She  was  seeking 
refuge  from  herself.  She  bowed  eagerly  to  all  she  knew,  and  her 
salutations  were  always  respectfully  and  warmly  returned  ;  but 
she  thought  people  tseemed  astonished  to  see  her  there.  Why, 
she  could  not  tell,  but  she  pulled  the  check,  and  said  *'  Home." 
Her  uncle  was  in  the  drawing-room  :  she  saw  his  face  at  the 
windows  where  she  had  looked  expecting  to  see  her  boy ;  but 
before  she  was  on  the  stairs,  the  old  gentleman  met  her — nay 
more,  he  kissed  her,  and  led  her  into  the  library.  There  was 
something  so  melancholy  in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  on  her.  that  she 
felt  suffocated ;  and  unclasping  her  cloak,  and  throwing  back 
her  bonnet,  she  said,  as  calmly  as  she  could — **  You  have  some- 
tliing  more,  dear  uncle,  than  mere  town  talk  to  tell  me  to-day. 
Is  Mansfield  ill  ?  ** 

'<  The  rascal  1  **  exclaimed  Uncle  Oliver ;  '*  the  most  deapemte 
rascal  r* 
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"  You  are  sure  he  is  not  ill  1 "  she  persisted,  greatly  relieved, 
and  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the  injurious  epithet,  in  her 
deep  anxiety  for  him  she  loved. 

"  111 ! — not  he — such  rascals  are  never  ill." 

**  Thank  God ! "  she  ejaculated ;  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  sobbed  bitterly  for  a  few  moments. 

'*  I  wish/*  thought  Uncle  Oliver,  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  room ;  "  I  wish  I  knew  exactly  what  I  ought  to  say,  and 
what  I  ought  to  do.  With  any  other  woman,  the  di£Bculty 
would  be  how  to  keep  her  down ;  but  with  her,  it  will  be  how  to 
get  her  up.** 

**  Don*t  cry,  Madeline ;  don*t  cry,*'  he  said  at  last ;  <'  I  am 
sure  the  involvements  are  gi'eatly  exaggerated  ;  and,  afler  all, 
there  is  not  so  much  to  regret,  for  he  was  never  at  home ;  so 
cheer  up,  my  dear  niece.  I  should  be  as  happy  as  a  prince,'* 
he  muttered  to  himself,  "  quite,  if  she  would  only  call  him 
a  rascal." 

"  Whatever  there  is  to  tell,*'  she  said,  '*  tell  me  now ;  I  can 
bear  it.  I  would  not  seek  any  whom  we  know,  lest  I  should 
hear  ill  of  him.  I  dreaded  lest  some  one  should  come  and 
tell  me  evil ;  but  I  do  not  mind  you — I  never  minded  you, 
Uncle  Oliver." 

The  old  man  looked  sadly  perplexed ;  he  did  not  know 
how  to  say  what  he  felt  he  must  communicate.  He  began 
by  talkiug  of  Mr.  Mansfield's  embarrassments,  and  follies,  and 
extravagances.  Of  all  these,  Madeline  assured  him,  he  might 
spare  himself  the  mention  :  she  knew  all.  Yes,  she  believed 
every  one,  and  she  thought  she  saw  a  clear  and  direct  way  to 
avert  the  disgrace,  though  not  the  ruin.  Hei*  relative  looked 
astonished. 

"  Then  you  know,"  he  inquired,  "  the  cause  of  his  journey ; 
do  you  not  ] " 

'*  Business,  uncle,  I  suppose  ;  biisiness,"  was  her  answer. 

"  Most  villauous  business,"  he  said.  '*  Have  you  had  no  sus- 
picion that  he  loved  you  less  than  formerly  ? —  have  you  had  no 
reason  to  believe  why  1 " 

Madeline  grew  deadly  pale.     *^  It  cannot  ht^  uncle/'  ahe  aaid, 
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'*  that  you  come  to  me,  in  this  hour  of  trial,  to  insult  me  by  the 
gossiping  reports  of  the  town  f  *' 

He  placed  a  letter  iu  her  hands;  it  was  directed  to  him  from 
her  husband,  signed  by  his  name,  entreating  him  to  go  at  onoe 
to  "poor  Madeline,"  and  cursing  his  evil  destiny.  It  left  no 
doubt  as  to  who  was  the  companion  of  his  flight ;  no  doubt  as 
to  his  having  violated  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Madeline 
folded  up  the  letter  deliberately,  but,  in  the  act  of  returning  it 
to  her  uncle,  she  fell  on  the  floor.  There  was  neither  scream 
nor  tear;  she  fell  as  one  struck  off  the  life-roll  into  eternity. 
When  she  recovered  her  reason,  she  asked  if  Mr.  Oliver  were 
in  the  house.  He  was  soon  by  her  side ;  but,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  contrary  to  his  hopes,  deep  and  bitter  as  were  Mrj. 
Mansfield's  feelings,  no  word  of  censure  towards  her  husband 
escaped  her  lips. 

"  I  am  not  able  to  think  yet,"  she  said  ;  **  I  can  only,/«//  but 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  better.  Come  to  me  to-morrow  at  two, 
and  pray  for  me,  dear  uncle ;  I  need  the  prayers  of  the  good  and 
gracious  creatures  of  the  world." 

The  poor  old  gentleman  brushed  many  teara  away  from 
his  furrowed  cheeks,  and  drove  immediately  to  those  who 
could  give  him  information  as  to  the  real  state  of  Mans- 
field's affairs.  He  found  they  were  by  no  means  in  so 
bad  a  state  as  he  had  heard  at  first ;  that  if  the  heedless 
man  had  possessed  the  moml  courage  to  investigate  them 
steadily,  some  outlay  at  the  present,  and  retrenchment  for 
the  future,  would  bring  them  round.  But  it  was  in  vain  he 
sought  to  discover  what  spell  could  have  deprived  Mansfield  of 
his  reason,  and  tempted  liim  to  outrage  all  honour  as  he  had 
done;  indeed,  Mr.  Oliver  was  so  incensed  at  Mansfield,  that  he 
seemed  to  i-etain  only  what  told  most  against  him.  And  what 
was  there  that  did  not  tell  against  him?  That  a  foreigner, 
whose  code  of  morals  falls  far  short  of  our  English  standard,  and 
whose  profession  extracts  the  blush  from  the  purest  cheek,  that 
bmves  the  glare  of  footlights  and  men's  eyes  -  that  such  a  one 
should  have  adnured  the  gay,  the  witty,  the  handsome  Mans- 
field, wab  no  wonder.     She  had  no   position   to  sacrifice,  no 
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Bcniple  to  overcorae  ;  but  that  he  should  have  been  so  infatuated, 
was  past  all  uudei-standing.  The  next  morning,  although  he  was 
rather  before  than  after  his  appc»iutment,  Mi-s.  Mansfield  had 
been  in  consultation  for  some  hours  with  her  husband's  ''  man 
of  business.** 

When  Mrs.  Mansfield  rose  to  meet  her  uncle,  he  was  shocked 
at  the  change  which  a  few  hours  had  wrought ;  but  she  was  per- 
fectly calm,  and  the  lofty  purpose  that  filled  her  mind  imparted 
a  more  than  usual  dignity  to  her  manner.  She  left  the  room  to 
procure  some  papers,  and  the  lawyer,  addressing  her  uncle,  said, 
**  Her  going  out,  sir,  is  a  relief  to  me.  I  never  understood 
what  woman  could  do  before.  She  gives  up  the  whole  of  her 
own  property — the  whole,  sir,  without  reserve,  to  free  her  hus- 
band ;  and  this,  mind  you,  unconditionaUy.  She  is  devoted, 
heart  and  soul,  to  save  hit  credit — never  thinks  of  the  priva- 
tions, or  the  loss  of  position,  or  the  confined  means,  which  such 
a  voluntary  sacrifice  will  oblige  them  to  submit  to  for 
some  years." 

"  Nor  of  her  child  1 "  questioned  the  old  gentleman. 

'*  I  spoke  of  him,**  was  the  reply,  ''  and  she  said  the  proudest 
event  of  her  life  was  being  able  to  save  his  father*s  name  from 
reproach  ** 

'*  Her  head  is  not  cool !  **  exclaimed  her  uncle.  "  No  woman's 
head  can  be  cool  whose  life  has  been  but  one  entire  sacrifice  to  an 
ungrateful  rascal,  working  up  her  maxim  of  'bear  and  forbear' 
until  it  brings '* 

'*  Peace  in  the  end,  believe  me,**  added  Madeline,  who  had 
returned  unperceived  by  her  uncle.  **  Believe  me,  for  whatever 
I  suffer,  I  shall  be  greatly  rewarded — rewarded  as  women 
deserve  to  be,  when  they  do  their  duty.** 

**Duty!**  repeated  Uncle  Oliver— "duty!  Stuff!  A  scoundrel, 
to  desert " 

"  Uncle,  uncle,"  interposed  Madeline;  "this  house  is  his — I 
am  his  wife ;  and  before  me  no  one — not  even  you,  who  are  my 
nearest  and  dearest  kinsman — not  even  you — shall  utter  one  dis- 
respectful  word  of  my  husband.'* 

The  lawyer  thought  it  better  to  withdraw,  promising  to  do 
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eTerythiug  that  could  be  done,  and  to  see  hor  again  as  soou 
as  potsible.  Uncle  Oliver  remonstrated,  and  stormed,  or 
tried  to  storm  ;  but  his  anger  diEsolved  under  the  influenoe  of 
her  gentle  words.  She  could  not,  indeed,  trust  herself  to  name 
her  husband*8  name ;  but  she  spoke  of  what  a  happy  thing  it 
wiis  that  she  could  do  so  much ;  and  she  entreated  her  unde  to 
bear  with  her  if  he  loved  her,  and  to  believe  that  she  should 
yet  be  very  happy — and  here  tears  denied  the  assertion  of  her 
lips — and  she  would  have  said  a  great  deal  more  perhaps,  avoid- 
iogf  yet  returning  to,  the  subject  of  her  sorrow,  but  she  heard 
Mrs.  Joseph  Smith's  voice  upon  the  stairs,  and  hastily  retired 
into  another  room. 

Mrs.  Smith  hoped  her  cousin  would  see  her.  How  sorry  she 
was ;  every  one  said  how  it  would  be  from  the  first,  with  her 
yielding  quiet  way,  suffering  herself  to  be  trampled  on,  grudging 
hereelf  every  little  indulgence,  while  for  gloves  and  flowers 
alone  Mr.  Mansfield  squandered  in  one  day  upon  "  the  creature" 
eight-and- thirty  pounds.  She  would  take  care  not  to  be  such  a 
patient  fool ;  and  so  ran  on  the  little  lady,  repeating  all,  or  at 
least  all  she  had  heard  of,  the  on  dits  of  the  town,  concerning 
what,  fresh  as  it  was  at  that  moment,  would  never  extend  to 
a  nine  days'  wonder. 

Now,  Uncle  Oliver  could  find  fault  with  Mrs.  Mansfield 
himself^  and  say  more  than  Lizzy  had  ventured  to  say,  but 
he  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  do  so.  He  told  her  that 
if  the  town  talked  of  Madeline's  forbearance,  they  would  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  talking  of  I^rs;  and  that  she  was 
more  inclined,  if  "  the  town  "  said  truly,  to  emulate  the  gentle- 
man than  the  lady.  He  read  her  a  long  lecture ;  told  her  she 
had  cast  God's  goodness  from  her;  and  ended  by  offering 
to  see  her  home,  "  where  she  would,"  he  added,  "  do  well  to 
remain  more  constantly,  except  when  escorted  tlience  by  her 
husband." 

Indeed,  it  was  painful  to  see  how  the  easy  quiet  nature  of  Mr. 
Smith,  disturbed  out  of  its  usual  course  by  the  perpetual  annoy- 
ances of  a  silly  wife,  sought  the  comfortable  refuge  of  hb  gilded 
club,  "  soaking "  away  existence,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
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attached  to  the  creature-comfoi-ts,  as  opposed  to  the  intel- 
lectual— of  which  clubs  are  not  the  nurseriea  He  became, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  as  little  inclined  to  bear  as  she  was  to 
forbear;  in  all  domestic  matters,  instead  of  drawing  together, 
running  full  tilt  against  each  other ;  sometimes  with  only  straws, 
it  is  true,  but  still  opposed.  Mrs.  Smith  was  ever  whining  about 
her  husband's  continual  absence  from  home ;  and  when  he  did 
come,  he  more  than  once  expressed  his  displeasure,  of  course 
at  the  wrong  time,  at  Mr.  Orepoint*s  being  installed  "as  the 
friend  of  the  family."  The  world  began  to  talk — the  ladies,  of 
course,  finding  fault  with  the  woman,  and  the  gentlemen  laugh- 
ing at  both.  In  this  war.  commenced  of  nothing,  the  happiness 
of  both  was  wrecked. 

After  a  few  weeks  had  passed,  Uncle  Oliver  received  an  unex- 
pected letter  from  Mrs.  Mansfield.  She  expressed  much  gratitude 
to  him  for  the  affectionate  tenderness  he  evinced  towards  her, 
and  continued : 

''Finding  that  my  husband  will  not  return  to  England, 
yet  that  we  must  together  sign  various  papers,  so  as  to 
realise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  discharge  all  that  is  neces- 
sazy,  I  have  determined  to  go  at  once  to  Paris,  where  I  find  he 
is,  and  let  the  lawyers  meet  U8  (perhaps  I  should  write  me)  thera 
Is  it  not  unaccountably  strange,  my  dear  uncle,  that  he  should 
persist  in  refusing  to  *  rob '  me,  as  he  calls  it,  when  in  reality  the 
only  jewel  I  prized  — himself — is  gone?  Independent  of  all 
business  motives,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  win  him 
back.  I  cannot  hope  that  the  love  which  deserted  me,  when 
I  was  still  what  he  once  admired,  will  return  ;  but  I  know  that 
my  devotion,  and  desire  to  make  him  happy,  may  withdraw  him 
from  what,  sooner  or  later,  must  bring  its  punishment.  In  this 
great  trial  I  have  some  consolation.  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
having  ever  driven  him  from  home  by  any  disturbing  or  fretful 
conduct :  mj  exceeding  love  for  him  made  my  enjoyment  so 
perfect,  that,  whatever  cause  I  might  have  for  discontent,  vanished 
at  the  bare  echo  of  bis  voice.  But  although  I  cannot  accuse 
myself  of  a  word  that  mnde  him  frown,  I  remember  how  much 
he  must  have  lacked  amusement  from  one  whose  love,  though 
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deep,  was  nlent ;  aod  whose  aoiinuB,  tboaghtful  chiu'aoter,  united 
to  delio:tt«  liealth,  rendered  her  an  unassuming  companion  fur 
one  BO  sought  after,  so  admired,  so  brilliant  as  Mansfield.  Men 
have  greater  temptations  than  ever,  of  late  yenn,  to  lure  tlicin 
from  their  homes.  Those  garish  clubs !  where  everything  is 
done  to  render  a  man  perfectly  and  entirely  independent  of  hk 
own  house  1  People  little  consider  bow  a  separation  iu  nrauee- 
ments  leads  to  a  separation  of  interests.  I  tried  to  enter  into 
his,  and,  strange  as  it  will  KOiind  to  you,  though  1  am  now 
deserted,  I  feel  assured  my  duties  have  been  so  fulBUed,  he 
cannot  fail  to  remember,  at  one  time  or  other,  thot  he  has  one 
unchanging  fnend,  whose  lip  never  spoke  reproach — whose  heart 
never  bent  but  nith  love  for  him.  I  fear  you  will  hardly  under- 
stand me,  when  I  any  that  in  this  ia  my  unspeakable  consolation 
— in  this,  forsaken  as  f  nm  now,  shall  I  triumph  iu  the  end. 
Yes,  my  dear  uude,  if  women  have  patience  to  endure,  they  may 
die.  but  they  mwl  conquer.  Do  not  mistake  rae — I  mean  by 
eonqiur,  the  ocliievenient  of  no  commaud,  the  exercise  of  no 
authority  ;  but  I  do  mean  thnt  it  will  be  their  exceeding  glory 
to  win  V)ftck  the  wanderer — to  fiud  him  return — to  save  him  f<w 
time,  and,  through  God's  blessing,  for  eternity.  This  is  a  Cbrin- 
tinu  woman's  triumph — a  triumph  in  which  angels  will  rejoice; 
I  do  not  sny  I  shall  achieve  this  nour  with  Mansfield — he  is  still 
in  the  toils ;  but  when  passion  fades,  and  reason  and  affection 
retuni,  he  will  return  with  them.  Do  not  think  1  do  not  feel 
wliat  nil  womeu  muil  uiidyr  suoli  cireumstiuccs,  nor  do  not  give 
me  more  merit  thn,n  I  deserve.  I  love  him — that  of  itself  is 
eufBcieut  to  keep  me  iu  the  patli  of  duty ;  but  even  if  I  did  not, 
I  would,  I  hope,  do  from  principle  what  I  now  do  from  affection. 
It  ia  ouly  then  I  should  deserve  praise.  Poor  Mansfield  !  he  will 
have  that  to  contend  with  hereafter  that  will  bitterly  try  hia 
temper  aud  chanicter — the  falling  nway  of  summer  friends,  which 
like  summer  flies,  vanish  nt  the  first  chill  of  wiuter — the  lone- 
liness and  self  reproacli — the  restricted  means — the  impossibility 
of  indulgence  in  tastes  and  refinements  which  habit  has  rendered 
necessary — the  coldiiesB  of  the  few  whom  he  respects.  These 
form  his  future — a  future  that  would  drive  him  to  utter  deq>air, 
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or  moro  degraded  sin,  unless  some  haven  be  opened  to  re- 
ceive him." 

There  was  much  more,  but  this  is  all  that  need  be  quoted 
from  a  letter  that  startled  and  astonished  him  much— by 
"which  her  feelings  could  not  be  comprehended,  nor  her  mind 
understood.  She  was  already  gone  when  Uncle  Oliver  received 
the  letter — gone  with  her  child,  his  maid,  and  the  faithful 
Lewis. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Joseph  Smith, 
as  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  dis- 
covered Mr.  Orepoint  holding  a  skein  of  worsted  which  she  was 
winding  for  her  **  crochet. "*  **  I  am  really  quite  broken-hearted 
and  half-ashamed  that  one  so  nearly  related  to  n^e  should  bo  so 
tried,  and  so  lost,  because  there  never  was  anything  so  foolish. 
Madeline  Mansfield  has  given  up  the  whole  of  her  marriage- 
settlement  to  clear  away  all  the  debts  and  things  that  tormented 
her  good-for-nothing  husband.  So  much ;  but  iliat  is  not  all. 
He  would  not  come  back  to  sign  the  papers  which  were 
necessary,  and  so  she  is  quietly  gone  to  find  him.  Now,  did 
you  ever,  in  all  yoiu*  life,  hear  of  such  a  thing? — putting  in 
practice  what  we  read  of  in  old  books — only  meant  to  be 
i-ead,  not  done,  you  know,  my  dear.  I  never  could  have  be- 
lieved such  folly — the  foolish,  foolish  woman ;  and  for  such  a 
husband  1 " 

**  Most  true,"  said  Mr.  Orepoint,  while  working  with  mar- 
vellous industry  at  a  knot  in  the  lamb's- wool ;  "  for  such  a 
husband — or  for  any  husband  I " 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  resumed  the  visitor,  "  if  there  will  bo 
an  auction  at  the  poor  Mansfields*?  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
I  feel  the  deepest  interest.'* 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  if  there  should  be,  and  I  could  get  Smith, 
by  some  miracle,  into  a  good  humour,  I  should  like  that  harp- 
it  is  such  a  love  1 " 

^  I  shall  certainly  go  and  see  the  things,  whether  I  buy  or 
not,"  half  yawned  Mr.  Orepoint.  "  I  always  doubted  the  console- 
tables  being  real  mosaic ;  and  I  must  ascertain,  as  I  have  a  bet 
at  the  club  about  them." 
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"  Everything  in  the  house  was  real,"  said  Mra.  Smith,  bridlitut 
« little — for  she  fancied  the  observation  a  "  slap  "  at  the  bmily — 
"  I  assure  you  everytliiu);  in  the  house  was  real." 

"  Exoept  tlie  happiiieaa,"  sneered  the  imui  about  town — "«- 
tept  the  happiKot," 
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^OOR  Mcideline !  she  hod  overrated  her  strength  and 
i  powera  of  eaduraoce;  the  nearer  she  drew  to  Paris, 
3  more  nervous  she  became — the  less  fitted  for 
'  the  task  she  had  set  herself.  At  one  time  she  would 
order  the  poetilions  to  double  their  speed,  and  the  next  direct 
them  to  go  slower,  for  tliat  she  was  distracted  by  the  rapidity  of 
movement.  More  than  once  she  felt  she  had  done  foolishlj  in 
bringing  her  child  with  her.  She  entertained  no  idea  of  using 
him,  as  in  a  diuma,  to  di-aw  her  husband  back.  She  knew  this 
to  be  equally  mean  as  UBeless,  and  that  nothing  but  time  conU 
restore  her  husbuid  to  tiimself  and  to  ber. 
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As  the  carriage  whirled  through  the  etreeU  of  Pa^i^  Madeline's 
heart  beat  bo  quickly,  that  she  could  hardly  breatho :  even  tbo 
Mrranta  seemed  too.  absorbed  to  note  the  stmngenea  of  the 
motley  city.  Arthur  had  been  surae  time  asleep,  and  when  the 
pustiltoiu  drew  up  at  the  hotel,  Mrs.  Mansfield  felt  completely 
paralysed;  she  could  uot  move.  Her  blood,  stagnant  for  a 
moment,  rushed  suddenly  to  her  bead,  which  svam  and  reeled ; 
nnd  although  her  maid  assured  the  servants  that  her  mistress 
wan  only  sufferiug  from  fatigue,  ithe  feared  she  was  actually 
dying. 

The  noit  day,  when  bodily  exertion  had  somewhat  abated, 
Madeline  collected  her  thoughts,  and  endeavoured  to  arrange 
the  best,  because  the  most  effective,  mode  of  appealing  to  her 
husband.  She  ascertained  that  he  was  still  in  Paris.  The  lawyer 
wns  expected  to  arrive  that  evening,  or  the  next  morning. 
Should  she  Buffer  him  to  see  Mansfield  first,  or  should  she  go 
herself  to  her  husband)  There  would  have  been  no  cause  for 
deliberation,  if  she  wiis  certain  of  seeing  only  him.  She  would 
g'l  at  once;  but  could  she  bear  to  meet  another?  "Nothing 
will  happen  to  me,  good  Lewis,''  she  said,  in  reply  to  his  respectful 
protest, — "  nothing,  believe  me.  Let  tiie  man  drive  on."  The 
Bervmit  bowed;  and  the  uneasy  machine,  lined  with  orimson- 
Telvet — a  specimen  of  6uery  and  discomfort — proceeded  to  rattle 
over  the  ill-paved  street''.  "  Open  the  door,  Lewis,''  she  said ; 
"  I  will  myself  inquire." 

"May  God  protect  her!"  muttered  the  old  servant;  "how 
pale  and  resolute  she  looks,  and  yet  how  geutlcl" 

To  Madeline's  inquiries,  the  attendant  who  answered  said  that 
Monsieur  was  out,  but  "  Mudiimo"  was  at  breakfast.  Mrs. 
Mansfield  paused,  and  the  repeated  question  of  "  Who  shall  I 
say  wishes  to  sec  her  1"  fell  unheard  upon  her  car.  She  walked  on. 
It  was  a  strange,  I  had  almost  written  an  unnatural,  meeting 
— vice  and  virtue  fece  to  face — and  yet  such  scenes  occur  almost 
daily  in  this  great  world,  without  many  taking  note  of  them. 
The  unhappy  wnmau,  whom  Madeline  found  reading  one  of  the 
frivolous  journals  of  the  day,  rose  to  receive  her  with  an  ease 
and  grace  of  manner  which,  at  any  other  time,  or  fi-om  any 
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other  person,  would  have  at  once  prepossessed  her  in  her  favour. 
She  requested  her  to  sit,  but  Mrs.  Mansfield  was  for  a  few 
moments  incapable  of  motion.  She  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  frail  and  delicate-looking  Italian  songstress,  and  at  last, 
in  as  firm  a  voice  as  she  could  command,  said,  *'  Mj  name  is 
Mansfield.**  A  tremor,  sudden  and  violent,  agitated  the  fmme 
of  the  stnmger;  she  attempted  to  ring  the  bell,  but  her  arm  fell 
powerless  at  her  side;  her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  escaped 
them;  and  at  length,  after  various  ineffectual  struggles,  she 
fainted.  Mrs.  Mansfield  moved  to  where  she  had  fallen  upon 
the  couch,  from  which  she  had  risen  on  her  enti'ance.  She 
looked  at  her  pale  face,  and,  upturned  as  it  then  was  to  the 
light,  she  saw  how  much  older  she  was  than  she  had  imagined, 
and  what  strong  lines,  passion  and — it  might  be  her  imagination, 
but  she  thought — sorrow  had  eaten  into  her  exquisite  and  deli- 
cate features.  She  poured  over  her  brow  some  eau  de  Cologne 
from  ajlagon  that  stood  on  the  table,  and  pushed  a  pillow  beneath 
her  head.  As  she  gnzed  on  one  who  had  done  so  much  to 
destroy  her  peace,  she  felt  suffocated ;  acute  pains  darted  through 
her  frame,  and  her  head  and  temples  throbbed  violently.  She 
was  there,  alone  and  powerless — her  for  whom  she  had  been 
deserted.  All  that  Madeline  had  ever  heard  or  read  of  demons 
taking  possession  of  the  human  form  crowded  her  confused  mind. 
How  beautifully  hideous  the  woman  became  the  longer  she 
gazed  1  She  bent  over  her  to  examine  more  keenly  the  features 
she  hoped  never  again  to  see,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  an  orna- 
ment that,  suspended  from  a  black  velvet  ribbon,  glittered  on 
her  bosom — it  was  her  husband's  miniature  I  If  a  serpent  had 
stung  her,  she  could  not  have  writhed  under  a  more  bitter  pang. 
Strange  it  was  that  she,  knowing  all  she  did,  should  in  a  moment 
become  so  changed.  Strange  that  a  disposition  to  revenge  should 
rush  through  her  heart  and  brain,  nerving  her  arm,  so  that  she 
could  have  clutched  and  used  a  dagger  in  the  wild  anguish  of 
that  fearful  moment.  As  if  the  fiend  had  fully  prepared  for 
that  terrible  passage  of  her  fevered  life,  almost  beneath  her 
hand,  close  to  where  the  insensible  woman  lay,  beside  the  very 
pillow,  was  a  glittering  stiletto,  one  of  those  with  jewelled 
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iuindlta  whicli  am  used  upon  the  stage;  but  tlio  moroentoi; 
frenzy  passed  nwaj  as  rapidly  iJtnost  iis  it  came.  Bewildered  by 
its  uuknown  viuleiice,  di-eadiiig  lieraelf,  chilled  iu  evei?  pore,  u 
if  the  burning  fever  of  ibe  past  emotioQ  bad  drawn  vitulity  even 
from  her  shivcriug  hcmt,  iilie  stnggered  to  tlie  window,  and 
throwing  up  the  cumbrous  fnitne,  giisped  in  the  reviving  air,  na 
If  she  bud  never  breathed  it  lieforc. 

When  she  recovered  beruclf,  elie  uiw  the  stranger  looking 
nround  witb  a  dittraU  nir,  rising  slowly  from  the  couch,  and 
jMSsing  her  bond  repeatedly  ncruss  her  brow,  as  if  she  was 
recalling  the  events  of  the  minutes  past.  When  she  perceived 
Uadelinc,  she  clasped  her  htkuds  and  screamed.  Urs.  Uanafield, 
perfectly  ivstored,  said,  "Mnke  uo  noise;  you  sball  hear  me; 
you  owe  me  more  than  a  few  moments'  s'lence." 

"  You  will  not  hurt  nio,"  exclaimed  the  ti'cmbling  foreigner — 
"you  will  not  hiirc  me." 

"  May  (jod  forbid  th;it  I  should  hurt  you  1  I  would  nitlier 
save  you  froiu  yourself,"  wiis  ibii  reply.  When  Madeline  recom- 
menced, lier  voice  was  weak  and  feeble,  but  it  gained  strength  us 
she  ooiitinued.  The  Italian  listened  nt  first  witb  compressed 
lips,  a  haughty  and  determined  gathering  of  her  brows,  and  her 
small  hands  so  tightly  elai^ped  together,  tliat  the  jewels  by  whiuh 
her  fingers  were  eucircled  pressed  into  the  fleah,  while  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  ground.  At  first,  too,  Miideline'a  words  came 
slowly  from  her  lips.  She  drew  a  picture  of  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother,  one  who  loved  as  jjassionately,  as  firmly,  and  more  hoiily 
than  tbo  person  she  tidilressed  could  have  doue — deserted  by  lier 
husband  and  tlic  father  of  her  child — for  whom  1  Slie  paused; 
there  was  no  reply.  As  she  continued,  she  gained  strength  and 
courage.  Slie  used  no  offensive  word.  She  remembered  that 
the  Italian  was  not  tutored  as  she  had  boeu;  tiiat  she  was  not 
only  boru  of  other  hluod,  but  educated — if  such  tutelage  could 
bo  called  education — iu  a  different  world;  not  thinking  her 
thoughts,  hardly  understanding  lier  langnnge.  Her  momentary 
madness  overcoii:e,  she  was  quite  her  noble  self,  and  that  self 
was  full  of  the  charity  ''  whicli  suffereth  long  and  is  kind."  She 
spoke  of  the  past — of  her  deep  and  devoted  love  to  her  husband, 
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and  of  his  to  her ;  of  the  present — her  utter  desolation  of  heai-t 
and  spirit,  forsaken  hj  him  to  whose  love  and  protection  she  had 
a  right  given  her  by  the  Almighty ;  of  her  child — of  the  effect 
his  father*s  conduct  must  have  on  his  after-life ;  how,  despite  her 
exertions  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  his  parent's  abandonment 
of  her  and  himself,  he  must  know  it  hereafter,  and  grow  up  with 
tlie consciousness  of  his  father's  sin;  nay,  that  on  her  would 
devolve  the  almost  impossible  task  of  dividing  the  sin  and  the 
smner  — teaching  him  to  hate  the  one,  and  cleave  to  the  other. 
She  then  passed,  by  means  of  a  few  rapid  but  heartfelt  words,  to 
the  Jureafter  to  which  they  must  all  come — the  hereafter  of 
thought  and  age — leading  to  the  dread  hereafter  of  the  grave. 
Before  this,  she  saw  that,  however  passiouate  and  wilful,  however 
wayward  and  devoid  of  woman's  most  essential  virtue,  the  frail 
creature  she  addressed  might  he,  feeling  was  at  work  within  her. 
Her  expressive  features  changed,  her  brows  relaxed,  lai^  tears 
trembled  on  her  eyelashes,  and  her  fingers  moved  convulsively. 
Madeline  said,  that  whatever  her  feelings  might  be,  whatever 
she  felt  towards  her,  she  did  not  come  armed  with  a  wife's 
authority  to  reproach,  to  wound,  to  insult  her ;  she  came  as  one 
woman  to  another,  to  show  her  the  abyss  of  guilt  into  which  she 
had  herself  plunged,  and  the  misery  to  which  she  had  devoted 
others. 

Madeline  perceived  that,  prompted  by  a  sudden  impulse,  she 
endeavoured  to  unclasp  the  velvet  from  her  throat ;  but  her 
agitation  prevented  her  effecting  her  purpose.  She  tore  the 
band  apart,  flung  the  miniature  on  the  ground,  then  spiinging 
up,  her  foot  was  raised  to  crush  it  into  atoms.  Madeline  held 
her  back.  *^  No,  no,"  she  said,  ^'iJiat  shall  never  be  while  I  am 
present." 

*'  There  1 "  exclaimed  the  passiouate  woman  ;  "  you  do  not 
hate  him  this  moment  as  1  do — could  not  ciu^  him  as  I 
could." 

"  See,"  replied  Madeline,  "  the  different  character  of  our  affec- 
tions. You,  whom  he  has  so  little  wronged,  would  curse  him  ; 
1,  his  foi*8akeu  wife,  the  mother  of  his  child,  pi-ay  for  and  bless 
liim  every  hour  I  live." 
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''  Oh,  why  1  **  sobbed  the  Italian,  <<  why  did  no  one  tell  me 
thii  he/are  t     I  knew  he  had  a  wife,  but  did  not  think  she  was 
like  you  !  **  and  flinging  herself  on  her  knees  beside  Madeline, 
and  hiding  lier  face  in  her  dress,  she  became  almost  convulsed 
with  weeping.     It  would  have  needed  a  sterner  heart  than 
Mrs.  Mansfield's  to  have  witnessed  such  sudden  agony  unmoved. 
There  was  none  of  the  hardness  of  hopeless  sin  about  the  frail 
creature  who  cluug  to  her  -  moi-e  as  a  child  clings  to  a  mother, 
than  as  one  woman  supplicates  anoUier.     **  Let  me  weep,"  she 
said  ;  "  such  tears  do  me  good.     I  never  shed  such  tears  liefore. 
I  thought  if  you  came,  you  would  kill  me  ;  but  you  forgive  me. 
I  will  sin  no  more.     If  you   forgive  me,  I  will  sin  no  more." 
This,  and  much  of  the  same  kind,  was  said  in  the  musical  tones 
of  her  native  tongue ;  and  Madeline's  emotions,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  say  so,  might  well  be  envied.     Here  was  a  glorious 
Christian  triumph.  She  had  wrestled  with  and  overcome  herself; 
she  iiad  foi'boriu  not  only  violence,  but  reproach ;  and  if  her 
mission  was  even  still  to  he  accom])li8hed,  she  had  awoke  in 
an  erring  woman  a  sense  of  wrong,  a  resolve  of  right — senti- 
ments and  feelings  wliich.  if  properly  moved,  would  lead  many 
a  sister  from  sin  to  salvation,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.     Sud- 
denly the  Italian  put  her  finger  to  her  lip,  and  pointed  to  a  door 
which  Mrs.  Mansfield  had  not  before  perceived.     At  the  same 
moment  she  picked  up  the  miniature,  placed  it  in  Madeline*s  hand, 
and  closing  her  fingers  upon  it,  pressed  them  to  her  lips.     **  He 
is  coming,"  she  said  in  a  hoarse  voice ;  **  he  was  not  out — not 
up ;  that  leads   to   his   dressuig   room.'*     She  flew  across  the 
chamber  to  a  door  at  tlie  other  end,  then  returning  and  bending 
tow^ards  where  Mrs.  Mansfield  sat,  overwhelmed  by  tlie  expectation 
of  seeing  her  husband,  she  muttered  sometliing  which  Madeline 
did  not  understand,  and  sobbing  more  bitterly  than  ever,  quitted 
the  apartment.     Mansfield  entered  shortly  after.     Mansfield  1 — 
but  how  worn,  how  broken  down,  he  looked  ! — not  as  one  from 
whom  health  fades  gradually,  not  as  one  whom  over  labour,  or 
over-anxiety,  works  down  from  the  healthful  bright-eyed  man  to 
the  bent  and  hollowed  shadow  of  humanity,  struggling  with  the 
toils  and  troubles  of  life,  but  struggling  with  an  honest  purpose 
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and  a  clear  conscience.  Such  a  one  may  be  bent  and  bowed  to  the 
earth,  but  he  never  can  have  the  torn,  and  soiled,  and  haggard 
look,  that  effaces  God's  image,  in  the  debauchee,  or  even  in  him 
in  whom  weakness  produces  the  effects  of  vice.  They  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence.  Mansfield  would  have  returned  whence 
he  came,  if  he  had  had  the  power.  While  she,  first  and  most 
enduring  in  all  good  deeds,  advanced  to  meet  him.  She  could 
not  speak.  She  extended  her  hands  towards  him — he  saw  the 
miniature.  **  I  have  seen  her,"  she  said  ;  **  I  have  exposed  to 
her  her  own  sin,  and  she  has  blessed  me  for  it ;  "  and  this  was 
the  only  allusion  she  made,  during  that  important  interview,  to 
his  crime.  On  the  contrary,  she  endeavoured  to  draw  his  atten< 
tion  to  the  mere  business  portion  of  her  mission  ;  but  this  was 
impossible.  He  could  not  attend  ;  he  sank  into  a  paroxysm  of 
the  deepest  despair— -reproached  himself,  reproached  her — said 
he  could  have  endured  anything  rather  than  the  love  she  bore 
him — that  it  was  a  curse,  a  very  poison.  She  heard  all  this ; 
she  heard  it  all,  crushing  her  love  closer  and  closer  into  her 
heart — assuming  a  coolness  of  counsel,  so  as  to  assure  his  mind, 
in  its  present  mood,  that  it  was  business  -  the  advantage  both 
would  derive  in  the  end,  the  advantage  their  child  would  derive 
— ^that  brouglit  her  there — not  denying  her  affection,  but  never 
for  a  moment  dwellitig  on  it.  Mansfield  caught  at  the  mention 
of  the  child,  and  inquired  if  he  were  in  Paris.  He  became  at 
once  anxious  to  see  him ;  he  would  have  him  there  :  but  no ;  he 
would  go  to  him.  It  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  mere  feelings 
and.affections,  however  pure  and  kind  they  might  be,  could  never 
liave  guided  Madeline  through  the  perils  of  this  momentous  day. 
Her  husband's  eyes,  unnaturally  wandering,  now  fierce  with 
sudden  brightness,  now  dim,  and  red,  and  in-looking,  the  shiver- 
mg  despair  which  made  him  firm  in  the  belief  that  nothing  could 
save  him,  the  unmanly  dread  of  investigating  the  debtor  and 
creditor  columns  of  his  accounts ;  all  these  called  for  her 
strength,  and  made  her,  while  she  trembled  for  his  reason,  exert 
her  own.  The  vacillations  of  the  man  of  fashion,  from  whom 
the  gilding  is  all  worn  off — the  wit,  whose  arrows  are  no  longer 
tipped  with  brilliants  —the  man,  in  fact,  once  so  rich  in  all  but 
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moral  strengthy  now  poor  in  all  things,  was  as  tenderly  beloved 
by  his  devoted  wife  as  on  the  day  she  placed  their  first-bom  in 
his  arms ;  the  same  rich  natural  unsullied  love  hovered  with  angel 
wings  above  the  wreck  which,  like  the  life-boat,  she  was  just  in 
time  to  save.  There  are  passages  in  human  nature  so  difficult 
to  decipher,  that  the  closest  observer  cannot  account  for  the 
workings  of  the  various  feelings,  and  their  effects,  broken  up,  as 
they  are,  by  thoughts,  and  motives,  and  intentions.  Madeline 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  her  husband  left  the  hotel 
without  seeming  to  think  or  care  for  the  creature  whose  image 
haunted  her,  even  while  she  looked  upon  him.  The  sight  of 
his  child  subdued  him  altogether  ;  and  as  the  little  fellow  clung 
round  his  neck,  its  father  burst  into  tears  so  rapid  and  violenty 
that  his  strong  frame  seemed  hardly  able  to  endure  the  shock. 
Anxiously  did  Madeline  look  for  the  lawyer's  arrival  with  the 
necessary  papers ;  every  carriage  that  drove  into  the  courtyard 
drew  her  to  the  window.  She  knew  that  if  he  came  then, 
Mansfield  would  do  everything  she  required  :  but  (oh,  the  misery 
of  having  to  do  with  the  unstable  !)  she  could  not  trust  him 
from  hour  to  hour.  She  judged  of  the  present  by  the  past.  It 
was  nearly  night,  and  no  lawyer  had  arrived.  Subdued  as  her 
husbaud  was  by  the  emotions  of  the  day,  he  became  suddenly  and 
alarmingly  excited,  talked  wildly  and  incoherently  of  his  j)ast 
experiences,  and  of  what  his  future  should  be,  and  wanted 
Madeline  to  go  with  him  to  the  opei'a.  This  fancy  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  his  mind  altogether.  His  poor  wife 
would  as  soon  almost  have  gone  to  her  grave  ;  but  he  insisted, 
and  she  prepared  to  dress.  What  a  mockery  it  w^as,  after  what 
she  had  suffered  during  the  last  twelve  hours  !  He  faulted  the 
simple  arrangement  of  her  hair.  "  Flowers,"  he  said,  "  must  be 
mingled  there  ;  she  could  not  go  with  her  hair  unadorned :  if 
she  had  not  brought  them  with  her,  she  must  send  out  and  buy 
them.  No  flowers  like  the  French  flowers ; ''  and  to  delay  the 
time,  she  did  as  he  desired.  But  before  they  were  placed  in  her 
hair  to  his  satisfaction,  the  excitement  deepened  into  disease. 
He  complained  suddenly  of  the  most  racking  pnin  in  his  head 
and  temples ;  every  sound  distracted  him,  and  he  could  endure 
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no  ray  of  light ;  then,  in  the  midst  of  his  fevered  description  of 
a  favourite  song,  he  paused,  and  in  a  voice  of  child-like  confi- 
dence, whispered,  "  Let  me  lay  my  head  upon  your  bosom, 
Madeline ;  there  was  its  first  peaceful  repose,  and  thei*e  will  be 
its  last ; "  but  there  was  no  repose  for  a  head  tortured  with 
distracting  fever  of  the  braiti.  About  an  hour  afterwards, 
the  lawyer  arrived,  to  find  the  unhappy  man  iu  the  wildest 
ravings.  If  ever  Madeline  had  been  tempted  to  question  the 
will  of  Providence,  it  was  then.  Before  the  morning  dawned, 
her  husband  had  ceased  to  recognise  her ;  and  in  his  wanderings, 
the  name  of  another  was  frequently  mingled  with  her  own.  The 
physicians  said  that  weeks  must  pass  before  the  patient  had  a 

chance  of  being  able  to  attend  to  business  of  any  kind,  if and 

they  shook  their  heads;  his  fran:e  was  debilitated,  his  constitu- 
tion anything  but  strong ;  they  hoped,  but  they  also  feared  ; 
they  had  never  seen  the  disease  under  a  worse  form.  It  was 
useless  for  the  man  of  business  to  wait ;  when  needed  he  would 
return.  One  thing  it  is  necessary  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature  to  record  ;  when  he  arrived  in  London,  and  stated  to 
the  various  persons  whom  the  subject  concerned,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield,  they, 
without  one  single  exception,  expressed  their  determination  to 
wait  until  Mrs.  Mansfield  should  be  able  to  act  for  them,  so  con- 
vinced were  they  of  her  noble  mind  and  high  integrity.  This 
compliment,  when  conveyed  to  her  in  the  business-like  letter  of 
the  solicitor,  certainly  made  her  heart  beat  more  fervently, 
though  she  read  it  by  the  dim  lamp-light  of  a  chamber,  sick  well 
nigh  to  death.  It  was  matter  of  astonishment  to  Madeline's 
friends  how  she  ever  lived  through  a  month  of  never-ending 
watching  and  suspense.  There  was  no  rest — no  reprieve.  It  was 
only  the  exchange  of  one  anxiety  for  another.  The  struggle 
between  life  and  death,  between  reason  and  insanity,  was  such, 
that  her  very  devotion  to  the  sufferer  would  have  tempted  her  to 
pray  that  he  might  be  released,  had  it  not  been  for  the  blessed 
faith  which,  the  greater  the  peril,  the  wilder  the  storm,  will  of  a 
surety  go  on  increasing  in  the  true  believer ;  that  which  causeth 
the  feeble  to  cry  to  the  grave  fbr  refuge,  enableth  the  brave  iu 
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fiEuth  to  defy  death.  Thus  it  was  with  Madeline.  The  strength 
of  the  spirit  withstood  the  tremor  of  the  flesh.  Shaken  for  a 
moment,  as  all  Christians  are,  at  times — however  oppressed,  <»: 
worn,  or  weary,  in  the  twilight,  in  the  noon-day,  in  the  dim 
midnight  watches,  even  when  she  deemed  him  she  loved  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death — the  never  doubted  1  Her  worthy 
Uncle  Oliver,  much  as  he  blamed  her,  could  not  avoid  fol- 
lowing her  to  Paris,  where,  despite  the  kindest  intentions  in 
the  world,  he  materially  increased  her  discomfort,  by  his  dislike 
to  the  country  and  to  her  husband ;  but  nothing  moved  her 
from  her  duty. 

She  was  by  her  husband's  bedside  one  evening,  when  Mans- 
field, who  had  been  for  upwards  of  three  weeks  in  a  state  that 
defies  description,  had  fallen  into  a  comparatively  quiet  sleep ; 
his  poor  restless  head  was  still,  and  his  arms  were  quiet.  Ma- 
deline was  thankful  for  the  repose,  when  she  thought  she  heard 
voices  in  the  ante-room  in  low  but  earnest  discourse.  The 
chamber  of  the  sick  man  was  so  spacious,  that  it  took  her  some 
little  time,  stealing  along  on  tip- toe,  to  reach  the  door.  There 
she  found  Lewis  opposing  a  lady's  entrance — not  satisfied  with 
his  powers  of  persuasion,  but  standing  so  as  to  prevent  her  from 
entering.  Madeline  at  once  knew  who  the  stranger  was ;  but 
the  instant  she  saw  Mra.  Mansfield,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  and,  in  smothered  accents,  entreated  to  see  Mr.  Mansfield 
once  more.  **  He  will  not  know  me,"  she  murmured  ;  "  and  as 
I  am  returning  to  my  own  country,  I  could  not  bear  to  depart 
without  imploring  you  to  grant  me  this  act  of  mercy."  Instead 
of  repulsing  her,  as  Lewis  expected  she  would  have  done,  she 
suffered  her  to  follow  her  to  the  bedside  ;  and,  though  her  hand 
trembled,  she  shaded  the  light  from  his  eyes — eyes  that,  sleeping 
or  waking,  were  unconscious  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  only 
saw  the  dissolving  phantoms  of  a  heated  brain.  The  Italian 
looked  long  and  earnestly  upon  him ;  and  what  passed  in  her 
mind  can  only  be  known  to  the  Almighty,  for  she  spoke  no  word. 
At  last,  she  sunk  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  and,  pressing  her 
face  on  the  counterpane,  wept  most  bitterly.  The  unconscious 
sufferer  tossed  his  hands,  and  as  one  rested  for  an  instant  near 
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ber.  she  kissed  it  Madeline  turned  away.  The  quick  Italiaa 
perceived  it,  and  rising,  whispered  ber,  **  It  is  the  last — we  shall 
meet  no  more."  She  drew  the  curtain,  and  added,  "  And  you, 
can  you  forgive  me  ? — can  you  really  forgive  me  ?  Can  you 
think  of,  and  not  cui-se  me  7  Are  you  really  so  good  I  You  are 
not  cold,  but  calm.  Can  you  forgive  the  warm  blood  of  the 
South  1  You,  who  know  it  not,  have  you  that  chainty  in  the 
heart  for  a  sinner  t — you,  who  have  walked  with  your  God  so 
long  f "  With  such  murmured  sentences,  she  l)ent  lowly  before 
Madeline,  who,  deeply  affected,  drew  her  into  another  room. 

'*  I  do  forgive  you,"  she  said  ;  "  and  to  prove  it,  if  I  can,  now 
or  hereafter,  by  taking  from  the  small  share  of  the  comforts  of 
life  which  I  am  likely  to  enjoy,  I  will  bestow  on  you  what  will 
save  you  from  the  want  that  is  so  often  the  parent  of  sin.  God 
knows  how  gladly  I  will  do  it.  I  would  l)e  your  friend,  and  save 
you.  Do  not  believe  that,  as  a  woman,  having  sinned,  you  can- 
not be  saved.  There  are  some,  even  of  your  own  land,  who 
would  urge  this  as  a  reason  for  your  continuing  in  siu ;  but 
I  tell  you  it  is  not  so :  and  let  this  conviction  be  with  you  night 
and  day.  I,  Madeline  Mansfield,  have  told  you  so — I,  who  of 
all  others  you  have  most  wronged.  I  repeat  what  I  have  learned 
from  the  book  of  life  :  I  say,  •  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee.  Go, 
and  sin  no  more '  " 

And  they  parted.  Long  after,  when  that  ardent,  erring  spirit, 
bright,  yet  spotted  with  both  folly  and  crime,  pursued  a  pro- 
fession replete  with  dangers  and  temptations  to  the  purest  and 
the  best — often,  amid  the  plaudits  of  approving  hands — often, 
in  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  envy,  or  the  cloying  sickliness  of 
flattery,  or  the  dangers  of  unholy  jesting,  did  that  recU  scene, 
and  those  blessed  words,  return  to  the  wanderer's  memorv  : 
never  but  to  serve — often  to  save  !  When  the  glittering  gems, 
false  as  the  scenes  in  which  they  glittered,  fell  from  her  brow, 
and  self-reproach — for  much  that  she  had  left  undone,  and  much 
that  she  had  done — smote  upon  her  heart — then  would  the 
words  of  forgiveness  come  to  her,  full  of  healing.  And  in  her 
dreams,  the  vision  of  Madeline  would  stand  before  her — the 
image  of  her,  whom,  when  unseen  and  unknown,  she  hated  with 
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a  Southeni*s  jealousy  ;  but  who,  when  seen,  won  her  by  conduct 
80  different  from  anything  she  had  imagined  possible,  that  she 
became  enshrined  to  her  poor  erring  spirit,  as  a  holy  memory, 
for  ever. 

How  many  are  there  who  pass  through  life  without  noting 
that  in  the  exercise  of  forbearance  is  a  mighty  power — a  power 
felt  and  appreciated  when  the  storm  and  the  reproach  would  be 
forgotten  !  At  last,  the  patient,  whom  Madeline  had  so  watched 
and  so  prayed  for,  began  to  recover ;  his  consciousness  returned, 
and  then  he  hung  upon  Madeline's  words  and  Madeline's  looks, 
with  apparently  the  same  feeling  which  makes  a  child  cling  to 
its  mother.  His  mind  was  even  more  feeble  than  his  l>ody. 
When  he  was  able  to  endure  an  increase  of  light  in  his  room,  he 
begged  that  the  curtain  might  be  withdniwn  ;  nnd  Madeline  sat 
writing  with  noiseless  pen  by  his  side.  Suddenly  she  looked  up, 
and  saw  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

**  Speak,"  ho  said,  **  speak  ;  for  I  can  hardly  believe  that  you 
are  there." 

Madeline  smiled — a  smile  which  expressed  more  than  mere 
mortal  beauty  ever  could — and  said  a  few  fond  words. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  her  face,  and  amid  her  hair,  and 
then  felt  the  arm,  so  thin  and  worn,  that  not  a  trace  of  its 
roundness  remained.  "  How  changed,"  he  sighed — "  how  sadly 
changed ;  and  it  is  all  my  w^ork  1 "  and  he  sobbed  and  cried, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  This  little  scene  was  fi*equently 
repeated.  She  could  not  go  near  him  without  his  recalling  what 
she  was,  and  blaming  himself;  while  she  ivssured  him  that  now, 
as  he  was  recovering,  she  was  quite  happy,  and  felt  her  happiness 
must  increase.  But  time  jmssed,  and  was  passing,  and  their 
affairs  must  l)e  speedily  arranged.  The  agitation  might  cause  a 
relapse,  a  return  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  either  destroy 
life  or  deprive  her  husband  of  reason.  Still,  he  was  much  better, 
and  she  prepared  him  for  his  lawyer  s  presence.  He  came  ;  but 
before  Mansfield  knew  of  his  being  in  the  hotel,  he  visited  Uncle 
Oliver,  who  was  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout.  While  Madeline's 
husband  slumbered  in  the  easy  chair,  to  which  he  had  been 
removed,  she  went  to  her  uncles  room,  and  found  the  old  gen- 
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tlemau  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  As  she  entered,  she  heard 
Buch  epithets  as  **  the  fool,"  "  the  idiot,"  "  the  senseless,  brainless 
fooL"  **  It's  no  use,  Mr.  Bramwell,"  quoth  the  old  gentleman, 
when  Madeline  stood  at  his  side—"  it*s  no  use  ;  but  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  sensible  woman — ^no  such  thing.  One  iiishes 
into  one  extreme,  like  Mre.  Smith  ;  and  the  other,  like  Made- 
line :  and  yet,  I  *11  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,'*  he  continued,  moving 
his  gout-stool  with  his  stick — "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is — (hang 
this  stool !  the  French  air,  sir,  has  spoiled  it  altogether — warped 
the  English  elm.  more  than  it  could  ever  do  to  the  English  oak) 
— I'll  tell  you  wiiat  it  is,  it  does  not  at  all  signify  to  such  a 
woman  as  Madeline  who  she  marries ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  is 
her  husband — that  is  all,  sir.  If  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
married  to  a  Frenchman — I  put  the  case  as  strongly  as  I  can — 
if  she,  Madeline,  had  the  misfortune,  though  an  Englishwoman, 
to  be  manied  to  a  Frenchman,  even  to  Bonaparte,  my  belief  is, 
she'd  have  followed  him  into  exile— there  !"  and  he  struck  his 
stick  violently  upon  the  floor. 

**  My  dear  uncle  !  "  said  Madeline. 

"  Here,  again,  she  gets  over  me,  sir,  with  her  softness,  and 
drives  me  mad  with  her  resolution.  I^ook  at  her ;  the  shadow 
of  herself — fading — faded  ;  nearer  death  at  this  moment  than  he 
she  has  been  watching  over  and  praying  for,  as  if- he  were  a  saint 
instead  of  a  sinner." 

*'  A  saint  would  not  need  my  prayers,"  replied  Mrs.  Mansfield, 
parrying  the  old  gentleman's  bitterness. 

"  A  rascal  I "  persisted  Uncle  Oliver. 

"  Uncle,"  interrupted  Madeline,  "  you  know  I  sufler  neither 
hard  names  nor  hard  words  towards  him." 

"  Look  at  her  now,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  see  how 
crimson  her  cheek  is,  and  how  her  lip  trembles  the  moment 
a  word  is  said  against  him  ;  and  now,  because  she  will  neither 
quarrel  with  me,  nor  he:ir  him  abused,  she  walks  out  of  the 
room.  I'd  give  a  hundred  pounds  to  feed  the  Frenchmen  for 
one  day  with  good  roast  beef,  if  she  would  only  call  him  a  rascal ! 
but  she  won't  -  she  will  not.  Mansfield  will  sign  anything  she'll 
ask  now,  and  so  she'll  give  up  her  property ;    and   when   ho 
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geta  better,  he'll  l>e  off  agiiiu.  The  evil  spirit  b  lulled,  not 
expelled  ;  nud  then,  when  the  devil  (who  likce  new  and  rich 
faces)  bids  him  good-bye,  shell  believe  he  is  reformed.  My 
poor  Madeline,  my  bright  pure  spirit,  bo  like  my  uster  I  And 
you  and  I,  Bi-amwell,  who  would  have  made  such  admirable 
husbands — you  and  I  " — and  the  old  geutlemon  shook  his  head. 

"  But,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Bramwell,  "  do  you  Dot  see  that 
Mrs.  Mansfield's  huppiness  consists  in  the  very  sacrificea  yoH 
ileplorot  She  is  like  the  angels — rejoiciug  over  the  one  that 
i-epenteth  ;  like  the  murtyrs — glorying  in  her  duty,  as  they  did 
iu  their  faitli ;  and,  despite  wlmt  you  say,  she  will  iinve  her  great 
rewftrd  !  It  is  a  clear  impossibility  that  sucli  goodness  and  such 
virtue  will  he  without  their  recompense.  Mr.  Mansfield  will 
strengthen  iu  her  strength,  and  become  a  new  creature  :  he  will 
see  the  world  as  it  is — he  will." 

"He  will  do  no  such  thing,"  exclaimed  bitter  Uuole  Oliver. 
*'  When  ho  does,  I  will  etit  my  crutch  1 " 

"  Itemember  your  promise,"  Sitid  Mr.  Bi'nmwell,  laughing; 
Unclfi  Oliver  remained  silent,  uiiJ  the  lawyei'  again  spoke.  "  And 
worn  and  faded  as  Mr:i.  Mansfield  lookit,  afier  sufferings  that 
would  have  killed  pei-soiia  with  stronger  bodies  but  weaker 
niinda,  she  is  not  so  worn  and  faded  as  the  creature  who  has 
destroyed  her  husband's  peace  and  her  own  by  perpetual  jars. 
Sucli  scenes  as  have  passed  between  Smitli  and  his  wife  make  me 
bless  my  baclielor  estate. — A  woman  who  cannot  indulge  her 
liusbaud,  may  marry  a  man  of  five-aud-twenty,  hut  ought  never 
to  venture  on  fivc-and- thirty.  Wo  stiffen  mightily  in  all  tbiugs 
after  we  pass  thirty.     Don't  you  think  so,  sir  ? " 

"  No,  sir ;  /  do  not,"  said  the  tcaty  Oliver.  "  I  am  un 
example  to  the  contrary.  1  am  at  sixty-six,  as  pliant  as  a 
willow ;  if  I  were  not,  bow  could  1  have  gun^  through  all  I 
have,  and  in  France  too  ;  but  1  heard  that  Elizabeth  had  been 
spoken  lightly  of,  and  that  Joseph  has  absolutely  got  a  habit 
of  drinking." 

"  They  say  so,"  observed  the  cautious  lawyer. 

"  They  ! "  repeated  Uncle  Oliver,  angry  at  what  he  kne«r  was 
a  fact  I'eceivLUg  cutifirmation.     "  And  who  are  '  they ! '     Kvcry- 
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body — nobody.  *  Tliey  ! '  *  They '  is  a  regular  scandal- monger 
— an  unknown,  unacknowledged,  unseen,  unanswered,  unautho- 
rised creation,  quoted  on  all  occasions,  aud,  be  he  ever  so  great 
a  liar,  believed,  while  doubted  — augh  ! " 

**  You  asked  me,  or  I  should  not  have  spoken  on  the  subject, 
as  Mrs.  Smith  is  your  relation,"  said  Mr.  Bramwell. 

"  And  what  is  that  to  me  1  **  exclaimed  Uncle  Oliver.  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  care  for  her  the  more  for 
that  1  Relationship  is  no  guarantee  for  liking  or  protection  ; 
if  it  were,  would  Mansfield  have  behaved  as  he  did  to  that 
angel  1  ** 

^'  On  the  other  hand,  would  she  behave  as  she  does  to 
any 

"  Not  a  fiiir  answer,  sir,"  interrupted  Uncle  Oliver.  "  She'd 
behave  well  to  every  one.  What  do  you  think  of  her  telling  that 

woman  that  she'd But  it  s  no  matter ;  she  little  thought  I 

heard  her.  When  I  si)eak  of  Madeline,  I  become  a  fool."  And 
the  old  gentleman  wiped  his  eyes,  and  then  holding  his  stick  by 
its  crooked  head,  made  it  perform  sundry  evolutions  in  the  air 
until  it  unfortunately  struck  his  gouty  toe,  and  then  he  roared 
80  loud,  as  to  recal  his  niece,  and  bring  little  Arthur  scampering 
into  the  room. 

Those  who  have  not  watched  the  fearful  ravages  of  a  disease 
such  as  Mr.  Mansfield  encountered,  are  invariably  shocked  at  the 
appearance  of  the  convalescent ;  and  while  his  friends,  who  have 
been  with  him  day  and  night,  think  how  much  better  he  is, 
strangers  believe  him  to  be  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  The 
witty,  high-spirited,  handsome  Mansfield  -  the  man  whose  word 
established  the  reputation  of  a  horse,  the  character  of  a  tailor, 
the  excellence  of  a  new  opei-a  or  a  new  novel,  and  whose  bow,  so 
slight,  yet,  when  necessjiry,  su  impressive,  was  reported  as  "  the 
most  elegant  thing  in  the  Park  " — was  now  a  worn,  attenuated, 
panting  skeleton,  unable  to  think,  but  not  to  feel,  tears  rushing 
on  the  smallest  occasion  to  his  aching  eyes  ;  while  his  mind, 
reeling  from  over- wrought  excitement  and  disease,  could  not  rely 
upon  itself.  It  was  piteous,  while  he  signed,  and  assigned,  and 
did  as  Madeline  requested,  to  hear  his  child-like  enti*eatie8  that 
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she  would  not  ^Tong  herself,  that  she  would  leave  him  to  perish 
rather,  that  she  would  lot  thiugs  take  their  course ;  while  she 
soothed  and  calmed  him,  fixed,  in  her  high-mindedness,  in  her 
purpose  to  save  his  credit  at  the  lust,  and  pass  most  likdy  all 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  comparative  poverty,  glorying — as 
she  smoothed  the  abundant  tresses  of  her  boy*8  head — in  the 
feeling,  that  her  practice  and  precept  would,  by  God*s  blessing, 
give  her  such  power  over  her  8on*s  education,  that  he  would  feel 
hereafter  that  the  glory  of  au  honest  name  was  better  than  the 
glitter  of  dishonoured  gold. 

**  Did  you  see  her  when  her  folly  was  completed  ?"  wliispered 
Uncle  Oliver  to  Mr.  Brumwell.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  change 
in  a  human  being?  You  would  have  thought  she  had  just 
received,  instead  of  having  just  resigned,  a  fortune ;  while  her 
husband  wiis  ya-ing  and  ha-ing,  and  wiping  his  eyes  ;*'  and  then 
Uncle  Oliver  wiped  his.  "  Now,  I  suppose,  they  will  have  about 
four  hundred  a-year  to  live  and  educate  their  child  on.  Tlie 
child*s  maid,  I  find,  is  to  return  to  England  with  you  ;  and 
to-morrow,  as  Mansfield  is  able  to  be  moved,  Uiey  leave  the 
hotel,  and  go  to  Versailles.  Ah,  sir,  she  has  sold  every  jewel  she 
had  in  the  world,  and  offered  Lewis  six  months*  wages  to  leave 
them ;  but  the  old  fellow  fell  on  his  knees,  and  entreated  to 
remain.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  wickedness  of  human 
nature.  Sir,  I  glory  in  human  nature.  There  are  specimens  of 
it  in  all  ranks  of  life,  that  should  have  temples  built  to  them. 
ITiose  who  undervalue  it  do  not  deserve  well  of  it ;  you  may 
carry  that  as  a  conviction  to  your  grave.** 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Bnimwell. 

"I  am,  sir;  1  am  always  right ;  and  I  am  right  in  leaving 
Madeline  for  a  time.  It  breaks  my  hejut  that  1  have  not 
thousands  to  give  her.  I  try  her  too  much,  and  she  has  plague 
enough  without  mo.  I  want  to  see  after  that  fool  Smith  and 
his  wife,  and  shall  be  in  London  a  day  or  two  after  you.** 

Madeline  was  now  alone  with  her  husband,  suiting  Iter 
expenditure  to  their  narrow  means,  and  rejoicing  that  she  had 
been  able  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  illness  from  a  fund  raised  by 
the  sale  of  her  jewels.     At  first,  Mansfield*s  returning  health 
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brought  back  many  of  his  old  habits,  and  though  he  tried  to 
restrain  them,  the  very  necessity  for  doing  so  produced  an  imta- 
bility  of  temper  that  would  have  worn  out  any  human  being 
less  sweet  than  Madeline.  It  is  certain  that  wc  are  less  grateful 
for  large  than  for  small  sacrifices.  If  Mrs.  Mansfield  had  been 
content  to  think,  *^  I  have  given  up  a  fortune  to  save  and  to 
reclaim  him,  and  will  do  no  more/'  she  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded. A  great  sacrifice  is  very  frequently  felt  as  a  reproach, 
when  a  small  one  is  considered  a  maik  of  affection.  Once,  and 
only  once,  he  questioned  her  as  to  the  events  of  the  day  when 
she  visited  his  hotel.  Certainly  it  would  be  eabier  for  any  woman 
to  pmise  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  truth  of  her  statement,  than 
to  follow  her  example  ;  it  is  the  passage  in  her  life  which  htis 
always  been  to  me  the  most  exalted.  It  was  a  glorious  thing  to 
hear  her  doing  justice  to  one  whom  a  woman  of  ordinary  mind 
would  have  considered  a  rival ;  while,  by  her  noble  conduct,  she, 
without  intending  it,  raised  herself  immeasurably  above  all  com- 
parison with  the  Italian.  Mansfield,  abashed  more  by  her 
heroism  of  the  heart,  than  by  all  her  more  busiuess-like  exertions 
or  patient  endurance,  implored  her  forgivenqss.  and  spoke  of  his 
being  so  degraded  in  such  sinless  eyes  as  hers,  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child  that  makes  confession  at  its  mothers  knee.  She  told 
him  how  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge  had  stirred  within 
her,  and  how  little  she  deserved  that  he  should  rate  her  so 
highly.  And  now,  poor  as  they  were,  Madeline  began  to  feel  the 
reward  of  her  forbearance.  Never,  in  the  days  of  his  early  love, 
had  Mansfield  evinced  the  same  continuing  tenderness,  guardeil 
by  a  watchfulness  over  liimself,  that  he  did  now ;  he  seemed 
to  look  upon  her  as  a  protecting  angel.  When  still  weak  from 
any  exertion,  he  leant  upon  her  arm  in  their  morning  and 
evening  walks ;  when  she  worked,  or  read,  or  wrote,  or  philo- 
sophised in  her  own  quiet  way  (which  sJie  could  not  think 
philosophy)  upon  past  times,  and  tried  to  make  Mansfield 
deem  well  of  Uncle  Oliver,  or  play  the  tutor  to  his  son,  an 
occupation  which  seemed  to  intei^est  him  in  earnest — ^at  all 
these  times  he  gained  not  only  strength  of  body,  but  all 
unhealthy   excitements  being  far  from  him,  his  mind,  refined 
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and  polished,  streugthened  also.  He  was,  like  all  of  his  f>eculiar 
tempei-ament,  much  the  creature  of  habit,  and  what  he  did 
to-day  he  wished  to  do  to-morrow.  His  afiuirs  had  been  at 
last  skilfully  managed,  and  he  could  not  meet  a  man  whom 
he  need  have  been  ashamed  to  look  in  the  face.  Still,  tlie  idea 
of  being  called  ^'poor  Mansfield*'  haunted  his  imagination  sc 
much,  that  Madeline  had  never  hinted  nt  their  return  to  Eng- 
land, which  she  still  fondly  thought  of  as  their  home.  It 
certainly  did  them  both  honour  to  see  how  they  brought  their 
habits  to  the  level  of  their  circumstances,  enjoying  existence, 
notwithstanding  the  shadows  left  by  the  past.  Mansfield  would 
have  been  much  happier,  had  it  not  occurred  to  him  so  fre- 
quently as  to  retard  his  recovery,  that  his  wife  was  hastening 
before  him  to  another  world ;  and  certainly  those  who  had 
known  her  a  few  months  before,  would  hardly  have  recognised 
the  outline  of  her  former  self.  They  had  been  inhaling  the  soft 
evening  breeze,  which  does  not  bring,  as  with  us,  those  heavy 
dews  fraught  with  danger,  now  sjiuntering  along  a  shaded 
alley,  and  then  sitting  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  when, 
just  as  they  were  seated,  they  heard  a  laugh  from  the  path 
they  had  quitted,  and  immediately  after  the  sounds  of  Eng- 
lish voices. 

Mansfield  grew  at  once  red  and  then  pale.  "  It  is  really  too 
bad,"  he  exclaimed;  **  we  must  plunge  fiirther  into  the  depths  of 
France,  to  escape  these  perpetual  intrusions." 

Madeline's  colour  also  heightened,  but  from  a  different  cause — 
she  thought  she  knew  the  female  voice.  "How  shall  we  re- 
treat]" she  said;  "  we  must  pass  them  to  get  home." 

Mr.  Mansfield  rose,  and  took  hold  of  Arthur's  hand.  **  If  we 
walk  quickly,"  he  replied,  *'  we  can  pass  the  wood  l)efoi-e  they 
leave  it."  But  he  miscalculated;  a  group  of  persons  emerged 
from  the  shade  as  they  reached  the  spot  of  which  Mr.  Mansfield 
had  spoken. 

''Well,  I  declare!"  exclaimed  the  lady  in  a  loud  strange  tone, 
"  there  are  the  poor  Mausfields ! "  and  the  same  moment  Mrs. 
Mansfield's  hand  was  grasped,  and  her  cheek  kissed,  by  little 
Mrs.  Smith. 
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As  well  as  Mr.  Mausfield^s  confuBiou  and  aDnoyance  permitted 
him  to  obseiTe,  there  were  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  of  the 
party,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Orepoint,  who  advanced  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  Mr.  Mansfield. 

*'  Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Smith,  with  more  than  her  usual 
volubility,  **  who  could  have  fancied  meeting  you  here,  after  all 
that  we  heard;  but,  Madeline,  you  were  always  an  angel  !" 
Then  turning  to  MauKfield,  she  said,  holding  up  her  finger,  while 
her  jewelled  cassolette  dangled  from  her  hand,  *'Ah,  you  naughty 
boyl  Indeed,  you  are  such  a  naughty  man.  that  I  don't  think 
I  shall  speak  to  you !  You  know  I  am  not  at  all  like  my 
Cousin  !** 

"  I  am  quite  awnre  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield,  bowing  proudly. 

''  Not  a  bit.  My  goodness,  how  ill  you  both  look  !  But  no 
wonder,  you  have  gone  through  so  much.  We  drove  down  here 
to  see  the  water-works,  or  fire-works,  or  whatever  they  are ;  but 
it's  the  wrong  day,  so  we  must  come  again." 

''And  where  is  your  husband?*'  inquired  Madeline;  while 
Mr.  Mansfield,  having  regained  his  self-possession,  addressed  a 
tew  words  to  Mr.  Oi-epoint. 

Mrs.  Smith's  countenance  dai'kencd.  "  Oh,  you  need  not  put 
on  your  most  proper  face.  We  go  on  much  as  usual ;  but  he  is 
at  the  place  where  we  dined.  He  remained  with  another  of  our 
party,  drinking  brandy  and  water  and  discussing  moral  theories. 
I  tell  you  fmnkly,  Madeline,  I  shiJl  not  be  able  to  bear  bim 
much  longer." 

'*  Hush,  here  they  come,"  said  her  companion,  touching  Mrs. 
Smith's  sleeve;  "here  they  come;  do  let  us  run  away  down  this 
valley;  1  know  the  path.     AllonSj  allons,  memeurs/^ 

*' Au  revoirf*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  taking  Mr.  Orepoint's 
arm,  and  following  the  lady — **  au  revoir  I " 

And  they  did  come.  Joseph  Smith — aiid  his  fiiend,  I  suppose 
I  must  call  him — stood,  not  very  steadily,  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  before  the  Mausfields,  while  the  tone  of  the  revoir  fluttered 
and  ached  in  Madeline's  ear. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  poor  Smith,  lifting  his  hat,  for  he 
did  not  recognise  them  immediately,  and   he  looked  stupidly 
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wise  while  he  spoke — '^  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  have  yea  seen 
my  wife  1  ** 

Few  words  ever  caused  Mra.  Mansfield  a  more  acute  pang 
than  these.  The  kind,  simple,  absent,  and  thoughtless  man,  so 
completely,  so  entirely  changed.  There  was  a  tipsyness  about 
his  dress  and  gestures — in  the  way  his  foot  moved  when  he 
meant  to  stand  still,  as  if  it  clawed  the  earth  for  support — 
in  the  careless  rest  of  his  hat,  and  the  slothful  sit  of  the  stock 
and  half- buttoned  waistcoat.  Absent  and  strange  he  had  always 
been,  but  it  used  to  be  the  absence  of  mind,  not  the  presence  of 
semi  -intoxication. 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  repeated ;  "  but  have  you 
seen  my  wife  1 " 

"  Do  you  not  know  me  1 "  said  Mr.  Mansfield. 

"  And  me  ? "  added  Madeline. 

He  was,  indeed,  earnestly  rejoiced  to  see  them.  "  I  know 
you  !"  he  repeated  ;  "  to  be  sure  I  do,  and  have  heard  so  much 
about  you.  Why,  you  were  town-talk  for  a  month ;  first  abused, 
and  then  praised,  and  then  forgotten.     Know  you  ! " 

Mansfield  turned  away,  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  raised  her  finger 
to  her  lip.     Mr.  Smith  understood  the  sign. 

"I  would  rather  see  you,  Mrs.  Mansfield,  than  any  living 
creature,"  he  said.  "  You  are  tlie  only  one  who  can  do  anything 
with  her.  She  is  worse  than  ever.  We  separated — ^yes,  that 
was  it — and  then  it  was  made  up  by  Uncle  Oliver,  and  I  agreed 
to  bring  her  here  for  a  treat ;  but  we  quarrelled  all  the  way. 
And  here  we  met  Orepoiut — and  then — and  then — these  last  two 

days  she  lias  been  like But  it's  the  champagne,"  he  added  in 

a  confidential  tone.  "  She  drinks — she  does,  faith  !  She  drinks 
—  and  when  a  woman  does  that,  why  it's  impossible  to  tell  what 
a  woman  may  do  who  is  too  fond  of  champagne." 

"Or  a  man  either,"  said  Madeline,  looking  steadily  at  him. 

"  That's  severe  for  you,"  he  said,  returning  the  look  with  his 
dim  and  filmy  eyes.  "  A  man  like  me,  who  can  propound  great 
moral  theories,  is  not  likely  to  do  that;  it's  contrary  to  all 
philosophy.  But  she's  a  fool,  and  you  cannot  give  to  fools  the 
understanding  of  the  wise.     I  never  could  comprehend,  myself, 
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how  our  little  disagreements  grew  into  such  feuds^  though  I  had 
an  inkling  of  it "  -  he  paused  with  a  most  painful  giuvity — 
''  the  Sunday  before  we  left  home,  when  the  rector  preached 
about  a  gn^in  of  mustard- seed  growing  into  a  great  tree ;  that 
was  it,  our  first  disagreement  was  a  ^tim  of  mustard  seed, 
our  last,  the  ^eat  tree.  My  life  is  a  curse  to  me — ^a  deliberate 
curse.  Perhaps  you  could  talk  to  her.  But  how  very  odd 
I  am.  I  must  go  and  console  Mansfield,  and  tell  him  all  the 
people  said." 

*•  For  Heaven's  sake."  int^nnipted  the  anxious  wife,  *  do  not 
speak  to  him  at  all  of  the  past;  he  cannot  bear  it  Oh  I  dc 
understand  me  ;  Mansfield  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  the  past*' 

**  Oh,  very  well  -  as  you  please,"  answered  Smith,  with  an  air 
of  stupid  astonishment ;  " as  you  please.  Not  hear  of  the  past! 
oh,  very  well,  Hi  take  cai-e  to  remember  that.  I  remember,  too, 
what  you  told  me  about  clubs,  and  I  told  her  of  it;  but  she 
drove  me  there  to  get  rid  of  me.  That's  a  charming  thing :  a 
man  marries  to  make  his  home  comfortable,  and  then  his  wife 
drives  him  to  the  club  -  ah  1  *' 

Madeline  could  endure  a  great  deal,  but  she  could  endure 
this  no  longer ;  it  was  sickening — more  than  she  could  bear.  The 
mixture  of  truth  and  stolidity,  the  aspect  of  the  man  so 
changed,  his  hanging  cheeks,  and  meaningless  eyes,  all  spoke  the 
rapid  issue  of  what  she  feared.  Many  persons  are  knitted 
together,  and  endure  the  tortures  (which  early  and  steady  atten- 
tion to  the  golden  rule,  bear  and  forbear,  would  prevent)  for 
their,  children's  sakes ;  but  the  Smiths  were  not  bound  by  any 
such  tie,  and  tiie  result  was  before  her.  Sad  as  it  was  to  see  the 
wreck  of  such  a  human  being,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  Madeline  experienced  when  her 
eyes  rested  upon  her  husband.  Worn  and  ill  as  he  still  was,  she 
thought  ho  had  never  looked  so  dignified,  as  if,  having  cast  away 
all  that  obscured  his  better  qualities,  he  had  grown  above  him- 
self Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  Mansfield  told  Mr.  Smith 
wliere  tSey  resided,  and  then  they  pursued  their  homeward 
walk;  while  Smith  amused  a  party  of  Frenchmen  whom  he  met, 
by  asking  "  if  they  had  seen  his  wife  ?  " 
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"Madeline/'  said  her  husband,  after  they  had  entered  her 
apartment,  "  I  do  not  think  I  ever  felt  the  fulness  of  what  you 
have  done  for  me  until  within  the  last  hour.  My  God  1  if  you 
bad  been  such  a  woman  as  your  cousin,  what  should  I  have  been 
now  ?  How  you  have  bonio  with  me,  and  why,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  have  been  your  bane,  while  you  have  been  my  blessing.  May 
He,  who  gave  me  an  angel  as  my  guardian,  make  me  in  some 
degree  worthy  of  her.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  obliterate  from  your 
memory  my  pist  neglect,  my  unfaithfulness,  I  should  care  for 
nothing  else ;  for,  in  all  the  business  transactions  which  you 
investigated,  there  was  no  dishonour  !  ** 

"  Thank  God,"  replied  Madeline,  "  there  was  not,  and  I  knew 
there  would  be  none ;  and  He  also  knows,  that  my  love  is  as 
deep  for  you  as  ever." 

"  I  know  that,"  he  replied ;  *'  but  your  friisl  is  gone." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his — eyes  whose  lustre  had  never  been 
dimmed  by  the  least  wavering  of  untruth. 

"  It  is  gone  I "  ho  repeated  passionately. 

"It  was  gone,  dear  Mansfield,"  she  answered.  **  It  has  re- 
turned; it  has  been  returning  long,  when,  day  by  day,  I  have 
heard  you  read  and  explain  to  o\u-  boy  the  words  of  Holy  Writ, 
When  we  knelt  togetlier  in  this  land  of  a  faith  foreign  to  our 
own,  and  prayed  to  our  Creator,  as  I  think  we  never  prayed 
before  ;  when  I  have  seen  l»ow  eagerly  you  drank  of  the  foun- 
tiiin  of  living  waters,  strengthening  your  spirit,  without  the 
parade  of  words,  or  cant  of  reformation,  oh  !  how  I  have  bowed 
in  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  poured  His  grace  into  your  soul ! 
Yes,  T  do  trust;  for  your  trust  is  stablislied  where  the  powers  of 
evil  cannot  prevail  against  it."  And  Mansfield  believetl  her. 
Well  ho  knew,  that  though  he  might  deceive  himself,  Madeline 
would  never  deceive  him.  Is  not  the  establishing  such  gracious 
confidence  as  tins  one  of  the  best  triumphs  of  wedded  life] 

It  was  long  since  they  had  enjoyed  such  happiness;  the  night 
was  jiassing,  but  they  noted  it  not ;  former  times  were  talked  oft 
but  Madeline  had  the  blessed  power  of  abstjracting  their  sting. 
And  when  she  painted  a  future,  it  was  not  with  the  vividness  of 
an  exaggerating  dreamer,  but  with  the  reality  of  the  exercise  of 
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Christian  couduct,  calling  the  best  energies  of  our  nature  into 
action,  in  the  full  confidence  that  such  is  the  desire  of  God,  and 
trusting  that  He  will  bless  them. 

Mansfield  hardly  ventured  to  plan  for  the  future,  though  his 
mind,  healthier  than  it  had  ever  been,  purified  by  the  fire  of 
adversity  it  had  passed  through,  was  beginning  to  desire  a  more 
active  and  useful  existence.  They  watched  the  moon  climbing 
the  heavens,  and  the  stars  silently  pursuing  their  noiseless  and 
appointed  paths,  and  were  astonished  when  they  found  it  was 
past  midnight.  Mansfield  was  about  to  shut  the  window  at 
which  they  had  been  seated,  when  they  heard  a  rush  in  the 
garden,  and,  guided  by  the  light,  footsteps  ascended  to  their 
room,  and  the  haggard  face  and  wild  beamless  eyes  of  poor 
Smith  glared  upon  them. 

"  Is  she  here  ]  *'  he  inquired  breathlessly ;  "  is  my  wife 
herel  Ha\e  you  seen  her?  For  the  sake  of  mercy,  tell 
me  sa" 

The  Mansfields  assured  him  they  had  not ;  and  he  then  told 
them  that  neither  she  nor  Mr.  Orepoint  had  returned  to  the 
hotel,  although  their  companions  had — saying  they  missed  them 
in  the  wood,  and  expected  to  find  them  there.  This  intelligence 
completely  sobered  the  unfortunate  husband,  although  it  had 
evidently  not  restored  him  to  his  senses.  He  sent  the  police  in 
search  of  **  his  wife "  in  every  direction ;  and  then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  it  might  have  been  only  a  freak  to  frighten  him, 
and  that  she  had  gone  to  her  cousin.  Pained  and  distressed, 
the  Mansfields  entreated  him  to  remain  with  them  until  the 
morning.  He  consented  to  do  so,  weeping  like  a  child,  then 
bursting  forth  into  loud  indignation.  Then  wailing  again — "  If 
she  had  only  borne  my  little  faults — oh,  if  she  had  but  borne 
them — ^instead  of  being  what  I  am — what  I  feel  I  am — I  might 
have  been  honoured  in  a  peaceful  home.  Let  no  man  say  I  will 
be  honoured,  I  will  be  respected,  unless  his  wife  wills  he  shall  be 
so."  The  first  light  of  day  was  streaming  through  the  sky,  as 
they  watched  the  .unhappy  man  making  his  way  through  the 
mazes  which  led  to  the  old  ch&teau,  of  which  they  occupied  a 
portion;  and  as  they  closed  the  window,  Madeline  said,  "  There 
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was  truth  in  what  he  said  of  the  grain  of  mustard-seed- — their 
first  quarrels  were  hardly  as  large  as  that ;  yet  see  the  fearful 
termination.  I  warned  and  watched^  but  her  folly  and  obstinacy 
were  both  deaf  and  blind." 

Mrs.  Mansfield  never  saw  her  unfortunate  cousin  after  that 
night,  though,  in  three  weeks,  she  heard  she  was  deserted  by 
a  man  who  never  cared  for  anything  beyond  amusement,  and 
who  lamed  her  husband  for  life  in  a  duel  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne ;  and  the  jesters  of  the  time  called  him  "  The  Wife 
Hunter!"  He  is  sometimes  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
sometimes  limping  about  the  genuinely  old  curiosity  shops — 
having  taken  to  antiquity  as  a  solace,  instead  of  brandy,  which 
he  says  Mrs.  Mansfield  persuaded  him  to  give  up — ^not,  however, 
before  it  had  injured  his  constitution. 

It  is  time  this  story  was  concluded  ;  and  yet  how  limited  its 
space  to  describe  the  events  of  a  life !  I  have,  after  all,  made 
but  a  feeble  sketch  of  Madeline  ;  and  though  Uncle  Oliver  has 
not  ate  his  crutch,  he  confesses  he  ought  to  have  done  so ;  for  he 
has  ceased  to  call  her  husband  "  a  rascal." 

The  Mausfields  had  not  been  a  year  abroad,  when  an  excellent 
appointment  was  offered  him  in  one  of  the  public  oflSces.  He 
shrank  from  a  London  residence,  fearing  to  meet  cold  eyes  and 
distant  bows  from  those  who  revelled  with  and  in  his  wealth. 
And  Madeline — what  said  she  ]  Why,  she  laughed,  and  said 
surely  her  husband  jested  ;  if  such  looked  cold,  thet/  would  look 
colder,  ivud  if  a  distant  bow  were  given,  not  only  seeniy  but  wish 
to  cut  the  giver.  And  she  walked  down  the  streets  where  once 
her  carriage  rolled,  with  the  dignity  of  a  most  honoured  and 
honourable  woman ;  and  those  who  saw  it  were  ashamed  to  call 
them  "the  poor  Mansfields"  any  longer — for  self-dignity  com- 
mands even  a  fooFs  deference.  And  by  degrees,  to  the  delight 
of  the  faithful  Lewis,  carriages  drove  up  to  their  door,  and  she 
received  visitora  as  if  they  had  parted  but  yesterdiiy,  yet 
declined  their  invitations  as  cheerfully  as  Mansfield  had  declined 
"  the  club;"  and  then  her  son — if  she  had  no  other  reward  for 
her  past  endurance,  his  honour  and  his  love  might  have  been 
envied  by  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  and  his  father  loved  him 
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as  dearly,  and  was  as  proud  of  him  as  she  was — nay  u;  aud  it 
is  delightful  to  see  bow  the  young  honour  her ;  bow  husbands 
point  her  to  tbeir  wives,  and  mothers  to  their  dsugliters;  and 
eren  while  all  lament  they  cannot  be  like  her,  yet  all  beliaie  in 
ker,  and  still  she  is  unconscious  that  she  deserres  either  pniso 
w  •dmiratioa 
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Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States :  Their  History,  Antiqui- 
ties, Customs,  Religion,  Arts,  etc.  Illustrated  with  over 
100  Fine  Engravings  on  Steel.  2  vols.,  quarto,  half  mo- 
rocco, I25.00.     Sold  by  subscription  only. 

Laurence  Sterne. 

Complete  Works,  with   Life  of   Author.      Globe  Edition, 

i2mo,  cloth,  1 1. 50. 
Tristram  Shandy.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 
Sentimental  Journey.     i2mo,  cloth,  |i.oo. 

Thad.  S.  Up  de  Graff,  M.D. 

Camping  in  the  Alleghanies;  or,  Bodines.  A  Complete 
Practical  Treatise  and  Guide  to  Camping  Out.  Profusely 
Illustrated.     New  Edition,     1 2mo,  cloth,  {^1.25. 

Edward  Whymper. 

Scrambles  Amongst  the  Alps;  also,  Down  the  Rhine,  by 
Lady  Blanche  Murphy,  i  vol.  Illustrated.  New  Edi- 
tion, Large  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  $3.00.  Alligator,  {^5.00. 
Morocco,  $5.50. 

Marshall  Brown. 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Proverbial  Philosophy.  l2mo,  cloth, 
$1.00.     Paper,  25  cents. 

Francis  Turner  Palgrave. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  Best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems 
in  the  English  language.  With  a  continuation,  embracing 
Selections  from  the  Works  of  Recent  and  Living  English 
Poets.  Edited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.  Illustrated.  Red 
line.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  $3.50.  Alligator,  $5.00.  Morocco, 
$5.50.    Tree  calf,  $8.00. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  J,  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 

Rev.  F.  Sydney  Morris. 

"Wisdom,  "Wit,  and  Pathos.  Selected  from  "  Ouida's"  Works. 
"With  Portrait.     i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Wm.  Carey  Crane,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Life  and  Select  Literary  Remains  of  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas. 
Illustrated.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  I4.75.     Sheep,  I5.75. 

Col.  W.  C.  Falkner. 

Rapid  Ramblings  in  Europe.    Illustrated.    i2mo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

J.  T.  Rothrock,  M.D. 

"Vacation  Cruising  in  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo,  cloth,  j^i.50. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Arey. 

Home  and  School  Training.     i2mo,  cloth  limp,  75  cents. 

Frescoes. 

A  Scries  of  Dramatic  Stories,  By  "  Ouida."  i2mo,  cloth, 
51.25. 

P.  W.  Norris. 

Calumet  of  the  Coteau,  and  other  Poetical  Legends  of  the 
liorder.  Together  with  a  Guide-Book  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.     Illustrated.     l2mo,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Man. 

From  Shakespeare's  "  As  You  Like  It."  The  Artists^  Edi' 
tiofi.  Illustrated  with  Photogravures  from  Original  Paint- 
ings- Quarto,  extra  cloth,  $3.00.  Alligator,  ^^3.50.  Mo- 
rocco, 54.50. 

Cheap  Edition,  Illustrated  with  "Wood-cuts.  Small  4to, 
extra  cloth,  ^1.50.     Alligator,  5 1. 50.     Morocco,  $1.75. 

Rev.  W.  Pittenger. 

Capturing  a  Locomotive.     Illustrated.     i2mo,  $1.50. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  J,  B,  LJPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 


Paul  Bert. 

First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge.  Seven  Parts  in  one 
i6mo  volume,  or  in  Four  Books,  as  follows :  Book  One. 
Natural  History  of  Animals.  Book  Two.  Plants,  Stones, 
and  Rocks.  Book  Three.  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Book 
Four.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Translated  by  Madame 
Paul  Bert.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  Prof.  \Vm.  H. 
Greene,  M.D.  With  550  Illustrations.  Complete  in  one 
volume.  i6mo,  extra  cloth,  75  cents.  Price  per  Book, 
30  cents  each. 

William  Dennis  Marks,  Ph.B.,  C.E. 

The  Relative  Proportions  of  the  Steam  Engine.  A  Course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Steam  Engine,  delivered  to  the  Students 
of  Dynamical  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Third  Edition^  Revised  and  Enlarged,  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     i2mo,  extra  cloth,  %yoo. 

Robert  Ridgvvay. 

Manual  of  North  American  Birds.  For  the  Naturalist  and 
Sportsman.  Containing  Concise  Descriptions  of  every 
Species  of  Bird  known  in  North  America,  and  Illustrated 
by  425  Outline  Cuts  of  the  Generic  Characters.  Library 
Edition.  Large  8vo.  Bound  in  cloth,  $7.50.  Sportsman's 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     Bound  in  leather,  $7.50. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Pepper. 

Cyclopaedic  Science  Simplified.  The  Work  embraces  Light, 
Heat,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  and 
Chemistry.  With  650  Illustrations.  Fourth  Revised 
Edition^  with  Additions.     8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  $2.50. 

W.  H.  Barlow. 

Normal  Phonography.  Adapted  to  All  Styles  of  Reporting. 
l2nio,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Col.  H.  C.  Seddon,  R.E. 

Builders'  Work  and  the  Building  Trades.  By  Col.  H.  C 
Seddon,  R.E.     With  Illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  $4.00. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  J.  B,  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY. 

A  Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and  Italy. 

By  Laurence  Sterne.  New  EdiHom,  Small  4to,  extra 
cloth,  gilt  top,  1^3.50. 

The  Enchiridion  of  Criticism. 

Edited  by  William  Shepard.  Small  quarto.  Uniform  with 
the  "  Enchiridion  of  Wit."  Extra  cloth,  gilt  top,  ^1.50. 
Vellum,  I2.00.     Half  morocco,  $3.00. 

Through  Spain. 

A  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Peninsula. 
By  S.  P.  Scott.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Small  4to.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  and  rough  edges,  $5.00. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland. 

The  Inca  Princess.  An  Historical  Romance.  Cabinet 
quarto.  Containing  12  1)cautiful  Illustrations  by  Church, 
Smedley,  Pyle,  Chase,  and  others.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  $2.50. 
Vellum,  gilt  top,  rough  edges,  $2.50.  Alligator,  ^2.5a 
Y\x\\  morocco,  ^$3.00. 

yEgle  and  the  Elf.  A  Fantasy.  Illustrated  with  13  Photo- 
gravures of  Original  Drawings  by  eminent  artists,  also  with 
incidental  designs.  i2mo,  cloth  extra,  ^z.oo.  Alligator, 
$2.50.     Morocco,  ^$3.00. 

Iris.  The  Romance  of  an  Opal  Ring.  A  Poem.  Hand- 
somely Illustrated.  Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt,  ^3.00.  Turkey 
antique,  ^$7.50. 

Onti  Ora.  A  Poem.  Elegantly  Illustrated  from  designs  by 
W.  L.  Shepard.     Small  410,  cloth,  gilt,  ^2.50. 

Eudora.  A  Tale  of  Love.  With  Illustrations  by  H. 
Siddons  Mowbray  and  W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  and  with 
decorations  in  the  text  by  L.  S.  Ipsen.     Cloth  extra,  ^2.50. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

Super- Royal  quarto.  Illustrated  with  26  full-page  Original 
Etchings  from  Designs  by  Bida.  Etched  by  Edmond 
Hedouin  and  £mile  Boilvin.  Also  12  Culs-de-Lampes 
from  Designs  by  Gustave  Greux.     Morocco  extra,  $18.00. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY. 

Half-Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors. 

This  work  embraces  contributions  from  the  pens  of  the  lead- 
ing writers  of  our  country  (living  and  deceased),  among 
whom  are  included  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott, 
Audubon  (the  naturalist),  John  Burroughs,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Bryant,  George  W.  Curtis,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
Will  Carleton,  Alice  Cary,  Cooper,  S.  M.  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain),  Prof.  J.  W.  Draper,  J.  T.  Fields,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, O.  B.  Frothingham,  Prest.  C.  C.  Felton,  Parke  God- 
win, Helen  Hunt,  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes, 
Irving,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Long- 
fellow, Motley,  Horace  Mann,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Prest. 
Noah  Porter,  Wm.  H.  Prescott,  Theodore  Parker,  James 
Parton,  J.  G.  Percival,  Geo.  D.  Prentice,  Francis  Parkman, 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  Joseph  Story,  W.  W.  Story,  H. 
R.  Schoolcraft,  Bayard  Taylor,  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Whittier,  Theodore  Winthrop,  William  Wirt,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
T.  Whitney,  Richard  Grant  White. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Charles  Morris.  Complete  in  four 
crown  octavo  vols,  of  about  500  pages  each.  Cloth,  gilt 
top,  I6.00.  Half  morocco,  liccxx  Three-quarters  calf, 
$13.00. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends ; 

Or,  Mirth  and  Marvels.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Hams 
Barham.  The  Burlington  Edition.  With  Illustrations  by 
Cruikshank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel.  3  vols.  Qoth,  gilt  top, 
I4.50.    Half  morocco,  $6.00.    Three-quarters  calf,  ^.00. 

Charles  Lamb's  Complete  Works. 

New  Edition.  6  vols.  i6mo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  ^.00.  Half 
morocco,  1 1 2.00.    Three-quarters  calf,  %  1 8.00. 

lliis  edition,  published  in  connection  with  the  English  pub- 
lisher, is  the  most  complete,  and  is  uniform  in  size  with 
the  Cabinet  Edition  of  George  Eliot 
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Emily  Thornton  Charles  (Emily  Hawthorne). 

Lyrical  Poems,  Songs,  Pastorals,  Roundelays,  Madrigals. 
8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

Three  Poems. 

Royal  8vo,  cloth,  $6.00.  Ivory  surface,  $6.00.  Full  Uee 
calf,  1 10.00.  This  volume  contains  **  Gray's  Elegy,"  "  The 
Hermit,"  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  "  The  Qosing  Scene," 
by  T.  Buchanan  Read.     Illustrated  by  the  best  artists. 

Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 

Poetical  Works.     3  vols.     i6mo,  doth,  gilt  top,  $5.25. 

Illustrated  Library  Edition.     8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  ^4.00. 

The  Wagoner  of  the  Alleghanies.    8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Drifting.    A  Poem.   Illustrated.    Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt,  ^i  .50. 

Brushwood.  A  Poem.  Illustrated.  Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

Christine.   A  Poem.   Illustrated.    SmaIl4to,  cloth,  gilt,  {^1.50. 

Gems  from  Read's  Poems.  Three  Poems.  Drifting,  Brush- 
wood, and  Christine.    Illustrated.    Small  4to,  cloth,  {^3.00. 

The  Closing  Scene.  A  Poem.  Illustrated.  Small  410, 
cloth,  ^3.00.     Alligator,  I3.50.     Morocco,  gilt,  ^4.50. 

Shakespeare. 

Complete  Works.      Edited   by  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden 

Clarke.     Illustrated.     4  vols.    8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $  1 2.00. 
I  vol.     8vo.     Printed  on  toned  paper.     Embellished  with  a 

fine  Portrait  and  12  Steel  Illustrations.    Cloth,  gilt,  with  20 

plates,  $3.00. 
Beirs  Edition,     6  vols.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  I7.50. 
Chiswick  Press  Edition,     Edited  by  S.  W.  Singer.     10  vols. 

i6mo.      Illustrated.      Full     alligator,    yellow   burnished 

edges,  $25.00. 

Goethe's  Poems. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring.  Neva 
Edition,  Revised,  and  including  Herman  and  Dorothea. 
i2mo,  cloth,  gilt,  51.25.  Also  Revised  Edition,  i  vol., 
i2mo,  cloth,  %\.QO, 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  J,  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Waverley  Novels.     Abbotsford  Edition.     12  vols.     Demi 

8vo.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  1 18.00. 
People's  Edition,     6  vols.     Illustrated.     i2mo.     ^.00. 
New  Library  Edition,     25  vols.     Svo.     Illustrated.     Cloth, 

gilt  top,  ^1.25  per  vol.    Half  morocco, gilt  top,  $2.25  per  vol. 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Complete  Works.  Library  Edition,  Illustrations  by  the 
author,  Richard  Doyle,  and  Frederick  Walker.  Complete 
in  24  vols.    Svo.    Price  per  set,  English  cloth,  gilt,  ^48.oa 

The  Globe  Edition,  Illustrated.  Complete  in  13  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  per  vol.,  1 1.25.     Per  set,  ^16.25. 

Popular  Edition,  Complete  in  26  vols.  i2mo.  Profusely 
Illustrated.     Per  set,  cloth  extra,  $32.50. 

Standard  Edition,  Complete  in  26  vols.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated with  Steel  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.  Large 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  Also  in  English  cloth  style.  $3.00 
per  vol. 

Handy  Edition,  27  vols.  Half  cloth,  50  cents  per  vol. 
Half  morocco,  ^i.oo  per  vol. 

George  Macdonald. 

Malcolm.     Svo,  cloth,  $1.00.     Paper,  50  cents. 

The  Marquis  of  Lassie.     Svo,  cloth,  $1.00.    Paper,  50  cents. 

Sir  Gibbie.     Svo,  cloth,  $1.00.     Paper,  50  cents. 

Paul  Faber.     Svo,  cloth,  %\xxi.     Paper,  50  cents. 

"  Odd  Trump"  Novels. 

The  Clifton  Picture.     Svo,  cloth,  $1.25.     Paper,  75  cents. 
The  Odd  Trump.     Svo,  cloth,  I1.25.     Paper,  75  cents. 
Harwood.    Svo,  cloth,  ^1.25.     Paper,  75  cents. 
The  Lacy  Diamonds.    Svo,  cloth,  I1.25.     Paper,  75  cents. 
Flesh  and  Spirit.    Svo,  cloth,  I1.25.     Paper,  75  cents. 
The  Ghost  of  Redbrook.    Svo,  cloth,  I1.25.    Paper,  75  cents. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY. 

Misses  Warner. 

i2mo,  cloth,  1 1. 50.        Sets  of  7  vols.,  in  box,  $10.50. 
Daisy.     A  Sequel  to  Melbourne  House. 
Dollars  and  Cents. 
My  Brother's  Keeper. 
Queechy. 
Say  and  Seal. 

The  Hills  of  the  Shatemuc. 
The  Wide,  Wide  World. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World.  Fine  Edition,  niustnited  with 
Etchings.     i2mo,  cloth,  $2.50. 

Charles  Reade. 

Complete  Works.  20  vols.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Por- 
trait and  Full-page  Engravings.  Best  English  Edition* 
Sold  only  in  sets.     i2mo,  extra  cloth,  $25.00. 

Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Patricia  Kemball.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas.     Illustrated.     8vo,  cloth, 

$1.25. 
The  World  Well  Lost.     Illustrated.     8vo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Ellen  W.  Olney. 

Love  in  Idleness.     8vo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Through  Winding  Ways.     8vo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

His  Heart's  Desire.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Fairy  Gold.     Illustrated.     8vo,  paper,  40  cents.     Cloth,  75 

cents. 
Clare  and  B6b6.     i2mo,  cloth,  5 1  •25. 

Rosa  N.  Carey. 

i6mo,  half  cloth,  50  cents.  Paper,  25  cents. 

Wooed  and  Married.  Barbara  Heathcote*s  Trial. 

Nellie's  Memories.  For  Lilias. 

Queenie's  Whim.  Robert  Ord's  Atonement. 

Not  Like  Other  Girls.  Uncle  Max. 
Wee  Wifie. 

Esther ;  a  Story  for  Girls.  Illustrated.     Cloth,  gilt,  $1.25. 
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